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T. A. SPRINGER STATE PRINTER. 



RKPORT AND MEMORIAL. 



rORMER APPLICATION TO LEGlSIiATURE. 

At the last session of the Legislature an effort was made to obtain 
such legislation as would provide for active and extended operations for 
the purpose of attracting hither a fair share of the great tide of immi- 
gration which annually pours into the United States from abroad, as well 
as that which flows westward from the older and more densely populated 
Eastern States, but which, by reason of efforts on their part, is mostly 
absorbed by other States and Territories east of the Eocky Mountains. 
Perhaps too much was asked, or, rather, more than the Legislature 
would then have been justified by public opinion in granting. At all 
events, no action was taken by the State. 

ORGANIZATION OP THE CAMPORNIA IMMIGRANT UNION. 

The merchants and business men of San Francisco who had petitioned 
for such legislation were greatly disappointed at the result of their 
efforts. They were, however, so deeply impressed with the necessity of 
such work that with characteristic public spirit they determined to sub- 
scribe the funds required for the commencement of the movement, 
though necessarily upon a comparatively small scale. The California 
Immigrant Union assumed the management of the business and superin- 
tended the disbursement of the funds so raised. The plan adopted was 
substantially that in use in other States, which experience had shown to 
produce satisfactory results wherever earnestly attempted. It was the 
preparation, publication, and gratuitous circulation of documents con- 
cerning the resources and attractions of California in the older Eastern 
States, England and her provinces, and those portions of Europe from 
whence we might hope to draw useful additions to our productive popu- 
lation. For this purpose correspondence was solicited and promptly 
answered, and every means taken tp advertise the fact that information 
concerning this State could be had gratuitously by addressing any of its 
officers. Every effort was also used to encourage the publication of mat- 
ter of the same character by the city and interior newspapers and by 
private parties. 
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ADDRESS TO THE PEOPLE OF THE STATE. 

An office was opened at nnmber three hundred and sixteen California 
street. Mr. William H. Martin was elected General Agent, and Mr. 
Charles S, Capp, Manager, at moderate salaries, and these, with an office 
boy, constituted the working force and the only persons receiving pay 
for services rendered — their entire time being devoted to the business. 
An address to the people of the State, setting forth the plans and pur- 
poses of the Union and inviting cooperation in the interior counties, was 
also published and widely circulated, and eiforts constantly made to 
obtain useful and reliable information concerning the public lands open 
to settlement in the respective counties, and those for sale by railroad 
companies and private owners, whether improved or unimproved. 
* A copy of said address and circulars used to obtain cooperation and 
information from the residents of interior counties are hereto annexed. 

PUBLICATION OF IMMIGRATION DOCUMENTS. 

Preparations were immediately made for the publication of suitable 
immigration documents. A prize essay by John S. Hittell, Esq., written 
for the California Immigrant Union, entitled " California as a Home for 
the Emigrant, a brief statement of its public lands, wages, climate, agri- 
culture, manufactures, attractions, and general business," was printed in 
pamphlet form with other matter of a similar character. Twenty-five 
thousand copies of this pamphlet have been printed, and the greater 
portion already circulated, as appears from the table hereto annexed. 
Copies of the latest edition of this pamphlet have been laid upon the 
desks of members of the Legislature for their examination. It has been 
favorably mentioned by nearly every paper published in this State, as 
well as many others published in the Eastern States and foreign coun- 
tries. Eight thousand copies of the same essay were also procured in 
newspaper form, together with much other valuable matter of a similar 
character from Messrs. Wentworth and Boruck, publishers of the 
Resources of California, by purchase and as compensation for permission 
to use the same in their paper. Besides ihe number thus secured for the 
use of thd Union, these gentlemen and their friends and patrons also 
circulated a large edition of their paper, the matter it contained having 
been selected with that object in view. 

GERMAN TRANSLATION. 

A translation of this essay into German was also made for the Union 
by Leo Eloesser, Esq., a distinguished linguist, which was published in 
the columns of the Abend Post, a German newspaper in San Francisco, 
and an abstract of the same in the German Demokrat The matter was 
then stereotyped and published in pamphlet form, the edition being five 
thousand copies. One half of this edition was shipped to Germany for 
distribution there, together with duplicate stereotype plates for printing 
subsequent editions there. An agent was employed and sent there at a 
salary to superintend the circulation of documents there, and take all 
other measures possible to turn emigrants in this direction. He dis- 
tributed the documents sent, but the breaking out of the Franco-German 
war immediately aft^r his arrival prevented his further usefulness there 
and compelled us to vacate his commission, and the expense thus incurred 
was not productive of any satisfactory results. Although the war could 



not have been foreseen, this disappointment and the heavy drains there- 
after made upon the purses of our French and German residents during 
the war and after its close, for the relief of the widows and orphans, 
and the wounded, have been such as to materially reduce our subscrip- 
tion list and prevent the issuance of other editions in French, Italian, 
Danish, and other European languages as intended, or any subsequent 
editions in the German language. One set of the stereotype plates 
remain in Germany, and another in San Francisco, ready for use when- 
ever the necessary funds are supplied. 

OTHER DOCUMENTS OBTAINED FOR CIRCULATION. 

A variety of other documents containing matter suitable for circula- 
tion among the emigrating classes were also obtained by donation or 
purchase. Among these may be mentioned two subsequent editions of 
the ^' Eesources of California," of each of which we obtained several 
thousand copies; B. Fabian's Essay on the Agricultural Lands of Cali- 
fornia, of which we obtained by purchase and donation large numbers 
in pamphlet, and in newspaper form as a supplement to the Scientifie 
Press; the Sacramento Union, containing the report of the United States 
Survej^or General and much valuable statistical and other information 
concerning this State; the Stockton Independent, containing a description 
of the San Joaquin Yalley and its attractions to settlers; the Kern 
County Courier supplement, describing the Kern Valley, and its resources 
and attractions; San Diego and Southern California, a pamj)hlet issued 
by the Chamber of Commerce of San Diego; Los Angeles and Southern 
California; various numbers of the Evening Bulletin, containing articles 
or information of special interest; about two thousand copies of the 
Eeports of the State Surveyor General, containing the agricultural 
statistics of the counties; Reports of the State Board of Agriculture and 
State Agricultural Society; circulars, etc., describing the route to Cali- 
fornia by steamer and overland, with lists of fares; Hon. Edward 
Young's Eeport on Immigration, from the Bureau of Statistics at Wash- 
ington; circulars of the Eiverside Colony in San Bernardino, and West- 
minster Colony in Los Angeles; and single copies of city and interior 
papers, containing special information requested by correspondents, etc., 
etc., etc. A statement ot documents received, many of which are yet on 
hand, is hereto annexed. 

A statement- showing the distribution of these documents is also 
annexed, a summary of which is as follows: 
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DOCUMENTS DISTRIBUTED. 



1TAME8 OF DOCITMEXTS. 



United 
States. 



English pamphlet "All ahout California.'* 

German pamphlet "All about California." 

Hitteirs Essay. (Extra Alta) 

Eesourees of California 

State Surveyor G-enerars Eeport ...^..... 

Fabian's Agricultural Lands of California 

United States Surveyor Genei^aPs Eeport. (Union).. 
Sundries -... 



Total. 



11,U4 
1,633 
6,811 

6;ast 

1,241 
576 
155 

1,052 



28,943 



Abroad, 



5,763 
2,447 

2',27ft> 
2,217 
432 



551 



13,680 



Total to Decem.ber 31st, 1871 42,623 

Besides the above were a great variety of other matter, of which no 
record was kept, being furnished to others for mailing and distribution. 
Seven hundred and one copies of the English pamplet and one hundred 
and seventeen of the German edition were mailed to libraries in the 
United States and Europe, which do not appear above, as also a large 
number of copies of the Surveyor General's report, which are included 
above. 

The distribution made of these documents we believe to have been 
both judicious and useful. The greater portion were mailed in response 
to direct requests by letter for information concerning this State and to 
persons offering to circulate additional copies among their friends and 
neighbors. When any large number were sent together it was to 
responsible parties, "who offered to make*good use of them and see they 
were not wasted. A fuller statement of the States and counties to 
which such documents were sent, showing how wide has been their 
circulation, accompanies this report. 

COERESPONDENCE. 

The correspondence received at our office has also been very large, as 
appears from the complete tabular statement, showing the letters 
received every month. From this it appears that thew^hole number was 
one thousand three hundred and twenty -four, being from California, five 
hundred and eighty-seven; Illinois, ninety-four; New York, sixty- six; 
Missouri, forty; Massachusetts, twenty-four; Ohio, twenty-two; Wis- 
consin, twenty-two ; Kentucky, twenty-one; Tennessee, nineteen; Michi- 
gan, eighteen; Pennsylvania, seventeen; Mississippi, sixteen; Indiana, 
sixteen; Nebraska, fifteen; Oregon, fourteen; Minnesota, fourteen; Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Mteen; Kansas, fourteen; Iowa, thirteen; Nevada, 
eleven; Alabama, nine; Maryland, eight; Ehode Island, seven; Arkansas, 
seven; Utah, seven; Washington Territory, six; Virginia, six; Texas, 
six; New Hampshire, six; Georgia, six; Connecticut, five; South Caro- 
lina, five; New Jersey, four; West Virginia, three; Colorado, three; 
Maine, three; Montana, three; Delaware, two; North Carolina, two; 
Wyoming Territory, three; Arizona, one; Louisiana, one; Florida, one; 



Dacota, one; Idaho, one, Total from United States, one thousand one 
hundred and sixty-two. England, thirty-nine; Ireland, four; Scotland, 
five; Europe, forty-two; Germany, thirteen; Denmark, one; Sweden, 
two; Saxony, one; France, one; Nova Scotia, one; New South Wales, 
one; New Zealand, eleven; Australia, eleven; Central America, six; 
British North America, one; Canada, twenty-two; China, one. Total 
from abroad, one hundred and sixty-two. 

The letters of all kinds written from our office, mostly in reply to 
those received, and all on matters connected with our business, are shown 
by the detailed statement herewith. They were as follows: To parties in 
California, seven hundred and fifty-one; New York, nine; Illinois, eighty- 
three; Missouri, thirty-six; District of Columbia, thirty; Massachu- 
setts, twenty-two; Ohio, twenty- two; Iowa, twenty; Kansas, nineteen; 
Pennsylvania, seventeen; Tennessee, fifteen; Indiana, fifteen; Michigan, 
fourteen; Kentucky, fourteen; Nebraska, fourteen; Wisconsin, thirteen ; 
Maryland, eleven; Minnesota, nine; Texas, seven; New Hampshire, six; 
Mississippi, seven; Nevada, six; Arkansas, six; Virginia, ^ve; Connec- 
ticut, five; Oregon,' five; New Jersey, four; Utah, four; Maine, four; 
Washington Territory, four; Ehode Island, four; South Carolina, four; 
Alabama, four; Georgia, three; Montana, three; Colorado, two; North 
Carolina, two; Wyoming Territory, one; Louisiana, one; Arizona, one; 
Florida, one; West Virginia, one; total to United States, one thousand 
two hundred and eighty-six. To England, forty-six; Ireland, three; 
Scotland, ten; Germany, twenty-nine; Denmark, three; Sweden, two; 
Saxony, one; Eussia, one; British North America, one; South Africa, 
one; New Zealand, sixteen; New South Wales, thirteen; Australia, six-j 
China, three; India, one; Canada, twenty-four; Prince Edward's Islaiid, 
two; total abroad, one hundred and sixty-two; and total number of 
letters sent, one thousand four hundred and forty-eight. 

They were written as follows: eighteen hundred and sixty-nine — Octo- 
ber, four; November, forty-one; December, ten. Eighteen hundred and 
seventy — January, four; February, two; March, one; April, one; May 
forty-three; June, sixty; July, forty; August, eighty-seven; September, 
seventy-eight; October, sixty-seven; November, seventy-five; December, 
one hundred and sixteen. Eighteen hundred and seventy-one— January, 
. seventy-five; February, eighty-three; March, ninety; April, forty-eight; 
May, forty-nine; June, sixty; July, eighty-eight; August, sixty-eight; Sep- 
tember, sixty-nine; October, fifty-one; November, sixty-four; December, 
seventy-four. The letters received and copies ot\ letters written are on 
file in our office open to inspection. The greater number of the letters 
received were accompanied by requests for information, and the greater 
number of letters written were accompanied by documents containing 
it. Full statements showing both letters received and letters written, 
and whence received and where sent, accompany this document. 

APPLICANTS FOR INFORMATION. 

The number of callers at the office to obtain information of various 
kinds concerning the facilities for settlers in this State have been as 
follows: 
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1869. 
December. . 

1870. 
January . . . . 
February , . 

March 

April 

May.. 

June 

July 

August 

September.. 
October.... 
Novenibex'.. 
December.. 

1871. 

January 

February . . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 
October — 
ISTovember.. 
December.. 



Totals. 



Total . 



From TTnited 
States. 



71 



49 


15 


18 


4 


4 


17 


152 


33 


105 


51 


162 


89 


47 


33 


54 


52 


100 


38 


48 


1 


70 


14 


120 


56 


120 


26 


136 


33 


142 


48 


172 


25 


172 


16 


104 


34 


26 


9 


15 


13 


181 


102 


366 


79 


74 


56 


48 


29 


2,546 


876 




2,546 



From* 
Abroad. 



3,422 



In these numbers are included the families of those who applied at 
the office for information if they had accompanied tliem to this State. 
Many of them represented a number of friends who would follow if their 
reports were favorable. The majority desired government lands, but 
quite a number were men of means and desired to purchase well 
improved places. 

OTHER WORK. 

Besides the documents mentioned above as circulated by the Immi- 
grant Union, correspondence, etc., a considerable amount of other 
literary work has been done by the officers of the Union, which has 
appeared as articles, correspondence, etc., in papers in California and 
elsewhere. In the able and interesting report on Immigration, pub- 
lished as a congressional document by Hon. E. Young, Chief of the 



Bureau of Statistics, at page one hundred and eighty-one, will be found 
a letter written to supplement the information there given concerning 
California, obtained in reply to questions addressed to the Assessors of 
Internal Eevenue throughout 'the State, and relating mostly to matters 
which could not appear in mere statistics or condensations of answers to 
specific questions as there given. This report has been deemed so valu- 
able by managers of eastern railroads as a means of turning travel west- 
ward over their roads, not alone to California, however, that large 
editions have been republished by the Union Pacific and Northern 
Pacific Bailroad Companies, and are being widely circulated at home 
and abroad by their agents for that purpose. Congress also will doubt- 
less order the publication of large editions, and pro^^ably also transla- 
tions for circulation abroad to encourage immigration. 

While this publication will undoubtedly benefit California by laying 
its advantages before the readers, it is evident that it cannot be of the 
same service as others in which the attractions of this State alone are 
set forth without similar showings by other States and Territories, even 
though less favored, which desire to compete with us for a share of the 
annual domestic and foreign immigration that seek homes on the new 
and low priced lands of the west. Considerable work has also been done 
iu the compilation of matter upon various topics connected with the 
development of the resources of this State for reference when required, 
and for publication in some of the papers above mentioned and other- 
wise. It is sufficient to say that the fact of the existence of the Cali- 
fornia Immigrant Union has at difi'erent times been mentioned in many 
newspapers in all parts of the United States, and by others in England, 
Canada, Australia, and Europe to which sample documents have been 
sent, and frequently also mention was made of the fact that correspon- 
dence is answered and similar documents sent gratuitously to all who 
apply for them at our ofiSce. Much of our correspondence from other 
States and countries consists of applications for information made in 
consequence of such notices. 

We have also taken pai^DS on all occasions to supply with full and 
reliable official and other information concerning this State, many 
gentlemen connected with Eastern newspapers, and others who have 
visited this State for purposes of business or pleasure, that they might 
be able to answer the inquiries of their friends and furnish them the 
material for correspondence, lectures, etc., on their return. 

LECTURES, ETC. 

We have also availed ourselves of the services of old Californians 
visiting their old homes in the circulation of our documents whenever 
the offer to do so has been made. Three gentlemen, old residents of this 
State who, during the past two years visited the Eastern States, during 
their stay delivered lectures upon California, which were well attended 
and excited much interest, as was evidenced by the notices concerning 
them in the local papers. These were Mr. D. L. Emerson, of Oakland: 
Mr. Charles Sumner, of San Francisco; and Eev. John Powell, of Eio 
Vista. The lectures of the, latter were in the Welsh language delivered 
to his countrymen, a frugal, industrious, and intelligent people, whom it 
IS very desirable to attract, and who have formed large settlements in 
iiansas and other western and northwestern States where sufficient 
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inducements were held out to them. MeBsrs. Sumner and Emerson, the 
former of whom was most successful, distributed large numbers of our 
documents where they lectured, and derponstrated that suitable agents 
of this kind could be employed with great advantage in the Eastern 
States and Canada. 

We regret to say that our efforts to secure an active cooperation in 
the interior of the State have not been as successful as we had hoped. 
The information we have secured concerning public lands open to settle- 
ment and private lands for sale has been laid before all applicants, and 
such other information, advice, and assistance as we could furnish 
afforded gratuitously in all cases. Every offer by residents to impart 
local information to newcomers desiring to settle in particular counties 
has been availed of, and letters of introduction commending the appli- 
cants to their kindly offices supplied when desired. 

Thus in the ways mentioned and otherwise whenever opportunity 
offered all that lay in our power has been done to facilitate and" encour- 
age settlement of our vacant lands by attracting a desirable immigration 
of men anxious to occupy and improve them. *^ 

RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. 

A detailed statement of the expenditures made in the performance of 
this work and exhibiting the entire receipts and expenditures of the 
California Immigrant Union from its organization, November, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-nine, to December thirty-first, eighteen hundred and 
seventy-one — twenty-six months — is hereto annexed. During this time 
we have received: 

RECEIPTS. 



Donations 

Subscriptions 

Loans 

Advertising i 

Eent of deskroom... 

Total 



S903 30 


19,291 


50 


1,853 


12 


947 


90 


935 


75 


$23,931 57 



The above figures show an average income of nine hundred and twenty 
dollars per month. 

Our expenditures during the same period have been as follows: 
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EXPENDITURES. 



printing and matter for distribution 

Postage and freight 

Stationery 

Salaries of Manager, General Agent and Secretary, and boy, 

Collection 

GtiS^e es^penses 

Eent 

Furniture .,. 

Advertising ,, 

Newspapers , 

German agenc}^ 

Loans repaid , 

Sundries 

Total.... .^ 

Balance cash on hand 

Total 

Add present indebtedness, about..'. 

Total 



$3,427 67 

903 82 

208 45 

11,238 35 

471 70 

554 02 

2,698 50 

431 74 

262 00 

179 90 

1,153 12 

1,762 86 

638 15 



$23,927 28 
4 29 



$23,931 57 
1,000 00 



$24,931 57 



The tabular statement hereto annexed exhibits these receipts and 
expenditures month by month as they occurred, and are subinitted as a 
suitable basis for any estimates it may be desirable to make in this con- 
nection. 

The gentlemen who have evinced their lively interest in the welfare 
of the State by these liberal and voluntary contributions, in the majority 
of cases without the slightest expectation of any direct return there- 
from excepting what thej^, in common with the people of the whole 
State, would receive from the increased prosperity which additional 
productive population in the farming and mining districts would create, 
believe that they have thus performed more than their duty as good and 
public spirited citizens. The further performance of this duty of attract- 
ing desirable immigration and thus hastening the settlement of our vacant 
lands and the development of all our resources, manufactures, and com- 
merce, must be provided for, if at all, by the State, as it is elsewhere, 
ihe enterprise and public spirit and the liberality of private individuals 
IS not sufiieient for such an object in a State as large as ours, but pos- 
sessing so small a population. The experience of other States and coun- 
tries shows that moneys thus expended produce results that are amply 
satisfactory to the public and to taxpayers. In proportion as the dis- 
tance from our State to the great centres of population and the cost oi 
eommg here exceed that of other States, and in proportion as our im- 
Daense area of vacant public and private lands exceeds theirs, so does 
tue amount necessary to be expended in attracting population hither 
increase. This we have found \>y experiment to be the case, and an 
inspection of our expenditures and management generally will show 
^nat no useless extravagance has been indulged in. An examination of 
TJue estimate of expenses proposed to be incurred in the future will show 
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ImmTgrant Union offers its organization its experience ^^d its office^ , 

S^el-^tedCrrog^^^^^^^ 

makes no investments, reaps no profits, Promises no J^ d7//^^\;f,^^f^ 
Bcribers, and makes no charge for its se^'vices, there will scarcely ema n 
sufficient inducement to continue its organization and maintain 
unVary subscription list, and its officers have no desire to do so. 

CHAEACTER OP APPLICANTS FOR INFORMATION. 

PAtir^Prnincr the applicants for information it is necessary to remark 

of any immigration office. Iney write lor uocuui^uuo, 

without acknowledgment, because they see that >* P%«, ^f ^*^f ^^e of 

them, and quietly locate ^^ purchase or lease a feim, ^^^ *mm P ^^ 
fre^at^gtf sVetepTatr:^^^^^^^^ tt W pU th.t^^^^^^^^^^ 
a number of settlers have recently located m «f J/. J^/^™* ,^t,tient o 

which California possesses over other States. "1^** t^^y.^^^f/^^ i;„_. 
whin thev drapply for infoi-mation is to know whether what they have 
Teard or learne^d^c^oncerning different sections of the State is correct 
and the name and address of some respectable resident, to whom thej 
Sn app?yfor local and more precise information m the paces the? 
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lands for many years, are more minute in their inquiries, and require 
more actual assistance. 

Many of those who called at our office professed to represent many 
friends who would follow them if their reports after a personal inspec- 
tion of the State were favorable. Others professed to be agents of 
organized colonization societies who proposed to found cooperative 
settlements, or to purchase large tracts of land with a subscribed capi- 
tal, subdivide and distribute them among stockholders, or sell in i^arcels 
to settlers whom they intended bringing here. Others were skilled land 
operators seeking profitable investments, and apparently as eager to 
'< monopolize " good lands at low prices as any who have been developed 
in our own State. Quite a number were farmers of considerable means, 
attracted by favorable reports concerning our mild climate and rich soil, 
and able and willing to purchase well improved farms near railroads and 
large towns. The majority, however, were farmers of limited means 
who desired to obtain public lands upon which to settle and make 
improvements under the homestead or preemption laws, and would, 
therefore, in every sense of the word, make desirable additions to our 
productive and taxpaying population, if secured. Many of these visit- 
ors traveled extensively upon this coast in search of locations, and the 
severe drought prevailing here caused a large number to visit Oregon 
and Washington Territory, where agents informed them the rainfall is 
more certain and greater, railroads in course of construction, and the 
difficulties in obtaining public lands less than here. Many of this class 
afterwards returned, either disappointed or because better j)leased with 
what they saw here. Those who traveled most complained greatly of 
the large tracts of unsurveyed Government land held by single individ- 
uals without claim of title and under pretence of the slightest possible 
improvements, and from which, under the possessory Act and the 
rulings of our Courts, they succeed in excluding all others who would 
gladly settle and improve there. They were unable to perceive how the 
interest and welfare of the State was furthered by thus permitting one 
man, who pays no taxes and makes no improvements, to drive off from 
ten to forty other persons, each of whom would gladly do both; and in 
such cases we were compelled to admit that we did not claim this to be 
either an advantage of California or an inducement to agricultural set- 
tlers. And since it is not for the interest of the State or of any county 
to permit one man to hold large tracts of land without title or payment 
of taxes, and prevent the settlement of twenty other men upon land to 
which they each have at least as much right as himself, and would 
willingly improve and pay for, we hope to see a statute passed by which 
our Courts will not protect such possessions of tracts of unsurveyed 
lands larger than the National Government will award the first occu- 
pant after survey made, and compel the marking out of claims which 
inay be held, in order, that the residue shall be open to those who need 
it, and are willing to pay the cost of survey and take it on the terms 
the Grovernment offers, and pay taxes on it forever after. 

The letters on file in our office and the applications made there show 
conclusively that whenever the contrast between our mild "Winters and 
bright Summer skies, and long and severe Winters and short Summei'S, 
and the frequent rains that ruin or constantly endanger the fruits and 
crops of the farmer, even when ripened, in Canada and the Northern and 
Western States, is properly set before them, very many of the residents 
of those States are easily induced to sell off their farms and seek new 
and more congenial homes in this State, and seldom regret the change. 
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Another fact established by these letters is t^^^* t^^^^^/^f* ^^^^^ 
circulation of immigration documents, though sure, need ^ot ^jwajs be 

«ri OfSoXeTwo.or three years will elapse ere they are able to do so. 
Sometfme^ they aT-e compelled to abandon their farms when they move 

travelers of limited means, to seek a climate i^/''"^^,^' f//!'* ^^Vm'^^^^^^^ 
rt\=,^Sr-rSr/eSertd%ff^^^^^^^ 

PaV^r^^rnT^^^^^^^^^ 

'^SlddrSg of such documents to one eastern farmer does not 
«ffppt Mm aloLe Its contents are discussed by the members of his 
Svthli? Mends neighbors, and acquaintances. If he is convinced^ 

fears but that it will steadily grow and swell in the mtuie uniu a 
amile return is obtained for whatever reasonable outlay is made t<f 
secure it. 

WIDE CIEOUXATION OF DOCUMENTS. 

In order to secure the widest possible circulation of the informatio. 
HiS-ihuted nearivlllof our documents have been accompanied with 
rSuSthVXn read the person receiving them will deposit them « 
some public reading room or library not already supplied, where the] 
wm be preserved, that others may read them, and that extra eop.es 8«J 
may be Circulated among friends likely to be \^t«;««t^'i;" ^^fi^^^^S 
Tnd^an offer to supply gratis similar documents *?/" Pt^^^^^^^^^'^^g 
+v,pm and miffht thereby be induced to settle m this fetate. in yeij 
maTycrses afplica^^^^ tave asked for additional copij 

for friends! or the writers have oifered to circu ate usefully as many 
mlv be seit I^ all cases such offers of gratuitous service have bee 

TccVted and a liberal -PPly, ^-^ t« ^nf ThisX" beeTdU 1 
+h«f the DTomise has been faithfully kept, ims nas oeen uuuo 
Enlland ISaUa, and New Zealand, and we can thus dispose of a 
we can supJS We bave thus supplied several thousand copies of on 
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publications and documents to the agents of the Union and Central 
Pacific Eailroad lines in the Eastern States, England, and Europe, and 
to the agents of the steamship lines between San Francisco and Australia 
and New Zealand, to be placed in the hands of their ticket agents at the 
seaports and in the interior, in order to induce some who otherwise 
migbt not think of coming to come, and others who were intending to 
come to America, to select Caiifornia as their place of residence in 
preference to any of the Eastern States and Territories. The owners of 
transportation lines are very willing to assist us to benefit California in 
this manner because they are thus directly benefited. Their agents are 
glad to receive our documents because by their circulation their com- 
missions on sales of tickets are increased. This mutuality of benefits is 
the true foundation for cooperation in any undertaking, and upon the 
fact thM every class in the community and every section of the State 
will be benefited by a large and speedy increase of our productive popu- 
lation, we rest an application for assistance from the State Treasury to 
enable the California Immigrant Union to enlarge and make its public 
spirited operations more effectual. 

ESTIMATE OF MONTHLY EXPENSES OF AN EFFECTIVE IMMIGRATION AGENCY 

The application made for an appropriation of the sum of two thousand 
five hundred dollars per month, in order to place the operations of the 
California Immigrant Union upon an effective working basis, was founded 
upon the following estimate: 



Office rent ; 

Manager's salary 

G-eneral Agent's salary.. 
Clerk i 



Expenses in office 

Postage and freight [,, 

Traveling expenses 

Translations .*[. 

Printing and purchase of documents here and abroad equai to 

ten thousand copies per month , 

Copies of records, maps, and field notes of eight Land Oflices.. 

Advertising in Eastern States and Europe 

Lecturer in Eastern States 



Agencies. 

London and Liverpool, with occasional lecture., 

Germany 

Copenhagen .],[.[[.[....[ 

Sweden and Norway !!!!.!.!!!.*!!! 

■Bremen [ 

Hamburg 

Havre 

Chicago 

New York. *!..'!'. 



Total. 



$100 
200 
200 
100 

50 
200 
100 

25 

500 
200 
100 
200 



250 
150 
25 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
100 



$2,750 
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As some of the above expenses Knight no^^^^^^^^^^ 
for some months yet, and as the State s^^uia odwi ^ General's 

States Land Office maps and held notes t^^^^^^^^^^^ to the 

office, and furnish copies -^^.tl^^^^P^f^^^^beopen to public in s^ 
County Recorder, in whose office t^jy ^^£;"^X^ hundred dollars per 
we believe with proper f «'^''^yj^ ° ^^fof an agency on the scale pro- 
month would serve for the ^^/"'tf^f^^i.dor^ could not be usefully 
posed; the money that jnig^t ";* ^'dfled being transferred to others 
applied for any one of the objects specmea "« ^ rj^^ig estimate 

w^h^ere experience showed the ¥/* ^^^l^^^^^^ancisS to^^^^ person whose 
includes no allowance for salaries m ^^n ™''i]^« ^° jj^^ Ippropriation 
whole time is not devoted to the business, a. ^^^j^^^d provide 
^ight maintain a bureau of f f ^^P^^tTum^^fg^^fZi as heretofore, 
for the printing ^nd circulation of doeument^^ association. 

This has been done by private subscrii^hona^reaajj ^^ ^^.^ ^^^^^^ 
But what is ^^^.ted IS provision fma^^^^^^^ ^o^^ o ^^^ strongly ; where 
at the points where the tide ot emigiauo ottered; and that our 

the emigrants are collected ShandTeveA b'^f^^^^^^^^^ start from their 
documents may be placed f^^heu hands even Deo y ^^^^ ^^^^^ 

homes, that they may start with the full determ^^^^^^^ ^^^^.^^ ^^ ^^ 

not in doubt as to where ^^^ey will settle, ^eavin^^^^^H^^ New York 
decided by the State or railroad con^pany whose a,e^^ ^^.^ ^^^ 

happen to be ^ost active or most uns^r^^^^^^^ 

cannot be secured unless it is P^jf*°J-f"^r correspondents and ocean 
the sum named tb^^^^f.^J^Sanies who are iSerested to see our 
aVid railroad tran«portaJon oompanie w^^^^^ ^^^^ Minnesota appropri- 
operations succeed. It will De seen n^i^ax assess- 

ated ten thousand dollars for this V^XTZlfJddoliars. The actual 
ment of three hundred and twenty-flye thousand dolia ^^^.^^.^^^^ 

i^S^^^t^^^^t^^^ - times a. 

much. 

THE GROWTH OF NEW STATES. 

follows: * 

Galifornia.-ln eighteen bundred and fifty, po^^^ 
ninety-two thousand ^^e hundred and sixty^seven mg ^.^^ ^^^ 
and ixty, census three b^.^^Jf ^ and ninety-sev^^^^^^ 

I«».-Th. growth of the popnlxtlo. of Iowa is reprcoted by tta 

following figures: 
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22,859 

43,114 

75,152 

97,588 

116,651 

152,988 

191,982 

204,774 

230,713 




326,013 
519,055 
638,775 
674,913 
701,732 
754,699 
902,040 
1,040,8X9 
1,191,812 



Gain in last ten years, 76.6 per cent. 

Minnesota.^ — In eighteen hundred and fifty, six thousand and seventy- 
seven; in eighteen hundred and sixty, one hundred and seventy-two 
thousand four hundred and thirteen; in eighteen hundred and sixty-six, 
two hundred thousand; in eighteen hundred and seventy, four hundred 

^and thirty-five thousand five hundred and eleven. Gain in last ten 

'years, 153.2 per cent. 

Nebraska.— In eighteen hundred and sixty, twenty-eight thousand 
eight hundred and forty-one; in eighteen hundred and seventy, one 
hundred and twenty-three thousand. Gain in last ten years, 326.5 per 
cent. 

Wlsconsbi.—ln eighteen hundred and forty, thirty thousand nine hun- 
dred and forty-five; in eighteen hundred and fifty, three hundred and 
five thousand three hundred and ninety-one; in eighteen hundred and 
sixty, seven hundred and seventy-five thousand eight hundred and 
eighty-one; in eighteen hundred and seventy, one million fifty-five 
thousand one hundred and sixty-seven. Gain in last ten years, thirty- 
six per cent. 

Oregon.-~^ln eighteen hundred and sixty, fifty-two thousand four hun- 
dred and sixty-five; in eighteen hundred and seventy, ninety thousand 
nine hundred and twenty-two. Gafta in last ten years, 73.4 per cent. 

Washington Territory ,— In eighteen hundred and sixty, eleven thou- 
sand ^YQ hundred and ninety-four; in eighteen hundred and sixty-three, 
twelve thousand five hundred and nineteen; in eighteen hundred and 
seventy, twenty-three thousand nine hundred and one. Gain in last ten 
years, 106.2 per cent. 

When this increase is compared with the slow natural growth of pop- 
ulation it is evident how largely this increase has in every instance 
above mentioned been owing to foreign and domestic immigration, and 
fow important it is that this, the surest and most rapid means of 
increasing the population and wealth of new States, shall be stimulated 
and promoted by every legitimate means within the power of legislators. 

Ihe following table more fully shows the growth of these States in 
material wealth as w^U as in population during the past ten years, as 
snown by the United States census returns of eighteen hundred and 
sixty and eighteen hundred and seventy. 
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Actual gain in 
Population .. 



Percent gain- 



Population, 
1870 



Total estate, 
1860 
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Proportion of in- 
erease, foreign 
to native bom... 



Increase foreign 
born population 



Increase native 
born population 



Average wealth 
per capita, 1870. 



Average wealth 
per capita, 1860. 



Increase per head 
of new popula- 
tion 



Gain in estate- 



Total estate, 
1870 
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six hundred and thirty-tour dollars P^,^fj^*|„*''(^_iX.nia it has been at 

me.t l.nd there ''»P«?* «'f,"j'«° ° J ,Llde«o^^^ «»<1 consequently th. 
„g„ded, i»»lF.S>» '• « ;°XV/. J',%t'..S.K?e" S ...tie?. ,«.< 

L-LT.'tT.i ^^r.tSxeo?x.:Eo».e.'-^ to p.. 

mote immigration to tins State. . 

PASSENGER MOVEMENTS IN CALIFORNIA. 

balances of arrivals over departures. 



In 1862, by sea • 

In 1863, by sea 

In 1864, by sea 

In 1865, by loss, 3,780 • 

In 1866, by sea 

In 1867, by sea 

In 1868, by sea 

In 1869, by sea '.V'oAAa' 

In 1870, by sea, 6,633, by rai , 8,446.. 
In 1871, by sea, 2,361, by rail, 7,921. 



Total gains... 
Less loss in 1865. 



Net gains in ten years. 




The gains by sea for the four previous years were as follows: 




Which added to the above, make a total gain in fourteen years by 
immigration of two hundred thousand five hundred and sixty eight. 

The fluctuations here shown were owing to a variety of causes. In 
the early years of the late civil war very many persons came here for a 
merely temporary residence, to escape the troubles in the East. As the 
war drew to a close they returned again, so that our gain in eighteen 
hundred and sixty-four was six thousand less than in eighteen hundred 
and sixty-three, and in eighteen hundred and sixty-five the departures 
exceeded the arrivals by three thousand seven hundred and eighty. Many 
Cahfornians also went East to take part in the war. In eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty-eight the rapidly approaching completion of the Pacific 
Eailroad created an unusually large movement, by which we gained to 
the extent of nearly thirty-five thousand. In eighteen hundred and 
sixty-nine the balance in our favor fell oif ten thousand five hundred, 
viz: to twenty-four thousand four hundred; and in eighteen hundred 
and seventy a further fall of nine thousand three hundred occurred, and 
reduced our gain to fifteen thousand and seventy -nine. During eighteen 
hundred and seventy-one this decline continued to the extent of nearly 
five thousand, and our gains were reduced to ten thousand two hundred 
and eighty-two. This decline has undoubtedly been owing largely to 
the drought which has prevailed during the past two years, and also to 
the actual difiiculties encountered by newcomers in obtaining Govern- 
ment lands at Government rates in consequence of the operation of the 
Possessory Act as interpreted in the Courts, under which large tracts of 
unsurveyed lands are held by single individuals, and settlers excluded, 
and the absence of a Trespass Act, in consequence of which the small 
fvii-mers' crops are at the mercy of the owners of herds, unless pro- 
tected by a fence, which in many districts would cost more than the 
actual value of the land, an expense many settlers are utterly unable to 
incur. Another reason for this falling off of immigration is doubtless 
the course of certain newspapers in this State^ the editors of which have 
greatly magnified the evils which actually exist, depreciated the real 
resources and attractions of the State for settlers who are able to pur- 
chase or locate land and commence farming, and insisting that out of the 
eighty millions of acres of lands owned by and not yet- disposed of by 
the General Government none remain that are worth the taking, have 
seriously advised any who might intend to come here that the induce- 
»ients offered by other States are far superior to those of California — a 
course the motive or policy of which "it is impossible to explain. To 
whatever cause this decline in the number of newcomers may be 
attributed, the necessity of active and immediate measures to check it is 
sufficiently evident. 
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PASSENGER MOVEMENT OP 1870 AND 1871. 

During eighteen hundred and seventy-one the passenger movement 
has been as follows, month by month: 



1871. 



January ... 
February... 

March 

April 

May 

June 

J^iy 

August 

September . 

October 

November . 
December.. 



Totals . 



Arrivals. 



555 

534 

779 

741 

1,828 

2,208 

1,089 

938 

839 

761 

1,085 

836 



12,193 



Departures. 



518 

629 

597 

916 

805 

797 

612 

787 

1,289 

489 

1,192 

1,201 



9,282 



Arrivals. 



1,109 
1,066 
2,086 
3,149 
4,138 
3,028 
2,667 
2,450 
2,491 
3,349 
2,824 
1,460 



Departures. 



1,044 
1,063 
1,456 
2,034 
2,511 
2,268 
1,925 
2,251 
2,400 
2,142 
1,775 
1,047 



29,817 



21,896 



Arrivals by sea 12,193 

Arrivals by rail 29,817 



Total 42,010 

Arrivals 42,010 

Departures... 31,722 

Net gain 10,282 



Departures by sea 9,832 

Departures by rail 21,896 

Total 31,728 

&ain by sea 2,361 

Gain by rail 7,921 

Total 10,282 



As showing the character of this movement, the following figures, 
exhibiting the passenger movement by sea for eighteen hundred and 
seventy and eighteen hundred and seventy-one are given: 
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Arrivals and Departures by Sea, 1870 and 1871, 



1870. 



1871. 



r 



From and to Panama 

From and to Eastern ports direct... 

From and to England direct 

From and to Europe 

From and to China and Japan 

Fi'om and to Hawaiian Islands 

From and to Mexico 

From and to Australia 

From and to British Columbia 

From and to other countries 



5,782 

18 

11 

16 

1,069 

992 

565 

1,315 

775 

118 



Total :.. 20,161 



3- 



s 



7,260 



4,232 
629 
393 
433 
463 
107 



13,528 



3,459 
3 
5 
3 

5,542 

844 
416 
875 
955 
91 



12,193 



S 



4,166 
6 



3,264 
516 
294 
521 
963 
102 

9,832 



Thus from the above it appears that while the arrivals from China 
and Japan in eighteen hundred and seventy were only one thousand and 
sixty-nine, the departures were four thousand two hundred and thirty- 
two, indicating that three thousand one hundred and sixty-three more 
persons returned to China than came here. 

In eighteen hundred and seventy-one the arrivals from China and 
Japan were five thousand five hundred and forty -two, and the departures 
were three thousand two hundred and sixty -four, indicating a gain from 
that direction of two thousand two hundred and seventy-eight, the bulk 
of which was Mongolian. 

The gains by rail from Eastern cities are previously stated. These 
figures point out the importance of taking jUieasures to secure what 
additional population we require from desirable rather than undesirable 
sources. 

According to the returns made to the Bureau of Statistics, it appears 
that during the quarter ended December last, there arrived at th-e port 
of San Francisco one thousand eight hundred and sixty-five immigrants, 
of whom one thousand six hundred and ninetj^-six were male, and one 
hundred and sixty-nine female. The nationalities of the immigrants are 
as follows: England, forty-eight; Ii^eland, fifty-seven ; Scotland, twenty- 
three; France, eight; G-ermany, twenty-four; Mexico, one hundred and 
twenty-six; Australia, six hundred and sixty-one; Tahiti, sixteen ; Chile, 
four; Peru, seven; China, six hundred and thirty-six; Vancouver's 
Island, one hundred and eighty-nine; Sandwich Islands, thirty-six. 
Their occupations were: Clergymen, three; clerks, forty-two; cooks, 
three; farmers, six; laborers, one thousand and twenty-three; merchants, 
fifty-four; mechanics, two hundred and fifty-six; mariners, sixteen; 
miners, one hundred and thirty-three; physicians, eight; without 
occupation, two hundred and sixty-seven. 
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ROOM AND NEED FOR POPULATION IN CALIFORNIA. 

According to the latest official estimate (October sixth, eighteen hun- 
dred and seventy-one), the area of the State of California will approxi- 
mate to one hundred and fifty ^three thousand square milfes, or ninety- 
seven million nine hundred and twenty thousand acres. Up to the 
present time only a little more than one third of this area has been sur- 
veyed by the General Government. Of this area, it is estimated by the 
Commissioner of the United States General Land Office, " that ninety 
million acres are susceptible of a diversified agriculture, or of otherwise 
being made productive." (United States Land OfiSce report, eighteen 
hundred and seventy, page one hundred and sixty.) The usual estimate 
is that forty million acres are arable; the land suitable for grazing of 
equal extent, and ten million acres capable of being made productive by 
protection from overflow w^hen swamp, or by irrigation when arid. 

The United States Land Office report for eighteen hundred and 
seventy, page one hundred and sixty, says: "Excluding the area 
granted by the General Government for different purposes, also the stir- 
face covered by Spanish and Mexican grants, and the quantity embraced 
in sales and locations, there yet remain one hundred million seventy 
thousand one hundred and seventy-seven and sixteen one hundredth 
acres of public lands within the limits of the State liable to disposal." 
Also, further on : " It is estimated that the coast district contains thirty 
thousand square miles of mountains, and twenty thousand square miles 
(twelve million eight hundred thousand acres) of valleys; and the 
interior districts, eighty thousand square miles (fifty-one million two 
hundred thousand acres) of valleys and plains, and fifty thousand of 
mountains;" (page one hundred and sixty-three.) 

As the latter estimate of the entire area of the State above given 
(made by the Chief Draughtsman in the office of the United States Sur- 
veyor General in San Francisco) purports to be a correction of former 
estimates, by omitting bays, harbors, lands covered by water, etc., the 
foregoing statement probably should be reduced in the same proportion, 
viz: about twenty i)er cent. Thus corrected the amount of land still 
to be disposed of by the General Gov^ernment, and a very large per- 
centage of which is still open to actual settlers, is sufficiently great to 
merit the attention of wise legislators, who appreciate the importance 
of hastening the process of occupying and making it productive. 

The last report of our Stale Surveyor General shows that the area of 
land cultivated in this State in eighteen hundred and seventy-one does 
not greatly exceed three million eighty -three thousand four hundred 
and ninety-five acres, or about one in every thirty, and that about one 
half of this area is devoted to the single crop of wheat. 

The actual population of California as compared with its area is so 
small, viz: only abott four to the square mile, that it is evident, without 
any important additions to the portion w^hich resides in cities and towns, 
that of the agricultural regions might be multiplied several hundred per 
cent without beginning to approach the degree of density which is con- 
sistent with the highest prosperity, or even that which has been attained 
in some of the larger and older Eastern States. Indeed, the prosperity 
of our larger cities and towns, in which are concentrated a great pro- 
portion of the taxable property of the State, requires that they shall be 
backed up by a larger agricultural and productive population settled 
around and beyond them. This has long been evident to every intel- 
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ligent person, whether resident among us, or merely a casual visitor who 
has examined the subject with any degree of care. 

DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION IN CALIFORNIA. 

The population of California as given by the United States census of 
eighteen hundred and seventy was fiv6 hundred and sixty thousand two 
hundred and forty-seven, of whom four hundred and ninety-nine thou- 
sand four hundred and twenty four are whites, forty-nine thousand three 
hundred and ten Chinese, four thousand two hundred and seventy-two 
colored, and seven thousand two hundred and forty-one Indians. Of 
these we find one hundred and fifty thousand three hundred and fifty- 
one, or nearly twenty-seven per cent, concentrated in San Francisco 
alone. In the ten cities and towns which succeed it in the order of 
their populations, viz: Sacramento, sixteen thousand two hundred and 
ninety-eight; Oakland, eleven thousand one hundred and four; Stock- 
ton, ten thousand and thirty-three; San Jose, nine thousand and ninety- 
one; Grass Yalley, seven thousand and sixty-six; Yallejo, six thousand 
three hundred and ninety -two; Los Angeles, ^ve thousand six hundred 
and fourteen; Marysville, four thousand three hundred and seventy-five; 
Chico, three thousand seven hundred and eighteen; and Santa Clara, 
three thousand four hundred and seventy, we find an additional popula- 
tion of seventy-sreven thousand one hundred and sixty-one — over thir- 
teen per cent. Thus we find over forty per cent of our inhabitants con- 
centrated in eleven of the largest cities and towns, leaving less than 
sixty per cent residents of the agricultural and mining districts beyond 
them. If the complaints made by many of these towns — that the enu- 
meration was defective — were true, the case is worse than as stated 
above. If we then take the numerous other towns not named above 
and estimate the number of inhabitants who do not occupy, cultivate, 
or improve the soil, and the large number of miners who are engaged in 
operations of a character which are not as yet productive, it will be 
evident that the number of people now actually occupying and culti- 
vating and otherwise improving and making productive the vast area of 
good agricultural land within the limits of this State is far smaller 
than is consistent with general and substantial prosperity. If we 
examine the methods of culture and pasturage in use among the class 
who occupy the lands which are adapted to agriculture, we find that 
our herdsmen and many of our farmers are exhausting the natural pas- 
tures by annually cutting or pasturing off the seeds before maturity, 
and taking no means of replenishing the land, whether by rest or the 
sowing of grass seeds, such as are in use in all countries where a careful 
and economical agriculture prevails. Our farmers also by confining 
themselves to the production of a single staple without manuring, rota- 
tion, or diversity of crops, are impoverishing their land, and at the same 
time not affording that permanent and profitable employment for labor- 
ing men and women, which is the chief characteristic of agriculture in 
other countries, even where labor-saving machinery has attained its 
greatest perfection. The facts in this regard have been fully stated in 
the annual reports of our State Agricultural Society. It is apparent 
that important additions are necessary to our agricultural population, 
pot only to increase its numbers, but also that our agriculture may be 
iDaproved, The wealth of the State would be greatly increased by 
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^AAir>,r trv i+fl Tioniilation. Population alone is wealth, and where it exists 
matria weaffiSs fo^^^^^ both Assessor and Tax Collector grows 
Zl Screlses w^th it, and thus the burden of maintaining a State and 
^Suny and 2uSi>l governments, as well as «°l^o f'/^/t Ttrl^ifr 
institutions of civilization is diminished, because shared by a greater 

""when we consider that California is as large as half a dozen of the 
moTtpopiIloureastern States which by reason of the density of their 

popuffon sustain all the institutions of a .W -f ^f ^"^/ei/y^fo^ 
^xnense to the taxpayers than is now possible here, the necessity lor 
fmSate and active efforts to bring about a change m our condition is 
sufficiently apparent. 

HOW TO ATTRACT POPULATION. 

The question then arises: how shall this be done? What means 
shall we take to attract useful additions to our PoP'^lat^o^^^J'^'^^. 
nntstions are best answered by references to the means adopted by 
atcoun'triesthat S^vebeen sWed ^-^-^ -^^1^ ^U c'S"; 
These Questions have received more or less attention m all couiitr.eJ 
wt ^occuSed by the Anglo-Saxon race. In the Australian colonies, 
Snated a^they are at the antipodes, a variety of plans have been 
adopted, it S used only as ^enal settlement the , a, ral^^^^^^^^ 
tages of the country, x^hich in many respects resemble those ot CaWornia 

soSn attracted voluntary immigrants. The <li«^7^^,7c,,f. ^^.^^JH 
• « «i.^-..+1tt nf+AT +V»A rliflooverv of the mines m this btate, ereaiea d. 
S thS^siSrt ttt S^^ populated our own mounta^s. 

Ts the vield of their placer mines diminished the attractions of agricul- 
Ture partura^e, and manufactures became stronger, and the number of 
Sos'e^enSSs in these productive industries increased The develop- 
ment of ^hfofdinary institutions of civilization created the same desire 
Sranermanrnt population to sustain them that arose among us a few 
vears a™ AceoXgly a liberal land system was e8tablished.under 
Sh tie herdsman lo^ld lease a large tract of ^^^J^ -f ^ ff ^^^ 
Tettlers required it, and /armers who, desired to settle oouldpui chase 
what land they needed for agriculture on easy ^^^f'l^f'l^^'^^^^° 
Wen this permanent settlement and improvement of the country, 
and thus avthrfoundation for manufactures and the development 
Sfevery Xr resource, a system of agencies in tj^ -«f ^^f ^"J^^^ 
and assisted passages for immigrants has been devised and set in 

seventy-one, shows what is accomplished in this manner by a^singie 
colony: 

Queensland migration.-The ship Indus, two thousand five hundred 
+nm burden sailed on the nineteenth instant from Gravesend tor iiris 
bane, Quee^^^^^^^^ the command of Captain Joh- Eoberts ; SurgecJ 

Superintendent, E. Dowdney, Esq.; Matron, Miss Gdlies ^J^J^^^^^^^^^ 
the one hundred and third vessel that has sailed ^n the land order syB 
tem of emiA^^ under the immediate direction of the Queensland Gov 
ernment Office, thirty-two Charing Cross, London. She .<^ontains thre 
Sred and ninety-two souls, divided into paying, assisted, and free 
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passengers, and consisting of one hundred and fifty members of families, 
one hundred and five single men, one hundred and thirty-seven single 
females. 

The settlement of the Canadian Provinces has been encouraged by 
similar means. 

It is not expected that the State of California will adopt any system 
as thorough as that above mentioned, and fortunately we have not the 
same difficulties to overcome as the Colonies in Australia and New Zea- 
land, while the inducements we are able to present to emigrants are 
far greater. But it is a matter of history that those countries grow 
most rapidly in wealth and population by voluntary immigration whose 
resources and attractions are most thoroughly advertised and thus 
brought to the attention of the classes that may be attracted, and which 
do most to facilitate the movements of those who are able and willing 
to come. The English Colonies have largely depended upon the proceeds 
of sales of land to settlers, usually at one pound sterling, or ^ve dollars 
per acre, to reimburse them for the outlay incurred in attracting them, 
and their expectations have not. been disappointed. California offers to 
settlers lands gratis under the homestead law, or at the mere cost of 
survey and registry by preemption; i, e. at one dollar and twenty-five 
cents J and two dollars and fifty cents per acre. This inducement is suf- 
ficient to attract them if only the quantity and quality of our lands and 
the advantages of our climate, our public school system, and other liberal 
legislation are properly made known, what is possible done to diminish 
the cost of transportation hither and the expense and difficulty of obtain- 
ing the information they require as to suitable available lands upon which 
to make their homes after their arrival. 

WHAT HAS BEEN DONE IN OTHER STATES. 

Several of the Western States have adopted legislation and ap- 
propriated puplic moneys for the purpose of attracting population, to 
hasten the occupation and cultivation of their vacent lands. 

Iowa. — In eighteen hundred and sixty Iowa appointed a Commissioner 
to reside at New York, to promote immigration to the State of Iowa. 
The war interfered with his success, and propably they had not the 
right man in the right place. In eighteen hundred and sixty -two his 
office was abolished. In eighteen hundred and seventy, however, " An. 
Act to encourage immigration to the State of Iowa " was passed. The 
Eoard of Immigration created, consists of the Governor and one mem- 
ber from each Congressional District. A Secretary elected by them is 
the only working officer, as the Eoard only meets annually, and mileage 
is only allowed them for two meetings in each year. The Secretary is 
paid for his services. Five thousand dollars was appropriated for the 
publication of documents prepared by the Secretary, and by a joint 
resolution the Secretary of State was directed to supply postage and 
stationery. Under this authority the paper was supplied for printing 
sixty-five thousand copies of their pamphlet as well as all other postage 
and stationery, an amount equal to the original appropriation. The 
Secretary informs me that the present Legislature will be asked for a 
largely increased appropriation (twenty thousand dollars) upon the 
showing made. 
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LEGISLATION OF MINNESOTA. 



In Minnesota the Legislature commenced legislation upon this subject 
by an Act to encourage immigration, approved June eleventh, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-eight. It appropriated only one hundred dollars, to 
be paid Joseph A. Wheelock for preparing and superintending the pub- 
lication in newspapers in different parts of the United States of a series 
of essays on the climate, soil, and resources of the State of Minnesota. 

On the second of August of the same year, the Legislature passed an 
Act providing for the creation and regulation of emigrant aid societies 
to provide for the encouragement of emigration to the State of Minne- 
sota. 

By an Act to provide for the encouragement of immigration, approved 
April fifteenth, eighteen hundred and sixty-one, the Commissioner of 
Statistics was authorized to publish annually, at the expense of the 
State, five thousand copies of his report, as a pamphlet of not more 
than two hundred pages, which were to be distributed through Europe 
and the United States, and monthly ofiieial communications from him 
were to be published in leading papers in the large eastern cities, and 
those of European seaports if possible. One thousand dollars was 
appropriated for his salary, in lieu of copyright, and fifteen hundred 
dollars for his expenses. 

In eighteen hundred and sixty-three, during the war, the Act was 
repealed. In eighteen hundred and sixty-four, an Act to organize a 
system for the promotion of immigration to the State of Minnesota was 
passed, and approved March fourth, eighteen hundred and sixty-four. It 
directed that three thousand dollars should be appropriated annually; 
and three thousand four hundred dollars was appropriated in eighteen 
hundred and sixty-four to carry the Act into effect. 

So satisfactory were the results thus obtained that, in eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty-seven, the Legislature created a State Board of Immigra- 
tion, and placed ten thousand dollars at their disposal, to employ agents 
and correspondents, prepare and publish documents concerning the 
resources of Minnesota, etc., and to enhance and encourage immigration 
by every means in their power, and they were to report their labors, 
with facts and suggestions, as a basis for future legislation. In eighteen 
hundred and sixty-eight, three thousand dollars was appropriated for 
the publication and distribution of immigration documents. The total 
amount assessed for State taxes in Minnesota during that year was 
three hundred and twenty-five thousand seven hundred and eighty-seven 
dollars and eighty-five cents. 

In eighteen hundred and sixty-nine the Act of eighteen hundred and 
sixty-seven was repealed, apparently to change the Commissioners, for a 
similar Act was at once passed, and ten thousand dollars was placed at 
the disposal of the new Board. The total State tax assessed in Minne- 
sota for eighteen hundred and sixty-nine was three hundred and ninety 
thousand six hundred and twenty dollars. 

In eighteen hundred and seventy another change in the Board appears 
to have been necessary, for a new Act was passed, and two out of the 
three Commissioners, in addition to the Grovernor and Secretary of State, 
were named, and ten thousand dollars placed at their disposal. By 
another Act a Commissioner of Statistics was created, (the Assistant 
Secretary of State is ex ofiicio Commissioner,) with power to secure very 
full statistics from county officers concerning Minnesota, " its agricul- 
ture, manufactures, commerce, and population, including vital statistics 
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and all useful facts which he may be able to gather bearing upon the 
material and social interests of the State, and tending to afford at home 
and abroad a correct knowledge of its resources and progress." The 
statistics thus compiled were published and used as an immigration docu- 
ment, precisely as the Surveyor General's report has been used by the 
California Immigrant Union of this Stat^. 

LEGISLATION OF WISCONSIN. 

In Wisconsin, in eighteen hundred and sixty-seven, an Act was passed 
<^to enhance and encourage immigration to this State from the older 
States of the Union and from Europe." It provided for printing and 
distributing immigration pamphlets in the English, Welsh, German, and 
Scandinavian languages, in such number as to the Board may seem 
proper. Only two thousand dollars was placed at the disposal of the 
Board for this purpose. 

In eighteen hundred and sixty-eight the Act was amended, enlarging 
the power of the Board and adding French to the list of languages in 
which pamphlets were to be published. It also authorized them to pro- 
vide " for the collection of statistics and useful information concerning 
the climate, products, population, and resources of this State, together 
with a statement of the best routes to this State from the large cities of 
Europe, and for printing the same " in those languages. 

A few days after the Act was again amended in a way intended to 
encourage the people of the State to interest themselves in the move- 
ment. The Board had one member appointed by the Governor from 
each Congressional District, and he and the Secretary of State were 
made ex ofiicio members. The Governor was also to aj)point, with the 
approval of the Board, a committee of three in each county, to assist 
the State Board by looking after the interests of their own county. 
These county committees were to obtain lists of the names and post 
office addresses of such fi-iends and relatives of the inhabitants of their 
respective localities as were living in the Eastern States and Europe. A 
copy of the list was to be sent to the State Board, and by them the 
county committees were to be supplied with documents to mail to these 
addresses and postage to send them. Further to interest the counties, 
the Board of Supervisors might authorize the committees to prepare and 
publish special documents concerning the attractions and advantages of 
their own county, at the expense of the County Treasury. These docu- 
ments the committee were at liberty to mail with those supplied by the 
State Board. 

The State Board were authorized to offer prizes to authors for suitable 
immigration documents; copyright those accepted, and publish them; 
and also publish communications in foreign and Eastern papers, paying 
only the cost of composition and transmission. !N"one of the Board were 
paid for their services, and only three thousand dollars was placed at 
their disposal to carry out these objects. <|H 

In eighteen hundred and seventy-one the experience gained had shewn 
that the amount of work which could thus be profitably performed was 
sufficient in importance to make it worth while to pay some one to 
attend to it properly, and not merely devolve it as unpaid work upon 
officers having other duties to attend to, for which alone they were paid. 
A new Act was passed by which the office of Commissioner of Immigra- 
tion was created — ^the first appointed, his successors to be elected. All 
th© duties of the old Board were devolved upon him, and their records 
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placed in his charge. He is " annually to prepare a pamphlet calculated 
to give all useful information concerning this State, showing briefly and 
concisely its developed and undeveloped agricultural and mineral 
resources, the quantity of land in the State belonging to the United 
States and subject to preemption or entry under the homestead law; the 
quantity for sale belonging to ^he State and to railroad companies; the 
averafi«e price thereof; a general description of the climate, qualities 
of soil, productions and productiveness thereof; timber, water power 
facilities for manufactures, for navigation and commerce, railroad con- 
nections, present and prospective; and all other information, statistical or 
otherwise, tending to show the attractions and advantages which the 
State oifer to immigration, and the facilities for reaching the same. ^ 

The same plan of county committees was retained, but their appoint- 
ment given to the Commissioner. He was also authorized to appoint 
agents abroad, without compensation or power to incur any expenses 
unless authorized by the Commissioner in pursuance of law. (buch 
aa-ents would probably be ticket agents of well estabhshed railroad or 
steamship lines, whose agency and supply of pamphlets, etc., would 
increase their business.) ^v« -^ +1.^ 

He was to appoint a local agent at Chicago for four months m the 
year at seventy -five dollars per month, and to act himself as local agent 
at Milwaukee. He was to endeavor to arrange with railroad companies 
for reduced fares for immigrants, to cooperate with the Bureau of Immi- 
gration in Washington so far as he can with advantage to this btate, to 
live his time and attention to the subject of immigration, to distribute 
pamphlets and disseminate information wherever in his judgment it will 
be most beneficial, and to do his utmost with the means placed at his 
disposal to promote immigration to this State* x> -^x. 

He is to report annually his labors, expenditures, results thereot, with 
such references, suggestions, and statistics as may furnish reliable data 
for future legislation on the subject. , , , . , •, . 

Five thousand dollars were appropriated for his salary and to cover 
all the expenses to be incurred under the Act. . , , 

Thus, though all the legislation has been characterized by extreme 
economy, the appropriation has gradually been increased, as the laets 
and results satisfied the people and the Legislature that such appropri- 
ations were useful and remunerative. 

Samples of the publications by the States of Iowa and Minnesota 
under these Acts are herewith exhibited, as also the report of the Sec- 
retary of the Iowa Board of Immigration. 

LEGISLATION IN KANSAS. 

The Legislature of Kansas, by an Act approved February twenty- 

ninth, eighteen hundred and sixty-four, entitled "immigration to Kan- 

^sas— an Act supplementary to an Act entitled an Act to enable the 

• trustees of colleges, academies, universities, and other institutions, 

societies, and companies to become bodies corporate," approved February 

ninth, eighteen hundred and fifty-nine, provided for the formation ot 

corporations for the promotion of immigration to the State of Kansas, 

ffiving them all the usual powers of corporations, to contract and 

be contracted with, acquire and convey at pleasure all such real and 

, personal property as may be necessary and convenient to carry into 

efi'ect the object of the incorporation, and do all needful acts to carry 

into effect the object for which it was created, etc. 
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By another Act approved February twenty-sixth, eighteen hundred 
and sixty-four, a Bureau of Immigration was created, as follows : 

BUREAU or IMMIGRATION — AN ACT TO ESTABLISH A BUREAU OF IMMIGRA- 
TION AND APPOINT AGENTS THERErOR. 

Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Kansas: 

Sec. 1. That the Governor be and he is hereby empowered to appoint, 
by and with the consent of the Senate, two Commissioners of Immigra- 
tion, who together with the Governor shall constitute a Bureau of Im- 
migration, which shall have power to appoint one or more agents to 
visit Europe for the purpose of encouraging and directing immigration 
to this State; to make contracts with railroad and packet companies 
for the purpose of securing a low rate of fare to immigrants, and to per- 
form such other functions as may be necessary to secure the ends aimed 
at in this Act; provided^ however, that said Bureau of Immigration or its 
agents shall not under any consideration involve the State in any in- 
debtedness or expense in amount exceeding the sum appropriated by 
this Act. 

Sec. 2. The Bureau of Immigration shall each year collect and com- 
pile for publication, in an annual report to the Legislature, and also in 
such other forms as they may judge best and necessary to aid the object 
of the Bureau, all statistics and facts relating to the character and 
resources of this State, the amount of money received and expended by 
them, and all such other information as shall be of general interest to 
the State and calculated to subserve the designs of this Act. 

Sec. 3. It shall be the duty of the Faculty of the State Agricultural 
College, of the State Normal School, and of the State University, when 
organized, to carefully preserve a daily meteorological record, which, 
with all such other information relative to soil, minerals, and all other 
scientific facts bearing upon the resources of the State that such Facul- 
ties may be able to gather, shall be forwarded for publication to the 
office of the Bureau at the Capital. 

Sec. 4. It shall be the duty of the County Assessors of the several 
organized counties in the State to prepare annually a report of the 
amount of lands in their several counties, what proportion may be 
vacant, what under cultivation, and all such other information as they 
may possess tending to increase a knowledge of the various counties of 
the State, and forward the same to this Bureau. 

Sec. 5. It shall be the duty of the State Geologist to prepare an 
abstract of such investigations as he may have made as to the soil, 
minerals, coal, salt springs, and other information which <3ame within 
the legitimate duty of this office to gather, at such times as the Bureau 
of Immigration may require. 

Sec 6. That the sum of five thousand dollars ($5,000) be and the 
same is hereby appropriated out of any moneys not otherwise appro- 
priated, for the purpose of defraying the expenses of agents to be sent 
to Europe, and other expenses incidental to the operations of this Bureau; 
and the Governor is hereby empowered to direct the Auditor to draw 
his warrants upon the Treasurer for such amounts as the Bureau shall 
deem proper, not exceeding the above amount. Such vouchers to be 
marked « Immigration Fund," and the State Treasurer shall pay each at 
sight. 

Sec. 7. The aforenamed Commissioners shall enter upon their duties 
on the first day of April, A. D. eighteen hundred and sixty-four, and 
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remain in office for one year, and shall take the required oath of Stale 
officers, and shall each give bonds in the amount of two thousand dollars 
(2,000), to be approved by the Governor, conditioned to faithfully per- 
form the duties required by their appointment and this Act. 

Seo. 8. The Bureau of Immigration shall, as much as possible, 
encourage and try to effect the organization of a State Immigration 
Society, which shall cooperate with this Bureau in aid of immigration. 

Sec. 9. This Act shall take effect and be in force from and after its 
passage. 

Thus the State Board was directed to try to awaken interest enough 
among the general public in the matter of hastening the population and 
development of the resources of the State to secure the organization of 
a private association to cooperate with the State officers who had State 
funds at their disposal, and facilitate the settlement of immigrants m 
the different counties. 

Here, the public have been in advance of the Legislature, and such an 
organization now exists and has been in active operation for over two 
years, and offers its services to the State, and the public spirit and dis- 
interested motives and objects of its members, as well as the character 
and standing of its officers, speak for themselves as to the consideration 
to which its application is entitled. 

In the " Act making appropriations for miscellaneous expenses, ap- 
proved March third, eighteen hundred and seventy-one," occurs the fol- 
lowing paragraph: 

"For immigration purposes, the sum of twenty-five hundred dollars; 
the said sum to be expended by the Governor in purchasing twenty-five 
hundred copies of a book now ready for publication, entitled ^The 
Resources and Development of Kansas; Fifteen Years Experience; with 
a new map and twenty-five illustrations; by C. C. Hutchinson.' Five 
copies of said book shall be placed at the disposal of each and every 
Senator and Representative of the present Legislature, to be distributed 
by them outside of Kansas, and the remainder of said books shall be 
distributed by the Governor in sucli manner as he shall deem best 
calculated to call attention to the resources and advantages presented 
by the State of Kansas," 

Also anoi^her paragraph, as follows: 

" That the sum of twenty-five hundred dollars is hereby appropriated 
for the purpose of collecting and publishing such information and sta- 
tistics as are best calculated to induce and aid immigration to the State; 
and that for the same purpose the further sum of twenty-five hundred 
dollars is hereby appropriated to pay the necessary expenses of collect- 
ing, transporting, and exhibiting the agricultural products of Kansas at 
the industrial exhibitions of the East, during the year eighteen hundred 
and seventy-one. The moneys hereby appropriated shall be paid to the 
Kansas Immigration Society, on presentation by the said society ot 
vouchers setting forth in detail the disbursements of the society for 
the purpose or purposes hereinbefore named, verified by affidavit of its 
President and Secretary, and approved by the Governor and Secretary 
of State." 

Thus Kansas appears to be very much in earnest in its efforts to make 
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its advantages and attractions known abroad. The result of its earlier 
appropriations of State moneys was the organization of a large and 
public spirited private association, which is appreciated, encouraged, and 
aided by the State, and which has demonstrated to private landowners 
that it will pay them handsomely, and better than any other course, to 
subdivide and sell their lands to actual settlers, and to take all necessary 
means to advertise them and attract purchasing settlers from abroad. 
As a result, Kansas has filled up rapidly with an "enterprising and intel- 
ligent i^opulation and taxable wealth, and not only that State but the 
entire West has been benefited by the enterprise developed, and the 
new and productive population attracted, when pubhc attention was 
once fairly turned in that direction. 

From the accompanying statement it will appear that the work per- 
formed by the California Immigrant Union for the past two years has 
been of precisely the same character in every respect as that thus 
devolved upon State officers, and paid for from the Treasuries of other 
States, to the extent of the means at its disposal. And its records are 
open to the fullest examination of all who are interested in the subject 
of immigration or any of the matters to which they refer. 

GAINS IN MINNESOTA. 

In the United States Land Office report for eighteen hundred and 
seventy-one, the United States Surveyor General for Minnesota reports: 

^^ The established fact that the ]^orthern Pacific Railroad will be com- 
pleted to the Red River this season is causing a volume of immigration 
to the northwestern portion of the State, unprecedented 'in any previous 
year. In Otter Tail and Beker Counties, settlements are being made 
with astonishing rapidity. It is estimated that along the line of the 
Northern Pacific Railway and in the region above mentioned not less 
than thirty thousand inhabitants will be added to the permanent popu- 
lation of the State during the present season. Other parts of the State 
have also received large accessions of settlers during the j^ear." 

GAINS IN NEBRASKA. 

The United States Surveyor General of Nebraska in the same volume 
i*eports : 

"Immigration to Nebraska during the year eighteen hundred and 
seventy-one, has been unusually large, and the progress of the State in 
niaterial development correspondingly rapid. A careful estimate based 
upon statistics obtained from the State Superintendent of Immigration 
and from other reliable sources, places the total increase of population 
aunng the year by immigration at about seventy-five thousand. This 
^rge influx is to a great extent due to the systematic efforts of the State 
ward of Immigration and the railway companies, in making known the 
superior inducements the State offers the settler and for the profitable 
employment of capital and labor. 

'^An interesting feature of this remarkable increase is the establishment 
ot numerous colonies through the instrumentality of those railroad com- 
pames owning land granted by the general Government, which they offer 
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families." ^ 

The Commissioner of the General Land Office, in the same volume, 
(report of eighteen hundred and seventy-one), says: 

" The emi<vration to the States west of the Mississippi during the last 
^Tin^Kati a-^SSMuri^g the fiscal 7^^^^^^^^ 

population of not less than ^^y tbousa.d per ons _0t the ^ \hej^\g^« 

nations of the old -world." 

This, it will be remembered, was during a year in which the averag. 
gain of California was sadly falling off. 

IMMQBATION DOCUMENTS OF OTHER STATES-PRICES OF THEIR LAKDS, ETC 

'' .flow^fthe Home for Immigrants: being a treatise on the ^esourcj 

of Iowa,'and giving -e^'-^y-^^f.^^f ^^^^^^^^^^ 

benefit of immigrants and others. J^^oiisi^^'i '^J *''"'' 

^^rresultof this style of legislation to increase population and t^ 
able property is indicated in the following sentences : 

uAs compared with other States the rates of ^^^^^on are lo^ 
-the levy for all State purposes being but two mills on the dollar. 
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some counties or districts the people voluntarily impose additional taxes 
upon themselves for building schoolKouses and various other local im- 
provements which enhance the value of their property and by which 
they are directly beuefited. The financial condition of Iowa is not 
equaled by any other State in the Union." 

The table elsewhere given shows that in the past ten years Iowa has 
gained in population ^ve hundred and sixteen thousand eight hundred 
and eighty-nine, a number equal to about nine tenths of the entire present 
population of this State, and has a population double that of California in 
an area only one third as large as ours; and has, according to this pamphlet 
(page 57), only a quarter of a million of acres of (rovernment land 
remaining within her limits, and her people on the average are poorer 
than ours. Yet Iowa is here stretching out her arms for more population, 
and wanting more poor men within her limits, for her people understand 
that population is wealth. 

Let us next see how lands in Iowa are situated and the terms on which 
they are obtainable, and what are the inducements to settlers there 
which have proven so sufficient to attract them. On page fifty-seven I 
find the following paragraph : 

^^ Government Lands, — All the Government lands yet remaining to be 
taken are situated in the northwest part of the State, and may be esti- 
mated at a quarter of a million of acres. The larger ]Dortion of them 
are situated in the Counties of Osceola, Lyon, Sioux, and Plymouth. 
They are only in the market to be taken by preemption or as home- 
steads. This is a wise arrangement; for if they were subject to 'private 
entry,* speculators w^ould soon have them. As it is, they must pass from 
the Government into the hands of actual settlers." 

There is instruction for us as well as information in that paragraph. 
And if Iowa can afford to advertise on this scale to hasten the occupation 
and cultivation of her quarter of a million acres of Government land, 
what cannot the State of California afford to do to prevent her eighty 
million acres of Government lands continuing unimproved and unpro- 
ductive? If Iowa has obtained from the General Government the boon 
of having her public lands reserved for actual settlei^s at Government 
rates, why may not California have the same benefit conferred upon 
her? And why should not the same policy be adopted as to our remain- 
ing State lands? I submit these questions for the earnest consideration 
of our legislators. 

But Iowa does not merely advertise this quarter of a million acres of 
Government lands as constituting an attraction for settlers. Her legis- 
lators took a far wiser view of their duty and the true policy of 
the State. Iowa's public lands had, prior to eighteen hundred and 
seventy, as these figures indicate, passed not only into the hands of 
actual settlers, but largely into the hands of land speculators, and as 
grants and subsidies to railroad corporations. There was the same 
deprecation of land monopolies there as here. There is, however, no 
means known to American law for taking land away from actual owners 
who hold without improvement, and distributing it in smaller parcels 
among those who desire to settle upon and improve it. The Legislature 
appreciated the evil, and, after due consideration, adopted the only 
P^??jl>le and sensible remedy. It was: 

First — ^Prevention for the future^ secured by persuading the General 
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preemption settlers^ and dnctive monopolies by liberally 

Sird^diTcL^aro^^^^^^^^ tm^ctSn?trc^rne^w taxable p.o, 

^t;t\t r mt S-: lb? i:;rare"nised as offering inducements 

^^rS eyiSfts^p^mJhlSt is stated tbat " superior i^eilitiej 
for ac?Sg cheap lands in Iowa are now offered to actual settlers b 
several of the lanJi grant railroad companies. Knowang that the bus^ 

It only 1„ ^eat .dv.ntog'e to the thoneands ..ho may become toi 
ImS*?. .tat?d to hav. ,eo.4dV.. hundred »d "glf*' *» 

railroad, n^o«t»y ^ *^^!^ ^/^Ji^.^ll in lots of forty aires or more oj 

S5r„?ASL\:?«tSdedtSfis^rK^^^^^ 
X^;.-?«d*ss.»s^»Sr^SaS? 

tracts at higher figures, ^he pnees are now low ^^^0 
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counties in the State, and therefore through lands which were even at 
that early day (eighteen hundred and fifty-six) already occupied and 
improved," it there obfkined few or no lands under its grant, and new- 
comers desiring to settle there must pay prices fully as high as those 
asked in Santa Clara, Napa, or Sonoma — corresponding counties in this 
State, 

In Honorable Edward Young's Eeport on Immigration, from the 
Bureau of Statistics, in Washington, at page eighty-two, from the reports 
of local Assessors of Internal Ee venue, it is stated that in Iowa small 
improved farms, partly fenced and partly cultivated, with frame build- 
ings, sell as follows: Lee County, twenty dollars to seventy-five dollars 
per acre; medium quality, fifty. Scott, twenty-five to two hundi'ed dol- 
lars; one half under cultivation. Jackson, twenty dollars to twenty-five 
dollars; wooden dwellings; co barns. Clayton, twenty dollars to fifty 
dollars. Kossuth, six dollars to twenty dollars, according to location; 
some of the improved farms are unfeneed, cattle in some neighborhoods 
being herded; frame buildings. Jasper, from twenty-five dollars to forty 
dollars; farms about two thirds fenced and not cultivated; small frame 
buildings. Other counties genei^ally range from fifteen dollars to thirty- 
five dollars and forty dollars: Unimproved lands range in different 
counties from ^ve dollars to twent}?- dollars; timber lands from ten dol- 
lars to thirty dollars and forty dollars; prairie, ^ve dollars to twenty 
dollars, and in a few cases one dollar and fifty cents and two dollars and 
fifty cents per acre. Rents of farms range from two dollars and fifty 
cents to fifteen dollars ])ev acre — usually two dollars and fifty cents to 
^VG dollars; or at one third, two fifths, or one half of the crop. I sub- 
mit that there is no difficulty in matching these inducements to settlers 
in almost any portion of California not in the immediate vicinity of San 
Francisco, and it is not likely to damage the State by letting the fact be 
known. 

On pages 51 to 53 the Cedar Eapids and Missouri Eiver Eailroad and 
the Iowa Falls and Sioux City Eailroads, are stated to have lands in 
thirty counties, amounting to one million and thirty thousand three 
hundred and eighty-nine acres. "The lands oifered by this company 
vary in price from three to twelve dollars per acre.. At the latter price 
persons can secure very choice locations within two to four miles of im- 
portant stations. A few tracts nearer stations are held at still higher 
figures. Further from the stations six dollars to ten dollars per acre, 
and six to twenty miles from the railroad at ^ve and six dollars per 
acre. * * * * T^^e price of timber lands varies much 
according to location and quality from fifteen dollars to forty dollars 
per acre. * ' * * * From Sioux City down the Missouri • 
Hiver Valley " lands range from five to ten dollars per acre. '* For " the 
lands belonging to the Iowa Falls and Sioux City Eailroad, a magnificent 
grant embracing about seven hundred thousand acres * * * 
on either side and within fifteen miles of the railroad, the terms of sale 
are the same as for the lands belonging to the Cedar Eapids and Missouri 
Eiver Eailroad grant. " 

On pages fifty-four to fifty-six the Des Moines Valley Eailroad is said 
to have land amounting to three hundred and sixty-two thousand nine 
hundred and ninety-seven acres. " The prices range from four dollars to 
twelve dollars per acre, averaging about eight dollars per acre." And 
to show how valuable these lands are and how great the inducemenrto 
purchase, it is added: "The excellent quality of these lands would very 
soon enable the purchaser to pay for his home from the products of the 
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soil It has very often been demonstrated in Iowa that the first crop 
of wheat, a^^ will pay for the land at ten dollars 

and particularly where a "no fence law" ^V^'?''^'>,^^^^ 
quite as well, and there is no reason why we should ^^^.^^^^^f^* .^^^ 
Seighty millions of acres of Government land yet undisposed of and 
Tpen to\omestead and preemption entry, and railroad Sf ^J^ ^^^^^^^^^ 
iL at prices as low as those above mentioned Cahfornia offers mduce 
mfnts ^to settlers fully equal to the above, and would probably attrae 
immigration as successfully if due care were taken to make hei attrae 
tions and resources known. , , r.m 01:^0 

In each of the above cases the names and locations of the land offices 
and agents of the railroad companies are carefully given, that they may 
be found or addressed by letter. , ,^ . « +• i4V^i,r +n Kp ni' 

The pamphlet contains a variety of other i^f^i'^^*t'^\l^^^l^,t^^^^ 
use to newcomers to which I cannot refer, among which, l^o^ejer, are 
laws exempting from taxation for ten years one ^^i^^f ^.^^/^^^^^/^.^/^^^^ 
of real and personal property for each acre planted m forest timber; 
fiU dolLrs For five yeLs for each acre planted and cu tivated m fruit 
?r2s and county a^ithorities are authorized by law to make similar 
exempt^^ns from county taxes for shade trees planted along pubhc high- 
waTrnTfoi hV not to exceed five hundred dollars for each mile of 
The'^^i and fof each mile of the latter. Thus Jowa w-1^^^^^^^ no 
means to increase her taxable property and make the ^tat^ inviting to 
permanent settlers. The facts concerning ^^^^^^l^^^^^f.^f^^^^^^^ 
State show that railroad companies do not sell their lands for niuch less 
thfn the market value of similar lands; that the exiBtence of similar 
grants in this State need not be considered an .]J^i^|^^^^*^f .^^^^^.^f^ 
hindrance to settlement, as some profess to consider them and point out 
to all such the true means to be taken by a State to hasten the process 
of passing them into private ownership. 

LANDS IN Mi;srNESOTA. 

I have also before me the immigration pamphlet of ^^^^^^ Pff !^f,^^^^^ 
tied: "Minnesota, its resources and progress, its beauty, l^^^^^hfulne. , 
and fertility, and its attractions and advantages as a ^/me or immi- 
trantr Compiled by the Commissioner of Statistics and published by 
direction of Horace Austin, Governor. St. Paul; 1871. 

On ^^^^^^ sixty-two of this pamphlet it is stated that " ^^^f ^rding to the 
latent surveys and estimates the total area of Minnesota is fifty-one 
Son seven hundred and one thousand seven hundred and sixty 
^cres Of this there are in the hands of private owners about eleven 
mnUon acres; held by railroads, schools, ^'^^^^^'^^^f^^^^ 
acres; being a total absorbtion of twenty-two milhon acres of the public 
lands and leaving an area of thirty milhon acres (more than halt 
^e enthe Sta^^^^^ fo^r the landless and poor oj -^^\^^^o--of t^e e^^^^^ 
enter on and possess. Here is a domain abounding m all the element^ 
of health, beauty, and fertility; an area nearly ^Vl^T^f^'l^il wS 
England States, larger than many of the prmcipa ities f , ^y ope, whicj 
awfits the developing hand of the frugal and mdustrious among all 
classes and conditions of men." / u • u ^-p r.^-,^^a& 

The liberal provisions of the United States land laws (which of course 
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apply equally to the eighty million acres of public lands in this State) 
are then explained at length. , ^ ^ x 

As to other lands, on page sixty-eight, concerning State lands donat- 
ed by Congress to the endowment of public schools, the State Univer- 
sity, and an Agricultural College, it is said: 

"An excellent system for the gradual sale of these lands has been 
devised. They are placed under the control of the State Auditor, and 
provision is made for their appraisal at a price not below five dollars j^er 
acre and each year a quantity of these lands is offered at public sale in 
the several counties. The j)urchaser is required to pay in cash fifteen 
per cent of the amount of his bid for prairie lands, and twenty-six to 
seventy-five per cent for timber land, according to the value of such 
timber. On the remainder of the purchase money the purchaser is 
granted a credit of twenty years at seven per cent interest, payable 
yearly in advance, or he may at any time within that period pay the 
whole amount, receive a deed at once, and thus stop the accruing of 
interest. These advantageous terms attract crowds of purchasers at the 
annual sales'^ 

If there is any advantage in the California plan of forcing the school 
lands at the rate of one dollar and twenty-five cents per acre far in 
advance of settlement into the hands of speculators who will not 
improve and occupy them, and usually pay but five dollars on account, 
and then merely hold to forestall and exact a large profit from those 
who may afterwards come here and desire to farm and improve them, so 
far as the price is concerned it is in favor of purchasers here who are 
fortunate and enterprising enough to obtain the bargains offered. 

Eailroad lands are said to be for sale (page sixty-nine) by the Southern 
Minnesota Eailroad at from three dollars to ^wq dollars per acre upon 
long time, with reasonable interest. The Union and St. Peter Eailroad 
confine their sales to actual settlers, to whom they offer land at five 
dollars per acre, the purchaser paying three years interest in advance, 
at seven per cent, and the principal after the expiration of that time in 
four annual installments. The St. Paul and Pacific Eailroad Company 
sell their lands at five dollars to ten dollars per acre, cash, or on ten 
years credit, at seven per cent interest. The Lake Superior and Missis- 
sippi Eailroad Company sell their lands at from four dollars to eight 
dollars per acre, and on long credit, at seven per cent interest. Among 
these lands "there is little or no prairie; but they comprise a variety of 
openings and forests of pine and hard wood, and abound in meadows and 
lakes and deposits of minerals;" a description which would apply to our 
npper foothill or mountain valley regions, nearly all of which in Cali- 
fornia is Government land, open on Government terms to actual setters. 

The St. Paul and Sioux City and the Milwaukee and St. Paul Eail- 
roads offer lands at from five dollars to ten dollars per acre, one tenth 
c^sh, one tenth in one year, and balance in four equal annual payments, 
with interest at seven per cent. 

As to unimproved private lands, it is stated in Hon. E. Young's Eeport 
on Immigration, at pages seventy-eight and seventy-nine, the price of 
unimproved land in Minnesota to be as follows: "VVabashaw County, 
two dollars and a half to fifteen dollars per acre; Washington, two 
dollars and a half timber, prairie, twenty dollars; Hennepin, twenty- 
five dollars to seventy-five dollars; Goodhue, five dollars to fifteen 
dollars; Eamsey, six miles out, with no clearing or fencing, seven dollars; 
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Stearns, ten dollars to thirty dollars; Anokee, two dollars and a half to 
six dollars, part timber and part prairie, not much of it fenced; Dakota, 
two dollars, mostly prairie ; Le Sueur, four dollars to twenty dollars, none 
cleared, none fenced; Elue Earth, ten dollars, prairie land eight dollars 
to twenty -five dollars, without fencing; Winona, from ^ve dollars to 
fifteen doUars, no choice lands vacant, etc. 

Small improved farms: Washington, ten dollars to thirty-five dollars 
per acre; Wabashaw, from ten dollars to forty dollars; as a general rule 
about half the land is plowed and fenced, each farm having a small log 
or frame dwelling and straw covered stable; Goodhue, fifteen dollars to 
fifty dollars per acre, according to amount of improvements; Stearns, 
average, twenty dollars per acre; Olmstead, fifteen dollars to thirty-five 
dollars; Le Sueur, five dollars to forty dollars, one quarter under culti- 
vation and fenced; Winona, ten dollars to thirty dollars per acre, log 
or small frame buildings, etc., etc. 

Rents of small improved farms are said to be: Washington, three 
to ^ye dollars per acre, or one third crop to owner, who furnishes only 
the land; Wabashaw, three dollars to five dollars, if on shares one half, 
the owner providing one half the stock, implements, and seeds. Other 
counties the same. Le Sueur owner receives one quarter and furnishes 
nothing, otherwise one half, etc., etc. 

In all these respects Minnesota has no advantages over California. 

As to unimproved private lands, it is stated in the Minnesota pamphlet 
that ^' they can be purchased, accessibly situated among settlements, and 
frequently within ^re to eight miles of large towns, which aiford good 
markets for vegetables and dairy products, at from four dollars to fif- 
teen dollars per acre, partially upon credit. Lands of fair quality are 
offered at ^ve dollars to twenty dollars per acre, within ten miles of St. 
Paul, a city of twenty thousand inhabitants, whore high city prices are 
eagerly paid for all garden and dairy products, and where manure for 
enriching second rate lands is gladly given to farmers who will haul it 
away. Similar opportunities are presented in the vicinity of other large 
and growing towns. Farms of various degrees of impi^ovement are 
frequently offered for sale at from twelve dollars to forty dollars per 
acre, such price being often less than tM cost of the buildings and fences. 
These cases occur not from the undesirable character of the property 
so much as from the restlessness and love of change characteristic of 
Western people." 

Probably if the attractions of the climate and soil of the Pacific Coast 
were properly laid before the farmers of Minnesota such cases would 
shortly be far more numerous than at present. A Californian reading 
the above is apt to imagine that second rate land is common there, or he 
may think that considering the rigor of the winter climate, lands there 
to live upon and cultivate are not worth more than such prices. Farmers 
there, also, hearing of the prices of cultivated land here may well desire 
to come to this State, where the rapid enhancement in the value of land 
will alone enrich them faster than the rates indicated above. And this 
paragraph itself, as well as correspondence on file in the office of the 
California Immigrant Union, will serve to show that Minnesota presents 
a fine field for the operations of an Immigration Agent from California. 

SOURCES OF IMMIGRATION AND RESULTS. 

With a few further extracts from the Minnesota pamphlet as to the 
the results of immigration in these States and the sources from whence it 
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has been derived, I leave this branch of the subject. On page fifty-five 
and following pages it is said: 

ii It is estimated that of the four hundred and seventy thousand of 
the inhabitants of Minnesota, two hundred and sixty thousand are of 
American ancestry, and two hundred and ten thousand foreign born, 
probably in the following proportions: 



From the several German States 

Scandinavians 

Irish 

Other countries 

Total 



90,000 
65,000 
45,000 

10,000 



210,000 



"In eighteen hundi*ed and sixty-four the number of landowners was 
fifty thousand eight hundred and ^ve; in eighteen hundred and sixty- 
nine, seventy-three thousand one hundred and twenty-one; showing an 
increase in ^ye years of twenty -three thousand three hundred and sixteen, 
or forty-three and nine tenths per cent. Number of improved farms in 
eighteen hundred and sixty-four, twenty-three thousand seven hundred 
and eighty-seven; in eighteen hundred and sixty-nine, forty-five thou- 
sand seven hundred and forty; being an increase in ^ve years of 
twenty-one thousand nine hundred and fifty-three, or ninety-two and two 
tenths per cent, exhibiting the fact that while the number of landowners 
has increased forty-three and nine tenths per cent — which is a gratifying 
circumstance, as evincing the distribution of landed wealth — the devel- 
opment of such wealth, as /shown in the improvement of farms, has 
advanced ninety-two and two tenths per cent, or more than twice as 
rapidly. 

" Similar movements are seen relative to lots within the various cities 
and towns, as shown by the following statement: number of lotowners 
in eighteen hundred and sixty-four, twenty-five thousand and eighty-four; 
in eighteen hundred and sixty-nine, thirty-seven thousand five hundred 
and eighty. Mimber of improved lots in eighteen hundred and sixty- 
four, fourteen thousand nine hundred; in eighteen hundred and sixty- 
nine, twenty-three thousand eight hundred and forty-two. Whole 
number of acres of improved farms in eighteen hundred and sixty, four 
hundred and thirty-three thousand two hundred and sixty-seven; in 
eighteen hundred and sixty-four, -^ve hundred and seventy -five thousand; 
and in eighteen hundred and sixty -nine, one million six hundred and 
iimety thousand." 

As to Iowa, in the pamphlet issued by that State, on page sixty-seven, 
It IS said: 

"In eighteen hundred and fifty, of the whole population, one hundred 
and twenty thousand two hundred and forty were natives of others of 
tne TJnited States, and fifty thousand three hundred and eighty were 
worn in Iowa; while only twenty-one thousand five hundred and ninety- 
lour were foreign born. In eighteen hundred and sixty there were three 
Mndred and seventy-six thousand and eighty-one natives of others of 
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the United States, sixteen hundred and three born at sea or nativity- 
unknown, and one hundred and ninety-one thousand one hundred and 
forty-eight born in Iowa; while one hundred and six thousand and 
eighty-one were natives of foreign countries." 

The figures are also given which show whence these additions to their 
population were drawn. They are instructive, as showing whence we 
may hope to increase our own population by inamigration. 

From these it appears that the gains in American population from 
eighteen hundred and fifty to eighteen hundred and sixty "were as fol- 
lows: 



From !N"ew England States 

From New York 

From New Jersey 

From Pennsylvania 

From Ohio 

From Indiana 

From Illinois 

From other Western States 

From Southern States 

The gain by births in Iowa was, 



19,505. 
37,919 

2,915 
37,412 
68,427 
37,630 
19,449 

9,020 

23,464 

140,768 



The gain by immigration of natives of foreign countries from eighteen 
hundred and fifty to eighteen hundred and sixty was as follows: 



From England 

From Ireland 

From Scotland 

From Wales 

From German States 

From Holland 

From Scandinavia 

From France 

From other European countries 
From British America 



I regret that I have not the means of supplying the figures for the 
years since eighteen hundred and sixty. These, however, sufficiently 
point out the fields in which documents setting forth the attractions and 
advantages of California may be circulated with the hope of obtaining 
the best results, and that more may be accomplished in our own country, 
perhaps, than abroad, for the reason that here a greater number are 
readers and possess the means necessary to enable them to reach here 
and settle upon land as farmers. I would also call attention to the 
advertisement on the back of the pamphlet by the Commissioner of 
Immigration for the State of Minnesota, located in the City of New 
York, 

The statements concerning other States as to the inducements they 
present to immigrants could be quoted with like results and compared 
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-vnth those of California, but space will not permit. Enough has been 
said to show that California does in fact present inducements to farmers 
of moderate means fully equal to the States that now, merely by reason 
of their being nearer to the older Eastern States, now successfully com- 
pete with us for new j)opulation; and that as we c^n fairly and honestly 
assert this of our State, her interest requires that we should do so, and 
seek at once to secure the enterprise, wealth, and advancement which 
immigration always brings with it. Even if this were not the case, 
experience shows that the article which is most thoroughly advertised 
is the one which secures most purchasers^ though a better article, which 
is not judiciously and liberally brought before the public, is in the 
market. 

ADVERTISING IN TOREIGN COUNTRIES. 

To show that advertising the resources and attractions of a State in 
foreign countries has its effect, it is only necessary to refer to the table 
on page seventy -five of the Eeport of the Commissioners of Emigration 
of the State of New York for the year ending December thirty-first, 
eighteen hundred and seventy (the later report not having yet come to 
hand). In the table giving the avowed destination of passengers landed 
at Castle Garden during eighteen hundred and seventy, among others, 
the number registering themselves as bound for California is given at 
three thousand three hundred and seventy-four; for Illinois, whose rail- 
road lands have been Yery widely and liberally advertised, t^venty-two 
thousand ^ve hundred and three, while for Indiana, an adjoining State, 
there were only two thousand eight hundred and ninety-three. Iowa 
had six thousand one hundred and forty -nine, or nearly twice as many 
as California; Kansas, two thousand four hundred and ninety-five; 
Michigan, five thousand nine hundred and thirty-six; Minnesota, four 
thousand five hundred and eighty-two; Wisconsin, nine thousand and 
seventy-seven; while Oregon only had sixty-one, and Washington Ter- 
ritory nine. From this it appears that these foreigners had, in their 
own countries, heard or read sufficient concerning the resources and 
attractions of the States mentioned to determine them before leaving 
home as to where they would go to find places for settlement. I do not 
suppose that all these, in any ease, had been secured by a single season's 
operations, for several of these States have been advertised officially 
and otherwise for years past; but these figures show that the result was 
certain and satisfactory. Texas is said within a few years j)ast to have 
secured fifteen thousand German families. Supposing each family, upon 
the average, to have brought with them or created one thousand dollars 
worth of new property, fifteen million dollars has thus been added to 
her wealth. 

HOW TO RETAIN POPULATION WHEN ATTRACTED. 

Sufficient has been said to show that it is a comparatively easy matter 
to attract immigrants on the plan i^roposed, provided the scale of opera- 
tions is sufficiently extensive and liberal. The experience of other 
States demonstrates this. But experience also shows that having 
attracted people here in search of lands for Settlement, something more, 
11 justice to them' and to ourselves, becomes necessary. We must do 
something then to keep them here. For this purpose we must facilitate 
their settlement by every means in our power. If the difficulties they 
encounter in finding lands to suit them are too great they become dis- 
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couraged and will return or go further, even though they fare worse. 
With all due deference, permit me to suggest a few of the measures 
which appear to be calculated to increase the attractions of this State . 
for agricultural settlers, by facilitating their obtaining lands. Som'e of 
these have been already briefly alluded to. 

INFORMATION FOR NEWCOMERS. 

The first measure of this kind which appears to be desirable, is to 
increase the facility for obtaining information as to the lands that are 
actually open to settlers in the different counties of this State. ^ The 
best plan that suggests itself is the obtaining by the State of copies of 
the United States surveys and field notes of ail the surveyed townships 
in which there are yet Government lands undisposed of and open to 
settlement under the homestead and preemption laws, or State laws. 
When thus procured and filed in the Surveyor General's office, copies of 
the plats of such townships should be filed in the office of the County 
Eecorder or Assessor of the county in which they are situated, there to 
remain open to the inspection of all who desire to examine them. These 
plats should be obtained from the District Land Offices, and in addition 
to the descriptive field notes, should be accompanied by lists of all sales 
and dispositions of portions of such townships to date, showing the 
terms upon which such disposal was made, as whether by private entry, 
homestead, or preemption, and by whom, and once in three months sup- 
plemental lists could be obtained and forwarded to the same offices, 
showing subsequent dispositions of such lands until none remained. - 
With such records open to them in each eouDty, newcomers could 
ascertain at once what lands, if any, were open for them to settle upon, 
and could, without unnecessary expense or delay, proceed to examine 
them if from the description furnished by the field notes they deemed 
them worth examining. The names of settlers on adjoining lands would 
also greatly facilitate their search, and the record of dates and terms of 
disposal enable them to detect merely fraudulent and colorable locations . 
intended simply to mislead and keep off others who might desire to 
settle and improve such lands in good faith. Besides their value for this 
purpose, such maps and notes would also probably be worth far more 
than their cost to the State, by serving as the basis for a more complete 
assessment of lands and improvements similar to the plan of assessment 
by blocks and lots prevailing in San Francisco, under which omissions . 
are almost impossible. Such records would also serve as the foundation 
for a history of the titles to lands in the respective counties, and it is 
possible that a reference to the dates of locations might occasionally 
furnish to the Assessor a hint of the existence of unrecorded patents 
from the United States to occupants, which would render the lands 
affected taxable at an earlier day than is now sometimes the case. 

EXCLUSION OF SETTLERS FROM PUBLIC LANDS. 

As the operation of the present Possessory Act as construed by the 
Courts is unsatisfactory and detrimental to the interest of the State, as 
well as discouraging and injurious to newcomers, in that it enables a. 
single individual often to occupy a tract of thousands' of acres of desir- 
able land, the property of the General Government, without claim of title 
and without payment of taxes, excepting upon a few slight improve, 
ments, and frequently to the exclusion of many others who would be 
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glad to occupy the same in sm?ill parcels, it would appear that some 
amendment of this law is necessary. The State Courts now protect the 
actual possession of any occupant of unsurveyed Government lands with- 
out much regard to the extent of the possession. As large tracts so held 
are not usually cultivated, the interest of the State would be better sub- 
served by such legislation as would limit the protection extended by the 
State Courts to tracts of a reasonable size, and facilitate the occupation 
of all vacant lands by as many cultivators of the soil as may be willing 
* to live upon and improve them and obtain absolute titles as soon as pos- 
sible. The interest of such occupants of large tracts is to discourage 
and delay their survey and sale by the General Government, and to exclude 
and drive off settlers. This latter they can now do by aid of the process 
of the State Courts, being able to maintain actions of ejectment founded 
upon their possession alone. While the pioneer is entitled to a preference 
over any later comer, this preference and protection should be limited to 
a moderate quantity of land, not much, if any, in excess of what he will 
jbe allowed to retain after survey by the Government, when the land is 
opened to location. An amendment or change in the law, by which, as 
other settlers enter a district in which the lands are yet unsurveyed, the 
few original occupants would be compelled to mark off claims not 
exceeding one hundred and sixty or three hundred and twenty acres, 
including their improvements where they reside, in the possession of 
which the Courts would fully protect them, while any surplus lands were 
left open to any others who desired to occupy and reside upon them, 
would at once open up to settlement a very large amount of good agri- 
cultural lands, would hasten surveys and increase the population of many 
counties now sadly needing it, and largely add to the amount of their 
assessment rolls. Under a recent Act of Congress, jDersons desiring to 
settle upon unsurveyed Government lands can petition for a survey, and 
by depositing the cost of surveying the township, can have a survey 
made. But to enter upon unsurveyed lands held by another, for the 
purpose of settlement, notwithstanding there is no doubt that after sur- 
vey he will have to vacate the greater part of what he holds, they must 
risk the danger of personal collisions and become trespassers, and liable 
to litigation and expenses, as well as being regarded as intruders and 
unwelcome neighbors. As this occupation of tracts of unsurveyed lands, 
of unreasonable size and to the entire exclusion of others who would 
willingly settle upon and improve them, could not long continue without 
the assistance of the State Courts, the remedy is clearly within the power 
of the Legislature. The quantity of land that in its natural condition 
scarcely affords sufficient pasture for a single ox or sheep, would, if 
cultivated, often suffice for the maintenance of an entire family. And 
with the enactment of a general "no fence law," thousands of poor men 
would be able to settle upon and cultivate lands from which they are 
now excluded and where there would be no protection for their crops 
against the unherded stock of their wealthier neighbors. 

The late United States Surveyor General for California, in his report 
to the Land Department for the year ending June thirtieth, eighteen 
hundred and seventy (United States Land Office Eeport, 1870, p. 466), 



■* The desire to acquire title to the public lands in larger tracts than 
one hundred and sixty acres is very prevalent, especially among the 
owners of large bands of sheep and cattle. In some districts remote 
si'om large towns, men of this class have surrounded tracts of one or 
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two or more thousand acres with rude brush fences, or have parcelled 
out an entire district in large tracts among themselves, with some tacit 
aa-reement to discourage the settlement of newcomers. When the 
"United States Surveyor appears to subdivide these lands, they do what 
they can to discourage or retard his surveys. There has been some 
talk of applying to the Legislature or to Congress to pass laws sanction. 
ing the occupation of certain classes of land in large bodies for the 
accommodation of these herdsmen. But some difficulties lie in the way^ 
of such legislation. One is the almost impossibility of getting a fair' 
appraisement or classification of any lands that are to be sold in large 
bodies at a reduced price. The temptation will exist to include the best 
quality of lands in the classification. 

" Another and probably an insuperable difficulty is that where one voter 
clamors for the possession of one thousand six hundred acres of the public 
landSy ten other voters claim as good a right as he to one hmdred and sixty 
acres each of the same land. It is not dificult to guess the result when the 
issue is fairly made. The above remarks apply also to the question of 
disposing of large bodies of timber lands." 

It IS a question for this Legislature to decide whether the time for 
meeting this issue fairly and determining upon and establishing a policy 
in accordance with the rule of seeking the greatest good for the greats 
est number, and the interests of the many as against that of the few, 
has not fully arrived? As our agricultural population increases the 
difficulty above referred to increases also, and the evil of the present 
system works'greater injury to the State. It is more important to have 
our lands occupied by men than by cattle. The rights of men are 
superior to the rights of cattle, and the interest of the State requires 
that no poor man shall be denied the right to live upon and cultivate a 
small tract of land and support his family, because a richer neighbor 
who has no better title or greater rights than himself desires to keep it 
unimproved, that his thousand cattle may range over a hundred hills, 
or a broad valley large enough for twenty farms such as are usually 
owned by comfortable farmers in the Eastern States. As the rights of 
these parties are equal, the prior possession of the one should be subject 
to the rights of all later comers to diminish it as their wants require 
until he is limited to the quarter section upon which he resides, and 
which upon survey he would be compelled to elect. Suitable provisions 
can readily be made by which this process will be peaceable and 
collisions avoided, and the Act of Congress providing for surveys on 
deposit of the costs by the settlers or those who desire to become such, 
would then be speedily invoked and all conflicting claims adjusted at 
once. . 

Another suggestion of the late United States Surveyor General is also 
wise and timely, and perhaps legislation to carry it into effect might be 
asked at the hands of the Congress of the United States with advantage. 
He says: " Some modification of the surveying laws or regulations seems 
to be called for in view of the immense tracts of rough mountain lands 
in this State, throughout which are dispersed small secluded valleys, 
where settlers are seeking to acquire a title and a^k for subdivision sur- 
veys of particular tracts. It will probably be a long time before the 
public appropriations will be applied to those tracts, except for township 
lines. ***** In many of these cases only one or two settlers 
are willing to pay for a survey; the others prefer no survey, being hold- 
ers of larger tracts than one hundred and sixty acres. * * * * D 



gome mode could be devised by which this retail business of subdividing 
townships could be carried home to a man's neighborhood, like a Justice's 
Court, and could be done by some surveyor living near by, without 
excessive formality and responsibility, and be audited and approved 
beyond &j>'peal by some officer not over one hundred miles distant, it 
would be a boon to the settlers and greatly promote the rapid settle- 
ment of the country." And in view of the fact that settlement has 
generally preceded surveys, and when it is remembered that the sale of 
land at once reimburses the expense of the svrvey and much more, he 
urges that true economy demands that Government appropriations for 
that purpose be increased, and at least a system of township surveys Idc 
carried all over the State. 

If the Government land is reserved for actual settlers in small tracts, 
the earlier the surveys are made the greater will be the inducements to 
agricultural settlers to locate upon the land. Too great h^ste in passing 
the public lands into private ownership in advance of settlement and 
before we have the population necessary to occupy and improve them, 
defeats the veiy object in view. It diminishes the revenue of the State 
by delaying improvement, since large purchasers do not as a general 
rule either occupy or cultivate land, and it discourages immigration by 
raising the prices of desirable lands atid lessening the opportunities for 
men of moderate means to acquire them. 

A land policy which will favor poor settlers rather than rich land 
operators, by reserving the lands yet unsold for their occupation; lessen- 
ing the cost and trouble of obtaining information as to the lands that 
are actually open to them; diminishing the expense of settlement by 
doing away with the necessity of fences to protect their crops and plan- 
tations, will enable our State to oifer greater inducements- to the immi- 
gration of the farming classes of Europe, England, and the older States 
east of the Mississippi, than any of the newer States and Territories 
that now successfully compete with us for population, and that without 
any gold mines or promises of sudden wealth are filling their borders 
with sturdy, industrious, enterprising, and economical taxpaying pro- 
ducers of wealth and prosperity. This class is ready to flock in numbers 
wherever lands are good and cheap, and men with strong arms and will- 
ing hands are appreciated and welcomed as they deserve. Let it be 
known that California reserves her vacant lands for such and invites 
them to her shores, and lay the inducements presented by her soil, her 
climate, and her great mineral wealth before them, and vary shortly a 
tide of immigration will set in such as has never yet been seen, until 
every nook and corner as well as the broad valleys of the State will be 
filled with a prosperous and contented land owning, agricultural popu- 
lation, commerce, manufactures, and mining will reach a development as 
yet undreamed of, and California will commence to fulfill her destiny. 

N"ow is the time to inaugurate the movement to hasten such a con- 
summation on a scale commensurate with the end in view. The droughts 
which for two years have discouraged immigration and agricultural oper- 
ations have passed away, and plenteous rains have insured a year of 
unprecedented prosperity. Those who come here during the present year 
will send back favorable reports to all their friends, who await tidings of 
their success and the prospects ahead for those who follow. The state- 
luents made in the immigration documents already circulated will be 
acknowledged to be below the mark and worthy of the fullest confi- 
dence, as is the fact, and every efibrt made by the State will be backed 
up and supported by the testimony of witnesses upon the spot. Foreign 
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capital seems now ready to invest in the most costly enterprises for 
the reclamation of our swamp lands and the irrigation of our dry plains. 
Its representatives, men of great experience and the highest scientific 
attainments, after the most careful examination report that no fairer 
and more promising field for such investments exists upon* the face of 
the earth. If we exhibit a want of appreciation or confidence in our 
own resources we may again continue indefinitely to suffer from hopes 
deferred, and the flow of population to our shores will diminish still more, 
for capital is timid, and the gods help only those who help themselves. 

Eespectfully submitted. 

CHARLES S, CAPP, 
Manager California Immigrant Union. 
San Fbancisco, January 23d, 1872. 
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CALIFORNIA IMMIG-RAISTT UNION. 



HONORARY COMMITTEE. 

His Excellency Henry H. Haight, Ex-Governor of California. 
Hon. T. H. Selby, Ex-Mayor of San Francisco. 
Ex-Governor J. G. Downey, Los Angeles. 

D. J. Oliver, merchant. 
Morris Speyer, merchant. 

C. Christiansen, of Auger, Chri^iansen & Co. 

Jos. A. Donohoe, banker, 

G. Mahe, Director French Savings Society. 

Ex-Governor Leland Stanford, President Central Pacific Eailroad. 

Hon. Eobert Watt, Controller of California. 

Ex-Governor M. S. Latham, banker. 

G. B. Cerrutti, Consul of Italy. 

H. Barroiihet, Peruvian Consul. 

P. Eoeding, of E. Feuerstein &; Co. 

Hon. E. W. MeKinstry, Judge Twelfth District. 

John A. Mc Glynn, Superintendent Central Eailroad. 

Joseph G. Eastland, Secretary San Francisco Gas Company. 

A. E. Baldwin, real estate. 

J. W. Stow, merchant. 

L. L. Eobinson, capitalist. 

W. W. Hollister, wool grower, Santa Barbara. . 

BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 

James Linforth, of Linforth, Kellogg & Co. 
L. Gottig, President German Savings Bank, 
Mark Hopkins, Treasurer Central Pacific Eailroad. 

E. Kruse, of Kruse & Euler. 

H. M. Newhall, of H. M. Newhall & Co. 
Charles S. Capp. 
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C. T. Hopkins, President California Insurance Company. 

Thomas Breeze, of Murphy, Grant & Co. 

H B. Tichenor, of H. B. Tichenor & Co. 

J. W. Stow, President Metropolitan Gas Company. 

Henry Balzer, of Zeil, Bertheau & Co. 

A. Seiigman, banker. 

John S. Ellis, of Ellis & Curtis. 

W W. Montague, of Locke & Montague. 

S. b. Putnam, Secretary California Steam Navigation Company. 

Joseph Aron, of Weil & Co. 

C. T. Hopkins; President. 

J. Seligman & Co., Treasurer. 

Charles S. Capp, First Yice President and Manager. . 

W H Martin^Lretary and General Agent office 316 California str^^^^^^ 

George Greierson, Copenhagen, Agent for Denmark, Sweden and Noi- 

^R*Kruse, of Messrs. E. Kruse & Co., Correspondent at Bremen. 
Messrs. Balzer & Co., Corresponents at Hamburg. 



CALIPOENIA IMMIGEANT UNION. 



STATEMENT OF ITS OBJECTS, PURPOSE, AND PLAN OP OPERATIONS. 



[Published in the E'nemng Bulletin, of May 13th, 1870.] 

To the People of California:— The Legislature of California, at its last 
session, decided that it would make 90 appropriation of public moneys 
to aid or hasten immigration to this State. It is not necessary to dis- 
cuss the various causes which led to that result. It is sufficient that we 
accept the fact, and with it the consequences^ These may be summed 
up in the simple statement that in default of official action to bring 
desirable American and European immigration hither, Califorma has 
now to rely upon the attraction of her natural resources and the volun- 
tary efforts of the public spirited portion of her citizens to make those 
resources known to the immigrating classes. . .. ,, 4> ^^^Air.^ 

The California Immigrant Union is composed principally of leading 
business men of San Francisco. Their interests are identified with those 
of the State at large. Their names are a sufficient f^^^^^^^^?,,^^ *°^ j:^ 
manner in which the business of the Immigrant Union will be trans- 
acted, and that the promises its officers may make will be l^onorably 
performed. This Association now commences the performance of a por- 
tion of this task. It has no capital stock. The subscriptions ot its 
members and friends are its only present means for tl^?^?^^^?^* ^£^^^ 
expenses. The measure of its success and usefulness will largely depend 
npon the voluntary and active cooperation of men of Pi'^ct^^^^^^^^^^f^J 
public spirit in the other counties of this State. We confidently expect 
this coo^peration and active aid from the local presses and citizens of 
standing and intelligence in the interior. 
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What is it that we require? Simply this: We say to the people of the 
counties that desire their agricultural populations increased, their vacant 
public lands passed into the ownership of small holders, settled, improved, 
and cultivated — that we can attract desirable American and European 
immigrants to California during the present and the coming year in 
large numbers. The means we propose to use ar^ the same that have 
been successfully applied in all the new States that have grown so rap- 
idly during the past ten years, while California, without them, has in 
point of population been almost stationary. That is a part of the busi- 
ness that presents comparatively tew difficulties, now that the funds 
necessary for performing it, upon at least a moderate scale, have been 
secured. A considerable number of immigrants will, perhaps, come 
without regard to our efforts. 

QUESTIONS FOR THE COUNTIES. 

But when they come here where shall they go? What can your, 
county offer to induce them to settle, enrich, and improve it in prefer- 
ence to any other locality? What good public lands, adapted to agri- 
culture, are there within the limits of your county, surveyed or unsur- 
veyedj on which they can settle upon the terms offered by the General 
Government? In default of public lands, what private lands are there 
in your county, improved or unimproved, which are really desirable and 
offered for sale at rates so low and upon terms so liberal as really to 
constitute an inducement to immigration? Supjiose that within the next 
three months, or in six months, or a year, we can bring hither a colony 
of ten, twenty, fifty, or one hundred heads of families of agriculturists, 
Americans or Europeans; has your county a location upon public lands 
on which we can settle them cheaply and advantageously to themselves? 
If so, where is it, and what assurance can we have and publish of that 
fact? If there are no such locations to be had upon public lands, are 
there any upon private lands, entirely suitable, to be had at really cheap 
rates and upon such terms of payment as to constitute a substantial 
inducement for them to come there? Who of you that are known and 
responsible will vouch for the statements made concerning either of such 
locations, and are prepared to pledge^themselves to aid any such move- 
ment by their advice and cooperation if attempted? We have enough 
pf general information; we now want the facts relative to the separate 
districts and counties. 

If the showing you are able to make for your county is such as to 
answer s^sfactorily these and similar questions that are almost daily 
addressed to us by strangers newly arrived and in search of such lands 
for settlement and by the letters from abroad, there will be no' difficulty 
in procuring and sending immigrants thither to locate their homesteads 
upon public lands, or purchase private lands and settle and improve 
them. We know that a satisfactory showing of this kind could be 
made concerning nearly every county in California. The question is, 
however, as to every county. 

WHO IS TO DO IT? 

Have you in your midst one or more intelligent, reliable men, public 
spirited enough to be willing to take the time and bestow the labor 
J^eeessary to make this exhibit of the inducements your county presents 
to immigrants in order to attract them there? And when they come, 
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who are the men to aid them in finding the lacds mentioned, that they 
need not be disappointed, and feeling deceived and injured, seek other 
localities? Doubtless such men can be found among you. We desire 
them to signify their wiUiilfeness to do this at once. Yery little more 
than this is necessary to enable us to accomplish the objects we have m 



view. 



OUR OBJECTS AND PLANS. 



We desire first to bring new agricultural settlers here, and when 
thev are here to be able to send them without delay and as cheaply as 
possible to districts in which they can settle contentedly with advantage 
to themselves and to the older residents, and thus build up the State. We 
desire to make this essentially a movement for the beneht of the whole 
public of California and of the immigrants. If without unnecessary 
delay, there is sufficient public spirit developed in the counties to aid 
us actively in the ways we have suggested, it will be entirely such a 
movement. If this public spirit is lacking, private enterprise will reap 
the laro-est part of the immediate benefit. If this association, organized 
and pledged to help immigrants, is not able to send them to those who 
will point out public lands upon which they can locate under the liberal 
homestead and preemption laws of the nation, either singly or m 
numbers toA'cther, private land operators will press their lanas upon 
their attention at higher prices, and it will be far cheaper for them to 
accept those oifers than to travel wearily and at great expense in search 
of laiids for themselves, which it is sometimes difficult to tmd, and 
always discouraging to seek for, while the false report is so industriously 
spr^d abroad that ^' all the good and valuable public lands are already 
monopolized." , .,, , 

Among those who come here to settle, there will be many possessing 
means sufficient and desiring to purchase improved farms, or lands nearer 
to the cities and towns and main routes of travel, and railroads already 
or soon to be built, at prices in proportion to their advantages. VV e 
accordingly solicit consignments of such lands for sale at fair prices, and 
are prepared to advertise them abroad extensively by means of our 
foreiW and Eastern publications and ^agencies, and to dispose ol them on 
commission to those who desire to purchase. In this way we expect to 
increase the available funds of the Union, and enable us to extend the 
a-ratuitous portions of our operations accordingly. ^ . .* 

We propose to publish the advantages and inducements offered tG 
immigrants by the entire State. We prefer not to limit our operations 
to any particular section or county. We are willing and desirous ol 
leaving the settlement of your own county to yourselves. We offer you 
the henefits of our labor, our central organization, and the agencies we 
will estabUsh abroad. We desire, above all things, that in every county 
of the State of California one or more branches of the " Cahtornia 
Immigrant Union " or Advisory Committees, or, if you prefer it, entirely 
independent organizations shall be formed, or when this cannot be done, 
that at least some one suitable permanent resident shall agree to cor- 
respond with us, and to attend to the reception and location of immi- 
m-ants within its limits. Usually they will be abundantly able to take care 
of themselves if once the lands upon which they can settle are pointea 
out or a bargain in private lands that suits them is offered. \\ e know 
that in the majority of instances this can be done far more easily ana 
satisfactorily for the immigrants by those who are upon the spot thaB 
by us at a distance. We can usually only do this by the employment 
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of traveling agents, or by other means involving considerable expense, 
much of which it is not proper or necessary that either we or they 
should be called on to meet. All such unnecessary expense detracts 
just so much from the inducements to settlers to go there or to us to 
send them. 

This is the sort of information California needs to have disseminated 
abroad. It is what we require to lay before immigrants here. Collect 
it and forward it to us for publication, or publish it in your local papers 
and send us copies thereof. Organize to act in this way; see that your 
County Assessors, whose duty it is under the law to collect such statis- 
tics, perform their duty, and let your Supervisors and your local commit- 
tee see that their figures are complete and accurate, in order that our State 
and official reports may be trustworthj^ and creditable. Let us know 
which are the counties that most desire an increase of their popula- 
tion and that offer the greatest inducements to it. If you distrust our 
management, manage the location of immigrants who come among you 
yourselves. We seek no monopoly of this business. We welcome every 
aid, and are prepared to applaud andvcncourage every effort, public or 
private, that tends in the same direction, no matter what the motive that 
inspires it. We will disseminate reliable information in our own country 
and abroad. We will send out agents to turn the tide of immigration to 
our shores. If every county is prepared to strive to obtain the portion 
of which it stands in need, and which its advantages, if known, ought 
to attract, all their vacant lands that are valuable ma}^, in a very few 
years, be filled up and settled by a prosperous, happy, industrious, produc- 
tive population. With the extension and diversification of our agriculture 
will arise a corresponding development of mining, manufactures, and 
commerce, and abundant employment for those who prefer to engage in 
other occupations than mining and stock raising. It is evident that 
whatever is done in the manner we suggest in the counties, must tend 
to their advantage. Whatever is done in the publication of the infoi^ma- 
tion collected, must operate directly and indirectly for their benefit and 
that of the State at large. There is nothing to be lost by the plan pro- 
posed. It costs little. Something of the sort is needed. This is our 
plan, and no other is offered. We are prej^ared to develop and enlarge 
it in every useful direction as circumstances require, and as the aid we 
receive and the funds at our disposal will permit. 

Short forms of association for those who may wish to organize local 
branches of the " California Immigrant Union'' or auxiliar}^ societies or 
committees in their own counties, will be sent gratuitously when desired, 
and copies of our by-laws to those who wish to join this Association. 
Copies of our publications will also bo forwarded wherever likely to be 
useful, without charge. All communications should be addressed to the 
^'California Immigrant Union," San Francisco. Office, number three 
hundred and sixteen California street. 

Officers of the California Imrnigrant Union: — President, C. T. Hopkins; 
First Vice President and Manager, C. S. Capp; Second Yice President, 
Charles Crocker, Vice President Central Pacific Eailroad; Third Vice 
President, L. Gottig, President German Savings Bank; Secretary, C. W. 
Grant; Treasurer, J. Seligman & Company, bank&|s; General Agent, W. 
H. Martin. 

Trustees: — ^L. Gottig; P. H. Canavan, importer of wines and liquors; 
H. J. Booth, manufacturer; Alexander Weil, of Lazard Freres; Charles 
Crocker; Charles Kohler, of Kohler & Frohling; F. Eerton, banker, Con- 
sul of Switzerland; G. O'Hara Taaffe, Danish Consul; C. S. Capp; A. 
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Seliffman: Thomas Breeze, of Murphy, Grant & Co.; Charles Clayton, 
merchant; C.T. Hopkins, President California Insurance Company; Aug. 
Helbing, of Strauss & Helbing; A. D. Bell; S. O. Putnam, Secretary Steam 
E^avigation Company. ^-r xt . i x n ^ 

Honorary Cbmmtoe:— His Excellency Henry H. Haight, Governor of 
California, President ex officio; Hon. T. H. Selby, Hon. John G. Downey, 
D J Oliver, Morris Speyer, Christian Christiansen, Joseph A. Dononoe, 
Gustave Mahe, Hon. Leland Stanford, Hon. Kobert Watt, Hon. Miltoii 
S. Latham, G. B. Ceruti, Italian Consul; H. Barroilhet, Peruvian Consul; 
F Eoeding, Hon. E. W. McKinstry, AV. W. Hollister, John A. McGlynn, 
Joseph G. Eastland, A. E. Baldwin, J. W. Stow, L. L.Eobinson. 



[Circular requesting cooperation by residents of the interior of the State.] 

Office of the California Immigrant Union, \ 

316 California street, San Francisco, June 6th, 1870, j 

Dear Sir: Inclosed please find a circular address from the California 
Immigrant Union. It fairly and fully states the object of the movement 
we have set on foot. Can you do anything in your county toward the 
formation of a branch of this Association, an Advisory Committee,- or 
an independent organization, to encourage the settlement of an agncul- 
tural population in your county by facilitating the movements of any 
who may come to you desiring to locate in your niidst? Farmers com- 
ing heYe from the Eastern States and Europe, and able to purchase 
farms for themselves, or to commence farming upon public lands, are as 
intelligent as ourselves, and will usually be able to know what will suit 
them and what will not. If they can here obtain full information con- 
cerning any portion of the State, and can be recommended to some 
responsible person or persons in each district who will advise them truly 
as to price, quality, and title of private lands, and where they niay 
safely locate upon Government land, usually they will require no further 
assistance. If they are assured of a kind reception among people who 
would be glad to have them as neighbors, and enabled to find good loca- 
tions, without wasting time and money in hunting them from one end ot 
the State to the other, they will be encouraged to visit your county and 
may easily be induced to become permanent and useful residents. Are 
you and any of your friends ready to aid the Association in the plan 
proposed? If so, advise us of what you are able and willing to do for 
your county, and furnish us with the names of responsible persons, resi- 
dents of your county, to whom intending settlers may be sent for infor- 
mation and advice, and such information as you may be able to afford 
concerning its lands and the inducements it offers them. 

Please call this matter to the attention of public-spirited citizens oJ 
your county, and advise us of the feeling concerning it, and oblige, 
^ Yours trulyr CHAS. S. CAPP, 

Manager California Immigrant Union, 
316 California street. 

[A similar circular was also addressed to County Surveyors and others.] 
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BLANK FOB LOCAL INFORMATION. 



Information concerning lands suitable for Settlers in County^ Califor- 

7ua. Furnished to the California Immigrant Union, by . 
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Dated , 187—. 

Signature : 

Post Office address: - 



Special Notice to Agents.— The California Immiffrant Union does not desire to deal 
■with or advise immigrants or others to settle upon, purchase, or examine lands, the title to 
which is uncertain, involved in litigation, clouded or unsettled, or held in undivided inter- 
ests, all of which are not obtainable. Information concerning lands thus situated would 
be useless, and is therefore not desired. Its officers particularly desire to be placed in com- 
munication with owners of lar^e tracts of good land, who are willing to cut them up and 
sell them in small parcels at fair rates and upon easy terms to actual settlers. Whenever 
diagrams or maps can be procured and forwarded without expense, they will add to the 
value of the information fhrnished. 

CHARLES S. CAPP, 
Manager California Immigrant Union. 
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[Blank answer to ordinary letters.] 

California Immigrant Union, 



Office, 316 California Street. 



San Francisco, 



187-. 



Mr 



asking information concerning Call 

^ -^^ Herewith we have mailed to your 

rddr^ss VpackWe^of ou^ • These contain most 



Dear Sir: Your letter of 
fornia, was duly received 



of the information you desire, and probably all that can be of service to 

one at your distance from our State. When read, please loan or_ mail 

them to such agricultural frieftds of yours as will be hkely to be inter. 

ested in their contents, or else place the extra copies in some publw 

reading room or library in your vicinity" not already supphed, w^here 

they will be preserved and may be read by all who desire to do so. We 

should also be pleased to receive the addresses of any other persons, 

libraries, or reading rooms to whom, in your judgment, it might be 

useful to send similar documents. Any of your friends who desire 

copies we wall supply with pleasure, on application to us. 

Yours, truly, 1 ;""' ^ „ . 

California Immigrant Lnion. 

[A blank page for further answer, and list of officers on the hack of the sheet.] 
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STATEMENT 

Of the Receipts of the California Immigrant Union from November Ist, 1869, 
to December Slst, 1871. 



MONTHS. 



. 1869. 

JsTovember 

Decemher | 

1870. I 

January " 

February | 

March I 

April ■ 

May I ^129 50 

June I 

July 

August 

September 






31,800 CO 
775 00 

700 00 
250 00 
100 00 



Totals first 11 mos. 



22 95 
6 00 



1,012 00 
1,224 00 
1,004 00 
864 00 
1,007 00 






fed 



^ 



§100 00 
300 00 



^Iq8 45 i ii8,376 00 



1,453 12 



^245 00 i 

398 00 I. 



$87 50 i 
75 00 I 

'"is' ob" ■ 



§1,800 00 
775 00 

700 00 

250 00 

100 00 

100 00 

1,441 50 

1,311*50 

1,324 00 

1,284 95 

2,511 12 



$1,853 12 



§643 00 ; $207 50 



§11,598 07 



! 



October 

November .. 

December... 

1871. 

January ! 21 

February I 1 

March I 68 50 

April I 20 00 

May i 100 00 

June I 351 25 



7o 
25 
10 

50 
00 



July. 

August 

September . 



Totals second year. 



G170 00 
50 
10 00 



$744 85 



$817 00 

823 00 

1,026 50 

846 50 
742 00 
793 50 
1,044 50 
515 00 
442 50 
707 60 
542 50 
487 50 



§8,788 00 



$100 00 



5 00 



$20 00 ; 
20 00 j 
20 00 I 

79 00 ^ 
78 00 ! 

70 00 [ 

71 25 ! 
25 00 

80 00 
25 00 
90 00 
25 00 



$105 00 i $603 25 



October...... 

IJovember 
•December , 



Totals last 3 mos., 
Totals 



$692 50 ! 
492 50 ; 

582 50 I 



$64 00 
135 90 



$903 30 



$1,767 50 1 $199 90 



$19,291 50 A $1,853 12 I B $947 90 



$25 00 
90 00 
10 00 



$837 75 

843 25 

1,047 60 

947 00 

821 00 

1,032 00 

1,135 75 

640 00 

878 75 

902 50 

633 00 

^ 522 50 



$10,241 10 



$717 50 
646 50 
728 40 



$125 00 i $2,092 40 



C$935 75 $23,931 57 



§^^TEs.— A. Advances by Messrs. J. Seligman & Co. 

^- Advertising in pamphlets. 
It i^: +v • ^^ amount, $947 90, is to be deducted from Cr. $2,698 50 expended for rent, reducing 
"to this extent, viz: to $1,750 for twenty-six months. 

"■• ^commissions and expenses on land sold in Monterey County. 
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STATE 

Of the Expenditures of the California Irnmigrant Union 



MONTHS. 






s^ 



^ 






m 



<< !5 = =■ 

rf 2 X 



1869. 

Kovember 

December •••• 

1870. I 

January \ 

Tebruary ! 

March i 

April -•! 

May ^ 

June 

Jtily ' 

August i 

September j 

Totals first 11 months... | 



$105 50 
833 75 

307 25 
17 50 

2"50 

'"lio'sf 

805 00 
697 60 

188 00 



$34 45 
35 85 

5 65 
9 95 



55 45 
39 35 
41 42 
43 95 
72 20 



$58 58 I 
18 25 I 

3 90 I 
7 25 1 



21 20 
14 00 



$252 00 1., 

210 00 1. 

640 00 
330 00 
95 00 
30 00 
610 40 
895 00 
438 20 
412 50 
831 25 



$100 00 



57 04 
35 75 
76 92 



$2,567 97 I $338 27 $123 18 



$4,744 35 ! 



71 



$9 85 
5 40 

5 50 
550 



15 01) 
5165 
24 00 
53 30 
34 OO 
6^ 60 



$272 81 



October 

November.. 

December ., 

. 1871. 

January 

February.... 

March 

April..'. 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . 



Totals tecond year.. 



$129 00 

265 10 

50 00 

26 50 
10 00 
13 85 
15 00 



5 50 



50 00 
61 25 



October 

November.. 
December.. 



Totals last three months 



Totals ■ 

Cash on hand to balance 



$626 20 



$7 00 

18 00 

205 50 



$230 50 



$3,427 67 



$14 15 

39 30 

125 60 

41 40 
44 00 
71 00 
29 10 
13 60 

20 W 
47 75 
16 55 

21 80 



20 62 
9 15 



17 00 



18 25 
187 



$492 25 
350 00 
555 00 

433 00 
885 00 
418 50 
944 50 
264 00 
381 00 
299 50 
462 75 
282 50 



$484 35 $66 89 



$18 10 
12 35 
50 75 



$18 38 



$81 20 ' $18 38 



$903 82 I $208 45 



$5,268 00 



$16 42 
17 17 
30 50 

14 90 

12 30 

13 70 



10 00 



$114 99 



$25 
20 
17 

27 
32 
25 
23 
1 

10 
11 
16 
10 83 

1 



$383 00 
459 00 

384 00 I $87 00 



$1,226 00 



E $11,238 35 



^7 00 



$471 70 



$12 
12 
34 



89 



xTm^TT^ — Pavments in this column are irregular in amount, because employes were 
W Wafl^oT^^^^ Managerf$150; General Agent, $250 (out o± wh^^^^^^ 

Said suWpLn of $50 per month); Office Boy, $35; Secretary to June 30th, I8b9, «t 
^Iso traveling expenses allowed General Agent, $3/5. 
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MENT 

from November Isf, 1869, to December 31sty 1871. 





^ 

9 
^ 


>=3 

B 
B 


< 

1 

a 


1 


03 

1 




c 
3. 


9 

1 


1 


$60 00 
50 00 


$168 82 
27 50 


$14 50 


$7 50 

7 75 

3 50 
2 00 




$88 75 




$785 45 
1,203 00 

I 1,115 80 
1 399 70 






50 00 


7 50 














20 00 






1 







95 00 


18600 

62 50 


""imoo 

60 40 


35*00 

30 00 


42"50 

16 25 


*foToo 


9**6o' 




! 47 50 
i 1,259 20 
1,318 41 
1,307 17 
1,403 99 
2,613 17 


125 00 


308 50 




125 00 


14 02 








125 00 






175 00 




D 1,153 12 




i 






$783 50 


$426 74 


$87 00 


$79 50 


$584 50 


$117 75 


$1,153 12 


$11,548 32 


$125 00 


! 


$6 00 
4 50 
2 50 

13 25 
2 00 




1 


$808 57 
842 34 


125 00 








$40 00 




125 00 






128 28 

175 00 

100 00 
300 00 




1,043 71 
946 50 


125 00 




90 00 

30 00 


j 


125 00 






757 30 


125 00 


1 




967 30 


125 00 






9 15 
5 00 
9 25 
7 00 
12 75 
4 50 




1,194 10 

650 82 


250 00 


5 00 




100 00 




125 00 




r 350 00 
G170 00 


;:;:::;;;:: ; 


901 10 


125 00 




5 00 


211 53 

2 25 

3 55 




877 03 


125 00 






686 24 


125 00 




20 00 






529 45 












11,625 00 


$5 00 


$175 00 


$75 90 


$1,020 61 


$520 40 




$10,204 46 






$125 00 






$4 00 

9 75 

10 75 


$153 55 j 
2 15 ■ 






$721 03 
639 10 


125 00 










40 00 





2 05 






814 30 










8290 00 




$24 50 


$157 75 






$2,174 43 










Cr$2,698 50 


$431 74 j 


$262 00 


$179 90 


$1,762 86 


$638 15 


D $1,153 12 


$23,927 28 
4 29 

























$23,931 57 



n 



Qj. A -^^i^ salary of S. Boeh from departure until employment ceased. Cost and freight 
per n^o°tb^ Pamphlets not included in this amount. Salary and traveling expenses $250 

^' This covers expenses of General Agent to New York. 



^commissions and expenses on land sold in Monterey County. 
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STATEMENT 



Of documents received by California Immigrant Union from October, 1869, to 

Jbecember 31st, 1871. 




Pamphlet Form, 

English pamphlet, first edition 

English pamphlet, second edition 

English pamphlet, third edition 

German pamj)hlet 

Common Sense Applied to Immigration 

Arguments in favor of Immigration 

Surveyor General's Eeport, 1869, 1870, and 1871 

Agricultural Lands of California. (Fabian's Essay) 

Eeportvof State Eoard of Agriculture..... 

Ed. Young's Special Eeport'on Immigi-ation 

San Diego and Southern California 

Eailroad Gazetters, with time tables, maps, and fares to 

California 

Valedictory of Hon. Thomas Selby, and Inaugural address of 

Hon. William Alvord ». 

Controller's Eeport 

NexDspaper Form. 

Eesources of California, first number 

Eesourees of California, second number 

Alta California, containing Hittel's Essay 

Scientific Press 

Green's Land Paper -. 

Sacramento Union. (United States' Surveyor General's Eep't). 

Stbckton Independent on "San Joaquin." 

Kern County Courier on "Eesourees of Kern County." 

Evening Bulletin 

Evening Bulletin, containing Annual Eeport 

Evening Bulletin, containing "How to Promote Immigration 

Circulars. 



Los Angeles and Southern California 

San Bernardino. (Elver Side Colony) 

Steamer Eoute to California 

Circular, English 

Circular, German 

Circular in regard to Fresno County 

Public Land Laws of California 

Pearson's pamphlet on California 

European Immigration 

Immigration and Commissioner of Immigration of New York 
State 



10,000 

10,000 

5,000 

5,000 

10,000 

1,000 

2,957 

7O0 

350 

30 

250 

150 

5(1 
20 



7,( 

3,350 
8,( 
625 

2O0 
lOO 
550 
3O0 

lOO 
100 



50 

6O0 

10,000 

io,oo« 

2O0 

lOi 

2011 

2S 



01 



CO 
CO 





4 




s 
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s 
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s 
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22 



"Sacramento 
Union "... 



"Scientific 
Press'*.... 






^'' 



s 
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o 
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^ 
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Totals . 



December ... 



November... 



October... 



September .. 



August... 



July. 



June . 



May... 



April.. 



March . .- 
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l^H^ jrH \^ \ jiH jeqtMrH ! | j | j OQ j | 



-trtC^CO \ iiHiH"«4i jrHrH | • • <N • *-< : I *~' j f "^ I 






Or-i .u5(NCi5 






^^ jrHTflrH |,-l trHCqr-lP^i-l ! I I "^ j ^ "^ j j j ^ j "^ 



CO Tt< iH r-l N 1-1 iH 1- 



.cq ji-r iiHi-r : j ih JeicqiHiH • • • • ; 



February.... 



January . 



December ... 



November... 



October... 



September .. 



August... 



July., 



cq»Tti«!iHr-*C5 j :pHWr-4Mcq(N«q : • : : : i*^ J t : 



C^Cq« 



MlOOCOlOiHWCq irH(M<N :(M \r-iQ^ | ; jiHp-((M I * j ! 
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May.. 
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Maine ,.... 
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Delaware 

North Carolina 
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Dakota Territory 
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Totals for United States 
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Europe 

Germany 
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New Zealand 
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Totals . 



December ... 



November... 



October.. 



September .. 



August... 



July., 



June.. 



May. 



April.. 



March .. 



February.. .. 



January... 



December ... 



November... 
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Totals 
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November , 



October.. 



September 



August .... 



July. 



June . 
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April ., 
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T. A. SPRINGER STATE PRINTER. 



PROTEST AISTD MEMORIAL. 



To THE Honorable the Legislature of California: 

The undersigned; a citizen of this Commonwealth, in behalf of himself 
and the public interest, desires to submit a protest against your honor- 
able body making any appropriation out of the public treasury towards 
defraying the expenses of any " Immigration Aid Society." 

Almost the entire area of arable public land in California, as well as 
the major portion of the Mexican and SjDanish granted ranches, having 
'passed into the proprietorship of a few speculators, at insignificant prices — 
chiefly through the tortuous and unfair agencies of corrupt legislation 
and adjudication — it is the bight of presumption for these legal spoliators^ 
or robbers within the pale of the law, of this vast estate and other 
wealth of the country, to come before the people's representatives seek- 
ing such subsidy to increase population, only to enhance the value of 
their possessions. We have already more inhabitants in our State than 
are desirable, under existing circumstances. Let them remain away 
until that great reactionary and reformatory period (not distant) shall 
have arrived, when all these fraudulently seized upon public acres (the 
conimon property of the whole, and only to be enfeoffed in limited quan- 
tities to actual occupants) shall be restored to their original status to be 
thus parceled out and possessed. And this protestant and memorialist 
prays your honorable body will take some action to hasten such con- 
summation, so imperatively demanded by justice and the vital interests 
of the State. 

Such aids to invite and fetch in the refuse. and surplus populace from 
other countries is wrong in principle. I can appreciate the policy of the 
Governments of these latter countries in rendering assistance to rid 
themselves of such redundant population, especially of the least desira- 
ble, or of the self-prompted and aided deportation, whether of the inferior 
^1* superior species, to seek kindlier fortunes in foreign parts, but fail to 
comprehend the necessity for any other country outlaying money or 
^^^I'^ions to bring them into theirs. Moreover, it is a law of Nature 
that the slower and more naturally the growth, the solider and more 
lasting the production. 

Hence, for whose advantage is it to flood the country with cheap 
laborers, as so loudly demanded by these exploiting capitalists and their 
pensioned agents, unless it be to add to and stilk further impoverish that 

— ■■■ ■ ■ ^ v^_ 
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ro7k"mor;'to°the quality than the quantity. But wherefore this harry 
""Si, It?utCtot*"S:ini.«ring f.„cU0~» of ou, St... Gov^ 

'smTnd lavish outlay of money-mostly in Europe-upon the pait of 
"rnrlersrTtSYf tJStion and reclamation of vast tracts in Cal^ 

this is calculated to still lariner d^giefoaLt. small nronri- 

few, and, likewise, place a large proportion ot that held ^ ™^ /^^^^^^ 
Ss at 'the mercy of capitalists having possession of the watei P^^^^^^ 
, leges. Both of ^l-se great enter^nses^h^^^^^^^ 

authority to conduct it. 



Finally, I enter my solemn protest against that mistaken idea which 
appears of late years to have alone been entertained and acted upon by 
American law-makers and administererSj that governments are instituted 
and laws enacted primarily and chiefly for the protection of property, 
instead of primarily and chiefly for the protection of individuals; from 
which misconception has arisen that tendency to frame and administer 
all our statutes in the interest of capitalists and speculators — of the more 
cunning, unscrupulous and acquisitive few— and given practiealization to 
what may be preeminently denominated an American maxim, that "A 
poor man has no rights a rich one is bound to recognize;" which prac- 
tical working of our governmental machinery is discouraging all legiti- 
mate labor, fast filling the land with revolutionary-menacing idlers, and 
thus impoverishing and polluting nearly all. Such partial laws and 
inequitable decisions, by discriminating against the agincultural and 
other productive pursuits, has disheartened many engaged in these 
industrial avocations, and driven or encouraged them to seek fortune 
and position in the more favored ranks of the trafficking and other non- 
producing speculators. Thus have these laws (construed alone by our 
Courts in favor of such speculators) encouraged idleness (except the 
eurining industry of a wicked wit), discouraged honest employment, and 
prompted the mass to strive for gain through the various gambling and 
tricky availments in vogue. 

The following appropriate sentiments, extracted from the Governor's 
Inaugural Address, are so logically correct and so admirably expressed 
that I insert them here: 

"When the accumulation of wealth is the legitimate result of energy 
and sagacity, it is a stimulant to industry and enterprise, and their just 
reward; but when conferred by favoritism of law, it is first an incentive 
to and then a source of political corruption. If any favors are granted 
at all, they should be to the weak, and not to the strong. But the law 
should be no respecter of persons, if for no other reason, because favors 
granted to any are certain to gi^avitate to the strongest power." 

Mr. Browne's brochure contains an adopted report made to the San 
Francisco Chamber of Commerce, by a member thereof, in which this 
Anglo-American Syndicate scheme is indorsed. But ought such persons 
to have much weight with your honorable body, composed, as they are, 
of that class (merchants and money-changers) who, in the severe but 
truthful language of the great !N"apoleon, are mostly " devoid of patriot- 
ism, governed alone by an unenlightened selfishness, and will sell their 
country for a sous?" 

The author and compiler of such pamphlet, like all our mercenary 
writers and pseudo-statesmen of this wealth-worshipping age, takes a 
materialistic view alone in his political economy theories, and projected 
enterprises. He even affixes a certain valuation per head, in dollars, 
upon every immigrant arriving within our borders. Should this be the 
paramount rating of such additional population — as is evidently the 
ealculation of such writers and their abettors — why not reopen the 
African slave trade and import some millions more^^of these obedient 
and brawny-muscled Ethiops? 

CHAELES E. PICKETT. 
BNTo, March, 1872. 
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T. A. SPRINGER STATE PRINTER. 
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To the Honorable Assembly of the State of Galifornia: 

Mr. Speaker: 

The Joint Committee of the Senate and Assembly respectfully submit 
the following report: 

"We have visited the State Prison at San Quentin, examined the build- 
ings, grounds, workshops, every department of the prison, examined 
the officers now connected with the prison, and also one of the late 
officers, and several of the contractors employing convict labor; also 
the commissary department, and the books of the prison. We also 
visited the lands belonging to the State, situated one and a half miles 
east of Folsom, bordering on the American Eiver, and purchased by the 
State as a site for a branch State Prison. 

PRISON AT SAN QUENTIN AND GROUNDS. 

The prison is situated on Point San Quentin, in Marin County, border- 
ing on the. Bay of San Francisco, and distant from the City of San 
Francisco about twelve miles. The land belonging to the State con- 
sists of about one hundred and thirty acres j but with the exception of 
the space occupied by the buildings and yard, five or six acres cultivated 
^s a. garden, and the brickyard, it is of little value except for pasturage, 
aud in past years furnishing clay for making brick, but which is now 
exhausted for that purpose, making brick in former years giving 
employment to a large number of prisoners. The prison grounds 
Pi*oper, inclosed by a wall, contain about six acres. The wall is about 
twenty feet in height. The lower half is built of stone, and the upper 
naif of brick, the brick portion being in a state of disintegration. The 
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prison, through ^n ^^ehway m the wall, c osed on u^^^^ ^.^^ ^^^^^^ 

with iron gates. Adjoining this ^^ J^f f \™' w^twenty feet, made of 
and guards, in a one story ^riek bulding sixty bjtwey^ ^^^^ 

used as a female prison and a store roo^ g^ ^f^^ ^- .^tare oecfsion- 
by thirty-seven feet, substantially. Tliirdhospita^DUia^»^ 

six feet and nine feet m height; ^^ Vw^^JJ-^'^'^rSs one hundred and 
the whipping post, f f tl^^.l^^?^^^f '3C Jour and a half stories, 
fifty-nine by eighty feet. Fifth, a wo k ^''.^^Xee buildings contain- 
two hundred and fifty-eight by ^f ^y.^^^^V^^'fAifich are onf hundred 
ing cells situated parallel to ea^ch other two of winch a^e one 

Ippearance and is kept in excellent order. 

OFFICERS AND gALAKIES. 

- Te other offlcerrrJeeive monthly salaries as follows, to wit: 



Commissary 

Clerk 

Captain of the Guard 

Ckptain of the Yard 

Turnkey 

Two Gate-keepers, each $100 

Physician 

Instructor 

Engineer. 

Steward 

Two guards, each S60 

Forty-eight guards, each $50. 



$200 00 
125 00 
150 00 
150 00 
125 00 
200 00 
150 00 
100 00 
100 00 
75 00 
120 00 

2,400 00 



NUMBER OF PRISONERS AND HOW EMPLOYED. 

• 

The number of prisoners at the time of our visit was eight hundred 
and eighty-three. The highest 33 umber ever in the prison was nine hun- 
dred and sixteen at one time. The average number employed by con- 
tractors is four hundred and twenty-one. About thirty are in the 
hospital, and fifty more under medical treatment, some of whom, how- 
ever, conJ;inue at work. The most of those sick were diseased when 
committed to prison. About two hundred, according to the last report 
of the Directors, are in the employ of the State as waiters, cooks, clerks, 
washmen, gardeners, teamsters, etc. Duriug the last Summer one hun- 
dred and fifteen were working on contract in the brickyard. There 
are six females in the prison, who are well provided for and have com- 
fortable quarters. 

INDUSTRIES. 

A synopsis of the prison industries, furnished us by the clerk of the 
prison, will be found in the following statement: 

Stone & Hay den, saddle and harness makers, have a contract for the 
labor of two hundi^ed convicts from April first, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-nine, until March first, eighteen hundred and seventy-two, but their 
average employment of convicts does not exceed one hundred and fifteen. 

Merriam & Cole, furniture manufacturers, have a contract for the labor 
of from two to three hundred convicts from January first, eighteen hun- 
dred and seventy, to January first, eighteen hundred and seventy-four, 
and their average employment is about two hundred and six. 

A. W. Baldwin, boot and shoe manufacturer, has a contract for the 
labor of from fifty to one hundred convicts from February first, eighteen 
hundred and seventy, until February first, eighteen hundred and seventy- 
two, and employ one hundred. 

SCHOOL, LIBRARY, AND RELIGIOUS SERVICES. 

. The chapel is in a room in the fourth story of the largest building, 
Sixty by forty feet, is well lighted, and from its windows an excellent 
^lew is obtained of the surrounding country. It is designed to seat six 
hundred persons; contains a handsome pulpit made by the i^risoners, 
ftiid a handsome cabinet organ purchased with money contributed by the 
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prisoners The library contains three thousand volumes. It is well 
mtronlzed sixteen hundred books being taken from it during a month. 
K seis and a large number of the books were contributed by citizens 
of San Francisco through the efforts of the California Prison Commis- 
si^fEeSs exercises are conducted every Sunday morning by 
clergymen of different denominations who volunteer their services; ail 
who S not employed at that hour are permitted to attend; about three 
Sndredo?the convicts of their own will avail tJ^/"^«\lyf «* thi^ pnvi- 
lec^e- the choir is composed of a dozen convicts. After service the 
school is convened; aboit two hundred of the prisoners are instructed 
fn the primary branches by some of the more intelligent a^d educated 
of the convicts. During a year and a half of the existence of the 
schoof about one hundred and eighty were taught to read and write, and 
though many of them have been discharged, not one up to this time has 
been^ret^mmitted to the prison. Sometimes the prisoners have an enter- 
Srnment of their own, c^onsisting of reading, recitations composition., 
and essavs prepared by themselves, ana occasionally a lecture s deliv- 
ered to tLm^by a visitor. Professo; Carr, of tbe State Tniversity, was 
one of the recLt lecturers. The admission fee received from visitors 
at the gate is used to pay the expenses of the school and replenish the 
library, and we recommend its continuance. 

DISCIPLINE, CLOTHING, DIET. ^ 

Discipline is maintained by forfeiture of time, confinement i^ tli^ dun- 
geon on reduced diet, and sometimes by means oi the shower bath, ap- 
plied with a hose. The commutation law under which every convict is 
allowed five days or more each month, according to the length of time he 
has been in the prison, for good conduct, which reduces the term oh s 
imprisonment that amount of time, has worked well; no other rewards 
are Kiven for good behavior; all fare alike. All, with a tew exceptions, 
are dressed alike, in what are known as the prison stripes. 
* Clothing belonging to prisoners sentenced for a year is taken care of 
and returned to him on his discharo-e. That ta^en from those commit- 
ted for a longer term, is appropriated for general use. Each disciarged 
prisoner is provided with a cheap suit of clothmg and three dollars m 
cash. We recommend that the amount be mereased to ten dollars, ihe 
food furnished, though plain is good, and is supplied to the prisoners m 
abundance. 

WORKSHOPS. 

The only building of much importance in the yard, besides the wash- 
house, that can be called really good, is the workshop building. In tne 
lower story is the prison kitchen, a dining room, st^ore and engine room, 
the engine is about fifty horse power, by which the ^.^^^^^ff T ;ised m 
the work rooms above are driven; which rooms mcluding the attic, are 
occupied by Baldwin, and Merriam & Cole, for manufacturing pur- 
poses. This building is the last one erected at the prison, and cost one 
hundred and thirty thousand dollars. ^ . , .a 

The other workshop occupied by Stone & Hayden, harness and sad- 
dle makers, is old, leaky and in a general dilapidated condition, but witn 
occasional repairing can be made to answer for a few years longer. 



CELL BUILDINGS. 

The two brick cell buildings, though built at a cost to the State of 
sixty thousand dollars, are so unsafe on account of being built of defec- 
tive materials and construction, require constant and vigilant watching 
to prevent the prisoners escaping therefrom. The cells appear to be 
kept clean, but are all poorly ventilated. In these cells two are confined, 
and from the necessity of the want of cells this must be injurious to the 
prisoners, and should be remedied if possible. There is a bunk in each 
cell, but the second occupant is compelled to spread his bed upon the 
asphaltum floor. The third cell building, though the most secure of the 
three, being built of stone and well constructed, is not fit for the pur- 
pose for which it was designed because of the large size of the rooms 
in the lower story, containing seven rooms which are occupied by from 
thirty to forty men each, who are thus in unrestrained intercourse nearly 
two thirds *of the time in Winter and more than half the time in Sum- 
mer. This is to be deplored, because it places the young in crime in 
direct social intercourse with the most hardened criminals. In the pres- 
ent condition this thing is unavoidable; by placing in each room or 
cell there are accommodations for only six hundred and twenty-six 
leaving two hundred and fifty-five unprovided for. To dispose of this 
number the rooms are crowded to their utmost capacity; sometimes four 
persons are placed in the cells above, and in the small ones two. It will 
thus be seen that if each prisoner was confined alone, as he certainly 
should be, about four hundred would be without any accommodations 
whatever, and not more than three hundred and fifty are now actually 
confined separately. 

In the prison buildings there are no suitable quarters for the female 
prisoners, none for the insane, and no building suited as a residence for 
the Warden and for officers. The building at the entrance is not more 
than fit for indifferent lodgings, and the offices scattered about, no two 
bemg^ contiguous to each other. There is no central point of observa- 
tion from which a view of the entire prison can be had. When the 
Captain of the Yard is in his office all the cells but a few are hidden 
from his sight, and is at a considerable distance from them. 

THE WALL. 

The wall is getting old and begins to show striking evidences of 
decay, and at no distant day will have to be extensively, repaired or 
replaced, the greater portion of it with a new one. The foregoing shows 
the bad arrangement of the present accommodations, with their present 
imulfieieney for present use and prospective wants, and the necessity of 
measures for reheving permanently the present overcrowded condition 
Oi the prison. We hope that if any further extension of the prison is 
ii^ade, the extension will not be made until apian is adopted such as 
experience elsewhere has shown to be the best, and that all improve- 
h^h^ '^^^^^^' projected will be made to conform to that plan. Only 

tins way can the system of patchwork heretofore pursued be avoided. 

WATER SUPPLY. 

of fi ^^^ ^ ^^^^^ deficiency in the supply of wa+er, both for use in case 
sup 1 ^^^ ^^^^ ^'^®^ water, and recommend procuring a sufiiclent 
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HOSPITAL. 



The present building is well fitted up for hospital purposes, but is 
entirely too small for present requirements; at it also should be pro- 
vided a suitable office for the Physician of the prison. 

INSANE. 

We received a communication written by the physician, Dr. Eandall, 
giving the names of eleven persons now in the prison beheved to be 
insane, and to whom he refers in the following words: 

" The circumstances by which they are surrounded are not calculated 
to ameliorate their condition, but rather to increase their insanity. 
There are no proper facilities in the hospital department, or elsewhere 
within the bounds of the prison, for the necessary treatment and manage- 
ment of insane patients. Their access to and intercourse with the other 
prisoners, their diet and general regimen are certainly calculated to 
retard and embarrass their recovery, and in some cases, if not m all, 
increase their existing mental derangement. In the present deranged 
condition of their minds it is impossible for them to recognize or appre- 
ciate properly and rationally the cause of their confinement in prison. 
They are, therefore, strictly speaking, not undergoing conscious punish- 
ment for their crimes, but simply being confined as lunatics, destitute ot 
the advanta2:es necessary for the restoration of their minds to their 
normal condition. In view, therefore, of their possible recovery as 
well as considerations of humanity, I think the propriety of sending 
them to the State Insane Asylum for such care and attention as mdi- 
viduals in their condition of perfect helplessness so imperatively demands, 
would be perfectly justifiable. The Governor has the power at any time 
upon the testimony of the prison officers certifying to the insanity ot a 
prisoner to order him committed to the Insane Asylum; but the prison 
authorities seem compelled to take him back as soon as his recovery is 
announced, which announcement is /illeged sometimes to be premature. 
The late prison physician in his report confirms the above statement, 
and in fact speaks more fully in relation to the condition of these unfor- 
tunate men returned from the asylum to the prison," 

LIGHT FOR THE CELLS. 

Prisoners who have the means of doing so are allowed to supply them- 
selves with light in their cells until nine o'clock at night, while those 
without means must spend the evening in darkness. It is no uncommon 
thinff for convicts to be detected in pilfering oil or tallow for this pur- 
pose? and for which acts they are punished. We think it would be 
better to furnish all with light until nine o'clock. This would enable 
those who felt so disposed to employ their time profitably, and would 
remove the temptation to commit these unlawful acts. . ^ xu 

There are forty or fifty convicts who are classified in the report of tne 
Prison Directors as "indigent." They are not sick, but for various 
reasons are incapacitated for regular labor in the. workshops, and being 
rejected by the contractors are nearly or quite all the time idle, it some 
light employment was provided for them it would be better for all con- 
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cerned. Having something to occupy their time they would be more 
cheerful, and the State would derive some benefit from their labor. 

PURCHASE OF SUPPLIES. 

,0n examination of the books of the commissary and the clerk of the 
prison, under the late administration, we find them well kept and all the 
accounts kept in perfect order. We discover no evidence of actual fraud, 
but we are compelled to say that we find that many thousands of dollars 
have been paid to a single firm doing a wholesale grocery business for 
merchandise and supplies entirely foreign to the trade of such an estab- 
lishment, and that such goods, including almost everything from a paper 
of needles to a steam engine, have been charged not only at full rates 
but in many instances far above the ordinary market rates, as the bills 
on file prove. Since the appointment ^of a new commissary this has been 
remedied, as we find by the bills of the present commissary that much 
lower prices have been paid for the goods purchased by him than were 
paid for similar articles by his predecessor, except for staple articles, 
and of those are now furnished by contract at a lower rate. We there- 
fore reeommeJid that all supplies required for the prison should be pur- 
chased under contract for each article required, to be awarded to the 
lowest bidder. 

The present commissary system should, in our opinion, be abolished, 
for it is to say the least susceptible of great abuse. An officer bearing 
the name of Commissary or Steward is of course indispensable, but he 
should be instructed to advertise in some daily San Francisco newsjjaper 
for everything needed at the prison — say every three months in 
advance, and the parties agreeing to deliver supplies at the prison as j)er 
advertisement — at the lowest price — should be awarded the contract or 
contracts, they of course being required to give bonds, etc., for the 
faithful performance or fulfillment of what they undertake to do. This 
plan we think would save much money to the State, but in order to 
carry it out fully, appropriations should be made so as to enable the 
Directors or their subordinates to pay cash down for everything they 
buy. The credit system is pernicious, particular Ij^ in State aff'airs, and 
should be avoided as it invariably leads to corruption. 

PARDONS. 

We recommend that a law be passed authorizing the Governor to 
appoint a, Board of Pardon Commissioners to consist of three prominent 
persons without pay, except actual expenses, to meet twice a year to 
take into consideration and thoroughly investigate all applications for 
pardon, the Governor to act upon their recommendations. 

We think that the tract of land belonging to the prison at San 
Quentin should be inclosed with a good fence. 

DISCIPLINE, 

-From all that we are capable of judging, we find the present system 
^t discipline to be strict but humane. In some extreme cases for flag- 
rant offences committed by the prisoners the lash is sometimes used; 
^iid we are informed by the officers that many offenders express a 
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preference for it to incarceration in the dungeon or solitary conflne. 
ment We however recommend the abolition of all corporal pnmsh. 
menti believing it would result in benefit to the prisoners eventually. 

CONVICTS TO SHARE IN THEIR EARNINGS. 

We believe that when the managemeit of the prison shall become 
permanent and systematized, it may be that allowing the convicts as , 
Lward for good behavior a small percentage of the earnings otthe« 
labor, as is advocated by many experienced 0*^//' JT^J J^^^^o/k 
mote discipline, and also to increase the value of their labor by 
rcouragini them to greater industry and the exercise ot better skill. 

PRISON FINANCES. 

The following statement, furnished by the Clerk of the prison, showj 
the condition of the prison finances: 



Total cost of prison from November 1st, 1869, to November 

30th, 1871— twenty-five months 

Total amount of earnings during the same period 




Excess of cost over earnmgs .^ r"";":"^Qn\^' 

Indebtedness, including all funds to December 1st, 1871.. 

Assets, consisting of personal property, etc........ _^.... 

Amount of scrip issued monthly for salaries to officers 

and employes 

Actual cash value 



$228,212 58 
39,078 01 
13,877 3f 

4,500 0( 
3,900 01 



Loss to emploj^es per month. 



$600 



The above shows that the State Prison annually costs the State 
large sum of money, to wit: during the past two years about one hm 
dred and ten thousand dollars per year, u^^^^ftei 

We recommend that the officers, guards, etc., be paidm coin hereattei 

CONVICT LABOR. 

The price now paid by contractors for prison labor is forty cents pj 
day, and not' over half of the entire number of couvicts <^^^ 5^J^^?;^J^ 
contractors at that price, without additional workshops. Thus itj^ 
be seen at a glance that the State at present cannot find emp oyment ft 
more than one half of the convicts, and when the present contra 
expire, we believe and recommend that a higher price be demanded i« 
convict labor. 

CLASSIFICATION AND REFORM. 

The records of the prison show that a very large Proportion of tl 
prisoners are young men, confined for their first offense. ^W 
present mingle with and are in daily intercourse with the most harden^ 
criminals. At present this cannot be prevented, by reason of a wanij 
classification of the prisoners and a want of suitable buildings. 
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believe that under a proper system many of these young men could be 
reformed, if confined in buildings separate from the older j)risoner8, and 
^therefore recommend that a liberal appropriation be made by the Leois- 
lature, and that the reforms above and herein advocated be carried into 
effect by the Board of State Prison Directors, as they in their judgment 
and discretion may deem advisable for the welfare of the prisoners the 
government of the prison, and the best interests of the State at large. 

BRANCH PRISON. 

In relation to this subject your committee has received the following 
memorial : ^ 

"That the Legislature of this State, in the year eighteen hundred and 
fifty-eight, by a nearly UDanimous vote created the law of that year 
authorizing the establishment of a Branch State Prison (see Statutes 
1858, pages 259, 60, 61), which, it is believed, was in accordance with the 
sentiments of the people of the State. A supplemental Act was passed 
making it obligatory on the Board of State Prison Directors to make 
the selection and location of the site for the Branch Prison, and to cause 
the lands so selected to be conveyed to the State (see Statutes 1867-8 
pages 627-8). In pursuance of said Acts, the Board of State Prison 
Directors, in the month of June, eighteen hundred and sixty-eia^ht, made 
the selection, and established the site for the Branch Prisoii on the 
south bank of the American river, in the easterly portion of Sacramento 
County, on lands belonging to the Natoma Water and Mining Company. 
This selection was made under the provisions of the latter Act, as ^he 
place offering the greatest advantages for prison purposes ' (see Act) 
In relation to the provisions of the law, and the selection of this site as 
the site offering the greatest advantages, your memorialists earnestly 
ask the attention of the committee to the report of General B. S Alex- 
auder (who was called by the State Prison Directors to examine the pro- 
posed sit^ and report thereon), ^ on the merits of the proposed site of a 
-branch State Prison near Folsom, Cal.,' and also to document entitled 
iiranch State Prison, location, advantages, etc.,' copies of which are 
submitted with this memorial. 

" After the selection and location had been made by the unanimous 
act of the Board of State Prison Directors, a perfect title with full 
warranty of the premises so selected was conveyed to the State of Cal- 
1 w^ y ^'^^"' memorialists. The tract of land so convej^ed embraces 
aoout three hundred and sixty acres of land, and had at that time been 
improved by opening and working some of the extensive quarries of 
^lamte situate thereon and by the construction of a railroad of two miles 
fhdf^. connecting it with the Sacramento Valley Eailroad, and by 
v^t A ?^^^^^^^d i*^a^ ^vith ail the other railroads of the State. This 
qIIv^-^ ^^ constructed on a grade exactly level to an inch from one 

the hK^M.^^^?^^^"^' ^""^^ ^""'^^ '"^" '*^^^^' ^^^ i^ ^^1 respects equal to 
WellT ^^ railroads. The quarries already opened and worked are 
quarrT i^ ^^ ^*^*^ ^^® hundred dollars per month. Besides the 
and im!. railroad there are many other costly and valuable erections 
this j^^^°X®?^^^its thereon, but it is not within the scope or intent of 
The GrTm ^ V? *^ ®^* ^^^ *^® advantages, value, etc., of these premises. 
soure^flT^ . S ^^'^ referred to the above mentioned reports and other 
^^speetion rtr*^^^'^"^ ^"^ *^^* ^^^"^^^ ^""^ ^^ *^^ premises, by personal 
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"The OTiee asreed- to be paid for the premises by the State, acting by 
its BoarK State Prison Vectors, is as follows: 'Fitteen housand 
dollars (JlS^OOO) in convict labor, rated at fifty cents per diem, no part 

''.■Sfst'a t: SofDirectors in their report of eighteen hundred and 
sixty nine and eighteen hundred and seventy, in this behalt, report as 
follows: 

« 'The Board decided in favor of T'olf^'^lj^^fP^.^f^.f fremiti 
and Alining Company executed to the State a deed ioi a site tor 
KnchPrLnfol about three hundred and sixty acres ot la"J/M 
UvomOes above Folsom. No appropriation h°;^^;; ^^^^^^^^'^^^^^ 
for that purpose, no steps have been taken to erect said Brancli ir-iison, 
(See Eeport of Directors of California State Prison, page six.) 

"Your memorialists therefore crave leave to invoke tl^y;«ention of th. 
Committee to the absolute and mandatory provisions ot the law .bove 
named, as follows: 

» <See 7 Whenever a site shall be chosen for a branch prison as pre. 
videffor in this Act, and the property sha 1 ^e f ^7 X^^llV 
State the Board shall as soon as practicable cause suen a uumoer o 
com'ets as they may deem proper, first selecting those whose term o 
rprisinment i7about to expire, to 'be removed from the State Prison^ 
San Quentin to the said branch site.' 

"Your memorialists, therefore, in view of «/l /^^^Jl'^^f .^.^^^^ 
earnestlvand expressly remonstrate and protest against the clueisio 
and use of all apJropriationB of money and the employment or keep.n 
fn icUeness of ^1 the convicts of the State, at San Quentin, m vie^w 
Ihe tc^sabove set forth, and against the plain and express provisions i 
the statute law of the State. 

(Signed:) XATOMA WATEE AND MIXING COMPANY." 

We find the facts stated in this memorial to be correct ; so tb^ 
branch prison is fully instituted by law; its site ha. been sele^^^^^^^ 
determined accordine- to the provisions ot the statute. We ^^^.^e exd 

£ cf^^^t higher, sloping away fron. ^^^^^^:^;:i 
lations of land suitable for agricultural P^YP^f '_ Ji^'/ll^^^^^ ^^ 
which will be available at this site will doubtless Jf ^^^^. f ^^ ^.^^^^^^ 
tanee as affording a cheaper motive power, than could otlieiwibe ^ 
obtained Here fould be made from the woods of the mountams je 
^thrd? the vats, casks, barrels, and -^oden vessels so much needed ^ 
the vineoTowers, and which are so easily made by machmeiy. 
%:^iZ and other textiles might be made t^^^ baggi^^^^^^^^^ 
requisition by the farmers for their g^^^m, and perhaps heiemigii^ 
3 carpeting, of which there is no manufacture on this coast. 
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^ill here quote General B. F. Alexander's report to the State Prison 
Committee: 

« The quarries will afford practically an inexhaustible supply of gran- 
ite of as good, and so far as I know, of a better quality of granite, at 
least for architectural purposes, than that furnished by any other quarry 
now in working order with w^hich I am acquainted. Of this granite the 
walls, buildings, and workshops of the Branch Prison can.be built; an 
inexhaustible sajjply for the future, to be dressed by the convicts and 
sent to market either by the State or by contractors, as the proper 
authorities may elect. While on this part of the subject it may be 
remarked that the reports of our State Prisons in the older States, in 
reference to the emj^loyment of prisoners, show that of all the trades, 
when the material is easily obtained and the market good, that of stone 
cutting is the most to be j^ref erred. At several of the State Prisons in 
the Eastern States this occuj^ation is folio w^ed to the exclusion, to a great 
extent, of all others; and it is not a little remarkable that such prisons 
not only support themselves, but are a source of revenue to the States 
in which they are situated." 

The Prison Discipline Society of Boston, in one of their reports, while 
speaking of stone cutting, say: 

"In regard to this business, it is worthy of remark that the raw mate- 
rial is cheap; it is not easily injured; the art of cutting is soon learned; 
it is laborious and healthy; it requires little superintendence; the tools 
are few and simple; the demand for the work is great; the business on 
the whole more profitable to the institution, and the knowledge of the 
art very useful to the convicts after they leave the prison." 

As to the cost of buildings, the committee having no higher or better 
authority than General Alexander's report, are forced to give his esti- 
mate: 

" I will say that by using convict labor as far as possible, a model 
prison of stone, perfectly fire proof, to accommodate one hundred and 
fifty (150) men, each in a separate cell, together with the necessary out- 
buildings, may be built at this place at a cost to the State of not more 
than fifty thousand dollars ($50,000). Any addition in the future to 
such a building could be built at a less cost in j)roportiGn to the aeeom- 
Jnodations to be afforded, for many expenses, such as the introduction 
of water, the making of roads, etc., would have to be incurred in start- 
ing the buildings of such an institution, which would not have to be 
repeated in making future additions." 

. It may be remarked that the employments proposed would not come 
in competition with artisan labor in this State to any extent. If the 
expectations of the friends of the branch establishment can be realized 
Jt Will be of immense advantage to the State, in advancing the manufac- • 
urmg interests of the State, and possibly may become the principal 
prison and the institution at San Quentin a reformatory one. 

R0CKLIN» 

^our committee also visited Eocklin and examined the three hundred 
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and twenty acres of land given to the State by the Central Pacific Eail. 
road Company. Upon this land are extensive granite quai'ries which 
have been worked, and are immediately contiguous to the Central Pacific 
Eaiiroad track, said land having been given to the State for prison puy, 
poses if the State desired so to use it. 

At Roseville a gentleman named S. BoutwelL offei'ed to donate three 
hundred and sixty acres of agricultural land to the State for prison 
pui*poses. 

We farther recommend that such legislation be had as in the future 
will take the government and management of the prison entirely out of 
politics, and that the Constitution be so amended as to make the election 
of Warden permanent. 

E. T. CEANE, 
Chairman of Joint Committee on State Prison. 
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The Special Committee on Assembly Bill No. 305. 



AN ACT TO PEOVIDE FOE FUNDING THE INDEBTEDNESS 
OF THE EECLAMATION AND LEVEE DIS- 
TRICTS OF THE STATE. 
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T. A. SPRINdBB ....STATE PRINTER. 



REPORT. 



MEc Speaker: 

Tlie minority of your committee to whom was referred Assfembly bill 
number three hundred and ^ve, an Act to provide for funding the indebt- 
edness of the reclamation and levee districts of the State, have had the 
same under consideration, and would respectfully recommend that it do 
notpasSy for the following reasons: 

Our first objection is founded against the system of reclamation 
adopted by the various districts for which this bill proposes to provide 
funds. We believe, and the history of our State bears us out, that the 
levee system alone and by itself is wholly inadequate to a permanent 
reclamation. In other words, it is a failure. We find that, vast sums 
have been expended by State authority; still larger amounts by dis- 
tricts, and much by private enterprise, in the vain attempt to confine our 
streams within their channels. But to-day, at an elevation above tide 
water there is perhaps not an acre which was in every respect swamp 
land that is reclaimed; and certainly, taken as a whole, but little bene- 
fited. To the contrary, however, we find in many places permanent 
injury has been done by cutting and desti'oying the natural banks of our 
streams in such a manner as will almost wholly prevent them being 
restored. 

Taking our reclamation as a whole, we are perhaps no better off to- 
day than had we sunk our money in midocean, save, perchance, what 
we may profit by the experience of the past, if we are wise. 

In looking at the topography of our valleys, we find that following 
the general course of and adjacent to our rivers are large basins or 
troughs, which serve as reservoirs for flood waters, which are con- 
ducted into and out of them by various sloughs which nature has 
formed for that purpose. It is estimated by eminent engineers, that 
through these troughs or low lands there is, in times of flood, twice the 
volume of water escapes that is discharged by the river proper. Hence 
We cannot believe it possible, much less practicable, to confine these 
Waters in flood times within the channels of our narrow and crooked 
streams, where the water is checked, retarded, and diverted at almost 
3^ight angles every few hundred yards of its progress, and by which 
^Tite it must flow twice or thrice the actual distance to find its outlet. 
"6 are firmly of the opinion that there should be some general plan of 
Reclamation adopted, embracing pretty much all our swamp lands, and 
y which the surplus waters in times of extraordinary floods, should be 
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state, any body of men to pie up ^^ ^f^^Xrone Tnasmuch as the 
restriction. We hold this objection ^^J'^J'^^l^^^^, State, and 
title to a very large Portion of these lands yet remai^^^^ ^ 

will most assuredly revert to the State^^/J^^.^^if^.f ^^^i^S which we 

e.p«ciaV .o In c.ee « di.mct ^'f"" ''°^'* "At <i"ctic.», »»<i • 
the State W. think it ? ^A?. staL ^require p"f m.»U» f»Jl f"' ^ 

srrfbXXs^'^erhfrto^So .v.»ount *... .»«* 

which h». been paid '''^ ''''''Z^r^'mm^ts^^S'^c^'^U'' 
to snspiclon, md mey be a ?''»""«y *'",»"' °„5o. It al.o wOTlt 

{L§t^:»?hj;S==t^^t||^x^s^-^^ 

^Tf^tS^bJeSt^this bill consists ^^ the J-.^b^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

but one assessment for the entire twenty ^^^^J^' ^^,f ^J^'^LSw 
the influence that will ll^^Xgl^V'n.«'^'lnri5er so dXuS 

:S!thIre certainly should have ^^^\'r'Z7r^Z7ZvZi'h^Si 
daily so, when their judgment must be J^^sed upon a ^PP««^^J ^^,^ 
to be derived from the works yet to be <^o^f^^7*f_^ Jonlv^^^^^^ P^ 
there may be injustice done by adopting plans desi^^J^ony^^^ P^ 
tial reclamation in the outset, because the Pl^_^« ^^^^^^^^"^^^onortion^ 
dpnfer the benefits, and the assessments are to be made m proporiio . 
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large holder's (it being their all in both cases), it is urged that the least 
vataable, the lowest^ and most difficult lands to reclaim, are held in large 
tracts and by speculators, while the best lands and those that require 
but little reclamation are held in small bodies and by actual settlers; 
and as districts are formed by the votes representing a majority of acres — 
Trustees elected in the same way — ^the Trustees have the adopting of 
plans, the letting of contracts, the drawing of warrants in payment for 
work done, and the general supervision of the whole matter; therefore 
it will generally occur that two or three men will organize the districts 
in their own interests, elect themselves Trustees, contract with them- 
selves at prices two or three times the actual cost, and thus escape their 
iroportion of the cost of the works, and frequently line their pockets 
lesides. We are aware that majority in acreage has been the manner 
of organizing and managing our swamp land districts in the past. But 
as much of our swamp lands are now held in large tracts we think a 
majority of owners to govern in reclamation efforts in the future could 
work no serious hardships, but would very likely cause whatever effort 
may be made to be made in the interest of the many, and not the few, 
and would certainly prove a healty check upon extravagance, specula- 
tion, and fraud. 

To recapitulate: 

First — The system of reclamation for which this bill proposes to raise 
fands is inadequate and has proven a failure. 

Second — We believe it bad policy to authorize districts (after organized 
and run in the interest of speculators and monopolists) to create a debt 
without limit or restriction against lands, much of which the title yet 
remains in the State. 

Third — We think it downright folly, at least, if not open to suspicion, 
to revive an old extinguished debt for the sake of fanding it to run 
twenty years. 

Fourth — In a matter of so much difficulty as levying assessments in 
proportion to benefits yet to be received, there certainly should have 
been some chance of appeal from the decisions of the Commissioners, 
especially so when there is to be but one assessment for the -purposes of 
this Act. . 

Fifth — We believe it would be beneficial for a majority of owners 
instead of a majority of acres to manage reclamation projects in the 
future. 

^ In view of the great importance to this State of a permanent reclama- 
tion of these swamp lands, we cannot refrain in this connection from 
calling attention to a plan of reclamation proposed by the Commis- 
sioners appointed by the Legislature of eighteen hundred and sixty- 
6ight, in their report to the Legislature of eighteen hundred and sev- 
^lity, now on file in the Secretary of State's office. The leading 
leature of this plan consists in constructing a canal of sufficient ca- 
pacity, by excavations and embankments, from a point near the Butte 
fountains, Sutter County, to Suisun Bay, Solano County, crossing the 
^^^.^^^ento Eiver at a point a few miles below Knight's Landing, into 
^hich all waters should be conducted that exceed the capacity of their 
cnannels. We believe that in this proposition is embodied the only feasi- 
. ® V^^^ of permanent reclamation. The estimates of the entire work 
^tI* *^ details was set by the Commissioners at ^ve dollars per acre. 

J-ms plan met with no favor by the projectors of reclamation schemes. 
an<? ^^^^-^^ assigned was that it was a work of too great magnitude, 

a required too great an outlay. They surely can urge this objection 
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no longer. The friends of this bill admit that they expect to expend 
that amount or more per acre in carrying out their plans, and as they 
have not the money they urge the passage of this bill to give them the 
credit. 

It is believed by many that the State must eventnally reclaim these 
lands, if they are reclaimed at all; and in view of the ruinous policy 
pursued in the past in the management and disposition of the lands belong* 
ing to the State, and remembering that almost every change in our land 
and reclamation laws have been made in the interest of speculators and 
schemers, and bearing in mind the futile attempts at reclamation, it would 
be well for us who are legislating upon this subject, and are about lend. 
ing the credit of the State in this matter of reclamation, to pause before 
we complicate matters more, and remember that these lands were granted 
to the State by the Federal Government to be reclaimed for the benefit 
of the settler — not the speculator; for the benefit of all — not the few. 




1 concur: 



C. P. BEEEY. 
J. K TUEKER 
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T. A. SPRINGER STATE PRINTER. 







REPORT. 



Mb. President : 

The Committee on Corpoi'ationa of the Senate to whom was referred 
Senate Bill Number Five, "An Act to amend an Act entitled an Act to 
provide for the incorjDoration of railroad companies and the management 
of the affairs thereof, and other matters relating thereto," have had the 
same under consideration and do now report : That they have used the 
testimony taken before the Committee on Corporations of the Assembly 
forming an appendix to the report upon the Assembly bills embi*acing 
th0 same subject matter, and find the following to be the substance of 
such testimony : 

Mr. Assemblyman Days 

Testified that the principal complaint of Nevada County in regard to 
railroad freight is, that in the opinion of storekeepers of that county 
the rates are too high, and that the railroad company has the chance of 
putting fares up to any amount within the law ; also, that through 
freights coming from the Eastern States are taten first to Sacramento, 
and afterwards reshipped to place of destination at expense of consignee. 
The witness says, " I state only what I suppose to be the views of my 
constituents ; I have no practical knowledge of the matter. . * * 

If I can he satisfied that the people of, J^evada County are paying no 
Kiore than a fair compensation to the riiilroad company for transporta- 
tion, then I am in favor of present rates." 

Mr. Assemblyman Freeman 

^aid: One of the bills for reduction of fares and freights was introduced 
7 nae. The people of Yolo County have nothing to complain of, but as 
A?^\^f ^he railroad and steamboat lines in this State are now con soli- 
teefV-^*^ °^^ incorporated company, I fear the people will not be pro- 
eha ^^ *^^ present low rates, and this bill is to prevent possible higher 
road^^^' * * My bill is only to regulate roads in the valleys. 'No rail- 
PVft cpoipany could afford to build a railroad in Mariposa County, for 
^^ample, under this (my) bill. 
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Mr. Assemblyman Barker 

a gilater prTce allowed to the Central Pacific Eailroad. 

Mr. Banning 

ro™lr;"oSpL»enSed ^"Zm. " we ce^.m.y wo.ld ha,., 

Stop the railroad." 

Mr. Binney 

Eepresents the Northern California R-lyoad from Mariposa ^^^^^^^^^^^ 
Tr/coi/l- With reference to my own road the ettect ot tne dui avouiu b 

small engine as the Central Pacific can with a ^5« w makinTfrequa 
on theirs Heavy engines inereas'e working expenses by "^^^'^/J^^^l^^ 
repSrs necessary. It costs as much to get trams down heavj gradesf 
to get them up. 

Mr. a. N. Towne 

Is General Superintendent of the Central J^^i^i^^f f ;,«^f< HV*:;! 
nections-has'^had eighteen yeW ^^^P^i*,^:^ g^ S'hts and pae». 
gard it possible to arrive at a fixed mileage rate ^°^*?,^*8^*' ^'''' Tia, 
grs that would apply to all roads in ^^'f ^^^^^^^^ ^ ^,^^'*^^^^^^ 
Ingine will haul fifty to sixty ears on a ^f^f^r^^nf over^hemounO 
to Eoeklin, but the same engine can barely haul nine oyer the mo 
grades. Operating expenses on the mountains are five times greater 

on the level. 

Mr. Binney 

9av8- "That on heavy grades it costs as much to get trains down»« 
Sfthemup-I am inclined to think the expense is fe^ter^ ,<^J 
fentrrPacific wh.els last less than half the time they do on kv^ g 
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niiles, taken by itself, could not be maintained ; yet, over that portion of 
. the road we are charging less per ton per mile than is charged on roads 
in Illinois ; and 1 think in nearly all the States for short distances. Have 
examined the freight tariffs of nearly all the trun£ lines in the United 
States ; I do not know of any that does not charge more for some classes 
of goods and some distances than the maximum rate allowed by law iti 
this State. If we are restricted as proposed, we would have to take off 
many of the trains. From Modesto to Bear Creek— forty odd miles — 
there are not six houses. You cannot travel the same distance by rail 
in any part of Illinois without seeing six hundred houses." 

The witness also draws a contrast between the small farms in other 
States, each having a house and contributing business to a road, and the 
large tracts in this State not generally cultivated. He also says: "There 
is no road in the world that costs more to operate than the Central Pa- 
cific, and none that has not more 2:)opulation and business on its line — 
even the Panama road has more population to each mile. 

Mr. Johnson 

Has charge of the Sacramento Yalley Eailroad. He says we had better 
take up our iron than adoj^t the proposed rates; we could not begin to 
pay expenses; could not operate our road on a fixed or arbitrary Tate 
for all freight, or any other road I have ever known. A rate that would 
pay from Sacramento to Vallejo would prohibit a road from Sacramento 
to Shingle Springs. It is impossible to do business at lower rates with 
our limited population. The population of California is about three 
persons to the square mile. 

Mr. John Corning 

Is Assistant General Superintendent of the Central Pacific Eailroad and 
branches. He tells us that in the course of the year " we draw over 
two thousand freight cars as many miles empty as full." Thinks Mr. 
Towne's figures correct. There are many points in the bill that might 
be taken advantage of to the prejudice of the people. 

Governor Stanford 

Testified: If the bills become a law they would substantially prohibit 
the construction of railroads in this State, and would suspend the opera- 
tion of some already constructed. The rates provided by the bills are 
lower than in any State except Illinois. There are but three States that 
regulate prices for all distances; they all, except Illinois, permit a higher 
niaximum rate than is allowed in California. Texas allows four times 
^ne maximum allowed in this State. There are some goods on which 
alHi ^^"^^^^^^ ^'^*® ^ow allowed does not pay the railroad company, 
though the average price charged is less than about one fifth of that 
iiowed by law. The rates charged are actually less than that charged 
most States, even those of the most population and having the largest 
^usiness in transportation. The roads of this State are .only enabled to 
If ^T^®^^^®^ ^* low rates because substantially under one management. 
Was ^^^^^ i^ tliis State were divided so that each one hundred miles 
Jate ^^"^^ ^y ^ distinct company they could not by charging the full 
. s now allowed by law make expenses. For short distances the 
»est travel in any of the States is in this State. 
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It is impossible to regulate fares and freights by any arbitrary rafe 
per mile and yet permit the construction of railroads where the people 
would like to^have them (where they would be willing to P^y^ price 
that would warrant construction), except you fixed a rate so hiShihi.t 
wpuld permit the construction of a road in the counties where the popu- 
lation is most sparse, where the curves are the greatest and the grades 
the heaviest, and the roads most difficult in construction and operation 
That, of course, amounts practically to no regulation at all. A pi ice that 
would be remuAerative in a valley where the grades are light and pop. 
lation dense, would prohibit construction in mountainous sections wi h 
steep grades and sca'nt population. The same difficulty applies to mat 
ing one price for all classes of goods. 

The general freight agents of the United States meet twice a year to 
classiftgoods afresh, but even with all their experience their action 
needs revision from time to time. To carry all goods at the same rate, 
if the maximum is high enough, will prohibit transportation of some 
kind of goods altogether. A horse or a mule cannot be carried ioi the 
same rate as the sime number of pounds of sheet iron; nor carboys of 
5 as so many pounds of molasses; nor bulky goods, such as furniture, 
bats, straw goods, or wool, as heavier goods. At the maximum ra^ 
now allowed the freight on a buggy carried ten miles would be only 
tCty-seven and a hllf eents-not the cost of loading and unloading, 
The policy of the Central Pacific is to move any freight that will pay 
cost, than not to move it. I think if the proposed bill went into etteet 
the roads in this State would suspend. The yearly business from Saer. 
>ento to the State line would not maintain that portion of the road tot 

°"Thrordinary rate between New York and Chicago is twenty-five dol- 
lars per ton; from San Prancisco to New York it is only forty dolla« 
per ton. Connecting Eastern companies allow a through rate from fia 
era points to Sacramento or San Francisco, but will not consent to tl 
same rates to Colfax or other way places. Therefore if a merchan 
Coltlx is purchasing in New York he finds it more to his interest t. 
send his goods to Sacramento and^have them sent back to Coltax. 

The- elements of information necessary to be understood m regulatu 
freights and fares are: the character of the country through which ti 
road runs; its length; the character of its business, whether it mosU 
carries manufactured or raw products; the amount of population; W 
cost of the road; its grades, curves, and climate Manutactured gool 
will bear a much higher rate of freight than the raw material. W 
rates proposed would prevent railroads from obtammg money on tbj 
bonds from European capitalists. Before advancmg money they alwj 
want to see the Jaws under which a railroad is operating and woj^ 
know as well as we do that a road could not pay expenses at such rat» 

Mb. Stevenson 

Has an interest in a railroad in Solano County; the rolling stock is fj 
nished by the California Pacific. He says: "The proposed la>v wo«l 
ruin us, we couTd not turn a wheel." 

Major "VVilson 
Is President of the road in Solano. He testifies: "The bill propo*! 



would have a mighty bad effect; if it was forced upon us, we should be 
compelled to shut up." ^ ' 

S. S. Montague, 

Is a civil engineer of great experience, and Chief Engineer of the Central 
Pacific and other roads. He testifies to the following facts: The cost of 
the Central Pacific is much greater than the cost of any other railroad 
in the United States. On a grade of one hundred feet to the mile the 
engine that would move eighty cars on the level would not move more 
than eight. Engmes used oyer mountains are a much heavier class than 
is required m the valleys. The comparative cost of hauling freight trains 
over the Sierra Nevada mountains as compared with valley grades is 
flilly five to one. Expense of maintenance of road in mountains com- 
pared with valleys IS five to six times as much. From my knowledge 
of railroading it is impossible to fix any arbitrary rate for freights and 
passengers for all roads that will be just to all. An arbitrary rate under 
which a road with easy grades and curves, and doing a large amount of 
business might operate, and which would regulate the business there 
would be prohibitory to roads of more costly construction, heavier 
grades and curves, with less business. From the nature of the climate 
and variety in seasons, the maintenance of roads is more costly in Cali- 
fornia than m other States. It will cost to repair damages caused by the 
late rains, on the roads I am connected with, not less than a million dol- 
lars. 

E. P. Hammond 

Testified: The California Pacific and the San Francisco and San Jose 
roads could not operate at all under the proposed rates. The California 
i-acitic has never been able to earn enough to pay the operating expenses 
or the interest on its bonds from the time it first started. If these bills 
become law the result will be to practically stop the construction of 
railroads. The credit of the roads would be injured by this law. I do 
not think any of the short roads would be able to run. 

Colonel George E. Gray, 

CivU engineer, and Chief Engineer of the Southern Pacific Eailroad and 

rin ? !'*' T? ^**^ ^^^^^y ^^^^y y^^^'^' experience in the construction of 
rauroads. He says: The proposition of a new tariff, which shall govern 
anVo° '.A^ ^^^,^ investigated very largely in all the Eastern States, 
ana as yet there has not been wisdom and experience sufficient to estab- 
usn such a tariff'. The prices intended to be applied to the operation of 
rr,J 1 ^"°^^ ^"^ ^^'^^ ^*^*® ^°"'^ operate as a prohibition. Length of 
of l« ^. ^y^ ^oJ^es in as an element in making up a tariff. The expense 
sLl?^-^^ ^^^ unloading, and station expenses, are just as great for a 
snort distance as for a long one. f . j g loi d, 

litrhV^ °.®"r®^^^^y *o consider character of ft-eight. Bulky freights, of 
gni weight, are more expensive to handle. You can fill a car with 
on"u^f° ^^'^ °°* ^^^^ "^<^^« *han one fifth of the weight the ear 
Ov« tK %^^^- ^^'^ ®^^^^ *^^ practical difficulty of a rigid tariff. 
One mT ®?*f^^ Pacific the preponderance of trade is in one direction, 
is char. • ^ difficulty and expense in maintenance of roads^in California 
raUro«<f °\^^l^®*'^^y^' ^^^ ^^^"^ finding new channels, and meeting the 
"du embankments at new points, where no waterways are provided, 
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causes a great deal of destruction. Again, where a body of water inter- 
Tenes between the actual termination of a road and the destination of 
itft freight expenses are largely increased by transhipment. 

I could not^give any rull by which you could make a rigid tariff to 
anUto all roads in California,- if I could it would be what has not been 
donfyet on any railroad in the East. Such is the result of my expe- 
rfencef and of eJery practical railroad man that I know The rates pro 
loosed would do as much injustice to the people as to the loads. it 
I'ould Te better for the roa^s in this State to lock up their equipment 
and stand idle than to operate under the proposed rates. ^1^^ ^ew 
York Central Kailroad runs trains of from twenty to fifty cars each at 
inSv'Urof ten minutes. They carry one hundred tons per day to one 
ton on the C^^^^^^ Pacific. Their rat'es are twice to three times grea^^^^^ 
In Europe first class passenger rates are nearly the same a^ in Cahjor. 
n^a The proposed law would have a detrimental effect on the credit of 
the roadsj^my firm belief is that under it capHalists would not take 
another dollar of bonds, and would send back those ^^^^f J^^^^^^^^ 
the roads of this State were more divided m management I do not think 
they would b^ sustained. The road from <^iV;oy to Watsonville con 
not maintain itself as an independent road. If the bill is passed there 
will be no more lines built, I will guarantee. 

L. M, Clement, 

Civil eni^ineer, said: It is impracticable to apply ^hi^ ^^^ll^o all rail- 
rolds in this slate without doing injustice. The life of a rail on moun- 
tain divisions is as one to seven on light grades and of a wheel, about 
one to four. In ascending grades the cost of fuel is more, but in 
descending, the wear and tear of track is more. 

Mark Hopkins 

Testified: Under the operation of the bill not one of the companies in 
which I have an interest and with whose affairs I am connected couM 
pay necessary expenses. I believe that while its effect would be inju. 
Ffous to the railroad companies it would be still more injurious- to tb 
Dublic No railroad will fbr any considerable length of time continue 
to be operated except it may lawfully earn sufiicient to pay expense. 
While a very large porti'on, both of tonnage and passengers, are no^ 
carried at less rates than this bill allows, still there is a large part upofl; 
which they charge more. This bill would give no s^^^^J . ^f ^^^.^^^"^^ 
fixes a uniform ttriff on all kinds of freight, and that which they now 
carry at less rates would necessarily have to be raised and that wtucn 
is now charged more must come down. So that under the operations w 
this bill all the business, both freight and travel, would not realize s^ 
ficientto pay necessary and unavoidable expenses. I ^f'^l^J^^^^^^^^^ 
injury to the public would be very much greater than to the railroaa 
companies. 

Mr. Larkin 

Testified that he introduced the bill upon the understanding that tbj 
rates proposed would only affect outside roads-~that is, roads outside 
the Central Pacific. That he introduced the bill more as a local measu 
affecting the Sacramento Valley, and the Placerville and Sacramen* 
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Valley roads, upon which the charges for freights and fares were higher 
than on other outside roads, and under a pledge that he would introduce 
,some bill of that kind. 

Leland Stanford, 

President of the Sacramento Valley and Shingle Springs road, presented 
exhibits showing that for the last two years the road has failed to pay 
expenses. That it fell short of paying interest on its debts and work- 
ing expenses by twenty-seven thousand three hundred and one dollars 
and ninety-nine cents in the year eighteen hundred and seventy. That 
the income for the year eighteen hundred and seventy-one exceeded 
interest and expense account only two hundred and ^ve dollars and 
ninety-three cents. That the latter result was not due to increase of 
business but to a reduction of the accommodations, which reduction had 
to be made to bring the expenditures of the road within its income. 

Prom these facts your committee concludes that it would be unwise 
and impracticable to attempt any interference with railroad fares and 
freights at the present time. 

First — Because it is not shown that the present rates are burdensome 
or oppressive to the public, or that the railroad companies are realizing 
lindue profits therefrom; it appearing from the evidence that the Cali- 
fornia Pacific Eailroad, supposed to be the most lucrative road in this 
State, has never j^et earned enough to pay its expenses or the interest on 
its indebtedness. 

Second — Because in the experience of other States such legislation has 
been found impracticable. 1. Because of the difiiculty of making an 
arbitrary rate on all classes of goods for all distances. 2. Because it 
has been found impossible to carry freight or passengers at the same 
rates in localities where the population is sparse as where the country 
is more thickly settled 3. Because freights or passengers cannot be 
moved at the same cost over high grades and snarp curvatures as in 
districts where the road is level and the track straight. 4. Because no 
arbitrary rate of freight will do justice to the carrier in cases where the 
bulk or weight is small and the value large. 

Third — Because the railroads in this State are exceptional in their 
extreme grades and heavy expenses of operating, and if we are to legis- 
late in the light of the experience of other States our roads should be 
allowed higher rather than lower rates, the testimony being that the 
Central Pacific Eailroad is subjected to expenses not incurred by any 
other road in maintaining very costly snowsheds, which are liable in the 
long dry Summers of this climate to frequent destruction by fire. That 
their rolling stock lasts only one fourth of the time that it would to run 
the same distance on a level road, and that the life of their rails com- 
pared with those on Eastern roads of light grade is only as one to seven. 

Fourth — Because no arbitrary rate can be fixed for all roads in this 
r;^.^^ that will do justice to each, the evidence showing that a charge 
wijich would afford a fair profit to a road in the Santa Clara or Alameda 
alleys would be ruinous to a road between Sacramento and the line 
^mding California and Nevada. 
St + — Because the rates of freight now allowed on roads in Eastern 

axes for short distances, where the quantity transported is one hun- 
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dred tons for each ton moved on the Central Pacific road, are from two 
to three times as great as is charged by roads in this State. 

Sixth— Becmae in Europe, where labor is abundant and material 
cheap the rates for passengers nearly equal the rates charged m this 
State and yet the history of railroads there does not show that even 
with such rates, and the advantage of comparatively small expenses, 
their operation has been profitable. , • .i.- a* * „„^„„„ 

Seventh— Because the rates charged on the roads m this State ayeiage 
less than the charges on roads in any other State, excepting iriinois; and 
the effect of the low rates allowed there has been to force a combination 
between the only three competing Hnes, viz: the Chicago and honh. 
western, the Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy, and the Chicago, Kock 
Island, and Pacific Railroads, and to prevent the construction ot any 
new lines. It should also be remembered in making a comparison witli 
the railroad business of Illinois, that none of their roads have any 
material grade, and the houses along their main lines number as one 
hundred to one in a given distance. „ ,, ^4. 

Mahthr-Beeanse we believe any reduction from the present rates 
would impair the efiicieney of roads already existing, and lessen the 
accommodation given to the public by compelling such roads to reduce 
their rate of speed, and to take off some of their trams, and w-ill, by 
impairing the credit of railroad companies, lessen the value of their 
bonds and securities, and make any future railroad building m this btate 
almost an impossibility. . , , 

mnth—BeesLUse any reduction from present rates would compel the 
suspension of several short roads in different parts of the State, and 
inflict great iniury on the people now served by such roads. 

Tenth-Beclud your committee believes that if it were the design 
and interest of the Legislature to perpetuate in the hands of the com- 
panics now in existence all the carrying trade of the State of Califoima, 
no more effectual method could be found than the passage of this bill. 

Eleventh— It the subject of fares and freights is to be intelligently 
regulated by legislation, then there must be separate bills passed tor 
ealh road, with tariffs so graded as to fix a compensatory rate for th 
business of each locality, care beirig had in establishing such rates, S 
that the people of the valleys shall not be compelled to assume the 
burdens which 'only pertain to transportation on mountain roads. 

The foregoing being the views of your committee, they return the bill, 
and recommend that it be indefinitely postponed. 

MA CLAY, Chairman; 
GWIJSI, 

HUTCHINGS, 
WILSON, 
WING, 
VAN NESS, 
• OULTON. 



The Senate Committee met at seven o'clock p. m., March fifth, eightee 
hundred and seventy-two, to consider Larkm's bill to reduce freight 
and fares on railroads. Senator Maclay presiding. 

Preserit-Maclay, Wilson, Van Ness, Ilutchings, Gwm, Wing, Oultoi" 
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Me. Larkin 

Testified that the bill to reduce fit-eights and fares which was now before 
the committee had reference to the railroads of this State outside of 
the Central Pacific road, the Central Pacific being a line under Con- 
gressional control; that the rate of seven cents per ton per mile was as 
much as the interests of this State will stand on the products of the 
State— say lumber, wood, etc.; at the same time he would not desire to 
compel the companies to carry for less than would make it a paying 
business for the roads. From what he had been informed in the matter 
he considered that the interest of the State would not stand the present 
high charges. True, the rate on lumber was moderate, but that only 
comprised a very small portion of the trade of the State. 

By Mr. Van Ifess. 

Question— What are the present charges of the railroad? 

Answer— It varies according to the freight and according to the dis- 
tance, I believe, from two cents to ten and twelve cents; ten cents I 
believe, is about as high as is charged on any road outside of the Central 
Pacific. 

Q.— Do you think the maximum ought to be seven cents? 

A.— I think the maximum should not be more than seven cents The 
average freights on the roads here would probably range about two and 
one half to two and three fourth cents; that is, judging from the evi- 
dence that was produced two years ago when this question was raised 
and I suppose it is not much different now. I do not think it exceeds 
this average; but I am quite sure that seven cents is as much as any 
productions of this State will stand for transportation. The main diffl- 
eulty that has occurred in connection with the freighting business is 
this: that the company have discriminated against certain localities, 
Charging freight unequally. For in.stanee, they ship freight to Marys- 
Si tu ^.'. ^""^^ ^^''^^ P®'" ^^"^ P^i' "^ile at the highest; whereas, 
or the same distance on other Hnes they charge four and four and a 
^M. 1 consider it is the interest of the roads to carry freights similar 
distances on the different roads of California at the same prices. 

By Mr. Ilutchings. 

ih?'ZF *^^^® '•eduction wbre made, would it make the figure as low as 
the rates yon ask for in the bill to the place you speak of' ? 
thtZZlf'Tf ^^■I'T ^T ^""i ^'^^"Sle Springs would be lower than 
gers^unnf .1 *f ' 5 f%y '•'^'■^^^ *''^ P^'oPosed rates. As to passen- 
Ril. L /"■'* ''L*^''''"^';?*^^.^,^^^^"^*! *^" <^e"*s for passengers 
Srif. ™ ^""""^ *"* PlacerviUe, which comes to more than it cosfs to 
te m-onSH f^f"fi;*y stage. I was told by a man in Placerville that 
haulinlT T . l^^l ^'' ^'^ ^?'*^' ^y ^^^""^ ^^'^ Summer; that he was 
as anvL f ''i*''**^ Y^^f and could afford to haul it through, inasmuch 
iSh7 ^' M^' '^x^^''^ '* ^^"^ Placerville to Shingle Sp°rings_a dis 
the wholl ^"1 T ?*y,^ '* "^^"^'^ P^y ^'"^ *^«"'^^ for his teams to do 

aiffht nj>f K *i"^®- ^ ^°^^ ^?°.° *^^^® ^'itsid^ ^oads, although there 
tern of rio! ^ ^""^^ amount of business upon them, as parts of a sys- 
Produee tKof ' ^^^^f' K *^^ other. lines. Ther« is considerable 
«uce that comes m fi-om the road from Shingle Springs and Folsom 
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and a large portion of it is shipped in San Frandsco and to points et 

fen^an^s ttrw^^Sl^a^™ V^bt 'inf ^hip ^^^^^^^ i'- the 

ime nriees arparties doing a simitar trade at other points to hke das- 
tames^or at feast to have snch rates as will enable us to compete with 
ot^er ment the sa"n,e business. When the roads 1^-^ been tor a long 
time in the hands of this company, perhaps their own interest will pi ompt 

zsj-^tJ^r^e^^btd^rshiro^^s^ 

Ses as cheap as they can from other points at the same altitude. 

JBy 3fr. Wilson. 

i~Ky fiv! miles'' Tb'e'road travels over a good deal of country, 
witdi^Ia Cod deal It winds south into Amador County and runs 
Toutl to Ltrobe ibr the purpose of getting the business ot Amador. 

By Mr. IIutcMngs. 

?'~I™^^^^ 1--^^-^ f-^ '^ Shingle SprlBgs It 

h:^7ninT'h^^^^^^ ago,coBt six dollaTs to Plaoerville, which the 
Se eiuldit'whlt pasrengers came over t^is road for tln^^^^^^^^^^^ 
providino- the road would continue at the present rates. If ]f^^^^^^ 
Tlhie oAast stages It would probably only make an l^^ur 8 iffe.en^^ 
the time My feature in introducing this bill was particular y that the 
leopirof m/ county demand most earnestly for the ^'eductio^^^^^^^ 
Smum rate It is a hardship upon them; only a smal portion ot 
Z^un^v if benefited by the Central Pacific Eailroad running through 
P ac^rSu^^^^^ for the rate tb be reduced to seven cents per on 

Simile £ present rate is ten cents. There are some articles, such 
L lumber, t^^^ charged very reasonable, but ^ ^^^^^^^ .^^^^^^^^^^^ 

cles cheap freights, for which we pay say two and one balf cents pe 
ton ner mile in which we cannot compete with other paces tlu t get 
reii^nLreS^ do. The companies would find tht if 

Jhey were to make the reduction the increased business ol t e xoad 
Sd more than make up the difilerence in the rates. Our goods come 
We ai^d are shipped on from here by railroad or steainer to San Fran- 
dsco or eK Here we come into connection with competing Ime 

of travel Their tariffs are low enough for us on all these Ime^. Ther 
hL neVer been any complaint on these roads, ^^^^:'^^:^ 
nbtain cQual rii^hts with other portions of this State ^o\^^^^^^^^"if X 

We have no feeling in the matter, only that where margins are higM 
S a mlxin^f bushies that the intei4st of the company is to reduce 

their charges. rr a. i.- . 

Mr. H'Utckmgs. 

O —Is that the only road that overcharges? , .^ 

A.-That is the road, I thinlf, that charges as much, or more, probably, 
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than any other road. I am simply speaking of my personal knowledge 
of this road. I look on it that the business of the State cannot afford 
to pay more than the price I have named. I know that the freight busi- 
ness cannot, and it is decided that we only affect the outside roads by 
this bill — that is, roads outside of the Central Pacific. Their maximums 
should be verj^ moderate; it is no more than just to the people. I do 
not propose to enter into a long discussion as to fares and freights. 
Whatever report the committee may make, I have my own convictions, 
upon which I shall vote. I have submitted the bill, and will accept 
such amendments to change the maximum rates as I think the interest of 
the State requires. I am satisfied that you (the committee) are j)er- 
fectly competent to judge of the matter. I shall content myself simply 
with voting for the measure when it shall be returned by the committee. 
I introduced it more as a local measure, because I pledged myself to 
the people that I would introduce a bill of the kind, and it has been 
promised by members of the county to support a similar measure. I am 
a representative now, and propose to represent that people or resign. I 
do not know that I have anything further in particular to offer in the 
matter. 

By Mr, Towns (by permission). 

Q. — With reference to doors and blinds, are there any complaints of 
the rates upon tjiem? 

A. — I believe you have now reduced j^our rates on doors and blinds. I 
understand that you have iiow reduced the rate seven dollars and fifty 
cents from there to San Francisco. 

Q. — What are the figures now? 

A. — I do not know the exact figures. Johnson told me that you had 
reduced it seven dollars and fifty cents; and another man told me he 
could not afford to run his factories if he had to pay the high rates that 
were charged, 

Q. — Was it not two cents per ton j)er mile for the last two years? 

A. — He told me, as I informed .you, that they took off Seven dollars 
and fifty cents on the car load to San Francisco. 

By Mr. Stanford (by permission). 

Q. — What do you say the present charge is from Placerville to San 
Francisco? 

A.---I believe you are only charging ^vq dollars and fifty cents to San 
Francisco; it was six dollars for years. 

Q. — !N"owj what proportion of that is stage fare? 

A. — The stage fare is one dollar and fifty cents, so that you get four 
dollars now. 

Q.—What is the distance from Shingle Springs to Placerville? 

A.- — It is ten miles. 

Q.— The railroad does not run to Placerville, does it? 

A.— No, they go between there and Shingle by teams. 
. , .^-r-Now, taking the price of teams and freip;ht around Shingle, do you 
inink they can afford to haul cheaper than the railroad can? 

A.-^l know that Mandaker (2) Wilcot and Brown said to me some 

^wo weeks ago that they had to haul down freight every trip, and they 

anH ^^^^^ ^^ ^aul their goods by team. They have their own teams 

^ stock, and so it is easy to take the freight down. I think the road 
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could make a good deal more if they charged less. There is a good deal 
of freio-ht that has been hauled over the mountains that would be shipped 
over the road if it had not been for the expense. 

Q.— Does the railroad charge more than the road to Marysviliei' 

A. — I understand so. 

Q, — They are distinct roads, are they not? 

A. — They are different roads. 

Q.— With different grades? 

A.— Different grades. ^ , . o 

0— And roads doing a different amount of business r' 

A --Yes- but you can haul freight as easily from Shingle Springs as 
you 'can from Marysville. You have your train there, and you can cer- 
tain Iv haul freia:ht from there, ^ , /» . T_X 

O---D0 you not think that in regulating the fare and freight you 
should take into consideration the amount of business that the road 
does? 

A. — To a certain extent. /. - 1 v . 

Q.^The amount of grades, curvatures, and the character of the busi- 

ness? 

A.— Certainly. 

Q._The kind of freight? . , • u^ - .+ .„ 

A.^Yes. Still you have your train running, and you might just aa 
well run the train full as empty. „ , . 

Q.— Bo you think the price of seven cents would pay for all business 
for all distances— say ^ve miles, on the railroad? 

A —There is very little freight that is moved five miles. 

0— There is freight moved five miles, and even less, on some roads. 
Now, can you move it for that figure and afford to handle it— to load 

and unload it? , ,. , i j. 

A —Well, you charge in addition for loading and unloading. 

—We have to load and unload freight when necesssary ? 

A —Well, I know this, that teams are hauling wood right down 
beside your trains for ten miles out, and you might just as well have put 
it on your trains and haul it down. -This has been done for years. 

—The farmer loads his goods, and he finds that he can better haul 
them to the city than to the railroad, and then pay for its transportation. 
Are you posted up in the cost of operating roads— that is, your own, or 
other roads— say the Sacramento Yalley road? ' ,, 

A —No I am not; but the railroad business had better stop than com- 
pete with teams. You had better quit when you come doublmg the 
price of our land, if you cannot compete, with teams in }^^}l^S goods. 
Certainly it would be very little interest or inducement to the State to 
have railroads, unless they are cheap. . 

Q -If the ox teams could move nearly all freight why did they stop^ 

A —They stopped when you came there because they thought tney 
could do better. I know that stages ran on that road in eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-five. The highest price since then was five dollars; Dut 
when there was opposition it was three dollars. I have ridden tlu-ougj 
many a time from Diamond Hill for two or three dollars, because there 
w-as a competing line that reduced their fares. 

Q.— Do you know the number of passengers that are conveyed over 

that roa^^^ ai y^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^^ number. I should think twenty- 
five each way per day. ^ 
Q.__Do you know the amount of freight r 
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A. — I do not; they have a large amount of freight during a portion of 
the year. 

Q.— Do you know the amount of freight yearly? 

A.— I do not; there is considerable of" the freight that goes to Auburn. 
There is a portion of the county extending up the divide on the south 
side of the creek that comes to Shingle Springs. 

Q.^What proportion of the freight carried pays the rate as high as 
seven cents? 

A.— I have heard often that for the hauling of wood you are charging 
twenty-three or twenty-four dollars at the same points as you are ship- 
ping lumber from for fifteen or sixteen dollars jper car. I do not know 
the exact amount, but I think the majority of the freight exceeds seven 
cents. 

Q.-^Would you bring all the freights as low as the minimum rate for 
any one article? 

A— I think that your fi^eights should be arranged so as to allow a 
margin so that a man cutting wood and hauling it should make a portion 
of profit above his work. 

Q.— Do you think it is objeetional^p for a road to charge a very low 
rate for some particular article? 

A.— ]^o, unless they discriminate against any other business. 

Q.__Do you think that because they charge a very low rate for the 
transportation of certain classes of freight that ail other freight should 
go down to that figure? 

^ A.— l^o; I think the theory of shipping freight is that you should 
simply encourage fair competition, 

Q.— Would you compel the railroad company to ship at low rates, even 
if they are losing money by the transportation? 

;^:--^cj> I do not desire them to lose money by the transportation; 
1 think if they would run at fair prices they could increase their busi- 
ness; I would run it so as to give the people an opportunity of competing 
with other people. f s> 

Q.— You think you would run them different from the way in which 
they are run now? 

^ A.--.I do not think that railroads were organized except fOr the public 
interest; they are supposed to be public corporations. 

Q.---I think I understand you to say that by charging different rates 
irom what they now charge it would pay them better? 

A. — I believe it would. 

Q.— Do you think it possible to fix an arbitrary rate for all roads 
witbout reference to the amount of their business, their grades, curves! 
cost ot maintaining them, and for all classes of goods that would do 
justice to the community or the railroad? 
^„f '^^ *^i^^ the rate of seven cents is the maximum which the nro- 

O^' ^P^feer, etc., of California can pay. ^ 

y— Do you think you could ship a car load of brooms at that rate? 

Thpv^ • u ]^ ^^^ might ship them in connection with other freights. 

shinfo'^ .^y ^ '^^^^ ^^ *^® ^^^^®^ ^^^^P^ over the mountains, that ever 
^^4^8 a car load of brooms. 

a"""^^ a car load of nitric acid? 

acid's, 5^' ^^* ^ ^^ ^^* *^^^^ you ship more than one car load of nitric 
Q ^year into our county. 

rate? ^^^ *^^^^ ^^^* horses or furniture could be shipped at that 
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A —No I do not; but these are bo trifling as compared to the business 
of the county that I do not take them into account. 
"^ Q^Would you take a buggy weighing five hundred pounds at the 
ftaynp rate as five hundred pounds of sheet iron: 

'T-No Twould not; buggies are things that seldom go over the road; 
I am speS of local intlrests; I think that road is charging more 
Lr iKoiw charge for the interest of our people; I am speaking of 

'^"Qi'Do'yfu'th^'klre railroad is entitled, if it can, to earn a fair return 

on its investment? .. • i„ 

A.— On the actual investment of the road, certainly. 
q-Do you consider it would be honest towards the Sacramento Valey 

Eailroad to reduce the rates so low that the company could not pay the 

interest on their bonds? ^„„-n^ Kr.r.rl« nut 

A.-I do not think the road at present has a great many bonds out. 
Q -Suppose there were bonds out of that road, would it be fan to 

reduce the rates, although the road could not pay the interest on its 

^li!lt depends whether they were treated as we were i^^ El Dorado 

County where they obtained the bonds and never completed the road. 

In that case I would be perfectly willing. 
Mr. Stanford (soto voce)— That is not so. ^„„«v if 

Q.-AS a general principle of bondholders, would you lend money if 

the road wa^ run so'^low that they could not pay their interest? 

A.— No; but I do not think there is much danger of their going 

"""QfHre you acquainted, generally, with the prices charged on the 

various roads in this State? ^ . , , ^ +v,;^ vni ^uv. reference 

A.— I told you I was not; that I introduced this bill with reieience 

to the local interests of the people. 

Q. —Not with reference to other roads? +u„„ »„r 

A -No- I think the rates that road charges are higher than an 
other r?ad I know of. I do not think it would affect the other ro 
materially, because the other roads are lower than is asked for by tie 

provision for this maximum. / kanrllino- anJ 

^ O —Do you think that seven cents per mile will pay for handlmg ara 
transporting goods for short distances-say five or ten miles? 

A.— I do not understand that there is anything m the Act that requmi 

^'q.-Do' yt fot know that common carriers are compelled to receive 
load, and forward goods? . , u + 

A. No; I am not acquainted with that. 

By permission of the committee, 

Leland Stanford 

Made the following statement: I am President o^,f .^^.^f/'"^"^^^^^^^^ 
Eailroad. For the last two years that road has run behind In the y 
eighteen hundred and seventy it fell short ot earning sufficient to pay 
ex^nsos.and the interest on its bonds twenty-seven thousand tb^^^^^ 
dred and one dollars and ninety-nine cents. In ^^Sj^teen bundled J 
seventy-one its profits over and above expenses and paying the inter 
on fts bonded indebtedness were two hundred and five dollars and mnej 
three cents. The receipts in full in both of these years were about f 
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game; but finding that the road was not able to pay its expenses we 
reduced the accommodations that we were before giving to the public, 
and in that way we were able to bring down the expenses to meet our 
income. The people of El Dorado County pay to that road for freights 
and fares about fifty thousand dollars per year (my impression is that it 
is nauch below that); that is the entire amount they pay out, and the 
probabilities are that not one tenth part of the goods and merchandise 
on that road pays the maximum rates. It is necessary for the road to 
discriminate, and to move anything that it can move if it will pay the 
general expenses consequent on its movement, sooner than not move it 
at all, and to push on and develop the business of that locality. The 
Sacramento Yalley and Placerville Eailroad, running from Folsom to 
Shingle Springs; was never able to pay its expenses, let alone the inter- 
est on its bonds of indebtedness. The road was sold under execution, 
and the purchasers afterwards sold it for about what the ii^on was worth 
as old iron. It is now ran in connection with the Sacramento Valley 
Eailroad, and is used somewhat as a feeder to that road; but by itself it 
does not pay. The bonded indebtedness on the road from Sacramento 
to Folsom is now about five hundred and hity thousand dollars ^ I think 
that is the exact amount. Under the rates adopted by Mr, Larkin, that 
road would have to suspend; it could not maintain itself; whatever 
advantage it may be to the people, as they do now use it, would be lost 
to them. The bondholders would have to suffer a loss, and I think it 
would be very unfair to them to reduce the rates so that the road could 
not pay them. J also think it would be very wrong to the people as 
well as to the company, to reduce the rates so that they might not have 
the accommodation. The road carries passengers forty-eight miles for 
four dollars; and at Placerville, for ten miles they charo-e one dollar and 
a half by the stage. It is possible that Mr. Larkin might run a stage line 
aiongside the line of railroad with more satisfaction to the public than 
the railroad gives, but yet they do not do it; still they are free to do it; 
the railroad company would not complain, but thev cannot afford to do 
the business at lower rates than they now charge.*^ Seven cents per ton 




- ^ y per ton per mile for all kinds of 

gooas and all distances. Generally the other States of the Union do not 
regulate freights and fares at all; and even those that d-o, with a single 
exception, allow a higher rate for some distances and some classes^ of 
goocls than is allowed by the present law of this State. 
AT. r n^-!^^^^ ^^^^'^ ^^ become a law it would put a^stop to the Copper- 
opoiis f.auroad, and the California Pacific Eailroad. Mr. Einiiey stated 
inat his road, from MarysviUe to Oroville, would suspend. I think the 
:IP^ V alley road would. Mr. Wilson knows what would become of 



not 1.0 -^ ^^^ uonas u tney .iinow that the roads are 

nesV^r^f anything. The population of this State is sparse, the busi- 
nvioJ ^^^'^^^ necessarily light, and excepting they can charge 

Lm J'^'^^^''^'^^^^^^^ "^'^^^ *^^ services performed, they cannot do busi- 
^nloaH n ^' ^.^^^^ freight, such as a boiler; it is costly to load and 
on th^L , ^^^^ ^^ handle generally. It could not be transported 

^ese roads; although the shipper might be willing to pay a price 
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that the carrier would be willing to take it for, yet he is prohibited 
frolimSanireement that would be agreeable to the shipper aa 
we la^ to the carrier. The railroads in this State are being developed 
to dav faster than the population and business of the country would 
warrLt for the reason that they are substantially under one manage- 
ment They operate together and at less expenses t^ian they could pos- 
^Wvbe operated under the management of separate companies. The 
railroad for ^stance, from Gilroy to Watsonville, in connection with 

he i-oaci from San Fi^ncisco to fillroy, is rV'K^J'ZrS^nS 
fvno-ines and the same force can operate it; the train from ban ±ran. 
Slo S Soy a distance of eightj^ miles, going, right through o Wat- 
sonville,the Idditional expense^s light. I^ ^^.^^ road f^^m Gilroy t 
WatsonVille was by itself, it would not pay „^J,^/^^* '^'^f c^if^ 
bv comparative statements, that the business of the State ot "-ai loma 
is bei^c done over its railroads at lower rates than the average freights 
which'are conveyed over first class railroads in the Eastern Sta es, 
TThe witness here offered the report and testimony taken before he 
Smittee of the Assembly on Luttrell's and Freeman's bills for the 
reduction of freights and fares, in evidence). 

It is a fact that the Constitution of this State has f^served the ngh 
to the Legislature to regulate the general corporation law At the same 
ime I think it is a mitter of go^od faith on the P^^t « ^^^^ P^^P^^ J 
this State that they shall not reduce the rates so low that the capital 
invested shall not pay a lair return; and the people abroad who took 
TeWs in G^rmrnf, where most of the bonds ^^:^^^ff,>^^l^^j:2 
iustlv thikk that they were treated m bad faith if the latcs were so 
iSed that the railroad companies could not pay. It m^^^^^^^^^ 
swindling, but it would be depriving the people of that fair retuin irom 

^'rra&ptltf sTatTr^^^^^^^^ committee report) 

The PoinHf particular importance in regulating fares and freight! 
the amSt of Lsiness done per mile, and the cost of operating the 

''"l would particularly call your attention to the New York and Flush- 
inl Zilioad That is a short line (eight miles long), running out 
nIw York and doing an immense business. They charge at the rate 
t^o aid a haTf ceiL^er mile. Now, from San ^^f^^^Zu^'.^^^trSl 
the Central Pacific charges at the rate of one and a Mlf c^^t« P^! ^^, 
A large portion of the passengers go still lower, commuting foi tme 

"'SKldTSacei-ville draws a good deal of business from Amag 
County. The average number of passengers carried each W on the 
road between Folsom\nd Shingle Springs is a fraction over ten each day. 

By Mr. Hutchings. 

Q -Would the lowering of these rates affect our rates to MarysviUeJ 
A -No I think they would not. It is true that the railroad comp^ 
wotid ?e forced to strfve to make up their ^--^-^'^^^l^^:^X^ 
The roads are over different grades. The grades ^^ Jj^Z ". cheape' 
and taking the rates in proportion to the service done they aie cheap 
than the rates are to MarysviUe. Moreover, the b^^^^f « ^J^* ^^ ^ 
that would be affected by these rates probably i.\^,f ^ ^'^f- ^^Je »t 
eighth part of the business that is done, for seven eighths of it is done 
lower rates than this bill provides for. 
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Still, there are classes of goods that require a much higher rate to 
pay for their handling. It seems to me that these people want the valleys 
to pay for the mountains, regardless of the construction of railroads in 
their mountainous counties; for it is clear that if a railroad cannot earn 
enough to pay for itself, it will not be built. This amounts to a denial 
of the other mountainous counties of the State having railroads at all 
although the people might be glad to pay a price that would justify the 
construction of the road. The whole railroad interest of the State, not 
only of the roads that now exist, but of the proposed roads, and the 
credit and good faith of the State, would be sacrificed in order to benefit 
the people of the Counties of Placer, El Dorado, and Nevada, the sum 
of which, m the whole, would not exceed thirty thousand dollars The 
whole amount paid by these three counties for railroad services is less 
than two hundred and fifty thousand dollars, and of that seven eiffhtha 
i.^f°^^r T ^, • '^"si'l^ss, at less rates than those contemplated in- this 
bill of Mr Jjarkm s. We move some classes of freight for a cent per 
ton per mile; some even lower than that, and yet on some freights fifteen 

^f,°^^ P®L .^°^^ ''"^ P*y ^^- ^^® policy of the company is to move 
all freights at any cost, providing it cannot afford to pay more than will 
meet the expenses of transporting it. 

By Mr. Sutchings. 

Q.— What is your charge from San Francisco to Marysville? 

A.— Three cents per ton per mile; almost six dollars per ton for first 
class goods; for flour and grain, two and a half cents per ton per mile- 
and to Eed Bluff, at two cents per ton per mile. From Tehama we 
charge SIX doUars. I would inform the committee that we are expend- 
ing m Placer County above seven hundred thousand dollars. In eighteen 
hundred and seventy we paid forty-three thousand dollars taxes in that 
county; we built schools all along the .line of the road; we expended in 
the construction of the road in that county about seventeen niillions of 
dollars; we really sustained the county, and kept it from being as poor 
Cc^^i^r.^^'''^ counties are, and yet they complain. They and the 
county of Placer do not pay any high rates till they reach Colfax, and 
"ood«° tJ^®"" T fi,""^ '"*^*''^ mountains, on certain classes of 
Ct; J\ '"',''*^ ""^ ^'^''f '* ^"""^ *'^^ hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
forH • l^'^'^ ^'^^'^ ''^ *^^* amount of their bonds. We sold them 
it fnl^^'^'^w ^^°. j^' ^'^'^ "-^^^^ *^« ^°"^*y '^ame to sell its stock it sold 
s^vZF-^ll .? ^f ^^ ""^""^ *^''*^ ^"^ *1^** <=o'^^*y iJ^ eighteen hundred and 
aeventy than that county paid us altogether for freight. 

Chlh-ma™^**^^ ^^^^ adjourned to reassemble upon the call of the 
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Mr. Speaker: 

The special committee to which was referred the petition of Honor- 
able Leliind Stanford, Honorable B. F. Washington, and over five thou- 
sand men and women, citizens of the State of California, asking for the 
adoption and submission to the people an amendment of the Constitution 
by which the women of California will be placed upon a political equality 
with men; and further, that the laws be so amended that the personal 
and property rights of the wife shall be the same as those of her hus- 
band, have had the same under consideration, given the subject consid- 
erable attention, and ask leave to submit the following rej)ort: 

As the petition embraces two separate and distinct propositions, the 
first of which calls for an amendment to the Constitution of the State 
which will require years to crystalize it into authoritative law, while 
the other, being within the province of ordinary legislation, can be 
granted without delay, the committee proposes to examine them sei)a- 
rately.- The principles of woman suffrage have already a sti*ong hold on 
the public mind, are rapidly growing into general favor, and are charged 
either with perils or blessings to the State too important to be treated 
with indifference, ridicule, or as a matter of trifling consequence. 

History proclaims it as a general fact, that all great reformatory 
movements which boldly demand an enlargement of the rights of a pro- 
scribed class, have been invariably at first acknowledged with silent scorn, 
followed with ridicule, then with opjDositlon of greater or less severity, 
till the hour of triumph. The history of the woman suffrage reform 
thus far forms no exception to this rule. 

Many of those of the timid and conservative wing of society, who are 
satisfied with present usages and institutions, and who regard custom 
a^d tradition in the light of authority and right, have on this question 
given wings to their imaginations. They have drawn frightful pictures 
ot ruin and desolation which must inevitably succeed the triumph of 
his question. It will, they confidently assert, work the ruin of woman's 
th^^t^^*^ instincts and character; it will destroy the home, and leave 

G chilclren mor^ friendless and less protected than orphans. These 
Predict the overthrow of the Christian religion, the dissolving of our 
^^inzation, and a general reign of strife, disorder, and anarchy. But 

^^y ^^^^^t sind good movement has had its prophets of evil, 
and * ^^^^ *^^® subject may and doubtless does seem hedged about 
environed with numerous obstacles — difiiculties hard to be sur- 
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mounted and overcome; but, as mountain ranges m the distance, walling 
mTup against the sky, and denying egress to the traveler, exhibit as 
he neSs them sags, then depressions and passes, and finally outlets so to 
theTnouiier manfof the ofctaeles which at first appear unfavorable to 
She so^tion of the question diminish by investigation, and often dis. 
inpear aSether, especially when approached by arguments based upon 
tKreaf fepubUcan^ principles of equality, right, f^^ f s ice as p,o. 
claimed by the fathers of the republic, and examined m the light ot the 
reformatorv history of the American colonies and btates. . 

SdaYis the Constitution of California, on the broad prmcipW 
thf eoual Tights of man, as an intelligent, moral, and accountable being, 
the JuestioL^under consideration expands beyond the rights of woman 
exclSy?and widens out into the^omprehensiye domain of hun^^^^^^^^^^ 

In the declaration of rights in section one, Article I, ot the Lonstitu- 
tion of California, it is declared that— 

"All men are by nature ft-ee and independent, and have certain ina. 
lienable rights, among which are those of enjoying and defendmg lift 
andlibertyl ac^uiringT possessing, and protecting property; and.pursumg 
and obtaining safety and happiness." 

That the term "men" in the section above, was used i^ » generic 
sense and referred to mankind in general, is specially evident by the 
employment of the word "people " in the next and following section^ 
to wit: 

"All political power is inherent in the people. Government is insti- 
tuted for the benefit, security, and protection of the people; and they have 
Serighttoalter or' reform the sime, whenever the public good may 
require." 

That these declarations embrace woman in their comprehensive 
grasp alike with man, no reasonable person will question for or 
moment who has given' any consideration whatever to this branch «( 
Te sub ecT Neither will any traVerse the P^opof ion that the in * 
tion of the word « male " in section one, of Article II, of the t^p^stitutioii, 
touching the qualification of electors, and thereby excluding ^^^m 
from thf exer,nse of^oice and vote in the affairs of State, is .directly 
fhe teeth Vthe foregoing '; declaration of rights " which, ,n diffem. 
language, proclaims man's "inalienable right to lite, libeity, an^tnepu 
suH^of happiness," as set forth by the revolutionary statesmen m tie 
Declaration of American Independence. different &d 

The authority to govern the people is derived from two diflerent a 
oniosite sources The despot claims that his authority to govern W 
sEts is derived from God, the Creator and Euler of mankind, wj 
S^n indisputable right to' «l>ow his authority with whom hej^ 
T^l^aae ThiB style of government is designated, "ruling by ai>^» 
te in a republicanVvernment, the people reeognmng a eomi. 
Smhering in each and every person for selt Protection and b 
government, proclaim that the natural rights of all men are self evid J 
liual, and unalterable. This is Democracy, or the " rule of the pe^^^^^^ 
^he source of authority of these two governing pow^^^^^^ 
opposite and antagonistic ; having nothing m common. Every devia 
K the established principles of Democracy, ^\^^^?XieO 
Sers of the Republic, by excluding others from the inalienable rig 



^f self government, partakes of the peculiar characteristics of the 
assumed "rule by divine right." 

The committee has alluded to these fundamental principles in regard 
to the natural equality and rights of all men, not to censure or reflect 
upon those who framed and adopted the Constitution of California, but 
rather that it may be seen and understood that there is nothing in the 
proposed amendment which is either of a revolutionary character or in 
opposition to the spirit and genius of the Government, but rather, in so 
far as it shall augment the number of its constituency, by so far it will 
vitalize its spirit and subordinate the State to its general liberalizing 
aim and purpose. It may have been, and doubtless was, wise and emi. 
nently proper, at the time when the Constitution was formed and 
adopted, to except and exclude women from Siny participation in political 
affairs. Public attention had not been particularly called in that direc- 
tion. It was sufficient, however, that the instrument contained the germ 
of woman's emancipation, whicli would expound and leap forth at any 
time, when properly invoked by the people. Then tradition and custom, 
usage and education, bigotry and prejudice — an inheritance of the past — 
had prescribed the active sphere of woman comparatively within very 
narrow links. Then the sentiment was general that her mind was 
framed on a scale so immeasurably below that of man, as to robustness, 
vigor, and strength, that she was incom]petent to grasp, comprehend, and 
master the great problems of jurisprudence and education, industry and 
commerce, a right understanding and direction of which were then, as 
now, deemed necessary for the happiness and progress of the race. 
Man, therefore, as a class, in the direction of Government and of all the 
interests pertaining to the welfare of the human family, rule as by com- 
mon consent, by " divine right." Woman, therefore, was excluded from 
an active participation in the affairs of Government, because of the pre- 
vailing idea that politics were unsuited to her interests, tastes, and habits 
of thought, and not from any desire or purpose of acting towards her 
unjustly or ungenerously. Then no Constitution could have received 
the approval of the people which practically recognized woman as the 
political equal of man, regarded as she was, by divine arrangement, 
man's ward, and he her counsellor and guide, protector, and guardian. 
But, tempera mutanter! Yes, the times have indeed changed, and the 
ideas of the people have changed with them. In dominating the affairs 
of the Eepublic, those old notions of sex superiority and class rule 
are daily becoming less potential. 

The social and political revolutions of the past decade have forced 
aome upon the minds of the American people the great questions touch- 
lug the rights and immunities of individuals, in contradistinction to those 
01 classes. The people have witnessed the emancipation of what^was 
denominated an -inferior race, to the extent of four millions of men and 
^omen, from a condition of slavery the most abject and degrading 
«nown to history, not only without endangering the peace of the 
Republic, but actually imparting to it both strength and stability. The 
^mion has gone further; it has invested eight hundred thousand of 
nit*^^ ^S^orant and degraded freedmen with all the rights and immu- 

ues of citizens, accepted them as equal partners in the business of 
PeTl^^' interpreting, and executing the laws for the government of the 
thp fl ^^ *^^ United States, l^ow, this class has its representatives on 
^hi h ^ °^ ^^® Federal Congress, in the very Capital of the Nation, in 
and^ ^ ^^^ years since these people were driven and lashed, coffled 
penned, auctioned and set off to the highest bidder, like so many 
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grazing quadrupeds. To these revolutionizing facts woman has not been 
an indiiferent or disinterested spectator. Philanthropists and statesmen, 
politicians and divines, people of labor and leisure have studied earnestly 
and well the great lessons of liberty which the facts of this revolution 
present. It has stirred the spirit of liberty in the people to their inmost 
center and moved humanity down to its lowest depths of emotion and 
thought. If the negro, whos^ destiny and sphere she had been taught 
was that of slavery, can rise by his own exertions to positions of honor 
and trust, woman feels that she can do the same thing. These facts eon. 
spire to render her impatient and restless, confined as she is withm the 
narrow limits which usage has assigned her. The employments and 
diminished compensation that once satisfied her ambition >can do so no 
longer. She demands a larger field for labor and usefulness, for the 
play of her powers and the gratification of her ambition. 

Formerly, when mothers sent out their inexperienced sons into the 
world to learn a trade or acquire an education, to study a profession or 
enter into business, they noted with trembling emotions the numerons 
temptations to intemperance and crime that everywhere beset them, 
and reconciled themselves to the trying condition of affairs on the gen. 
eral and prevailing idea that such things must be, or man, who had 
undisputed control of public affairs, would have lessened their debasing 
infiuence or removed them altogether. But such is not the condition of 
thinffs now. Many women have outgrown those views. They honestly 
believe that if they were allowed the exercise of the elective franchise 
they could, by a judicious and wise selection of officers, accomplish 
much, not only to improve the condition of woman, but also to dimmisii 
temptation and lessen, crime. xi t.- x • ^i 

In this connection it may not be out of place to note the historic tact 
that the race, in its tardy journey westward from its eastern home, has 
invariably and everywhere exhibited its greatest intelligence and cul- 
ture, refinement and progress, in those nations in which the social and 
civil' rights of woman approached nearest to those of man. Her ascer- 
tained standing in any nation is now generally admitted to be a key to 
a knowledge of the character of the civilization of that nation. ^ 

In those countries where womer^ are veiled and excluded from social 
intercourse, from public conveyances and gatherings, any demand for sp^ 
much of an enlargement of their rights as to permit them to appear 
unveiled or unattended in public places, either for instruction,- business, 
or pleasure, would be considered highly unbecoming and disgracetuij 
and would arouse displeasure and strong opposition. The reason is 
obvious The people of those countries are not controlled as are those 
of a republic by the broad principles of national right, justice, anfl 
equality of mankind as to political rights and self-government, but ratnei 
by the narrow prejudices which spring from tradition, custom, ana 

education. • .1 . . -x ^ +)»« 

In those States where authority and power are the inheritance ot i^J 
few, and from which the privileges of the many are derived, the lew 
rule and the many obey. The State has no expanding constitution ^J 
adapt itself from time to time to the advancing condition ot its subjecwj 
Its authority, resting in an individual, is changed only by l^f f ^/' 
pleasure. When, therefore, oppression becomes unbearable, and biooaj 
revolutions transpire, man, belonging to the muscular, fighting, ^ 
demanding wing of society, obtains concessions to his class; wm , 
woman, who is less muscular and exacting, more yielding and passm; 
patient and forgiving, is allowed to remain in her subject condition i^ 



the sense of right and justice shall triumph over narrow selfishness and 
brute force. 

In those nations in which right is measured by the law of might, phy- 
aical force, the dominating element,and war— practically then orni'al con- 
dition—the nature, relations, and tastes of woman necessarily disqualify 
her for action or efficient participation in scenes of physical strife and 
bloodshed. It is a state of affairs in which she can make no just claim 
to equahty. But in a government of written laws, based upon the 
natural equality and rights of mankind, be the same rich or poor, learned 
or ignorant, physically strong or weak, in which the rights of all 
classes are vindicated by the strong arm of the State in the interests of 
equality, right, and justice, may not women rightfully claim to be man's 
equal and peer? In a republican government, therefore, may not woman, 
who is in the possession of every mental and moral, social and governing 
faculty possessed by man, be admirably fitted by virtue of her refining 
and humanizing nature, to assist to infuse into the laws and their admin- 
istration those feminine qualities which have contributed so largely to 
modify and neutralize the asperities in those departments of society in 
which she has been pei^mitted to mingle and actively participate? Has 
she not as much to gain by good government as man? In fact, what 
interest has he for the maintenance of public order and harmony that is 
not possessed by her in an equal degree? Has the father a more infiexi- 
ble, continuous, and abiding affection or Self-sacrificing devotion to the 
best interests of his children than has the mother? If she be capable of 
rearing her offspring to the age of manhood and womanhood, instilling 
into their minds virtuous principles, and placing before them worthy 
examples to direct and guide them through life, why may she not assist 
to frame laws that will be favorable to protect and shield them from the 
snares and besetting temptations to which they will be exposed when 
they shall pass out from and beyond the saving reach of her personal 
influence? Both in Europe and the United States, for more than a quar- 
ter of a .century, woman has been quietly working herself into new 
varied, and important departments of business and public life. ' 

In England she has employed her newly acquired right to vote for 
municipal officers with such marked discretion and wisdom that her 
numerous friends, both in and out of Parliament, urge that as a guar- 
antee that the cause of public morality and virtue would be greatly 
subserved by investing her with all the political rights and privileges 
awarded to man. © 1 & 

In many of the States and Territories of the Federal Union woman 
^as been the recipient of many political concessions, varied in character 
ana importance. In one State she may vote for School Trustees: in 
another she is eligible to the office of Director of Public Schools; and in 
nn f^^^ ^ ^^^^' ^^' Sc^o^i Superintendent. One State allows her a seat 
IriJ^^ -^^^^^ ^^' Overseers of the Poor and of State Charities; and 
another on the Board of Prison Inspectors. 

dnot ri^^^^^^^® ^^^^ Offices under women's management have been con- 
ucied With such promptness, efficiency, and integrity that her capacity 
donhff^ 1 "^ discharge the duties of Postmaster is no longer a problem of 
ernm + solution. In the various clerical departments under Govern- 
ted t 1 1 ^^^ ^^^^^' ®^^^®' ^^^ Il^ational, in which she has been permit- 
the ^ '^' ^^^ ^^® ^^^^ invariably awarded with unstinted praise for 
BenJr?^^®^^^ ^^^ neatness of her work. The United States Treasury 

Fdrtment, at Washington, has employed several hundred women for 
y years, and General Spinner attributes much of his success in the 
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Treasury Bureau to the industry, faithfulness, and integrity of the women 
Clerks under his direction. In the General Post Office Department at 
Washini^ton, General Burt states that not one dollar has ever been embez. 
zled by the women Clerks. For two years the Territory of \\ yoming 
has conceded to woman the right to vote, sit on juries, and hold office. 
The written statements of Judges Hoar and Kmgman, of the bupreme 
CourZ and of Governor Campbell, all of that Territory, commend m 
glowing terms her discreet and judicious deportment m the discharge 
ff her political responsibilities, and of the moral, healthy and human- 
izing influence generally which she exercised over the politics withm its 
territorial jurisdiction. ■ ,. ^e „„„„„j 

The Territorial Government of Utah made the experiment of conced- 
ing the ballot to women. Eecently the convention at Salt Lake City, 
composed of Mormons and Gentiles, to frame a Constitution tor the pro- 
posed State of Deseret, conferred in clear and unequivocal language the 
same rights upon woman as man, to vote and hold office. In this btate, 
in ioint stock companies a woman stockholder possesses all the rights 
and privileges, including that of voting, which are awarded to man. 

Facts indisputable sustain the proposition that m whatever depart- 
ment of society in which woman has been allowed actively to partici- 
pate, whether Is subordinate, equal, or director, whether in the home or 
the church, in education or art, labor or business, she has always and 
everywhere performed her duty faithfully and well. Industry and iru- 
gality, promptness and fldeUty, neatness and order, qmet and rehnement, 
are characteristics peculiar to woman. „ , ., ^ +1,. 

It is an encouraging, hopeful, and inspiring fact that woman tk 
mother and nurse, the moulder and educator of the race through its 
protracted period of adolescence, is specially and richly endowed by 
nature with the maternal characteristics ol care and watchfulnes^ 
kindness and charity, sympathy and patience, with qmek intuitions and 
a. clear perception of character, coupled with approximately eorre^ 
knowledge of the best means to be employed to secure certain de8iral)le 
ends— most excellent and indispensable characteristics for suceessiul law 

makers and public rulers. . , xi. ^■ „r „,.. 

Has not wximan, therefore, in an eminent degree the peculiar cham 
teristics for a successful ruler in the empire of equality, right, and jus- 
tice' Does not the mother's peaceful and quiet reign over the doman 
of the family, where numerous cares, conflicting desires, and hosti ^ 
interests conspire to perplex and annoy, indicate her possession of m 
capacity in an extraordinary degree? Does not the history of her 
influence in revolutionizing the discipline and government ot schoo , 
displacing, to an almost unlimited extent, force and cruel punishmentt, 
by an appeal to the reason and the sense of kindness and justice on th« 
part of the pupil, eloquently proclaim the superionty of woman s gov- 
erning capacity? Do not the quiet and order, propriety and decency 
which prevail in shops and markets, theaters and operas, steamboa^, 
and railroad cars. Post Offices, and other public places where woman» 
allowed free access, and especially when contrasted with the wot^ 
and obscenity, rowdyism and violence which characterize polling bootns ., 
those public places only from which woman is by custom and la , 
excluded-clearly indicate her refining and governing power? If mveste 
with the ballot, would she not be likely to carry into the arena «^, 
politics those quiet and peaceful, refining and puritying influences wbw^- 
she has exerted upon other institutions? Is it not more than probaw 
that her presence at the polls would modify and ultimatehy banisin* 



rowdy characteristics of political elections? Would not woman's pres- 
ence m the political caucus, conventions, and legislative halls be a guar- 
antee of quiet and order, decency and propriety? Many eminent phi- 
lanthropists and statesmen, jurists and political economists, authors and 
divines, publically proclaim it as their deliberate conviction that man 
unaided by woman's counsel and cooperation in the State, will be unable 
to further elevate the standard of civilization; that the State would gain 
more than woman by her enfranchisement. 

This question of woman suffrage widely pervades the public mind, 
and IS pressing itself hard for State and national recognition It has 
already occupied the serious attention of Congress, and the Legislatures 
of nearly half the States and Territories of the United States have been 
more or less agitated by its consideration. 

This Legislature is asked to adopt, and submit to the people, a consti- 
tutional amendment which will make woman the political equal to man 
This request, froin so large a body, indicates that the feeling in California 
is widespread and general on this subject. The request is both proper 
and reasonable The Constitution provides the means for expanding 
Itself to meet the growing demands of progress. If the people desire 
this change, the committee can discover no just reason why their wish 
should not be respected, as it is a wish that can be granted without sub- 
jecting the State either to much trouble or expense. The amendment if 
adopted at this session, cannot become operative for several years ' 

The committee now invite attention to the consideration of the second 
proposition embraced in the petition under consideration, to wit- The 
enactment of a law that will make, the personal and property rights of 
the wife equa with those of her husband. The ordinary limits of a 
report will not allow the committee to pass in critical review the eharae- 
er and influence of the various laws which in their operations work 
severe hardships upon wives. Passing over most of those, the com- 
^IZT V^'T''^^'' attention to the very great hardships which the 
Rt»«l^^iP'"^.^*n '^"^^ "^"'"^ '^P^'' widows and orphans. As the law now 

allow;.! f! i^"^"^^ f^^^}^ v"''V^^' ^^^ ^^^*^ *^^ *^'« ^^i^"«- The husband is 
auowed to proceed with his busmess and domestic affairs as though no 

Evf""''^-i^^^ '^."^^""^ ^^^ ^"""^^y- The law allows him fvery 
unffib«L^r 1 "'■ V*' «nrviving members, and to retain the children 
estati . paternal roof But on the death of the husband the family 
Saotl.1?'"^ *° ^""'1'' *' dissolved by the operation of law. The law 
sKt 7 P.^sj^'^^s that the widow, however experienced and skilled 
fiider^H-^^ '"^ business, or qualified to manage, she is practically con- 
husband T^^T* ^'^ "^T^ ^" '•'"'^^"^ "P*^^ ^'^^^^ «f her deceased 
sorrow ;.),.f?r' ^"^ ^'^ ^^'^'^^' J"«* ^* *h« t'n^e of her greatest 
oonswI'rT^ } *^^^«?o"''''es of her depressed mind should be fi-ee to 
topresTJ Jt""? <=o^dit'on of affairs, and to adjust matters with a view 
mat^L i" ^"? *^^ necessaries of the future, the estate falling into 
'nv6nt!|.J;^ ^*®P^ *'?®. na"ierous officers which the laws providi for, 
consaS %/PP^*'''^S> dividing, setting off, and selling the estate 
Jionestlv ^' %?^Pensive fees, delays, and general derangement, if 
8«oall e^U ^^^^^' ^^'^ efficiently administered, a large per cent of a 
^8 consumed f« +if"*'?i,^ ruined in its producing and supporting capacity, 
*° mana^/l ^^^^ settlement, but whieh,-if the widow £ad befn allowed 
* eomDet!«r"'Tv'i' o^^'^ai-y cases afforded herself and orphan children 
i-etence. Often, by tardy, indiscreet, and dishonest management, 
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.opeM estates ajord ^^^^^^f:^^^^:^:^o::J''' ^~'" 
of those whom the-probate laws were cleBigiea^op ^ ^^^ 

The great hardships f""* J^^"f£V^'j£ officers whose duties have 
familiar^to tl^ose judicml and other^ublic oae ^^ .^ .^^.^^^ 

been in the Une of the probate department J^« | ^^^ ^^r cnstom, 

are matters of almost daily «^«fVff'^°dTitif the administration of thi^ 
which has familiarized ^^^^ P^J, '^..""''^^^^^^ 

system of wrong and great i°J^««^^,^ Xere would be a general outcry 
public cJ^erish with tender sol^gide^^^^^^^ ^.^^.^| ^p ^^^ 

against its continuance. ,-*-^e,orJ!^'' *" ' f. ^he widow and particularly 
on the death of the ^^^'^ZtZlJtVdl7ovigin in a noble a4 
guard the interests of the ch^^^eB. it naa ^ did good service, both 
fharitable sentiment. J^^J^^^^i^J/Jve changed^ The law which 
for the widow and oirhans ^ut times ^ve J^ ^^^ -^ 

was once necessary has not ^f J ^^^^i'^'^t is objected to allowing the 
lever of oppression and often of robbery ^^^^^^^_ the ground 

widow to succeed to the estate otneru ^ foresight, enterprise, 

that he earned it by virtue «^j"\°^"t£^therefore it belongs to him, 
perseverence, and bnsmess energy, and^tha^ tne ^^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^ 
or at least that portion of the estate wnien;^ ^^^.^ ^^^ ^^^ 

dren; that -^^^l^r^tVSI^^U-^^^^^^ '' ^^'^^ '""'^"^ 

cation, it would }^ ^""^'^^flJ'^TaieA in business tact and experience, 
the wiie, particularly if f^,^„\f^r3 forcible objections that has been 
As this is one of the most P™^^,.^^^;^' the proposed change, the com- 
and probably that can be ^^ged against tne pp 
mittee will devoteafew moments to Its consme ^^ ^^^ . 

It will not l^^demed that the antyjf^^ of marriage the wiii 
children-the raising of a tami jr. f * ^^^^g^and; each have duties. 
is supposed to be the P«7.««<;»^ ^^.^hv with the us of society, 

By general consent and in «o"^°^^"^^tL In agreement for a division 
therf was, as by a mutual understandin|,^n agree ^^^ ^^.^^ ^ 

of labor for the advantage of each ^^^^ ^^..^rs; the w.% 

the husband assumes the ^ontrol ot oux ^^^ ^^^^^ ^ 

educated to indoor 1^^? ' h*^!^ nrosper in business and accumulatt 
family. While the l»'^«\*;^*iv^^yifime perform equally, well he- 
wealth, the wife may at the ^^^'^ g'^''^^ P^tant, sphere. She may, 
duties in a more narrow, ^n* ^ot less mpo , f ^^^^jgHighmeBt 
by her skill and industry, f ^*fy f ^^^^Xd thJ refinement of he. 
of the home. In the '^'^l^^^^^'^^ealthL not only shares the gene«^ 
taste, and the P^^.f ecUo^ f ^^^^^^^^^^ to bear hfm well foi;med aBJ 

2SKro^ugf&^^^^^^^^^ 

future untarnished. . j d of man, and com tl)«« 

Unless money is more ^^j^.^^^lt^^^^^/J^h.^uiand may be fairly f 

character, the business qualifications of the ^^8^"^^^^ / accumulat^ 

equitably'offset by the l^<>"^%^f ,^^,°i„rmry n^^ the children jusj 
estate rightfully belongs to tj^^/^^'^^^^ Sed them through yej 
belong to the mother, who bore and na^ ^^J?l . ordinary busing 
S we^arisome toil unknown to those ^n the toe o^^r«^.^ 7^ ^^^^ 

directions? If ^it^^^ P^'^'^^'V'iVL aTst"that is a misfortune,!' 
ft^^^o^r^of bt\K:drSilr or property rights 

either partner. 
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It is often objected that, the wifcv being unacquainted with the rou- 
tine of ordinary business matters, she is therefore so disqualified as 
to be entirely unfitted to assume the management of the business of 
her deceased husband. 

While there is v^ry often more or less of force and truth in this state- 
jnent, the evils are generally .more seeming than real. As a general rule 
wives have large experience in the direction of complicate interests — 
those, for instance, of farmers. These duties educate them in system 
and order, management and authority. They constitute the ground- 
work or base af business success. These once learned, it is an easy 
matter to transfer them from one system of arrangements or business to 
another. The skill necessary to manage a large household with success 
would be useful when directed to the control of any ordinary business. 
If, however, husbands knew that their widows would succeed to their 
business, this would necessarily operate as a powerful stimulus to induce 
them to instruct their wives not only in business matters generally, but 
also to enlighten them as to their own pecuniary condition and manner 
of conducting their affairs. It would stimulate wives to fit themselves 
for the proper discharge of ,the new responsibilities and duties which 
the changed order of things would impose upon them. But it is noto- 
rious that woman has a natural tact for business. They are great con- 
trivers and economists. Their watchful care and industrious habits are 
proverbial. They are educated to habits of saving from their youth, 
and are taught by practical experience to make the most of the limited 
means at their disposal. 

Facts are numerous showing that wives during years of wedded life 
experienced great deprivations and hardships, arising from the inability 
of their husbands to provide for their wants, but who, on becoming 
widows, supported themselves, educated their orphan children, and accu- 
mulated property. Instances are numerous where wives, when allowed 
the opportunity, have rescued and brought out incumbered estates, 
involved by the unfortunate speculations or business incapacities of 
their husbands. The testimony of Chief Justice John Marshall and 
other eminent jurists familiar with the subject is eloquent, abundant, 
and conclusive in vindication of the natural tact and business capacity, 
economy, and perseverance of woman. Nature has richly endowed the 
mother with the natural affection, the mental and business resources, 
courage, and skill necessary for the protection of her orphan children. 
Who that lives, when deprived of a father's care and protection, has so 
great and continued, abiding and untiring interests in the proper educa- 
tion, training, and the future of her children as the mother who has 
borne and nursed them? Who is prepared to toil harder, or to econo- 
mize more rigidly, or willing to make greater sacrifices for their good 
Jliau she? The care and culture of children is a sacred trust committed 
i^>k ?^^*^^*' which she is willing, nay more, she is anxious to assume 

fm^ *^^ trying responsibilities which that trust imposes, 
fft^^ ^^i^^ittee, therefore, in conclusion, are of the opinion that the 
th i^ ®®t^t^ should survive the death of the husband as it now does 
ae decease of the wife, and accordingly report the following bills and 
espectfully recommend their passage. 

J. M. DAYS, 
J. K TUENEE, 
C. G. W. FEE:NCir, 
) For the Committee. 
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T. A. 



. SPMNGEE STATE PRINTER^ 



REPORT. 



Mr. President: 

The Committee on State Hospitals have the honor to report that in 
accordance with their duties, they, in connection with the Assembly 
Committee, visited the Deaf, Dumb, and Blind Asylum, located at Oak- 
land, on the 10th ultimo. 

After a careful examination of -the building, the education of the 
pupils, the workshops and grounds, the account of expenditures, and 
the general advancement of those whom to State aid appeal in their 
affliction, we have found nothing to condemn and all to praise. 

The building, erected in the most substantial manner, at a cost of one 
hundred and seventy-three thousand dollars, is in a perfect state of pres- 
ervation; the location, in view, is of the most pleasing nature. As far 
as discernible the system in operation in education and conduct of the 
establishment reflects credit on both the officers of the institute and 
pupils. 

In the institute reside one hundred and two pupils — sixty-eight deaf 
and dumb, of which number forty are males and twenty-eight females. 
In the blind department are to be found thirty-four pupils, of which 
twenty-one are males and thirteen females. 

In the blind department, the first visited, the general order of neat- 
liess was remarkable. The pupils exhibited a remarkable degree of pro- 
ficiency for persons so afflicted. In their lessons on raised letters and 
types an acuteness was shown that if continued will soon allow many of 
the pupils, though deprived of the most important sense, to go into the 
world without liirther charge to the State or trouble to their friends. 
The younger pupils in both departments were noticed by your commit- 
tee as being quick in their, perceptions and readily instructed in those 
ar^ that will allow them in life to gain a livelihood. 

The musical department of the blind portion of the asylum is a source 
^^ great pleasure to the pupils. Their voices are heard in unison, and 
J-s they stated to the committee, it is one of the sources of delight to 
them that they, in God's providence, though afflicted by the loss of sight, 
^^^^f-llowed to sing his praise. 

I^he deaf and dumb pupils, though under the same care and super- 
^sion, and educated in a different portion of the establishment, are 
^der the same roof. These pupils having the use of their sight, though 

^t able to articulate or hear, are remarkably quick in their perceptions, 
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^Tthe'shoe department work of a fine class was -hxbit^d by the 
nuiDils with a pride that was evident that they had a lull Knowieage 
Ke necessit^y of becoming proficient in their particular branch of 

3nTe^l7sttf^ro^%Te^^rn^:f^^^^^^ 

'%\:lS2i for S^xpeSfor maintenance of the institute we find 
win heSy!:i?Lou8:n^ dollars per annum pr seventy-two thou^^^^^^ 

f^f-ttffor¥hfa=t-nSd^ 

^^^3r^f r^cipSs^^th^^^^^^^^^^ 

pupils wil be the l^^^F^^^^j^'J^^^^ ^r improvements or contingent 

Sendant.s?Sry%nd the proper support of the pupils, and we cheer- 
fully recommend that it be allowed. ^^^^^ Chairman. 
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T. A. SPEINaER STATE PRINTER. 



REPORT. 



Mr. Speaker: 

The Committee on State Hospitals have the honor to report that after 
a careM examination of the Insane Asylum, located at Stockton— the 
exammation being of the strictest nature— they ascertained the follow- 
ing facts: 

The buildings and grounds, covering a space of about one hundred and 
twenty acres, were found in perfect order as far as the crowded condi- 
tion of the inmates would allow. The space unoccupied by buildings is 
used to tU profit of the institution and to the welfare of the patifnts 

The male department, though perfect in neatness and cleanliness, was 

%Ttltt7,T''''^i^'^-^'' ^^f ^"^ "^*^^* ^^ *° seriously inconvenience 
the health of those who m misfortune are compelled to seek the benefits 
of the asylum The majority of the wards were found to contain double 

IIm "^ **^* *»Y ^T'^'J ^^ ^^^ ^®^«* acquainted with sanitary rules 
would sanction. At night the passageways in the variofts halls ari occu- 
pied by insane persons who are compelled by want of room to seek such 
accommodations on the cold damp floor as the asylum in its present finan 
eial condition can aflfbrd. In this connection we may state that after 

W,^i ^ departments connected with the institution, thi committee 
, became aware of the fact that the manner of conducting the business 

wL?? ?f °'' ^^^^t^ ^d^ ^^ ""^^^ assistants. Doctors Titua^and 
a^n£ ?' *''g®**^«^ "^itli **ie other assistants and attendants. As far as 
a^H^?k T""^ ^^'^^' ^^ ^'^^'^ ^^ ™»'^« known, is promptly attended to 
and wjth the present crowded condition of the asylum it is a work of 

seventv'fiT! iof . ""^t ^J'""^ proper attention to one thousand and 
pS^ilr^W"*"' r^1>° *i'!/«^'^« employed is about sufficient to take 
TV. J? ^ of one half of the number. 

the ev/T!!^ ^f^ i^ ^^ Tt-^^™ structure, and consequently presents to 
lllZ\T ^ ad^^^^ages, *tan that of the male department. But with 
labor thlTT-^ ""^ °'*''^T' architecture and the appliances for quick 
that n«w.^ ^aPid^increase of patients compels those who have charge of 
bynlarfnL?,.*^^ *^® institution to occasionally inconvenience the inmates 
irtlfnot £ it"' '° T"^^ crowded and with persons the actions of whom 

The L-!tH°''?''°^ ^ ^^^ «P^<*y °"'*« of *liose slightly afflicted. 
«fter ma?,^!^! fv^^ institution were perused and examined with care, and 
elusion tw.u'^®''^*'*'^ yp""^ committee unanimously came to the con- 
"u tnat the appropriation as named below should be granted- 
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ESTIMATIi. 



Support for the Asylum for the next two years, at »200,000 
per year, which includes support of patients attendants 
salaiy, and in fact all expenses of the estabhshment, inde- 
pendent of iijaprovements required 

Two new boilers for laundry ..•.•• ••. ••• 

Board fence twelve feet high to encircle the entire grounds 

NewCt'iVthTSnte^anrnorthwiligsofth^ 

Gr^dtag and'graVeiiig waikrand"^ bounding on the 

State property ••— • • 

One forty-four inch washer for laundry • 

One thirty-six inch centrifugal wringer for laundry 

One mangle iron, complete, for laundry 



Total. 




In making the estimate for maintenance your committee considered 
the in?rea?e that would, as past years show, naturally follow. At pres- 
Int the as?lum contains one thousand and seventy-five persons, afflicted 
with all snSs of mania, who require constant attention. Before the 
with all species 01 m» j ^teen hundred and seventy-four, taking 

the past ten year] audita, thefe will certainly be confined one thousand 
Iwo hundred unfortunates to whom State bounty could not be more 
chariSlv or more appropriately distributed. Many of the xnmates wiU 
rema^a btrd^n to the State until God in his wise providence remove 
JK from this world. While we admit they are a serious charge to the 
«+!^ ^Tas thev in their affliction appeal to those who enjoy all the 
£Se A coSee Seemed it but pr^er and just to make such allow 
an?es for their proper care as to reflect credit on the people and theff 
SweseSatives as well as to make comfortable those who, thou^ m 
S'r affl cSon are not aware of the generosity of .^^^^f * ^^^.^w 
to understand that those in prosperity are not unmindful of their fellow 

'tftrcSSSn^ToC^iiSfa^^^^^ 

necessfty eSs for the construction of a branch asylum, to be located 
fn some oneof the bay counties, and adjacent or with quick and ready 
mean^of access to the City of San Francisco. It is not the desire of 
SecommiS to designate or to intimate the location of said branch 
in^titS but simply to impress upon the representatives the necessity 

'^'X'ltstSJtffuShed for maintenance and improvements the coj 

mi?ee deJre to state that it is Positi^'^TZt^ The tsf X^W 
erade and gravel the walks and adjacent streets, ihe tirst prevem 
Scapes the latter allows easy mode of access to the mstatution. 

tK comLittee takes pleasure in recommending the foy/°«^/£ 
f^r^Tr^A T^aive, to sav that during their experience no chanty has been 
founTthat a^pl^^^^^^^^ the feelings as that distributed to 

those whom reason has departed from. 

W. W. STILL WAGON, Chairman. 



MEMOEIAL 



OF THE 



MTOMA WATER AND MININtf COMPANY 



TO THE 



COMMITTEES ON STATE PRISON 

OF THE 

SENATE AND ASSEMBLY OF THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA. 




T. A. 8PRINGEK STATE PRINTEB. 



MEMORIA_L. 



Your memorialists respectfully represent: 

fiZm^v^''^'^^*T ''^ ^''^^ ®*^*^ in the year eighteen hundred and 
fifty-eight, by a nearly unanimous vote, enacted the law of that year 

Zr^L^^~^l^' "^^'t' '! \ Relieved, was in accordance with the 
sentiments or the people of the State. 

tnrt*n^ti,^*^t^^^f^^ I supplemental Act was passed, making, it obHga- 

Bion nf%?°''>^S®*l" Prison Directors to mak^ the selection and 

elee^d Lll "^ ^""^ fl branch prison, and to cause the lands so 

SS) conveyed to the State. (See Statutes 1867-68, pp. 

ffio^tKT''^ ?o/o^'^ ^i"*^ ^^^ ^^^^^ «^ State Prison Directors, in the 
Ch L- ^' ^^fv' "^^^l *,*'® selection and established the site for the 
Son IfT "'' *^^ '?,''*^ ^^""^ *^^' t^^ American Eiver, in the eastern 
ff Mininf rnr^""*^ ^^u"*^' ^'^ ^^'^^^ belonging to the Natoma Water 
the iSer f .; «^P«?/" ?^ '^ selection was made under the provision of 
purposes '• % l^t ^1^"*^ '^^^^"^ *^^ S^«^*«^* advantages for prison 
seleE'^f 5k- 7f *'^ f'' relation to the provisions of the law and the 
■"emorialil^f ''*f/' *^^^*^ ^^'"'^g *^« g^^^t^st advantages, your 
of Wnf R T?.*^^*^^ ^^^ attention of the committees to the report 
Branch SfL. I" .^'e^a^der "on the merits of the proposed site of a 
"Branch St ^"•'''' ""f "" ^?'^<'°'' ^^^•'" ^^^^ ^'«« to document entitled 
"obmitted ™.t+k fL"^''"' ^<^^»*i«». Advantages, etc.," copies of which are 
Aft j> ^® memorial. 

»f the%oalH^!!f ir/^'i •''''^*'?? ^^^ ^^^'^ "^^^^ by the unanimous act 
^anty of T. •^*® -^"^^"^ Directors, a perfect title, with fiill war- 

»ia bV v«,v! P^®"^ises so selected was conveyed to the State of CaUfor- 

»•><>« thr6^\°'T''r^''^*^- .^,^® *''^^* ^f l*°d so conveyed embraces 
^y openin ® f '^^d'-ed acres of land, and had at that time been improved 

?**ate th£Jl° ^i**"^"^, ^^^'^ **^ *^^ extensive quarries of |ramte 
l«»gth cZJ^^i ^^'t by tte construction of a railroad of two miles in 

i'«8troadwfft n?.!* with the Sacramento Valley Eailroad, and by this 
''tia^n.f'- ^'^^ ^'^'^^'^ '■^^^^^ds of the State. 

■*"»« extremitv t is. constructed on a grade exactly level, to an inch, from 



extrpr«i+^ ; «. ^uuBuuciea on a gratte exactly level, t< 
^mity to the other, and with T rails, and in all re 
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the best built railroads. The quarries^lr^^^^^^^^ worked are 

well worth to the State five hundred dollars P^J °^«^*^-^^i^^y, ,,J^ 
quarries and railroad, there are °^»?y°^f[/^ot within: the scope or 
tions and improvements thereon .ffJ^ll^l^l^^'^S^^^ etc., of these 
intent of this memorial to set -^^^ *^^«/,7Xe X^^ m^^^ 
Sl£ srcrS^rmX;tn7hit%St?S to the premised ^ 

^X-t^K^eTdfo t rdW ^emises^b. the State, acMn^b, 

its Board of State ^^^J" ^^'l^^^'^'^l'l at fifty Tents per diem," no part 
dollars ($15,000) in convict labor, rated at mty cenis y 

^^tettat Sn^ Bi-tors, in their report of this year (1869-70) i. 
this behalf, report as follows: 

. .The Board decided in favor of Folsom w^^X'd for a'^tteX 
Water and Mining Company executed to the Stat^ ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ ^^^ 
a branch prison, for about three hundred acres^^^ ^^^^^^ 

r-:s!tTteps^LrEt^^^^^^^^^ &-h prison." (See 

Eeport of Directors of Cal. State Prison, p. 6.) 

above named, as follows: 

imprisonment is about to expire— to Ueremovou 

at San Quentin to the said branch site. ^ 

Your memorialists, therefore, in view of all^t^^^^^^^ 
earnestly and express y remonstrate and protest^ga ^^ 

and use of all ^PP^opriatiops of money and t^^e^p y .^ ^^^ ^^^ , 

sfxrifL?th,ri^^^^^^^^^^^ 

statute law of the State. 



NATOMA WATBE AND MINING COMPANY. 



Memorial, 

ASKI^TG ^ID FROM CO]S"ailESS 



FOR 



IRRIGATING PURPOSES. 



Introduced by Mr. Tompkins, January 23d, 1872. 
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t. A. SPBINGBB STATE PBINTBK, 



MEMORIAL. 



To the Senate and Souse of Bepresentatives of the United States, in Con^ 
gress assembled: 

Your memorialists, the Legislature of the State of California, respect- 
fully represent to your Honorable body that there is a vast region of 
agricultural land in the State of California, comprising the valleys of the 
San Joaquin and Sacramento Eivers, extending from the Coast Eanete to 
the Sierra ISTevada, on the west and east, and more than half the length 
of the State from north to south, upon which, by reason of its location 
between high mountains, the annual rainfall is exceedingly light— o-en- 
erally from one third to one half of that received by some other portfons 
of the State; that by reason of the fall of rain being so light and the 
absence there of fog from the sea, the crops in said region of land have 
trequently failed; that in the greater part of San Joaquin ValJey not 
more than one year in three can be relied upon for a full crop of ^rain: 
andthatm that portion of the Sacramento Yalley proposed to be irrigated 
as hereinafter specified, the failure of crops from drought is sufficiently 
irequent to make the cultivation of the soil an exceedingly precarious 
Dusmess; that this uncertainty of crops makes it impossible fbr farmers 
01 small means to hve and make their homes in the greater portion of 
inese valleys, and that consequently the pre-emption and homestead sys- 
]Tn ?'V . United States have proved a failure in these central plains 
01 i^aiiiornia; that the formation of the country afibrds great facilities 
lor irrigating these valleys by means of canals and of reservoirs for col- 
ZT^f^i and storing the flood waters from the melting snows and the 
otl ?^J'^^ ^^^^^^ ]Srevadas and of the Coast Eange, which now yearly 
are carried to the ocean in the Winter and the Spring freshets; but that 
tafei^^ ?^ .^? ^^* ^^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^ reservoirs will be a gigantic under- 
tak nf' ^^i ^^1 ^^^^^^'^ ^^ enormous expenditure; that such an under- 
8iinilft.it? rf^^V an experiment, inasmuch as in portions of India very 
sterl^fyk 1^^^ ^^ ^^ ®^^^ ^^^ climate, one hundred million pounds 
produ^H !r ^^^^^.^^Pe^d^d in a grand system of irrigation, which has 
laritv ^ happiest results in vastly increased production and in regu. 
Joaoiiin ^y^T??' , ^-^^^ memorialists further represent that the San 
iiicoi^m>!f ^ /^?'^^^ ^^""^^ ^"""^ Irrigation Company, a corporation 
is aK ''''?^'' ^^^ ^^^^ ^*' *^^ ^*^*^ ^^' California, has designed, and 
eaay carrymg into partial operation, a system of canals and reser- 
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voirs for the pu^^ose of i/ng^tf^l^^^;^^^^^ ^2^^^^ 

and has already constructed a canal for t^« W°" that for the full 
miles in length, fifty-two feet wide ^^^^^^^/^^^ j^S^^ designed by said 
and complete carrying out of *f^«^„^;TJ' ^ L^^ Buena Vista Lake, 
corporation, it will be "«<^«««^^':yJ«,^"^J;\tk\ and aW 

and Kern Lake, with some other smaller ^^^^^^^ ^^ suitable, iii 
to construct artificial reservoirs at such peaces as^y^ ^^ ^ 

order to save the surplus waters « *°^ "T^^j^^ ^rv season, by means of 
in freshet time, to be used for ^^"ff^^on the irrigated land^ annually, 
which two crops of gram can be ^^i^^f?"*^;^'^^! whole year. Yoir 
and grass can be kept g^««\7 J, fXgaMfSa Irrigation Company, a 
memorialists further represent that the Oalilorn a g ^^^.^^^ ^ 

corporation incorporated ^nder J^.^^^^.^l*^' ^f the Sacramento Valley 
tem'^of canals for th\^'^f^tion of that portion ot t ^^^^ 

on the west side of the Sac^nto Ei. er by ut ^^^^.^ • ^^^^^ ^ 
the waters of said Sacramento ™^'^^*ti;.^ of Government aid 
the Coast Range of '^^^t^^^^' ,^^,^ |*^^/oaqu^nrnd King's River Canal 
in constinicting its canals with ^^.^an Joa^^^ 6 stockholders 

and Irrigation Company hereinbefore f ^'itl^^f,^^^^^ throughout CaU- 
Ind directors of both said corporf^"^^^^^^^^^^ ,^ 

fornia as gentlemen of ^^^^f ^f 1^, "^^"^^^'^fthel^chlracter is a* sufficient 
and enterprising citizens of the State, t^^J we ^^^^ ^ ttem; 

guarantee of their good laith m the enterprise . ^ organized 

fhat their plan of operations embraces n^^^^^^^ 

system of inducing immigration from Euro^ea^^^ ^^^^^^ 

6f settling up the lands made fruitful '^y their irrig^i . ^ 

coBstructfonV the canals, reservoirB etc, fojir^^^^^^^^ ^^ 

tlements upon the lands to be benefited by t^^^^^^^^ many years befo« 
and the PoP^l^t'^. T Tlff^mttirrigSg canals to ieconstru^^ 
enough water could be sold ^'^"^J^Xl'^^TBtmmt-, that it will be indis- 
to pay a remunerative interest on >5,^;^^f£^^c ' anies thatforeigB 
pensable to the success of the operations of these con^^ ^ 

Lpital, in large amounts, shall be e^h^ted, which, m ^P 

hardly be brought about ^^^jess the aid o^ (.overn ^^^^ say.tbat,» 

least to the extent herein asked, ^f^^^^^^^^'^he proposed canals *» 
their opinion, the result of the eons auction rf the prop^ ^^^ 

be to sittle up with a dense P^pul^tion the ^b^le jegio g 

with irrigation, the world may be sougnt o^^"'^? thevprayth'' 
Tonjuictiln of fertile soil and geniaj dim^|,^ ^ot?^^^^ 
a grant may be made by Congress to «^^f ^^iX^^Srri^ti CompaBJ; 
^cfnal and Irrigation Company and to said^^^^^^^^ numberMJ 

respectively, of every alternate section designateauy ^^^ ^ 

sold, reserved, or otherwise ^^BPO^ed of by.the Um^^ 
miles on each side of any canal ^^lf'^^^^\■^^^m/feet mde^ 

or otherx^se disposed of by the United States. 
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^A.SPKINSBB....^^^^:STATEPMSTEK. 



REPORT. 



Mr. Peesident: 

The undersigBed, one half of the members of the Committee on 
Judiciary, have had under consideration Assembly bill number three 
hundred and five, an Act to provide for funding the indebtedness of the 
reclamation and levee districts of the State, and for themselves beg leave 
to report that no more important bill has been submitted for the con- 
sideration of the Legislature. The amendments that have been agreed 
to by the committee, if adopted by the Senate, will relieve it of some of 
its worst features; yet enough remain to render it, in the opinion of the 
undersigned, bad in principle, and likely to result most disastrously in 
practice. 

As it is a measure urged ostensibly in the interest of development, we 
have wished to give it our support. It is with regret, therefore, that we 
find ourselves comj)eUed most earnestly to protest against its passage, 
for the following among many other reasons: The Swamp and over- 
flowed lands of the State, amounting to several millions of acres, have 
been given by the General Government to the State for the express pur- 
pose of securing its reclamation. In like manner, by a system well 
understood, the State gives the land under certain limitations and 
restrictions to those who shall reclaim it» By another Act, which, we 
are informed, has passed the Assembly, it is provided that the restric- 
tions shall be removed, and the title of the State giveji to the purchaser, 
when two dollars an acre shall have been expended thereon, whether 
the land is thereby reclanned or not. Ey the bill now under considera- 
tion it is provided that the work of reclamation may all be done upon 
credit, the bonds of the district issued to an amount that may equal 
twenty-five dollars an acre, and all moneys previously paid on assess - 
jaents be paid back in these bonds to the parties who had paid the same. 
Ihus every dollar would be refunded, the State would have lost its title, 
the parties holding it would have the land free from any further obliga- 
won to reclaim, and the way would be prepared to secure that vast 
uomain to a few shrewd and bold speculators who had the ability to 
conceive and the courage to carry out the stupendous scheme. Thus 
^e whole policy of the State in relation to the swamp and overflowed 
ands could be subverted, and the worst monopoly that has yet been 

^«;tempted in the lands of the State could be carried forward to complete 
success. 
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We can now only advert to other considerations that have influenced 
usIarrivhiTarthe conclusion that this ought not to pass^ 
^Tw'm preW the divisions of *e ^^^^^^^ ^jl'Sority at the 

It will impose a sP^'^ifi.^i'f be Kiect^o all the objections that have 
will of the majority, and thus J,^. 3f ^^^ -^ ^ wors^ form than has 

'^^\"Tattemtrel iKvor^of o^^ef^A^^^^^ - 

rdT;e^ct anf spSc incu^^^^^^^^ is mo?e burdensome than a general one 

JhSVorneTn common by ^^ VfhVws'in'a co^nSn similar to the 
It will place the title to ^^U the lands ma^onamon^ 

aTtt^=\t:iS;by\« 

-srs?urri:^ttS^|3 
rh:i«rttep^r^^^^ - 

Tat-hlTarer f tMf^^^^^^ ,,, ,„ 

ehK tSXZ^:^^^^^ - only renew 

our recommendation that the bill do not pass. 

BDWAKD TOMPKINS, 
H. LAEKIN, 
J. J. DeHAVBN, 
H. K. TUENEE, 
M. P. O'CONNOE, 
Of the Committee on Judiciary. 

March 16th, 1872. 
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REPORT. 



Speaker: 



SACRAMENTO; March 7tli, 1872, \ 

Nineteenth Session of the Legislature, j 



The undersigned, minority of the San Francisco delegation, to whom 
was referred Assembly bill number two hundred and twenty-eight, enti- 
tled an Act to provide a remedy in certain cases, report that they have 
considered the same, and are of the opinion that the passage of said bill 
and substitute will be an injustice upon the citizens of the City and 
County of San Francisco, because it requires the people at large to pay 
for a local improvement sought for and forced upon the city by the prop- 
erty owners of the locality now seeJiing relief. 

Second, that the Act entitled an Act to authorize the Board of Super- 
visors of the City and County of San Francisco to modify the grades of 
certain streets, approved March thirtieth, eighteen hundred and sixty- 
eight (statutes eighteen hundred and sixty-seven, page five hundred and 
ninety-four), clearly contemplate the total exemption of the City and 
County of 5an Francisco at large from all liability, both from the 
expense of the work and damages suifered therefrom, and that both 
should be paid by the property owners in the locality improved; that 
this exemption is clearly a part of the contract between the people of 
the locality and the people at large represented in the Legislature at the 
date of the passage of the Act, and any change in that contract at this 
time would be an act of injustice which this Legislature should not 
twerate. And we believe that if the present proposition had been 
offered in connection with the original Act, that Act would never have 
J^eeu passed. Therefor we dissent from the opinion of the majority of 
^fle delegation, and recommend that Assembly bill number two hundred 
*»a twenty-eight do not pass. 

a josT, 

For minority of the San Francisco delegation. 
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T. A. SPRINGER STATE PRINTER. 



REPORT. 



Mb. Speaker : 

Your Committee on State Hospitals have the honor to report that in 
comphanee with the duties imposed upon them they respectfully state 
they have examined the City and County Hospital, located in the City 

u .•an^lT"'"'''^^''^ ^""^ *'?^*' ^'^^"g^ overcrowded for want of spaci 
1 18 properly conducted, and the appropriation asked for (sevent/five 

granted """^ ^ ^^''"''^^ ^"''^ ''^ *^^ *^°'^'^*y shouW be 

in ^f^! ^^'^?^«'ise was also visited. The neatness shown, the regularity 
r^suftin^trZ' '"'\^°'* "^ '^' establishment, and the 'evident^ benefit 
Tf the nnift ^ l*Z ^'"^ compelled by necessity to accept the charities 

thVLnnw^rff^*^''*'"^'?^^^ ^^'i"^^^ *^« committee to report that 
the amount asked for cannot be more appropriately made. 

Mw Wi?i''it.''*'r ^^ .™^? '*^*^ **'^* S^^** <^''«<ii* ^s due to Mr. and 
comforSfl*''-^ Superintendent and Matron, for their efforts to make 

hTSme i„ .W°'^^*!f-v ^^^ ^'■^""^^ ^«fi««* ^^^^ ^P0° tl»o«« having 
Krt«^ffK^^^.^f-**'^"'^':^^P^*^^ was allowed for cultivation, in I 
snort time the institution could be made self-sustaining. 

nation Si •1^*'''^^ ^^^ ^l«° ^^''*^'i' """"^ '^^^'^ » e^J-efal exami- 
CaK^rr"'ll'-*'"''?Pf ^^ *^ report, that from observation and 
pCed nnJ ?if *'"'' ol'tamed the recommendation is that the school be 
The Maid^l 'a'^^*"*"^ ^^ ^K'' ^*^^"*^ *^^ Supervisors of San Francisco 
Walsooif^St? '^iTi-^ reformatory establishment for young girls, 
ducedbVl*''^ institutions that appeals to the charity of alf Con^ 
neeeasitvfni^^^"^®''!?^''''^'"''* P^'^s^^ts to your committee the urgent 
« all time« .,«^ continuance; and as it is under the charge of those who 
•loemit but'd?. fn S^''" r^' ^Jl^f^'^oted *<> performing good deeds, we 
*008and doIl«L ? wT ^ <^^J<l'^"y recommend an appropriation of ten 
''"•'(ired and sevent fbu^" ^^^'"^ ^""^'"^ *^''°^ thirtieth, eighteen 

P'^S'of Kfr *r ^^'^^^ the San Francisco Female Hospital, under 
',» for the W .f ?- •, -^^T- /'''? hospital, managed mostly by ladies, 
^'^aidin tT.lv! !T ^f^^ '^^'!' .^^^prived of means, are compelled to ask 
** ^ mad^ «^'^^* ^^'°^ position in woman's life. No charge is allowed 
"*or<l8 tZf ^^ ^^* any patient, and we find from examination of the 
•■aai persons in all positions in society and from all parts of the 
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state are admitted *« tb s gitutioB t^^^^^^^ 

of the managers and the ^^^^^^^^^^ ^,,,1 years ending J.„e 

JffieVeighteeXnLd and seventy-four. your committee chee,. 

fully recommend. , Tivino'-in Hospital and Foundling 

The committee *l«\7«^*^,'^.*"Hardy The committee's recommea! 
Asylum, under charge of ^'"'^^Ziin^or'thatrnMe in reference to the 
da^ion would simply be^^ 

Female Hospital, with ti^e excepnou ti tt „ital. The neatness of 

for attendance are received ^ , irthe knowKe of the fact that 

eighteen hundred and seventy-four. ^ ^ STILLWAGOK 
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The Joint Committee on Revision 
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T. A. SPBINSEB STATE PRIMTER. 



REI^ORT. 



To the Honorable the Assembly of the State of California: 

The Joint Committee on Eevision, appointed by the Le^cislature to 
examine the Code of Cml Procedure, Civil and Penal Codel beT Lave 
to make the following report: ' *= ^eave 

Your committee have carefully examined the bill for a Code of Civil 
Procedure prepared by {he Eevision Commission, and anSoved W 
Messrs. Tuttle and Johnson, the Advisory Board This CoT embodies 
ma single volume the laws of this State relative to CivU Procedure ft 

Th?3 7-'^^'''^ of having been prepared with the greatest care 

The matter IS arranged m a convenient form, easy of reference The 

mK'^'^ ^T'*^'" ^^r °T P'-^^^^* 1^^ i^ ^^ r^elation to the prepa 
wfaon of cases for appeal, or for hearing on motion for a new tnal 

III f ^"^^'r'*'"'^ ^y'^^"^' «f statements and counter staSnts a 
system founded upon bills of exception has been adopted The svsSm 

mtked ^L'T*^'" M '" " ^"^ well drawn sections, whS stand Jut in 
Sll!f favorable contrast, to the present law Indeed, your com 
Si f^^l^co^fident that there is not a lawyer who has had anv exm" 

Sf.Jt *\' P"^',*/"-" *"'*^'" «^y**^^t this change alone^intrYducK 
eertemty where all is uncertainty, is worth the whole cost of the revH 

approvIl^anTill ^^aa^if ation we give to this Code our unqualified 

5Zt^1tsad~n "*'""' *^'''"'*'^ ^^P"'* '' *" *^^ I^egislatVe ani 

C. G. W. FEEIfCH, Chairman, 
P. E. SPENCEE, 

Assembly Committee. 

W. W. PENDEGAST, Chairman, 
J. T. PAELEY, 

JAMES VAN" NESS, 
A. COMTB, Jr., 

Senate Committee. 
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T. A. SPRINGBR STATE PRINTBIL 



REPORT 



To the HomrabU the Legislature of the State of (Mifornia: 

The Jwnt ■Committee on Revision, appointed by the Leffislature to 
examme the Code of Civil Procedure Civil and pJnal Codtef beg W 
to make the following report: ' ^ 

Your committee have examined the bill for a Civil Code, prepared bv 

t A^rv BZr'V^VPP'^^^** }^ ^^««^«- Johnson^arTutt? 
rejort ^ ' ^^^"^ pleasure in concurring in their 

herTwifciToi^Sf^ttT' ?^\»«lifi«<i/PProval and indorsement, and 
nerewith report it to the Legislature and recommend its adoption. 

W. W. PENDEGAST, Chairman: 
A. COMTB, Jr., 
J. T. FAELEY, 
JAMES VAN NESS, 

Senate Committee. 

C. G. W. FRENCH, Chairman: 
P. B. SPENCER, 

Assembly Committee. 

'ilt^dSSSiilrd^Son'' ^^"*^^^' ^°'^' ««'^°'''- ^"^"y- *t.e above 

WILLIAM IRWIN, Chairman: 
GEORGE OULTON, 
M. P. O'CONNBR, 
S. C. HUTCHINGS, 
GEORGE C. PERKINS, 

Senate Committee. 

WM. R. WHEATON, Chairman: 
E. B. MOTT, Je., 
W. N. De haven, 
J. A. BAGAN, 
J. K. LUTTRELL, 

Assembh 
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T. A. gPBINGEB STATE PRINTER. 



IlEI>OIlT. 



To THE Honorable the Legislature of the State op California: 

The Joint Committee on Eevision appointed by the Legislature to 
examine the Political Code prepared by the Eevision Commission make 
the roliowmg report: 

Tour committee met on the day of January and have held 

sessions almost daily since. During this time it has given to the Code a 
carelul exammation, reading it line by line, and comparing it with the 
swutes ot this State, and when necessary with the laws of other States, 
ims tode makes an octavo volume of seven hundred pages, the whole 
ff-*7,i'f T.^"*^^^ ^^ comprised within two hundred and fifty pages of 
itittells Digest. It is divided into five Parts as follows: Part I Of the 
sovereignty and people of the State, and of the political rights and 
auties ot all persons subject to its jurisdiction; IL Of the chief politi- 
wiamsions, seat of government, and legal distances of the State: III. 

Citi.« „^T""'^''*.?*'^^*' ^*^*^: ^^- O*' *^e Government of Counties, 
uues and Towns; V. Of the definition and sources of law, the common 

iS P''****'^^*^^'' ^'^^i ^^^•^t of the Codes, and the express repeal of 

PART I 

ItpSi'fuVil''®^ short Titles, occupying in all six pages and a half, 
fce^^jfk- t ,. ?oyereignty and jurisdiction of the State extend to all 
eondemr.o?^'^ i.^ limits; gives the legislative consent to the purchase or 
mZT^T V *^^ ^"'*®^ ®*^*^« «f ^^°<i« for governmental purposes 
% offiof Of statutes); prescribes the rights of the people as to hold- 
Seneral rnil ^'^It P^^* .'^ '^'^* preliminary, containing a few plain, 
Portanee A v^ "^^"'^ ® s'^'y®*^*^ included within it, not of any great im- 
^ the nnl^I?®^ ^^^'> ®^oept so far as they give the legislative consent 
"aent. ^ '^^"^se or condemnation of property by the J'ederal Govern- 

PART II 
Cn 

^hZmnlt ^o ^^ t^i^'ty-fi^^. and gives the political divisions of the 
'""ntandli- ,^.®"^*orial, J'^dieial Districts, etc., the seat of Govern- 

" legai distances in the State, following existing laws. t 
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PART in 

f^n^wa- Title I Public officers; II. EleetioiiB;! 
ContaiBS nine titles, as fpHows. J, *\?/\„^tit^tions; VI. Pnblic ways | 
III. Education; IT. ^ilitia; J , PuWic msgut.o ^ ^^ ^^^ g^^^^. j^^. 

VII. General police of the State, Viii.r "i' -^^.j^ ^^^8. The first| 
Eevenue of the State. Title I is ^^^^^^^"'^^Ser 11 relates to the 
gives the classification of public officers. Chapter^ ^^^^j 

legislative Department, and is dmded into t^^J^ j ^^|^^ ^f ^^^ 

Article I Number ^-^^gJl^t^"'^"^ iXorlaSaLn of the Legislature; 
bers of the Legislature II. Meeting -^naorg^ ^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^ 

III. Number, designation, «l«'lt^'^'p^^^„_^IS duties of officers and 
employes of the Legislature; IV. Powers ana a ^^ i 

employes of the Legislatui^;V.Compe^^^^^^ ^j members ofj 

employes of the Legislature,; VI. *;^on*®^tm» ^ or Lieutenantl 

the^Legislature; VII. Contesting elect^i^^s^or boverno ^^^^^^ ^ 

Governor; VIII. Attendance a»d f ~tion o^^^^ ^^ statutes; 1 
ili^^ZTtrs^l7:^X'^rSo. of statutes; XIL Pub.| 

T^^e aHicles include ^^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^A 
subject matter thereof. These s**^"*^^^ j'^f.^^g ^dded on minor poiBteJ 
pruied of redundant ^<'^^'Ji''''ZmZdS additio«f 

Ind the whole 8y«t/'?f'^^}.y^^„'^^tfsttion three hundred and twe 
:^lLZfl^X:&luZll::^''^^^ section is as follow.| 

S.O. 312. If on the day the <^-ernor de^re^^^^^^^^^^^ 

his approval and with ^V^ ^^J^^^^d for the day (but not for ti 
originated that House ^^^ ^/^^P'i\°^\rJessage to the presiding ^^ 
sestion), he may deliver the i^ij^^^*f„f''„^' House, and such delivei 

was made. 

In Harpending vs. H/ght, AprH term eigit^^^^^^^ 
which was a case founded on tl^«*'>ll?^"|St<'omery Btleet, and b' 
Senate providing for the opening oNe^ fndVa^ transmitted to ' 
passed both l^ranches of the LegisUture^^^^^^ the Gove« 

Governor; on the last ^ay allowed by la^yo^ ^ ^^^^^^^ 

attempted to return the bill with a veto mes^ae by ^^^ ^^^^^ 

but wlien tbe S^^^^f ^"-yXfthe adiournment of the Legislature 
adjourned for the dayj/ftf ^"^P^j^^^^^^^^ bad been prevented^ 
Governor, claiming t|iat the return ot ^ne u ^come al» 

the adjournment of the Sff^^'J'i'l^.lo certify it as such; whereu« 
refused to cause the Secretary of State to cmuy compellind 

Harpending applied to tteSui^eme Court for a n>ana il^ation^^ 

Governor to cause the certihcate to be maoe. ^F .j^^^te mufltJ 

gSIrt held that the WU had be^^-^.^^^^^^^^^^ 
made. In the opinion of the (^mt it is saia t^a ^^ ^^^ 



in contemplation of law it would be in custody of the Senate, yet the 
genate might never know that fact; hence the Commissioners have 
framed the section quoted, requiring the Governor to notify the body 
in which the bill originated of the mode and manner of its return, in 
which event the body could ^control the bill if desirable. This illustra- 
tion fairly presents the character of the changes made in this part of 
the work. Instead of using the word *^ change" in this connection it 
would be more appropriate to say that omissions have been supplied. 



EXECUTIVE OFFICERS. 



Chapter III deals with executive officers, and is divided into nineteen 
articles. This Chapter is a revision of the existing laws of the State. 
Trie provisions of law relative to each officer have been collected from 
the body of the statutes, and plainly and concisely stated. If any one 
interested in the matter will take the pains to compare either article with 
the laws as they now stand, the merit of the work will be apparent. 

Chapter YII is divided into five articles, as follows: Article I. Clerk 
ofthe Supreme Court; IL Reporters of the Supreme Court; III. JSTotaries 
Public; lY. Commissioners of Deeds; Y. Other offi.cers. Premising that 
the duties of Notaries in both instances are fixed by sections preceding, 
we insert, for the purpose of showing the character of the revision, a 
section from Article III of Chapter Yl of the Code and the section as it 
now stands upon the statute book: 



/Section 801 of the Political Code, 

Sec. 801. Eor the official misconduct or 
negle't of a Notary Public, he and the 
sureties on his official bond are liable to the 
parties Injured thereby for all the damages 
mstaiaed. 



Section 13 of the Act of April 25, 1862 
{Statutes 1862, p, 443). 

S EC. 13. Eor any misconduct or neglect of 
duty in any of the cases in which any Notary 
Public, appointed under the authority ofthe 
State, is authorized to act, either by the law 
of this State, or by any other State, Govern- 
ment, or countr3'', or by the law of nations, 
or by commercial usage, he shall be liable 
on his official bond, to the parties injured 
thereby, Ibr all the damages sustained. 

The penal clause of section thirteen has been carried into the Penal 
Code. A comparison of other sections in this Chapter with the Chap- 
ters from which they have been di^awn, will show that the comparison 
above made is not an unfair one. 

Chapter YII is divided into twelve Articles, as follows: Article I. Dis- 
qualifications; II. Eestrietions upon the residence of officers; III. 
pwers of deputies; lY. Appointment and duration of term; Y. ISTom- 
"lations and commissions; VI. Oath of office; YII. Prohibitions appli- 
cable to certain officers; YIII. Salaries, when title is contested; IX. 

onds of officers; X. Besignations, vacancies, and the mode of supply- 
Y§^*^^pi; XI. Proceedings to compel delivery of books and papers; 
•^-Jd. Miscellaneous provisions. The remarks relative to the two pre- 
ceamg Chapters apply with equal force to this. 

iJi relation to portions of this Title, Controller James J. Green, under 
/**«'e of January sixteenth, writes to the Commission as follows: 

Jelat ^^^ carefully examined the Political Code prepared, sp far as it 

ittid *^ the duties of the office of Controller. It states the law clearly 

concisely, and receives my hearty approval. I trust the Legislature 
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will adopt the same. I would also suggest that it would be well to pnf 
the provisions relating to State officers in force at once. 

OP ELECTIONS. 

Title II treating of elections, has been before the public for a long 
time and harmet with universal approval. Its provisions are plam and 
SmpCand although it is much broader in its scope than the present 
law it is compressed within less than half the space. 
'' Your coSttee believe that its provisioiis will ^f^^^^^^^^^^'^'^' 
the elective franchise, and will prove of lasting benefit to the btaie. 

Title III is devoted to 

EDUCATION. 

It is divided into three Chapters: Chapter I. University of California; 
nStatrNorral School; III. Public Schools. This title is a stric 
revision of the present laws upon the same subjects, rearranged and 
Sensed most materially. Professor Bolander and ex-Supermtendent 
Swett haveTiven this portion of the work a close examination, and have 
erpresseTthTmost favorable opinions as to the manner m which it has 
been done. 

Title IV, 

STATE MILITIA, 

Embodies in the main provisions of existing laws. It is divided into five 
Chapters Of this Title Adjutant General Poote, in a note addressed to 
the Commissioners, under date of January eighteenth, says: , 

"I have received a copy of the Political Code containing the militia 
law as cldified!and have^xamined it with care. In ?<>-* .'? .^g^. 
mrnt it seems to me complete. I have also compared the mihtia law o 
X statutes with the codified law, and find that while the provisions of 
Se statutes have been carefully preserved, much verbiage has bee« 
omitted th?Bgs that were obscure ^ave been made plain, and some sem 
W conflicts have been harmonize^d. Great credit is certainly due the 
ConTSion for the manner in which this labor has been periormed. 



Title Y, on 



PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS, 



Is divided into five Chapters, containing a logical arrangement of exist- 
ing laws. 
Title YI, 

OP PUBLIC WATS, 

Is divided into seven Chapters, including substantially »" statutes upo< 
the various subjects, with some few new provisions *« s^PPly^^'^^'^^ 
save Chapters II and III. In relation to the ^^rmer the Oomm ssion^J 
say: " Eoads and highways presented another subject of difficulty. J^ ■■ 
less than one hundred and twenty-five Acts concerning roads and Jug _ 
ways have been placed upon the statute books. \\e have prepared 
general law, and inserted it as a Chapter, under Title VI, ot Pait IM 
It is doubtful whether the condition of the State admits to-day of a g 
eral road law; if it does, the policy of enacting one is not a debatea^^ 
question. In irder that a difference of opinion on this question may » « 



j^eopardize the adoption of this Code we have prepared an alternate 
Chapter, continuing in force the existing laws." 

Your committee have deemed it advisable to report the road law as 
part of the Code, and have amended it, with the concurrence of the 
Commissioners, m several particulars; and a provision has been inserted 
makmg it apphcable only to such counties as have no special road law. 
It does not aftfcct any county to which any existing law is made applica- 
ble by name, but such counties may at any time in the fiiture by a repeal 
of the laws applicable to them come under the provisions of the Code 

Chapter 1 of this Title covers fifty pages, and is divided into eleven 
Articles, as follows: 

.^"•t'^J.^ I- general Provisions respecting Public Waters; II. ITaviffa- 
tion; 111. liloatmg lumber; IV. Wrecks and wrecked property V 
Pilots and Pilot Commissioners; VI. Pilot Regulations for San Fran- 
cisco, Benieia, and Mare Island; VII. Pilot Regulations for Humboldt 
Bay and Bar; VIII. Port Wardens; IX. San Francisco Harbor and 
State Harbor Commissioners; X. Harbor Commissioners for Port of 
Eureka; XL Sailors and sailor boarding houses. The titles of th« 
Articles indicate the matter contained and the laws that have been taken 
into this Chanter. 
Title VII, 

OP THE POLICE OP THE STATE, 

Is divided into fifteen Chapters, as follows: Chapter I. Immigration; 
II. Preservation of the public health; III. Registry of births, mar- 
riages, and deaths; IV. Dissection; V. Cemeteries and sepulture: VI 
Lost and unclaimed property; VII. Marks and brands; VIII. Weights 
and measures; IX. Labor and materials on public buildings; X. IlSurs 
of labor; XI. Time; XII. Money of account; XIII. Auctions; XilV. 
^ires and firemen; XV. Licenses. Of these, with the exceptibn of 
onapters III and IX, it may also be said that it embodies substantially 
tue present laws, carefully revised and arranged. ^ ' 

Title VIII, 

OP THE PROPERTY OP THE STATE, 

Is divided into three chapters, as follows: L Public lands; II. ToSemite 
oS/^nu t ^^^^P««^ Big Tree Grove; III. The State Burning 
TnH ., • ^^'^^P*^'' /I' the principal one of the Title, is a close revision 
*"^ arrangement of existing laws. 
Ihe last Title of this Part is Title IX, 

OP REVENUE. •' ■■ 

8ni.^^""™i5T" J*^^® adopted a plan which embodies some of the 
and r~ *.^ ■^^^^'^ ^^ Equalization, and those of Controllers Watt 

attentinf"'rv^°rv..*^ xf^' gentlemen who have given the matter much 
presonVi^ Of this the Commissioners say: "The subject oftevenue 
chaiiir ^f"^"^ difficulties. Each legislative year brinks ivitfr it 
•loubf^H ^*i? xu*"*®"^"^.®"'^ ^^ the revenue laws, and it maywfell'be 
>n the^f 1 o ®^ anything permanent can be adopted withoiit changes 
misainn 1.^°®*'*"*'°°- ^^ obedience to the law creating this Com- 
Weai^^®, *^'® inserted as Title IX of Part III a revenue law, and 
titles i'«V "J ^" alternate Title in relation to revenue, Whibh eon- 
y^eXe^sl t*'^ " present law, remitting the question to the Ifisdoai'of 
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Your comn^ittee bave^o hesitation ^^f^^f^^^^ZZ^^ 

as it.now stands in ^f ^ ^f 1'^''^,^ subiect tha^^^^^^^ ever been devised il 
far superior to any Act upon *^« »°fJ^'';;"^ ^1,^ adoption of this Code, 
this State. And we fO'^W/ecommend "P^^^"^ % J^„„e and kindred 
the passage of an Act P^"?^? *^,"IS at o^e We believe that under 
provisions oi^be Penal Code inWe^^^^^^^ j.^r the preset 

the law proposed in the ^«^f *^^ \r^ ^^^^huudred dollars; that thou. 
LTdsTiolS^woSrralrto^^^^ state, and ,ttW 

::me tiL the revenue be more effectually collected. 
Part IV, of 

THE GOVEENMENT OF COTINTIES, CITIES, AND TOWNS. 

. Title I. of counties, is divided ■^}^^JZL?:TS^et%S ^it^H 
the boundaries and county seats ^'^^Ss worthy of note have bee. 
.provisions concerning counties. -N<>/J W^^^^^ divided into fiv. 

Lde. Title II of the g--^-feln'trr bodies corporate; e: 
St:Ca^;d:f fi'^er^isors^ffi^^^^^^^ officers; lY. Salaries and fee. 
of office; V. Other county charges. of revisions of existinj 

solution Oi ^^^ ^^^ QUESTION. 

This subject the Code, as ported leavesin ^J^^^^ 

The Commissioners had preP^^^^ ,^i"-. /remitted to the Boards (< 
stance that the whole 'If ««tion should be remitted to ^^^^^^^^ 

Supervisors of the ««^«r^l '^°^,^*^;^'i^!^*;,?^^^^ dfstrict thereof, in * 
majority of the ele«to™°f,f;JX!ynce district, and in the lat^ 
first event declare tj^^.^^^^^^^.TjontS provide for the enforceme.^ 
the district a fe°f .^istrict^^ and " adop^^^^^^^^^ ^^^ reside.* 

of rules and regulations for ^^^f S«^^^^'^^"i„tenance of fences, prescrij 
of such districts, in the ^f ^t'^f^ J^i^nS^ust be composed, »! 
their character and the matenals of whic^^^^^^^^ J^ ,, 

define the rights secured ^y/" «^^?'' ?" .heir non-observance.' " ] 
.;.«« '«.T,dthe forfeitures and penalties tor tbeiinono .^^,1 




is a separate subject for consideration. 

FEES AND SALARIES. 

cpo. thi. topic.. he c„»™»o.«, •s^j':,iz::;ii'SS!^. 

do .nythi»g relativo ,»<>>5» J<*' "J SS, .nd Di.ttict Attorn.J"' 

Ltur."j?»-'4''A tto-rs' "i'n'd.d .0 u p.™....." 



Title III, 



THE GOVERNMENT OP CITIES, 



Embodies existing laws, and is divided into five Chapters, as follows* 
Chapter I. Cities as bodies corporate; II. Executive powers; III. Leffis- 
lative powers ;iy. Judicial powers; Y. Certain statutes relating to cities 
and towns and existing corporations continued. 

Cities acting under special charters or laws are not affected by the 
provisions of the Code, but may with the consent of the Legislature 
adopt such provisions. ^ 

GENERAL PROVISIONS, 

Part V contains provisions which will apply to all the Codes It 
relates to the definition and sources of law; the common law the pub- 
Ucation and effect of the Codes, and the express repeal of statutes It 
is there provided that with relation to the Acts passed at this session of 
the Legislature the Codes must be construed as though they had been 
passed on the first day of the session; or, in other words, all laws passed 
at the present session prevail over laws upon the same subject m the 
Codes. With relation to each other, the Codes must be construed as 
though they had all been passed upon the same day and were parts of 
the same Acts. This Part also contains the rules by which conflictine- 
sections— if any should be found— are to be harmonized. 

If the provisions of different Titles of the Codes conflict with or con- 
travene the provisions of other Titles, the provisions of each Title must 
prevail as to all matters' and questions arising out of the subiect mat 
ter oi such Title. "^ 

The same rule is applied to Chapters and Articles. If conflicting pro- 

visions are found in different sections of the same Chapter or Article 

the section last in numerical order prevails. ' 

. These provisions seem to have been inserted out of abundant caution 

ana are the ready remedies for almost any defect inherent. ' 

It is also provided ^^ that the common law of England, so far as it is not 
repugnant to or inconsistent with the Constitution of the United States 
or the Constitution or laws of this State, is the rule of decision in all the 
Courts of this State.*' (Statutes 1850, p. 219.) 

fhl^ P.^'J^l^sion, your committee may say of the bill for a Political Code 
St«L .?^^?^^'\ prepared with great care; is a work worthy of our 
^i^ate; that its adoption will confer a lasting benefit upon the people. 

anH 1 ^^P^J* *^^ ^^^^ ^^ *^^ Legislature with our unqualified approval, 
ana earnestly recommend it passage. I'l > 



WILLIAM lEWm, 

Chairman, 
GEOEGE OULTON, 
M. P. O'CONJsrOE, 
GEOEGE C. PEEKim 
S. a HUTCHIISrGS, 



Senate Committee. 



WILLIAM E. WHEATOJVT, 

Chairman, 
J. K LUTTEELL, 
J. A. EAGAN, 
E. B. MOTT, Jr., 
W. N. De haven. 



- Assembly Committee. 
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REPORT 



T. A. 



SPEimEB STATEmNTBB^ 



To His ExoeliiBNCY Newton Booth, 

Governor of the State of California: 

The Advisory Committee on the Revision of the Laws have the honor 
to submit to you, and through you to the Legislature, their report upon 
the Penal Code. 

They have made a careful and critical examination of the Penal Code 
prepared by the Eevision Commission. In doing so they have com- 
pared it, section by section, with our existing laws, and also with the 
Criminal Codes of some of the most populous States. In the perform- 
ance of this labor, they have constantly consulted with the Commis- 
sioners and suggested snch amendments as they deemed advisable. 

The Act of April fourth, eighteen hundred and seventy, providing for 
a Commission for the Eevision of the Laws, requires the Commissioners 
to "correct verbal errors and omissions and to suggest such improve- 
ments as will introduce precision and clearness into the wording of the 
statutes/' and " to recommend all such enactments as shall, in the judg- 
ment of the Commission, be necessary to supply the defects of and give 
completeness to the existing legislation of the State." 

In the preparation of the Penal Code, the Commissioners have strictly 
followed the direction of the law. While many sections of existing 
laws have been redrawn to correct verbal errors and to give them pre- 
cision and clearness, their spirit and substance have in all cases been 
preserved. In a few instances terms of imprisonment have been 
changed, but such changes are confined to cases where there was an 
inequality in the period of punishment between crimes of a higher and 
lower grade. Many new sections have Been introduced, but these were 
Jiecessary to "supply the defects of and give completeness to the exist- 
ing legislation of the State." 

We believe that the bill for an Act to establish a Penal Code, as now 
prepared by the Commissioners, should be enacted into a law. JNo 
meonvenience can arise from its adoption, as full provision has been 
niade for the punishment of offenses committed before it takes effect. 

Our thanks are due to the Commissioners for the courtesy they have 
^xtended to us, and for the readiness they have at all times manifested 
jO aid us in our investigations. In the preparation of this Code they 
gfT® ^^^^<1 ^^^ deserve the thanks of the legal profession, and of the 



Kespeetfully submitted, 
Saoramknto, February Ifit, 1872. 



CHAELBS A. TUTTLE, 
SIDNEY L. JOHNSON. 
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REPORT. 



Mb. Speaker: 

The Joint Committee on Eevision, appointed by the Legislature to 
examine the Code of Civil Procedure, Civil and Penal Codes, beg leave 
to make the following report : 

' Tour committee, having met and organized, received from the Eevision 
Commissioners the work completed by them, comprising the Civil and 
Penal Codes, and Code of Civil Procedure. 

Governor Ilaight, cooperating with Governor Booth, on the of 

November last appointed two gentlemen of eminence in the legal pro- 
fession — ^Messrs. Charles A. Tuttle and Sidney L. Johnson — ^to examine 
the work of revision. This appointment has since been confirmed hy the 
present Legislature. 

Messrs. Tuttle and Johnson have already examined the Act to estab- 
M a Penal Code, section by section, and made many valuable sugges- 
tions, which have been adopted. They have also submitted a report to 
Ae Governor, and through him to the Legislature, expressing their satis- 
fection with the Act and urging its passage. The opinion of these gen- 
wemen so well qualified for the task imposed upon them, and the care 
ttwi thought which they have bestowed upon a critical examination of 
wiat Code, is deserving of the utmost regard, and should have great 
▼eight with the members of your Honorable body. 

Tour committee, acting in concert with these gentlemen, and assisted 
^ the Eevision Commissioners, deemed it advisable to first examine the 
oUlfor <» An Act to establish a Penal Code," and fully appreciating the 
P^ve responsibility which rested upon them, feel confident of having 
P^en to the subject that strict and careful attention which its import- 
*^^<iemanded. 

ton if ^^^^' ^® prepared by the Commissioners, gives evidence at once of 
?^h learning, industry, and care on their part. They have in all 
; *ances rendered clear that which before was vague and unintelligibley 
?Tir*^^ made many additions based on the decisions of our Courts, 
^hese additions, though not of very great importance when taken 
^ai*atelyj yet viewed as a whole, together with the systematic and 
i;.S*eal arrangement adopted by the Commission, ^re of the highest 
itage, and make at once a complete and simple Code, or system 

^^*j easy of comprehension not only to those skilled in the legal 
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profession, but to any person of moderate intelligence, whatever maylnj 

his trade or calling. . ^ x ^,, ^^+^ +^ +1. . 

It was well said by the Commissioners m a prefatory note to their 
printed work, that " every one is presumed to know the law 5 yet imdei 
the system heretofore existing in this State, such knowledge is as 
unattainable by the masses as it would be were the laws written, hke 
those of Caligula, '^in small character upon high pillars. ,/*.i^ay weB 
be doubted whether the State has the moral right to hold the eitizea 
responsible for an act or omission, not evil withm itself, but wrong 
because prohibited, and which it is impossible that the citizen shoud 
know is evil or prohibited by law. At least, it is the duty of the State 
to give to every citizen ready means by which a knowledge ol the penal 
laws may be attained. . , , 

The Penal Code ei^braces within the compass of a single volume 
Cwhich, if printed in the same style, would comprise about one hundred 
and ten pages of Hitteirs Digest) the whole body of the law relatmg 
to crimes and punishments, criminal procedure, prisons and jails. 

It is intended to embrace every species of act or omission which is 
subject to criminal punishment; to correct the errors and supply dd 
ciencies in existing definitions of crimes; to harmonize the provisions of 
punishments; to prohibit acts deserving of punishment but not pumsh. 
able by the present law; and to state clearly the laws relating to thi.. 
government and discipline of the State Prison, County Jails, and of t^ 
conduct and treatment of prisoners confined therein ^t P^f ^f ^ "J^ 
addition to the crimes and punishment Act of eighteen hundred^afflt 
fiffcv, and the amendments thereto, there are about lour thousand sW 
utes containing penal provisions. The election laws contain over thir% 
the corporation laws about twenty, and the revenue laws more than tm 
and so on. There is a statute, also, making every act or omission w» 
was a misdemeanor at common law punishable in this State. J^jomtffii 
it will at once be perceived that in order to understand what acttoj 
omissions are punishable it is necessary not only to examine eighty 
volumes of our own statutes, containing nearly seven tti,<>^san^^^P*f^ 
enactments, but also the whole body of the common law of En^afi^ 
together with a mass of adjudiciAions often difficult and at times impo^ 

^^ The labor of drawing from this inharmonious system the existing W 
reducing them to an accessible form, resolving doubts, ^emovrng^e^^ 
questions, and abolishihg useless distinctions, has been a work ot gr^ 
Responsibility and difficulty, but your committee ieel c^.^^^^^* '^g 
been performed with the greatest caution and discnmmation. But i<^ 
changes in the present law have been attempted, and the advantages^ 
those which have been made are so apparent as not ^^^^^ ^^^^^"^""^J 
The Penal Code is divided into three parts: ^^^ ^— ^* *i^?^f ^^ 
Punishments; Part II— Of Criminal Procedure; Part III— Of the ^^ 

Prison and County Jail. ,..,:,. x m-^i « A^il^vtl 

Part I— Of Crimes and Punishments, is divided into Titles as foUW 
Title I— Of persons liable to punishment for crime, stating cie»p 

who are capable of committing crimes, and who are hable to f^ 

ment therefor. .^ . _ ,. ^^Timifl 

Title II— Of parties to crimes, classifying the parties as pnnt*r^ 

and accessories, and prescribing the punishment of accessories. ^ 
Title III— Of offenses against the sovereignty of the fetate, aej*»* ^ 

treason, misprision of treason, and the punishment therefor. J 

Title IV— Of crimes against the elective franchise, from tM ei&^ 




and registry laws, with a few new sections prescribing the punishment 
for bribery, for preventing or disturbing public meetings, and for bet- 
ting on elections. 

Title Y— Of crimes by and against the executive power of the State, 
comprising provisions upon the subject drawn from the various statutes 
relative thereto, with one new section, making it a misdemeanor to 
exercise the functions of any public office without having taken the 
oath of office and filed an official bond if one is required. 

Title VI— Of crimes by and against the legislative power, taken prin- 
cipally from existing statutes, prescribing punishments for such offenses 
as altering copies of enrolled bills, etc., giving, offering, or receiving 
bribes, and some new sections relative to punishments for preventing or 
disturbing the meetings of the Legislature. • 

Title YII— Of crimes against public justice, subdivided in Chapters 
and defining and punishing such offenses as: I. Bribery and corruption; 
II. Eescues; II. Escapes and aiding therein; IV. Forging, stealing' 
mutilating, and falsifying judicial and public records and documents' 
V. Perjury, and subornation of perjury; VI. Falsifying evidence; VIl! 
Other offenses against public justice; VIII. Conspiracy. 

These are principally from existing statutes. Clearness of expression 
is given to the present laws, and some slight modification of language is 
made where a necessity for such change has made itself apparent. ' 

Title VIII— Of crimes against the person— is subdivided into Chap- 
ters relating to such offenses as: I. Homicide; 11. Mayhem; III. Kid- 
napping; IV. Eobbery; V. Attempts to kill; VI. Assaults with intent 
to commit felony, other than assaults with intent to murder; VII. Duels 
and challenges; VIII. False imprisonment; IX, Assault and battery; 
A. Libel. *^ 

, This Title is a logical arrangement of the subjects treated of, and con- 
ciseness and conspicuity has been aimed at rather than any change of 
the law as it now exists. • 

Title IX— Of crimes against the person and against public decency 
and good morals— subdivided into Chapters, and relates to such offenses 
as: I. Eape, abduction, carnal abuse of children, and seduction; II 
Abandonment and neglect of children; III. Abortions; .IV. Child steal- 
*»gj V. Bigamy, incest, and th^ crime against nature; VI. Violating; 
sepulture and the remains of the dead; VIL Crimes against religion and 
conscience, and other offenses against good morals; VIIL Indecent 
exposure, obscene exhibitions, books, and prints, and bawdy and other 
^sorderly houses; IX. Lotteries; X. Gaming; XL Pawnbrokers; and 

TV • ^ injuries to persons, 
thi L^^-*^® embodies all the existing law on the various subjects, and 
ue additions thereto by the Commissioners need only to be read to be 
approved. 

8neh^\^~^^ crimes against the public health and safety— relates to 
dru^ w^^.®®® ^^ nuisances; violation of quarantine laws; mistake of 
onl?^ -^ ^^^®^^^^ drugs or putting up prescriptions; setting woods 
etc 'V Y^f^^^^^^^^y carelessness, or ignorance of engineers, switchmen, 
of th ^^^^i"g on highways, and offenses of similar character. Many 

tX^ YT^^^®^^^® ^^^ ^®^' ^^* *^®^^ utility cannot admit of doubt. 
ci-imfiH ^^-7^^ crimes against the public peace— relating to such 
topieg ^^ ^*^*^' ^^^^^ fights, disturbance of the peace, and kindred 
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Title Xll-Of crimes against the revenue of the State. This Title ig 

''Sl'Sl-X'riiTgainst property-relating to sueh crimes as: 
T Ario? II Burg ary and honse'breiking; III. Havmg possession of 

burglarious instruments and deadly ^^^P^^-^W "F^ "i^^^^^^ yUL FaW 
4w.+Lr^- ^r Tiflvoenv YI. Embezzlement; Vli. Jijxtoition, vij-x. J^aise 
feitmg, y. -^^^^^^Y^^a TY Frandulentlv fittino: out and destroying 

c».ti., ?e.r,oy"g property of various ti.ds, openmg .ealed Um«, 

*''S/x°V^Ce5£roSirpTK?p»l.h„.^ 

of thegafaelaws, vagrancy, enticing seamen to dMer*. ««^- ,,^ 

forS c^oI^iSSro? c?=i ";;i:Sl Kii^Sn Jf ^™i.h»- J 

S|..Ti=ti:rpSii£r^^ 

material change from the Pf ««f , ^^^^^j^'-.'^^^a^^^^^^^^ 

EVhrgirdSi'dirt'c s^»n,ir,?iratt. to .ecti„.^-. 

'"iS tflt' Sirt^getcJ^'Si, preliminary provision., con...* 
^*^l' TT Of Pviminal Procedufe. The Commission have madeve^ 

The divisions and sub ects t^^^.^ f ^^^.t ^r,^^^^^^ 

Preliminary Provisions. Title I"^/. **;? f fJttVvention of the officer* 
Chapter I. Of lawful ^'^sistance; H. Of the mte^venti^^^^^ j 

of justice; III. Security to keep t^^^ Peace, iV. 4^";; i^n of riott: 
toins, and their attendance at exposed places V Suppiesmon 

Title II— Of iudicial proceedings for the removal oi public omce 
impeachment or otherwise. Chapter I. Of impeachments; II. Ot 
rTmoval^f ci^lofficers otherwise than by impeachment. ^^ 

^Tti:m-5f the proceedings in crimm^^^^^^^^^ 

The information; IV. The warrant of arrest, V. arrest, %J . 

^?inJ^;i?dd%rJ°jofiXdrt-»-ri^-™-=- ' 
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Title lY— Of proceedings after commitment and before indictment. 
Chapter L Prebmmary provisions; II. Formation of the Grand Jury 
III. Powers and duties of a Grand Jury; lY. Presentment and proceed- 
ings thereon. 

Title Y— Of the indictment. Chapter I. Finding and presentment of 
the indictment; II. Eules of pleading and form of the indictment. 

Title YI— Of pleadings and proceedings after indictment and before 
the commencement of the trial. Chapter I. Of the arraignment of the 
defendant; IL Setting aside the indictment; III. Demurrer; lY. Plea- 
y. Transmission of certain indictments from the County Court to the 
District Court or Municipal Criminal Court of San Francisco- YI 
Eemoval of the action before trial; YII. The mode of trial* YIII 
Formation of the trial jury and the calendar of issues for trial- IX 
Postponement of the trial. * 

Title YII— Of proceedings after the commencement of the trial and 
before judgment. Chapter I. Challenging the jury; IL The trial- III 
Conduct of the jury after cause is submitted to them; lY. The verdict* 
V. Bills of exception; YI. ISTew trials; YII. Arrest of juda-ment. ' 

Title YIII— Of judgment and execution. Chapter I. The lud^ment- 
IL The execution. *^ ^ ' 

Title IX— Of appeals to the Supreme Court. Chapter L Appeals 
when allowed and how taken, and the effect thereof; IL Dismissin^c an 
appeal for irregularity; III. Argument of the appeal; lY. Judgment 
upon appeal. ^ 

Title X— Miscellaneous proceedings. Chapter I. Bail; IL Who may 
be witnesses m criminal actions; IIL Compelling the attendance of wit- 
nesses; lY. Examination of witnesses conditionally; Y. Examination of 
witnesses on commission; YL Inquiry into the insanity of the defendant 
before trial or after conviction; YIL Compromising certain public 
offenses by leave of the Court; YIIL Dismissal of the action, before or 
atter indictment, for want of prosecution or otherwise; IX. Proceed 
ings against corporations; X. Entitling affidavits; XL Errors and mis- 
takes m pleadings and other proceedings; XIL Disposal of property 

t^^, ^J.?^bezzled; XIIL Eeprieves, commutations, and pardons 
*. Vi! ;^ ^^^ P^*^^®®^^^^® in Justices' and Police Courts and appeals 

Coail tT^'a^ ^""Y^: ;?^^P*^^^I- Proceedings in Justices' and Police 
v^oarts; IL Appeals to County Courts. 

iitle XII— Of special proceedings of a criminal nature. Chapter L 
Cornn!.r T?T ^^^^^'^ ^?''P''^^ ^^' ^^* Coroners' inquests and duties of 
fromSL Tr /r-'^^ff ^ warrants; lY. Proceedings against fugitives 
ofaerimi i ^^^^^^^^^^^^^ P^^^^i^i^^is respecting special proceedings 

Prko!f n?ll^~^.?^^^'^'''^f ^^"^ bringing persons imprisoned in the State 

O^H VT^^ ^^^^ ^^ another couaty before a Court, 

p^^^^^^v— -Disposition of fines and forfeitures. 

Titk T aPL^^L®!^*?^^'''®'''' ^""^ County Jails, is divided as follows: 
before fil7f *^^ ^}^^^ ^.^^^"^ ^^^ *^^ discharge of prisoners therefrom 

we their term of service expires. 

^y®II-Of County Jails, 
^W^sSed^^ ^ ^^^^^""^ compilation of the present law, clearly and con- 

^tte^awv*"^ impossible for your committee to present all the many 

*^^aof thi« A i" ^^u ^ ^^ ™^^^ consideration during the examina- 

^^^«ers 8n^i.7 V , ^^ ^^^.^ ^^ ^^^y ^^s®s suggested to the Commis- 

«^*gnt verbal alterations and some amendments, which have been 
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4.^A ;„ tliA hill Yonr committee now believe that the work is 
mcorporatedmt^hebm. Yonr com .^^ ^^^ been paid to pre- 

r;- b4r.3 thiJ^«S, and „™6 ?!.««. h.ve been mserted m 
.A«j,l?!/S ./V».' ""P'tl 'S^«' tUeMng to, -tl. se». 

SS.rcf i^SSar^^'Twi ft\« Jfe »!« P».- 
honor and to the gratitude of the whole country. \ 

C G. W. FEENCH, 

Chairman Assembly Committee, 

p. E. SPBNCEE. 

W W. PBNDEGAST, 

Chairman Senate Committee; 
A. COMTE, 
JAS. TAN NESS, 
JAS. T. EAKLEY. 
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REPORT. 



To the Sonorable, the Legislature of the State of Calif otnia: 

The Joint Gommittee on Revision, appointed by the Legislature to 
examine the Code of Civil Procedure, Civil and Penal Codes, beg leave 
to make the following report : 

Your committee, having met and organized, received ft^om the Eeyision 
Commissioners the work completc^d by them, comprising the Civil and 
Penal Codes, and Code of Civil Procedure* 

Governor Haight, cooperating with Governor Booth, on the of 

November last appointed two gentlemen of eminence in the legal pro- 
fession—Messrs. Charles A. Tuttle and Sidney L. Johnson— to examine 
the work of revision. This appointment has since been confirmed by 
the present Legislature. 

Messrs. Tuttle and Johnson have already examined the Act to estab- 
lish a Penal Code, section by section, and made many valuable sugges- 
tions, which have been adopted. They have also submitted a report to 
tho Governor, and through him to the Legislature, expressing their satis- 
faction with the Act and urging its passage. The opinion of these gen- 
tlemen so well qualified for the task imposed upon them, and the care 
and thought which they have bestowed upon a eritiettl examination of 
that Code, is deserving of the utmost regard, and should tave great 
weight with the members of your Honorable body. 

Tour committee, acting in concert with these gentlemen, arid assisted 
•by the Eevision Commissioners, deemed it advisable to first examine the 
bill for "An Act to establish a Penal Code," and fully appreciating the 
grave responsibility which rested upon them, feel confident of having 
given to the subject that strict and careful attention which its impoH- 
aiice demanded. 

^he bill, as prepared by the Commissioners, gives evidence at. once of 
9i^eh learning, industry, and care on their part. They have in all 
iii&tanqe& rendered clear that which before was vague and unintelligible, 
^'^j^ l^ave made many additions based on the decisions of our Courts. 
' 'These ^additions, though not of very grjeat importanci^ when taken 
Bcparately, yet viewed as a whole, together with the systeu^atic. and 
^^'^.aaafangement adopted by the Conimission, are-^ of Alie highest 
•^vantage, and make at once a complete and simple Code, or system 
^*^^s, easy of comprehension not only to those skilled in the legal 
|!^S8ion,;>ut to any person of moderate intelligence, whateve:? may be 
*"» wade op calling. 
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It was well said by the Commissioners in a prefatory note to t^ 
printed work, that « every one is presumed to know the law; yet und 
the system heretofore existing in this State, sneh knowledge is,; 
unattainable by the masses as it would be were the laws written, hi 
those of CaUgula, "in small character upon high pillars, "may 
be doubted whether the State has the moral nght to hold the ci 
responsible for an act or omission, not evil withm itself, but wroi 
because prohibited, and which it is impossible that the citizen shon 
know is evil or prohibited by law. At least, it is the duty of the Stai 
to give to every citizen ready means by which a knowledge ot the pe: 
laws may be attained. . , , 

The Penal Code embraces within the compass of a single vol 
f which if printed in the same style would comprise about one hum 
and ten pages of HitteU's Digest) the whole body of the law relal 
to crimes and punishments, criminal procedure, prisons and jails. 

It is intended to embrace eveiy species of act or omission which 
subiect to criminal punishment; to correct the errors and supply d^l 
ciencies in existing definitions of crimes; to harmonize the provisions ^ 
punishments; to prohibit acts deserving of pumshment but not punij^ 
able by the present law; ?ind to state clearly the laws relating to tj 
government and discipline of the State Prison, County Jails, and of ti 
Conduct and treatment of prisoners confined therein. At present, 
addition to the. crimes and punishment Act of eighteen hundred j 
fiftv, and the amendments thereto, there are about four thousand, si 
utes containing penal provisions. The election laws contam over thu 
the corporation laws about twenty, and the revenue laws more than t 
and so on. There is a statute, also, making every act or omisswn wto 
was a misdemeanor at common law punishable m this btate. jsrom t" 
it wUl at once be perceived that in order to understand what acts 
omissions are punishable it is necessary not only to examine eight( 
volumes of our own statutes, containing nearly seven thousand sepa 
enactments, but also the whole body of the common law of Englw 
together with a mass of adjudications often difficult and at times impo 

sible to reconcile. . . x. • .■.• ~ i» 

The labor of drawing from this inharmonious system the existing la 
reducing them to an accessible form, resolving doubts, removmg ve; 
questions, and abolishing useless distinctions, has been a workol f 
fesponsibUity and difficulty, but your committee feel confident it 
been performed with the greatest caution and discrimination. But 
changes in the present law have been attempted, and the advantages 
those which have been made are so apparent as not to be questioned, i 

The Penal Code is divided into three .parts: Part I-;Of Crimes 
Punishments; Part II— Of Criminal Procedure; Part III— Of the fei 

Prison and County Jail. ,..,,. x ^-.n „» «^llA 

Part I— Of Crimes and Punishments, is divided into titles as loiio 
Title I— Of persons liable to punishment for crime, stating cle« 
' who are capable of committing crimes, and who are liable to pui 

ment therefor. , ^. •„/,! 

Title Il-^Of partie? to crimes, classifying the parties as pnnoi 

and accessories, and prescribing the punishment of accessories 
Title in— Of offences against the sovereignty of the Stat«i a* 

toeason, n^8prison of treason, and the punishment therefor. ■ 

Title IV— Of crimes against the elective franchise, from the M 

apd'Begistry laws, with a few new sections prescribing the punisw 



£,«> bribery, for preventing or disturbing public meetings, and for bet- 
,|^g on elections. ° ' 

,,IitleV~Of crimes by and against the executive power of the State, 
oom^nsing provisions upon the subject drawn from the various statutes 
jdatiye thereto, with one new section, making it a misdemeanor to 
exercise the functions of any public office without having taken the 
ofth of office and filed an official bond if one is required 

Title "J^— Of crimes by and against the Legislative power, taken 
pfincipally from existing statutes, prescribing punishments for jsuch 
offences as altenng copies of enrolled bills, etc., giving, offering, or 
Mceivmg bribes, and some new sections relative to punishments for pre- 
wntmg or disturbing the meetings of the Legislature 

Title yil— Of crimes against public justice, subdivided in Chapters, 
jnddefimng and punishing such offences as: L Bribery and corruption 
ILEeseues; m. Escapes and aiding therein; IV. Forging, stealing 
mutilating, and falsifymg judicial and public records and document! 
7. Perjury, and subornation of perjury; VL falsifying evidence; VII 
Other offences against pubUc justice; VIIL Conspiracy 

These are principally from existing statutes. Clearness of expression 
18 given to the present laws, and some slight modification of language is 
"•"^e/^^JLC a necessity for such change has made itself apparent. 

.Title Vni— Of crimes against the person— is subdivided into Chapters 
S^'fv^'Kf «ffT^L^'= ^- Homicide; IL Mayhem; IIL Kidnap- 
S^l^J.-5^"i ^^^'^r?' ^A^"«°^Pt« to k»l; VI. Assaults with intent to 
commit felony, other than assaults with intent to murder; VIL Duels 

?Libel ^°^^^' ■' iniprisonment; IX. Assault and battery; 

Zit ^'*^!i'' a logical arrangement of the subjects treated of, and con- 
oweness and conspicmty has been aimed at rather than any change 
ot the law as it now exists. ^ ° 

.Jl^*^® }^~^f crimes against the person and against public decencv 
^good moralB-subdivided into Chapters, and relates to^such offences 

IWH. P '/^'^l'*^*'*'?' ^^^'^l ^^""^^ o^ Children, and seduction; IL 
Abndonment and neglect of children; IIL Abortions; IV Child steat 

MMlL. o^^'^l' '°*'^^-' ^^ ^^^ *'='1'"« ^g»i°st nature; VL Violating 
SSSL •* ^}^ IT'^'^'V^ *^ ^^^^; ^"- C^i°i«« against religion and 
eottscience, and other offences against good morals; VIII fndeeent 

2S;t'''''* exhibitions, bools and Vnts, and bawdy anfothei 
S^t£, •'"?'"?' F- -^o^eries; X. Gaming; XL Pawnbrokers; and 
•pother injuries to persons. ' 

tl«Si&.*^*'*''¥^\.*^lK^^f'''^*^°S 1*^ <^" *!»« ^arioqs subjects, and 
l^^ions thereto by the Commissioners need only to be rid to be 

["•sttfftS^I"'"*? against the^public health and safety-relates to 

h«>«ri£ fnlXr ""'T^'' '^*''**f?' **^ quarantine laws f mistake of 

•a^-^k.if, l^ •*?«' *''■ P''**''^ up prescriptions; setting woods 

•te.; fasHZw *' f '^fl^^^^^^s. or ignorance of engineers, switchmen, 

'W tW* ^"^S ^"^ highways, and offences of simila? character. ' " 



Many 



I ^^r IV^Tp "^ ^''^ °®'^' ^""^ ^^^^ "*i"*y <^a°not admit of doubt. 
Nnes atvw/ «^°^% \gainst the publice peace-relating to. such 
'*|C8 * "***^' ^"^ *g^*«' disturbance of the peace, and kindred 

«Xni— Of crimes against property— relating to such crirties as: 
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I. Arson; IL burglary; and hp^eteeaking;. I|i, .Haying possessu 
burglarious iri&truments and deadly weapon^; IV. ^<>^g®^^^^?^ 
feitmff; V. Larceny;, VL Embezzlement; ,TJI..ExtQr^on;^Vm^ 
personation and cheats; IX. Fraudulently fitting out ^and de^tra 
fesBels; X. Fraudulently keeping possession ofwe<^ed p^0^;4| 
Fraudulent destruction of property insured; , XII. False weigWs;- 
measures; XIIL Fraudulent insolvencies by corporations, ' and 61 
frauds in their management; XIY. Fraudulent mmQ of do(^meiitlj| 
'title to merchandise; XV. Malicious injuries to ^fjjoad bridge^ 1# 
■Ways; bridges, and telegraphs. The greater part of tbiB Title is^<^| 
as it stands at present, made concise, clear, and easy of compreheiir 
The sections added by the Commissioners coyer offences which sh 
be punished, and which preserve symmetry and make the whole mi 

' perfect. i j» ' * ' ] 

Title XIV— Malicious mischief— embracing such offences as pois^ 

cattle, destroying property of various kinds, opening sealed letW 

altering or destroying telegraph messages, etc. ^ ^ ^ '* i / 

Title XV— Miscellaneous crimes— providing punishments tor vioiafi 

of the game laws, vagrancy, enticing seamen to desert, etc. ^ 

Title XVI— (General provisionsr-relating to such subjects mm 
foreiffn conviction or acquittal, contempts, mitigation of punishme^ 
certain cases, removal from office for violation or neglect ot d 
attempts to commit crimes, punishment of second ofrences,^ etc. 
material change from the present law occurs in this Title, in sec 
six hundred and sixty-six and six hundred and sixty-seven increa 
the punishment of offenders upon a second conviction. It is beiieyefl 
your committee that its adoption will be of much benefit. Ihe utjJiJi 
the change is discussed by the Commissioners in a note to sectio^ 
hundred and sixty-seven of the Code. 
These sixteen Titles, together with preliminary provisions, con 

Parti. . 1 1 ^ , 

p^x-t II— Of Criminal Procedure. The Commission have ma<i»i 
few changes in this portion of their work, and it is the law as at ^M 
Such suWects as writs of habeas corpus, search warrants, Ootomi 
inquests, proceedings against fugitives from justice, and kmdreaj 
iects, have been placed in their proper places in this Part, bo^e- 
sections have been made to conform to decisions^ of our Courts^ 
others made to carry out the provisions of sections contained ini'a 
The divisions and subjects treated of in this Part are aj follows: 

Preliminary Provisions. Title I— Of the prevention of public ott^ 
Chapter I. Of lawful resistance; II. Of the intervention of the offl 
olf justice; III. Security to keep the peace; IV. Police m cities^^ 
towns, and their attendance at exposed places; V. Suppression oi^| 

Title II— Of judicial proceedings for the removal of public omceii 
impeachment or otherwise. Chapter I. Of impeachments; U.^^ 
removal of civil officers otherwise than by impeachment. , . j 

Title III— Of the proceedings in criminal actions prosecuted: oy^ 
ment, to the commitment, inclusive. Chapter I Of the local ju^ 
tion of public offences; II. Of the time of commencing fnnunaiacj 
III. The information; IT. The warrant of arrest; V. ^^^fr^^f^ 
and Kbw made; VI..Eetaking after an escape or re8cue;^yiL J^xa 
tion of the case and discharge of defendant, or holding him to ans' 

Title IV— Of proceedings after commitment and b6fore^maicw» 
Chapter t PreUminary provisions; 11. Formati<m of the Grana ^ 



nj/Pawers and duties of a Gi-and Jury; IV. Presentment and proceed- 
iniiiahereon; 

ptlejV-^Of the indictment. Chapter L Finding and presehthieht of 
Reindictment; II. Kules of pleading and form of the indictmeiit. ' 

Jitle VI— Of pleadings and proceedings after indictment aiid bei&re 
tiieconmiencement of the trial. Chapter I. Of the arraignnieht of thfe 
defendant; II. Setting aside the indictment; III. Demurrer; IV. Pleskj 
T. Transmission of certain indictments from the County Court to the Bis- 
ect Court or Municipal Criminal Court of San Francisco; VI, Removal 
of ;the action before trial; VII. The mode of trial; VIIL Formation of 
the trial jury and the calendar of issues for trial; IX. Postponement of 
the trial. 

Title VII— Of proceedings after the commencement of the trial and 
before judgment. Chapter L Challenging the jury; 11. The trial; III. 
Canduet of the jury after cause is submitted to them; IV. The verdict; 
y. Bills of exception; VI. New trials; VII, Arrest of judgment. 

Title Vlll-^Of judgment and execution. Chapter I. The judgment; 
n. The execution. 

Title IX— Of appeals to the fSupreme Coui*t. Chapter I. Appeals, 
when allowed and how taken, and the effect thereof; 11. Dismissing an 
appeal for irregularity; III. Argument of the appeal; IV. Judgment 
npoQ appeal. 

Title X-^MisceUaneous proceedings. Chapter I. Bail; 11. Who may 
bemtnesses in criminal actions; III. Compelling the attendance of Wit- 
nesses; IV, Examination of witnesses conditionally; V. Examination of 
I witnesses on commission; VI. Inquiry into the insanity of the defendant 
I before triar or after conviction; VII. Compromising certain pubhc 
f offences hy leave of the Court; VIII. Dismissal of the action, before or 
[ after indictment, for want of prosecution or otherwise; IX; Proceed- 
I ings/iagainst corporations; X. Entitling affidavits; XL Errors and mis.- 
j takes &i pleadings and other proceedings; XIL Disposal of property 
j stoleik or embezzled; XIIL Eeprieves, commutations, and pardons. 
[ Title Xl-^Of proceedings in Justices' and Police Courts and appeals 
I to the; County Court. Chapter I. Proceedings in Justices' and Pohcii 
' vowlS; 11. Appeals to County Courts. 

\ n^^^^ XII— Of special proceedings of a criminal nature. Chapter I. 
Of the writ of habeas corpus; 11. Of Coroners' inquests and duties of 
J^^o^ers; III. Of search warrants; IV. Proceedings against fagitives 
m)in justice; V. Miscellaneous provisions respecting special proeeedinffs 
t <« a criminal nature. 
^Itte Xlll-^Proceedings for bringing persons imprisoned in the State 
"^on or the jail of another county before a Court. 
Xitle IVr-Disposition of fines and forfeitures. 
I a^^?' T ~^^ *^® ^*^*^ Prison and County Jails, is divided as follows; 
litef J^^Of the State Prison and the discharge of prisoners therefrom 
^x? *"^^ *®^^ of service expires. 
Me II_of County Jails. 
Idiii P*^ ^® * carefUl compilation of the!present law, clearly and con- 
I fT.v stated. 

pjjj^^j^ impossible for your Committee to present all the many 
llj^j^J^^Wch they have had under consideration during the examina- 
I^EXiii^ V ^L."^^** ^^^y ^^^^ ^^ many cases suggested to the Commis- 
|iZ^°^^Jigtt verbal alterations and some amendments which have been 
I^J2w2^^ in the bill. Your Committee now believe that the work is 
Porfect a shape as possible. Great attention has been paid to pre- 
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vent any inconvenience arising from its adoption at a certain specified 
time. It is not retroactive, does not conflict with any of tte laws whicln 
may be passed this session, and saving clauses have been inserted anji 
safeguards provided for all possible contingencies. 

It must be borne in mind that this Act does not provide for the adopticm 
of any new system of law, but simply reenacts the existing lawy with some 
few modifications, amendments, and additions. 

That it is exceedingly desirable to have a complete and harmoniouai 
system of laws which can easily be understood by all the citizens of the^ 
State, no one will deny. Your Committee believe that this has been 
accomplished so far as the same is practicable, and therefore havei 
reported the bill for an Act to establish a Penal Code to the Senate, audi 
recommend to the Legislature that it pass. The States of Kansas, 
Louisiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Missouri, !N'ew Hamp,; 
shire, and New Jersey have already adopted a system of revised lawsoii 
codes. The States of Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Iowa, Michigan, Mis^g.; 
sippi, !N"ew York, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South. 
Caroliaa, Tennessee, West Virginia, and Wisconsin at the present time] 
have employed skilled lawyers to revise or codify their laws. The 
necessity that exists for the performance of this work has been appre- 
ciated everywhere, and California should be, as it ever has been hereto- 1 
fore, among the first to take any step that tends toward improvement, j 

Your Committee believe that the system of law as embodied in the? 
Penal Code prepared by the Revision Commission is more perfect than that 
prepared by any other State, and it would be well for the honor of Cali- 
fornia if by the action of the present Legislature it should adopt this 
great work, thus setting an example which will be speedily followed by 
all her sister States, adding new laurels to the fame which she has 
already so justly acquired, and at once becoming, as has been remarked, 
not only a lawgiver to the thousands within her borders but to the 
millions who are to succeed them, and by the force of her example to. 
not only the vast population of the whole Pacific Coast but to the 
millions of citizens of other States, who will soon follow in her foot- 
steps. Then, when the laws of all the States in this great PederatioB 
are harmonious and in sympathy ywith each other, Calffornia, havbg 
made the first advance toward this high aim, will be entitled to the first 
post of honor and to the gratitude of the whole country. , 

W. W. PENDEGAST, Chairman, 

JAMES VA:Pr NESS, 

A. COMTE, 

JAMES T. FARLEY, 

Senate Committee. 
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T. A. SPRINGER STATB PRINTER. 



To His Excellency, Newton Booth, Governor op California: 

Sir: — Since ottr last biennial report California has experienced two 
flttccessive seasons of unusual drought. During the rainy season of 
eighteen hundred and sixty-nine and eighteen hundred and seventy, the 
entire rainfall in the central portion of the State was only thirteen and 
fifty-nine one hundredths inches, while in eighteen hundred and seventy 
and eighteen hundred and seventy-one it was but eight and forty-seven 
one hundredths inches, making the total rainfall for the two entire rainy 
aeasons a trifle over twenty-two inches, or two and one half inches 
more than fell during the unprecedented dry seasons of eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty-two and eighteen hundred and sixty-three, and eighteen 
hundred and sixty-three and eighteen hundred and sixty-four, and but 
little more than the average rainfall for each year for the past twenty- 
two years. 

Notwithstanding these facts, it is a source of congratulation that the 
Agricultural, and indeed all the material interests of the State, have 
suffered much less during the past two years than they did during the 
i^orresponding seasons of eighteen hundred and sixty-two and eighteen 
hundred and sixty -three, and eighteen hundred and sixty-three and 
eighteen hundred and sixty-four. Indeed, taking into consideration the 
progress made in the development of our industries during the past two 
yeaj's, and footing up the results of that progress and of the two years* 
production, we find abundant reason for general congratulation among 
the people, and for universal gratitude to Him who visits the earth with 
»oth rain and sunshine, and who tempers the winds to the shorn lamb. 

J^SONS OF THE DROUGHT OF EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND SIXTY-THREE AND 
EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND SIXTY-FOUR. 

These occasional seasons of drought in California are not without 
j ^ttable lessons — ^they are accompanied with benefits as w©ll as disad- 
^^ • ^^' In eighteen hundred and sixty-three and eighteen hundred 
|^^.®i^ty-fbur the general failure of crops throughout all the central 
rttot ^®. ^^ *^^ State, and the great scarcity of grazing and hay for 
I ^^, directed general attention to the low land constituting the deltas 
Pttr great rivers, and also to the high table lands located well up on 
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the Coast Eange, and the Sierra Nevada Mountains. Those ^J 
explored in the latter direction found to their surprise and gratiticati(r, 
an abundance of the most nutritive grasses, sufficient to teed all t^ 
stock then in California during the entire season. They found tbe^ 
countless valleys waving with excellent bunch grass, and extensh 
green meadows, furnishing nutritious and plentiful grazing lor thef 
locks and herds, ranging almost to the very summits of the higW 
Sierras. These extensive high table lands have been the resort of t^^ 
sands of cattle and sheep every Summer since that date, and have ,,, 
a most valuable addition to the stock raising resources of the Stal^ 
Those who turned their steps towards the low tide and swamp lanj 
were scarcely less successful. They found thousands of acres of i\ 
most prolific natural meadows of which the world has any histoiyl 
abounding in wild clover, timothy, and other native grasses, iieside^ 
pasturing large numbers of horses, cattle, and sheep during the bummr 
of eighteen hundred and sixty-four, it was estimated by this Eoard i 
that time, and upon reliable data, that there were cut and secured c 
these meadows, by parties in different portions of the State, not 1« 
than fifty thousand tons of a very fair article of hay, and that at leaj 
fifty thousand tons more were left standing upon them uncut. 

The lessons taught by the dry seasons of eighteen hundred and su 
three and eighteen hundred and sixty-four have not been forgotten 1 
our people. The discoveries then made have been followed up ai 
rendered available and valuable each year since that time, and now 1 
elevated pasture lands of the mountain districts and the broad, natu, 
meadows of the lowlands around about the confluence of the bmM 
Quin and Sacrataento Eivers are among the most vauable portions 
our State, These two great districts have contributed much during ti 
two past dry seasons to lessen the effects of the drought which ^ 
without a knowledge of them, would have experienced. Our larmi^ 
have also learned the great value of straw in keeping stock through i 
Winter season, and many of them have of late years been seeding do 
portions of their lands to that most excellent grass, alfalfa, so thati 
are much better prepared for an extreme dry season in the Summer,j 
an extreme wet and severe one in/the Winter, than we were a few jes^ 

^^^Hhough our official returns show that we had during the past < 
season three times as many acres of land under cultivation m grama 
other crops in the State as during the seasons of eighteen hundrea . 
sixty-three and eighteen hundred and sixty-four, more than three u 
as many head of horses and mules, one-third more cattle, and moret 
eight times as many sheep and goats, yet the losses of stock from 
effects of the drought of the past year were very light compared W] 
losses sustained in eighteen hundred and sixty-four. . , 

These facts show a most gratifying improvement m tl^^.«^?^^'^ 
our stock raising industries, and at the same time exhibit ma i"l 
striking manner the expansive nature and almost unlimited extent oi 
stock raising resources when properly understood and husbandea. 

While upon this subject, we would urge upon our farmers tuei 
benefits to be derived from a practice of keeping a few head of sto , 
sheep and cattle— on their farms to eat their grain straw, i" Pf ^^'^ 
to burning it, as is still the practice in many portions of the btate. 
straw, eaten and trampled by the cattle, may be made a source oi 
profit to the farmer in furnishing our markets with beef when tnej^ 
most poorly supplied and when beef commands the highest prices, 
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iJflO to contribute to the producing qualities and fertility of his soil 
^hich, however rich now, will, in a few years of constant cropping and 
j^0jaB.nnnngj be reduced to a state of poverty and unproductiveness. 
^e would also earnestly urge the planting of greater breadths of land 
iu alfalfa, and a more general practice of catting and securing more hay 
^d other food, such as pumpkins, and beets, and carrots, for feeding 
80ck during the wet seasons. More barns and sheds, also, for the 
shelter of stock from the severity of storms during these seasons are 
Deeded in all portions of the State, and money invested in this way 'will 
never be regretted. We think the experience of many during the 
present season has been such as to attest the correctness of the above 
recommendations. 

AGRICULTURAL EXPANSION AND IMPROVEMENTS. 

Not only have we during the past seven years developed stock raising 
resources heretofore unknown, and greatly improved the condition of 
that interest, while we have been adding rapidly to the number of our 
herds and flocks, but we have made even greater developments and 
improvements in the general horticultural and agricultural industries of 
the country. We have expanded, extended, and diversified oun agricul- 
ture in a most gratifying manner. Had the drought of eighteen hun- 
dred and seventy-one found our agricultural operations confined almost 
exclusively to the most accessible and easiest cultivated valley lands of 
I the State, as did the drought of eighteen hundred and sixty-four and 
Mwe confined our efforts to the cultivation of the limited number of 
.j^gricultural products to which our exertions were at that time princi- 
ipally devoted, the condition of our agriculture to-day, and indeed of our 
^industries generally, must have been anything but gratifying. Step by 
[step and year by year we have been learning that California, which we 
I It first supposed was valuable only as a mining State, possesses a greater 
^(hversity of superior agricultural and horticultural advantages than any 
I (per State in the Union, and we think without boasting we may truly 
jay, than any other equal portion of the earth's surface. In the earlier 
jears of the State's history the cultivation of the soil was confined to 
Uillf T^^^*® ^^^^^ bottoms, and a few of the commonest vegetables and 
Mittle barley constituted the entire list of agricultural products it was 
^emed possible to grow or safe to experiment with, and fruit culture 
I wsts confined to a few supposed favored localities immediately surround- 
m soo^e of the old Missions in the southern portions of the State, and 
me^varieties of fruit cultivated were exceedingly limited. 
Wt V"™^^^^® plains constituting the next more elevated table of lands 
S^^^ *^^ ^^^'®^"® ^"^ stretching oif towards the foothills in either 

liiant covered as they were each succeeding Summer with a luxu- 
liet^^^^t^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^^^' standing from fOur to eight feet high, and so 
Hvih^ * u ^^^^^^ **^^* » ^'^^ ^^ horseback could scarcely force his 
»nip f ^^ *^®"^' ^^^^ ^^ ^^^^®® ^^y^ considered of no value except as 
ffed Q *^^ countless bands of wild mustangs and wild horned, high 
y^P^iiish cattle that roamed over them. A few isolated, and in 
_^ clays considered useless and foolhardy experiments were made 
fed ^ ^^ ^^^^^ ^y ^^^ cultivation of wheat and barley. Unex- 
^a and gratifying success attended the timid experiments. The 
.Knows the result. California wheat has revolutionized the grain 
^ ot the world, as California gold hsis her commercial routes and 
^j ©xeiianges. 
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In the meantime California agriculture has continued gradually, 
expand and diversify; first stretching out over the next higher table^^ 
rTlands.and the/ creeping slowly but cautiously and sorely up tS 
sides of the foothills, until we now find her luxuriating in the elevaV 
valleys and spanning the mountain sides of the Sierras and Coast W 
from the exti-eme north to the extreme southern end of the State. ^ 
is also extending her arms seaward, and embracing and reelaimmgi 
islands and tide lands in and about our inland fresh water bays. A 
both on the hills and in the low lands during the past dry season ha 
all kinds of crops done much better than in the open valleys. 

MVEESITT OF PEODUCTS. 

Our products, instead of being confined to a few of the more necei 
staples of life, have been caiitiously and slowly, but surely and proi 
bly, multiplying, until we now cultivate in greater or less abundance 
perfection nearly every article of necessity or luxury that is grown i 
the eari;h within the temperate and tropical zones. We excel F: 
and Italy in their vineyards and mulberry orchards, and equal them 
the products of these orchards: wines; brandies, raisins, and g 
cocoons. We are already competing with Germany and Austria m 
cultivation of their greatest and most profitable products, beet Bug 
and will soon be able to supply not only our own deniand for this art, 
but the entire demand of our sister States as well. From the succeed 
experiments recently made in the cultivation of tea and coffee we 
reason to hope the day is not far distant when we shall be able to 
with China and Japan in the production of the former and with 
islands of the Indian Ocean in the cultivation of the latter ot tl 
luxuries of the worid. The cultivation of rice to a limited extent 
been attended with such perfect success on some of our swamp and 
lands as to warrant the belief that this valuable staple can be gi 
here in quality equal to the best produced in the Carohnas ttemseh^ 
and Umited only by the hundreds of thousands of acres of these laa 
within our borders. „ ,, ,,. .; 

Cotton and the ramie plant have both been so successfully cultm 
in the State within the past few years that there can no longer be eat 
tained any doubt that we shall soon be able to excel m the produci 
of the former of these vegetable fibres the best cotton districts oi 
Southern Atlantic States, and dispute with China and the Asiatic isi 
the monopoly they have so long sustained in the cultivation oi 

New Zealand flax-hemp and common flax-hemp have also been i 
cessfully cultivated here in various portions of the State; and wmiQ 
latter is ffrown very extensively and profitably for the seed, tfte ^ 
when all will be extensively cultivated for their fibres is only ae 
for want of proper manufacturing" facilities to render those w 

It has long since been proven that the best tobacco lands of Jirj 
cannot outdo us in the production of this article in quantity; and D] 
perseverance and skill of a citizen of our State it has this year 
Successfully demonstrated that we can equal if not excel herin q^^ 

At our last State Fair were shown some samples of opium J _ 
upon being tested by some of our most skillful chemists and physi^^ 
were pronounced equal to the best imported article, and we are ae^ 
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w the exhibitors that its production in quantity at the prices it com- 
niands may be made very satisfactorily profitable. 

The cultivation of the castor bean and the manufacture of the oil is 
becoming a permanent and remunerative business in some portions of the 
State; Yuba County alone having grown the last year over six hundred 
thousand pounds of beans, while the product of the State was over 
seven hundred thousand pounds. This, at four cents a pound to the pro- 
ducers, paid them twenty-eight thousand dollars. There is no reason 
^hy we should not extend this business and become large exporters 
of the oil, as nearly all portions of the State are equally well adapted to 
raising the bean. 

The cultivation and preparation of chickory has also been successfully 
carried on in Yolo County for a number x>f years past, by a company of 
Germans, and is growing into a business of no little importance. The 
product of the firm the last year was one hundred and thirty-five tons, 
valued at twenty thousand dollars. Other counties are also engaging in 
the business to some extent — five thousand dollars' worth having been 
grown and prepared in San Joaquin the past season. The soil of all our 
river bottoms of a sandy loam is well adapted to this product, and it can 
therefore be extended almost without limit, as its demand for commerce 
is coequal with that of coffee, with which and as a substitute for which 
it is used. 

English mustard is being produced in some of the southern counties 
quite extensively, Monterey alone having produced the last year nearly 
thirteen thousand bushels, valued at over twenty thousand dollars, while 
m Santa Barbara there was gathered forty thousand dollars worth of 
wild mustard seed, and in other counties a considerable quantity, swell- 
ing the value of the product of the latter variety alone in the State to 
the sum of sixty thousand dollars. 

The value of the broomcorn crop for eighteen hundred and seventy, 
produced principally in the Counties of Yuba, Sutter, and Amador was 
over forty-five thousand dollars. 

fruits. 

As to the production of fruits and nuts, both of the temperate and 
tropical climates, there is probably no other equal area of the earth's 
surface, embraced in a single body or laying together, that can excel or 
equal our State in the number of kinds or general good qualities of the 
va^^ieties produced, A careful comparison of the apple grown in the 
elevated foothills of our State with the same varieties exhibited at our 
Jast State Fair from the States east of the Eocky Mountains, ranging 
u*om Massachusetts to Kansas, proved most conclusively that for general 
good qualities of flavor and keeping, our fruit is equal to the best, 
M m size, form, and color, and general inviting appearance, is far 
superior to any. While the apples from all the other States show the 

cots of the ravages of insects more or less and in one way or another, 
w! ^^® perfectly ft'ee from all damage or imperfections caused by these 
coaftf^^^*^* The extremes of our climate, from the warm valleys of the 
cJh ^^^^li^Ws to the high altitudes of the Sierras at which apples are 
yjr^^'ted successfully, are so great that with a little care in selecting 
Jtta/h ' ^^^ ^^ preparations for keeping this most valuable of fruits, we 
^7 ftave our markets supplied with fresh apples the year round. Our 
K^ekhf' ?^^^®' prunes, figs, apricots, nectarines, cherries, strawberries, 
*oerries, raspberries, and gooseberries are universally admired and 
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hiarlily relished by all who visit our State during the fruit seasori, whilg 
the superiority of our pears and grapes has created a market tor theni| 
everywhere, limited only by the means of transportation and the dig.^ 
tance to which they can be conveyed in good condition. I 

Of the tropical fruits, we have for years and almost centuries at som^i 
of the old Missions in the southern portion of the State, been producing^ 
oranges, lemons, limes, and olives, and they are now becoming almost m 
common in the orchards of those localities as apples, pears, and plums, 
and are found in the markets of all the principal towns of the State and 
are preferred to any grown elsewhere and imported. JNor are these 
delicious fruits confined to the south, but are being, grown successfully 
in all parts of the State as far north as Butte County, and all along the 
foothills on either border of the great central valleys. . 

In many of the southern counties successful experiments are bemg^ 
made with other valuable varieties of tropical fruits and exotics. Thai 
pineapple, the banana, the mango, the cocoanut, the plantain, the loquat^ 
the Chinese guava, yellow jambe, the date, and some other highly prized 
varieties of fruit, have been perfected in the open air in this portion of 
the State. As it is an important fact that many of the most valuable 
fruits and berries now cultivated extensively in the United States are 
natives of a more mild climate than that in which they are found to d^ 
the best, we feel warranted in recommending continued efforts in the. 
cultivation of the above named fruits and in the introduction of other 
valuable kinds from the tropical countries. 

STOCK. 

In stock, our California bred horses are proving superior in speed,^ 
endurance, and general good qualities to the best raised in the At anti^ 
States or Europe. The policy of our State and District Agricultura^ 
Societies, in giving valuable purses to bring out the speed and bottom o 
vounff and untried horses of all breeds and classes, is having a mm 
beneficial effect in the development of the most desirable and valuabit 
qualities of this noble animal. , , , . ^ ^^^fnrm 

As the highest value of the horse is measured by his speed periorm- 
ances, and as his ability in this direction depends as a ge^^^eral propo- 
sition upon the judicious crossing of the best blood and highest typeoK 
nerve and muscle, and as this happy union of qualities can only w 
determined by severe and actual test on the track or road, it is oi 
highest importance to those who make the breeding of horses a busines 
for profit that some perfectly unbiassed and fair system for the trial «■ 
the speed and endurance of young horses should be inaugurated. 

The Agricultural Societies of this State, recognizing the develop 
of the best and most valuable qualities of the horse as much a pan 
their duties as the improvement of cattle for the production ot beei 
butter and cheese, or of sheep for the production of* wool and mutw 
have undertaken to inaugurate a system by which these valuable qu» 
ties may be honestly and thoroughly tested. Their efforts m this ai 
tion have been so generally successful that millions of dollars have 
added to the value of the horses of this State, while at the same 
most valuable lessons in breeding have been inculcated, if it is ve^ 
to double the intrinsic and serviceable value of our horses than to aou 
their numbers without increasing their value, then this action ox 
Affricultural Societies is commendable. , ., . « .^« hi 

Our abort horned cattle, born and bred here, excel their foreign v 
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^d imported ancestors, insomuch that they are coming in demand for 
export to improve the original stock in the countries from which thev 
jp»e derived. . -^ 

Our fine wooled merino sheep suffer no depreciation when compared 
^th the best flocks of Germany or France, and their fleeces are as much 
sought after by manufacturers of fine cloths as the best clips of Spain or 
Aastralia. "• ^ 

Our Cashmere and Angora goats become more vigorous and hardy 
than in their native countries, and their fine silky fleeces of mohair keep 
pace with the improvement of the animals themselves. 

In such an expansion of our agriculture and such an improvement in 
its diversification and condition as we have made since the drought of 
eighteen hundred and sixty-four, is to be found the principal reason why 
under the influence of an almost equal drought of eighteen hundred and 
seventy one, all our industries have suffered so much less than they did 
at that time. *^ 

THE WORK OF THE STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

All this expansion, all these improvements in the modes of culture and 
in the diversification of crops, in the introduction of better breeds of 
stock and ^new and better varieties of fruit, is more or less due to the 
exertions of the State Agricultural Society, working through its annual 
Fairs, reports, and transactions, and its extensive correspondence. 
There has not been an advance step taken by our agriculturists, either 
towards the foothills and up the mountain sides, or down the rivers to 
the islands and tide lands, that the State Agricultural Society has not 
pioneered the way and faithfully and truthfully pointed oat the advan- 
tagesand disadvantages of the new enterprise about to be undertaken. 

THE society's ANNUAL PAIRS. 

At these annual Fairs have been collected together yearly in one view 
ltd v!l7 ^'^^^F^d^^ts of the varied soils and climates of our mountain! 
Xrnfn ^'' ^ ^'''''' '^^ ^^^^^^^ *^*^ ^^^ ^^^^P ^^^<is and river borders, 
Zft^^^^/"''*!.'''''^^'*^' horticulturists, and stock breeders rare oppor' 
PeS i^Lf 'f T^ the advantages of each particular location, the 

KlrLf .^''*' *^ T^'"^^ '*' ^""^ ^^^ ^^i«^^*^ ^^^ b^«* adapted, of 
inff S? l^^^' interchanging of experiences and opinions, and obtain, 
gtridance valuable information for their future benefit and 

lim\itlh,oKf^^ *^^ stock breeder, in whatever class, has presented to 

«ee8at fi.!« ^^T^ '? breeding, feeding, and managing stock. He 

«4ort w!/ ^""^T^ gatherings of the society the plump, long bodied, 

Aon & '^""^"^^^P hammed Berkshire; the fine haired, small headed 

*e thicW ^"""^i '^f''® dehcately formed Suff^olk and Essex breeds 

'Wet vft?\^^^'^^^ ^^P*' ^"""^ ^^^'^y ^'^**^^ ^^'""^ F^^ and many other 

»t adaS i^^ oi swme, and determines for himself the breed or cross 

^<^led cOno^i . locality and circumstances. He beholds the fine 

'^nered ! -L?^^^' compact Spanish merino; the medium sized, square 

*H, stroi.^ K ® Y'^^'H'^l '^''*^''^ bearing Southdown; the large, heavy 

I UssL^.^'"''^^^ ^""^ i^^^ ^^^^^^ Cotswolds, and other pure breeds 

««s 01 sheep, and by inquiry and observation learns all about 
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their points and habits, and buys of this or gflf gi^^^S:l,^S5J 

o^ng syxLm tSyf^^^^^^ domesticated ^f *- -^^^/ifrfS 
DeS and selects the breed or cross adapted *« b^^/Z^^^^^^f'^gf 

£f;hs^t:ra^.;r^rtf^^^ 

^'^:rT:i^:':^Z^^lTu^'^n. the di^erent breeds and crossej^ 
.l,?horse from thf beautiful, peerless, clean, long legged, fleet foot^l 

service and easy ke^P^^?:. ^ .. i^^^^^. of the Fair to practice amonl 
calling or occupation. 

THE EEPOKT^ OF TSK SOCIETY. 

These biennial pubUcations made by order of the I^egjslatw^ 1 
• ^ A A +-. Ca true record of the industrial advancement of the &WJ 

a"Tm«tote .bout him th. c«»v.l.l«.i,e. .nd comlottB rf l.few , 
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that they are accomplishing a valuable work in the interest of immigra- 
ts^urL ^^ information and attracting attention to our valuaWe 

We would here suggest that a great amount of valuable information 
is annually collected through the channels open to the societyTor an 
annual publication, instead of a biennial one, and that such annual pub- 
licalaon would be of but little additional expense to the Stat7comDred 
to the mcreased benefits that would result therefrom Nearinu the 
State societies of the Atlantic States issue annual publications as does 
ai80 the Agricultural Department of the General Government- and ceS 
toinly there are many more and stronger reasons why our socikv should 
do so than can be urged in favor of the practice in the od Eas^Sn 
States In those States the systems of conducting all agricultural oper^ 
twns have been reduced to a science or art by a series of eSrEs 
handed down from father to son through Zany generations uTtU it 
would seem but little more was to he learned. They are not seeS to 
add to their already crowded population by offering indueementf to 
unmigrants to settle among. them, and yet they keep^ up thd^ annual 
publications and consider the money thus used well spent Although 
we have m a few years made great improvements and advancementin 
the development of our agricultural resources, and learned S that 
will be of great value to us in the future, yet we have but just bein to 
read the great book of knowledge upon this subject whith the fZie 
will open to us. We have abundant undeveloped resources and but a 
very few people, comparatively, to develop them^ ArSase of nonV 
ktion of the active, working, intelligent kind, is one of our ifZi 
necessities, and there is no more effectual or economical way of sfcuS 
wnl ^'', "^ immigration than by publishing and adv^rtisinf to ihf 
Si *^ particularly to the class we want, the many adva„tLes we 

i5S:"and' tistnf ^Lfr °' ^^l^ T ^^^^^^^ ^^^^oTtr%Z 

S te7 fr*"^'^ 'I "y P^^^'^^l^'- -«!«-« °^"«t of necelvhave bSn 
^oPLsZ atT.V^^ ^r' before publication, and if tS volumels 
yewroW at ?ht Ji. 'T ""-^ '"'"'^"'S *^^"^' ^"'^^ '"^tte'* woiW be four 
&itvof i.K ^*'^ "''°« '* *" ^"^^^^^ to a present inquiry S 
deS; L'^rLVir'"'" '' publishing toUe world^ourVd^ 
»PParent m!^1 ^^l^ increasing resources and advantages must be 

«S who ^aZl T ""^u- ^T *^" *"■"" ^"*^^««*« «f 0"r State at heart 
wno will give this subject a moment's thought. ' 

""^eSoSstrtJf.S' ""-"^^r *'^^* ^' ^^^' already received 
fiouaanrf ^^1 r. *V forthcoming transactions, one of which is for a 

As thi« .7^"""^" ^"'" ^distribution by the California Immigrant Un^nn 
«^ti8t aSr^ contains more than-'an ordinary aiount" oT vakable 
»»<1 an un^Sir*'^''. gathered from various public and private lources 
!?d 8ubS«''"f°' ^ ^""^ exhaustive essays on various S 

*''«ni«ior?5'. ^i,*"^ ^""^^t P^^«®°* interest, some of' which to render 
*«^ouTd reel'''' and practical, require to'be illustrated by wood cutT 
f»"»tCprovirorK *^^P"^«"g of at least five thousand volumes' 
*«»tion. Ir^w ^ be made for procuring the necessary cuts for iUus 
l^«itLeS.,,T'*''^'l^^!? recommend that provision be^made by the 
^'''^ctbn? *""' ^'*'' **"' ^'^''^^ publication hereafter of the society's 
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COURESPONDENCE. 



The correspondeDce of the society is annually i«<^rt^«i"S' J'^^^J^.^^f ^''] 

ahle and satisfactory manner the Board regard as one ot tUe '•^Poitant. 
nbeets of the organization of the society, and have always made it one 

E;S rA£.St»fi^h'l"reV .. brings 

fnd Nebraska. This exhibition of fruit from so °?ffy ,«^^„^^^?X Jrt 
merly the homes of so many of our <lit'^«^« <=°"«Yt ^ded our pe^S 
interesting and instructive features of our Fair. It afforded oui peopw 
^ oppor^nity of comparing directly the iVuit grown m th«r dd horn 
with that grown in the honfes of their adoption. And although m th^, 
"ecoUectfs oTyounger years and of childhood to --7^^ JXtd' 
the Eastern fruit had been painted with b"ghtCT colors axidre^^^^^ 
with more delicate tints, and although in such f conections ^oie ag[«^ 
able flavors and pleasant acids had been attributed to it, jet when tne 
fruL were bro Jbt in direct contact with those grown m our own SUl 
when the eye could behold and the taste compare, th««^^;«iP5riTe"di 
r former dav were quickly dispelled, and the almost univei sal veidip! 
was in Lor Your California giown fruit. Some of the Baste™ apij 
were prolounced better than 'some of ours; but as to pears, ours ^e. 
incomparably better than any others exhibited. _ 

Oui- it-uits-principally apples, pears, and grapes-were also sent J 
anS exSed^at th^e FLrof m'ost of the f^-^^^f^rmcCtfy 
the Fair of the American Pomological ^^''i^f 'J''^li„^^,,^''*lXnda»' 
ginia, and attracted.the universal attention ol t^e people mattenda ^^ 
and the very general comment of the Eastern press, -f f ^/^J^'^Jj 
the Baste™ peVe and press was generally more f^^^rabie to our fr« 
Shan that of our own. Our pears and grapes ^^^/^^.^^XLTpeopl * 
required very positive assurance to convince many "^J" J^* P2eri««| 
our grapes were not grown under glass. At the Fan ot ^^^ ^"^^atl 
Pomololical Society our State was "^of .l^ig^y ^rit'^'Silttendil 
banquet given by the City of Eichmond to the ^^^^f^f'^^.^^Z-'^ii 
the following sentiment was unanimously ^PP^o^.^t; "J^^l'^^^e^V^ 
real or modem Hesperides. Her fruittrees and vines, with their^ 
in a golden soil, hear a golden fruitage." ^,v„„„^ „f fmits ^% 

Wi have every reason to believe that by this exchange of truus | 
these Eastern societies niany advantages will result to oj Sta- ^ 
attracting to It the attention of people who will be induced soon 
later to make it their permanent homes. 
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As another result of a well directed correspondence there WAr« 
exhibited at our last State Fair many of the i^Zst ial' JrodueS of 
Chma and Japan, and a number of Commissioners from thWapanese 

S:^X^:^':L' !rr' commissioner of Agri'cultur^Xnded 
the J<a,n m person, with an American as interpreter and ao-ent These 

^TTi^'^el' ^'u ^f pleased with our ^exhibition, a"nd with the 
evidences of agricultural life and prosperity srenerallv Ar^r!n«Vhr<?,t! 
visible fruits ot^^thiscoartesysho^wnWJSL'^e mlrmfn tn^th* 
fact that a number of fine merino sheep and good bloodidSe have 
been purchased by the Japanese and shipped to their own country a Jd 
that some of the most intelligent and wealthy young LerofJapaYCe 
been seat out to this State for the purpose of lea?nrgp4SlIvthe 
stock raising business, and becoming- familiar with our^ystem of a*rf 
culture generally; that a large number of fruit trees ofTSus klfds 
have already been ordered from our nurserymen for the Japanese marke? 
for the present season, and that the prospect now is S that Japan 
mil very soon become one of our best customers for our best blooded 
horses, cattle, and sheep, and for a large amount of our nurser™ 
duets, garden and field seeds, agricultural implements, etc. ^ ^ 

PRACTXCAl FIGURES. 

tnT^^f^^ been stating in general terms the adaptability of our climate 
Whty'oTotTc^'TrsK.tr'^t'^ P^-'^^'^^*^' and^the'wonrrful 

obf Jna^ lu t t ^^^ ^^^ *^^ agricultural statistics of the State as 
tXdtlS.3tV wmZ^r*". His answer and table of staStiS 
report and bvfhf«^-t- I u *°'"'** V" *''^ P^P^^« accompanying this 
oariwn Bv t£T« I ^T *''^* ^'^ ««*i"iate is identical wrth 

for tilt yearCstr^Uilrfiv*^^^ number of acres under cultivaTion 
kwdred and twelvJ wT K ? ^ hundred and ninety-six thousand six 
lara-th^ wl 1 '^ which being divided into the sixty million of dol- 

•■STen cits thrvaTul :fV^'^!? ""! V''''' t-e«ty-thr:: dollars 
' »ould here Lti .1^.^- ^ P'""''''*'* ''^ ^^^*^ ^^''■e cultivated. We 
I PHees tTJll ^^""^ *^'^ estimate of value is not based on export 

Agin brtheXf' ^f^,?' V^*^'"^^^ ^y P^O'l'^^^rs that year. ^"^ 
«o« t£ yC twentwVrL^'it ^'''"'1 \^'''' t^'"' ^^^« "^^er cultiva- 
'oparate firms AU^^* thousand three hundred and seventy-five 

Prietor we h^L *t 7 J ^"""k. **'*"' *° *^^^® * separate owner or pro- 
^rmeS^r S. ^"*^1^''^^ thousand three hundred and seventXe 
*t»e8ix?vm.--^r P^P^toi-s and cultivators of the soil. If we^vide 
l^h^U wr' ''^ '^^i'^"' ^^"^"y ^''^^^^ ttis number of prrrietors 
hCid'Zenty^^^^^^^^^ ""'' ^'''' profits two thousand rudT%rx 

iORlCULTORAL PRODtrCTS OF EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-ONE. 

*«g to the extreme drought the past year, it is probable that the t 
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w.. «>«>»''l;.t H"K*"ir|Kio«d for most of tho.e prodtct. it 4 

°[<.SfC3„r£tT.UT«ro™S"d!u»., or ove, .f.y p.. «^ 

:Sf"^i:'7;Xird^Jiri»s£j,»^ 

circumstances. 

INCUMBRANCES TO THE STATE'S PKOSPERITT. 

f""A " ,'Z? Sue ,°m. of t"«» b»Te dLpp..ml by the l.p«j 
^'*v ^'^^5n of Xe mo8?ferti e and productive character, we are a| 

reiarsa^-nteXrorfSifiers 
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^t quantities of unoccupied and uncultivated fertile lands and a climate 
not excelled m the world? Does not farming pay here? There is no 
place m the world where the average farmer does better, as we have 
ghown above, than m California. Is it not an agreeable and easy coun- 
ty to farm m? There is no country on earth where the farmer can 
jccomphsh so much with so little labor. We have no snow, no cold 
freezing Winter seasons, lasting from four to six months every year 
during which the farmer is kept hard at work to provide the necessary 
firewood to keep his household comfortable, and in housing and feeding 
his stock, the hay and grain to secure and preserve which he has been 
compelled to labor hard the previous six months of the year. We have 
here but two seasons— the rainy season or seed time, and the dry season 
or harvest. As a general thing there is not over forty days in the entire 
rearm which the farmer cannot without any inconvenience work in the 
field; and we are warranted by facts in saying that the judicious and 
economical general farmer can, in California, on say fifty acres of land 
and with his own individual labor and a single team, raise and market 
more than twice the amount of general agricultural products, and at 
donble the net profits, as he could in the State of Now York or any of 
the Northern Atlantic States. •'^ 

If in addition to such a favorable showing of natural advantages for 
California we could go forth and publish to the world another very 
mportant fact, that we have within our borders from thirty million to 
forty million acres of land equally as fertile and valuable and as favor- 
ably located as much of that which is now under cultivation, and that 
ill this land was open to purchase in lots of fi-om eighty to one hundred 

♦tiJ'^fi^^''''®^. ^**'^' ^""^ ^* *^® Government prite of one dollar and 
twenty-five cents per acre, we are satisfied it would not be three years 

^ZZl ^^^-^ r°- *i ^•*'"*r ^^^^ * °^^^^«^ «^ ^^^ i^aPPiest and most 
posperous agriculturists m the world, engaged in the cultivation of all 

dll?r »S™°\*'^^ai ai^d horticultural products to which our soil and 
wSlT ZTa ^^^P*^'^- ^^^"^ *1^^ i^I«r« in our towns and cities 
J wouM th* ^'^ l'*"^*''"* ^""^ profitable employment in the country, 
Kftn<l.rp't^^^^^';°T.P''''P"t*°'"' ^"<* independent cultivators 6f 
2hl 1 f^^ ^°M ^»'^^y« members of the community. Then our 
Smbtd t*^'',?^*®^^^' ?^7*''5*' ^^ ^^^« ""^^^ tl^^^i all New England 
Sm Jth'. *''^^i^'* occupied and utilized, and the ring of the anvU and 
I £ eomrP'"''^® T""^^ ^^, ^^^'^ *" <^^«' *^« State. '^Then, too, would 
I ?eiS ' ^""^ °**'''*^^ ^'"'^ permanent prosperity would return to 

liAND MONOPOLIES. 

&o\uL*\^]Kif ' wf **"' "^^^""^ *'^*-''"'' of uncultivated lands 
^it true VKo* i *'^ ^^y»^« they uncultivated and unproductive? 
Sfeebodir^f w pJ,*''*^ I""^ monopolized by individuals and held in 
*dva*tf^' ? X?* *<i**^® ?"■<*** ^ *J»«"* owners, and at such immeasurable 
*SIS cfll **i *^K®*f^L ^^S* ^"-^ *!»« <'*'^*«? By reference to some 
fCheSubSJ ^l '^^ ^*1' ^^'^^^ Equalization for the illustration 
^nor subject, we find that in the County of Colusa there were 
orsh'ins nn year eighteen hundred and seventy-one, to six different 
"^Ottacres'^ff !J'''^'*®i^''^^'''*®®" thousand six hundred and forty- 
«. forty XW '""^^^ County of Tehama, to five different owner- 
Itte T; f *lio«sand seven hundred and ten acres; in the County 
f-^ a<vL» •* ownerships, sixty-four thousand three hundred and 
»cres; m the County of Monterey, to eight ownerships, one 
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thousand nine hundred ^"^ «fjf ^^^^^.V^'e ght thousand sevj 
^''f' i'w fi^™ Tn'S County, to ninf owBersMps thJ 

%?aS?ne of these farms was cultivated and made to produee aU 

lir'Thisis r^ruM at: t: ^qr^,S'^^^^^^^ 

S aBBual addition to t^e J-able prope^^^^^^^^^^ 

laud is now ff'^^'^vsTfJ/e If dSdintJ farms as supp(« 

fhe sSe^ TheTe lauds haveTost their owners on an average tromi 
douf^to one doili and twenty-five cents per -^e, and are now « J 

prciflc Eaib-oad Company own some three m'^'Oi^ .^P'^^^ <^^jTe^ 
Sfnt^^rStothem by the General Government ,n aid of the 

Sprise^wUh they hive -derl^^^- -J ^^311^^^ 
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referred. These, then, are the facts, that very nearly all the lands in 
the State have, in one way or another, passed from the ownership of the 
government to that of private parties, and that the prices of these lands 
ure advanced considerably above the Government prices for public 
junds in this and in other States. These are the facts, and this is the 
length and breadth of the land monopoly in California. These are the 
present facts with which we as a people, and with which the State of 
California have to deal. It is unnecessary now to complain of the legis- 
lation that opened the way to this state of things. It is a fruitless labor 
to inquire into the management of our State and National Land Offices 
which has encouraged the accumulation of these lands in a few hands' 
and in large bodies, rather than in the hands of small farmers, except 
to prevent the continuance of such management. We have to deal with 
this question as it now exists, and the best way is to look at it in a 
practical common sense manner. It interests the people and the State 
now mostly and almost wholly as it relates to and has an immediate 
hearing upon another question of great importance— the question, of 

IMMIGRATION. 

There seems to be a universal opinion in California that the increase 
of population by the introduction of an industrious, working, thriving 
people, would add greatly to the general prosperity of the State. This 
opinion we believe to be well founded, and that it is to the general 
interest of all as well as the duty of all to encourage the immigration 
to our State of that class of people. 

^ Does the fact that the millions of uncultivated but rich and fertile 
lands of the State belong to individuals instead of the General and State 
trovernments, change this general interest and this general duty of our 
people? Both the General Government and the State have sold their 
Tespeetive portions of these lands, and have received the full price 
demanded for them, so that we as a people have no longer any direct 
interest m these lands or in their ownership. But we have an interest 
^a a vital one, in their cultivation and improvement, and in the addi- 
tional wealth and prosperity we have shown such cultivation and 
I .niiFpvement will bring to the State, 

Will the fact that the sale of these lands at advanced rates over the 

government prices brings riches and wealth to some of our enterpris- 

^^n fl\ ?^ ^^^^^^ any of us as individuals, or detract from the great 

i%L> .„ ^* ^^^^ ^^^^ accrue to us as a people or State? On the eon- 

mm^' 1 ^^* *^® wealth of these individual citizens add so much to the 

»^v 1 T^?^*^ ^^^^ taxable property of the State? Will it not be 

teon ' ^^^®^^> to J^s* so much additional capital put in circulation 

mthv9 ^ w^^ develop our latent resources and add to our general pros- 

max^ /^ho, then, will be wronged by the encouragement of such 

teta^+k^^?' ^^^^ ^ *^® expense of some of the public revenue? Will 

^^UAli ^^ within the State the title of which is in individuals be 

to Tf k^^ t)ear their portion of such expense? Most certainly they 

St + ^^^'^^^^j *^®se titles were still in the General Government 

Seom^jf . ' *^®y would be exempt from taxation for the purposes of 

^ as m ^^ immigration, as well as for all other purposes. Then, so 

"^^ant^ People or State is concerned, is it not rather a benefit and 

^age than an injury that these lands are private property, and 
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If it b. objected ;j?' f •"£„". Sm»w I-mHot «u<1 o«. fWf 

SAM^Iir^p^ed 2 e£^J. »£s^, 

and thus bring to them a greater *J^^^^^Xmer7 for their lands and 
Buch immigration by ^^^^^^^Sf ^at Se^^llnds are held at higW 
enhancing their value I* f ,f ^f, ^J^Uef and that it will costi^ni 
rates than Government l^^dsin other States an^^ ^^^ 

grants more to obtain lands here than wher^tg^^ imiidgrant that the 
ment prices. But we would remind tj« "^t^^f^^^J ^i^^ cheapest. Tk 

lowest priced -f ^>^3i Ts ^ generarSS are all rea% for the 
agricultural lands o^ <^alifornia^ as a genera^ no obstruction whatever 
plow. No clearing of heavy timber is reqmrea, no ou ^^^^ 

to immediate cultivation is P'-«««f*f-„„f^fl ^^he world for the jm 

nia is one of the most f-^^/^^;^/^,^^*^^^'^^^^^^ 

farmer to get a start m. We have^rove^^^^^^^ .^ ^^^^^^^ ^^^^^ 

average product ot all the ^?;°\'1^7Tv,;':"X producers the handsoM 
and siventy, a year of brought brought to the proanc^ ^^ 

sum of twenty-three dollars ^°4 tfj,f ^^^P.^^^Jor do better?^ Wm, 

where can tbe industnous imm^rant^ 

can he do half as well? There ^^ no oimo y ^^^^ 

quantity of land on most J^^^^\%*SiraW from the time of n 
of the first crop Produced and so d wrthm a J^^r t « ^ 

chase, many a man has paid ^^^f f^barn- and the opportunities « 
or built a comfortable farm \«'^«^^f„^^ Sm^^^^^ ""^ 

doing just aB .^«11 ^y .^"U^^e^ISS^^^^^ 
ber in all portions of tl^^ fate^ liw rates say two dollars per acre,« 

M1S.10M, there »ev«- .>■»,»»«» >i»'X„ vep/kSd, th^«t c«. »«• 
and economical manager than lands ^^, ™^l°t„g bTw at from?! 

•'■f^?sre;sr«---vS^^^^^^^^^ 
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^also being adopted and pushed forward to completion, thus plaeinir 
the certainty of water withm the control of every cultivator, and render- 
ing a crop of any kind beyond the possibility of failure, ok the whole 
ye M-e well satisfied that no other State in the American Union presents 

^^^f n'^^T^w f- "^""-^ "^""^T P'-««P«rity to the enterprising, 
akillfiil, and economical immigrant than does California. We are also 
veil satisfied that whoever persists in publishing to the world the dark- 
est side of our condition in California is not only injuring the best 

!t*'''wh5™Sf.r^?*^ ^"^^ ^^^ ®*^*^J ^""^ '^ ^'«« 4«^g * greft injury to 
those who would otherwise come and make their homes Imong is and 
enjoy the unequaled advantages and prosperity that here awaits them. 

THE FENCE QUESTION. 

There is perhaps no subject at present undergoing more earnest dis- 
cussion m the agricultural communities of the State than the laws regu- 
lating the building of fences. If the general expression of the press be 
atrue mdicatiofl of the wishes of the people, we must conclude that there 
is a pretty general disposition to abandon the system of laws and cus- 
toms that have heretofore prevailed in this country and State, and adopt 
fte European system in regard to the protection of gro^ng cVops 

Kf U il^' Pr-^'°%' f?^ ^''^^" ^^ ^^^ ^«^^d of Agriculture to^extend 
to all the mdustnes of the State a fostering care and equal protection 

^iZTT^T'''^' ""^ '*°°.^* VS"«^« *^« ™W considerations i^led^n 
Lition J thf« !T ^^T'f^- J^ K^^ found upon an unbiassed! xam 
mation of ths subject that such a change will bring greater benefits to 

IrSouf 3'V^' *'^^ ^''^''' ^^^'i *« *^^ S^-^^^^r number of our 
fhlnfLo iu^'^'v'*'^ severe wrong or hardship on other interests, 

wn .tt ^''''7 **'^ •'^^'^^^ ^« "^^^ *^« "^^tt^^- It IS a contest between 
Slid hv ff P^<>P«^*yrj; gr^'^l *^'*'"«' g*-^'" ^^^ cattle. It Tb 
an £« /. ^ owners of the former that as grain or growing crops of 
~v Z7Z'''" ^>-^ '^**^" r. »ggr«ssive, that the Natural rights of 
E!Z * n® ^^1'*'^^ regulating the management and relations of 

ftat the i«?. ""^^l ^',i\' °^^"^^ obligations of the^ owners, would require 
fomer ani tL'f !> .^ restrained fVom committing depredations on the 
KI;,«^ f 7*'^*^''?'" ^^^^^^ ^« necessarily incurred in f^irnishing 
^SZfr ""'J '''*'^'''*' T^ ."^P"'^^^ «^«"J^ ^« *>«r"« by tbe owner! 

^oSttSdtdTntrted"' *^'* ''^' "'^'^'^'^^^ '""'^ P««^«- 

RELATIVE PROPERTy CONSIDERATIONS. 

Asisors^Tr? tt^"""^ ^*''*®'* ''' .*^^l '*^?^'^ *^« '•«*'^^'^« of tbe County 
*iet8 of th A5 /Tu"' ^«P«'-.*« fi^ tbe value of the agricultural pro 

r^, roots inH ''•'' *^^ ^r'" ^¥*'f.*^'' ^''''^'•^* »°d ««^W, including 
t4 imi r.^ ^'Ti: *°u ?^«l'^<ii5'g fr'iits. at sixty million dollars 
Ws Sdr-*''^' tji^^bole number of grape vines and frtiit trees of 
'^''l aud fortJ • I*?*? '' *.''''^y "'^"^'^ '""^ hundred and ten thou- 
**inly belrfw X^'"'" y^^'J^'^g tbese at one dollar each— and this is cer- 
Wnee Wl^^"" ""^^^ vaj^e-and discarding the odd thousands foreon- 
*»»^g nilti^*''-1i-"'' ?<^,1it»«°»l property of thirty mUlion dollars- 
'*^"^fi nrnf«.T °/ '^''lu''' "^""^^ ^/ growing crops and property 
^o^iFh^^'^^'S'' ^?'^ t^^ ravages of the stock of the State 

. wKing the whole number ©f horses, cattle, sheep, and goats in 
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the state (leaving out Ije ^o^>^e.use ^^^f^:^^ 
nuied and enforced l>y tJ^P^^^/"* J^^^^ h^^S 
tZ:T.S.&^ZSUSn^oli7l7'!ust one third the to«, 

Here, then, we ha^«,,^"^°°Sfs^Jf2B^e owned to a great extent 
property and ninety milhon doltes ^^ P^sj;^^^ ^^^ ^ J seek theii 

^y different parties. 1/ t^^^i^r wHl necSly, to a great extent, be 
living without restraint the latter will °®*i®.^r"y ' "f -."onertv or mm 
i:^trVed; and the ^-^^^^^^^;^:', ZfttZclZT^It::^^ 
which set of owners shall **^« ®f R^f^l,^' ^or values of the different 
placed? Not taking into ^^^^"'J ^^Xf*'^^^^^^^^ umpire wonld 

classes, and only considering *!»«"• ^fj^J^^^'^if^'J^^^^^ their owners, 
naturally say the expense "^^f *>; P^^JJ'f * thrSneral gain-incoiro. 
Again, in all -««°f ^J^^^^^llJ^S^a^^^^ of shares orTb. 

rated companies ^<>^^'^f^''T~l^l„^^^^y,],olemteTe»t, and that con. 

and equities of those relations. 

EXPENSE OP FENCES. 

nine hundred and forty-two. Ths fence has not cost i ^^^^ 

^m. ..»«al to""., on this «» .. »»7°'> »" StS'Xr* 

^^1^^::^^^^^^^^^ SSI 

nine hundred and eighty-nine thousand *?»^«.^ j»^„°,^^;^^ ^^f^rt^^^ 
lars which, added to the interest account, gives us f^® J"^?^" nse»( 
thousand three hundred and eighty-eight dollars, the annua^exp^^ 
keeping up the fences of the State. This is "/.T.^ *f ^|° Sy on * 
on our aencultural industries and energies. If levied e^<;^^»^7;J^gj out 
«?ock Staff interest it would amount to an annual tax of over 
Sb or Sl^seventeen per cent of its P^^f^* ^l^^^^^tX fro^* 



SOAKOITV or TIMBIR. 
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Tt i. Tiflt imwrooer, in this eonneetion, to eonsider for » momen 
BcSctyof iSefS this State. .Indeed, this ^f^'^^yf^'^^fi 
iSf for the hnilding of fences may be instanced as one 1 
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strongest arguments in favor of a change of law and custom on this 
gubject. It IS now but about twenty-two years since the consumption 
of timber and lumber commenced in California, and according to a care- 
ful estimate of those best acquainted with the subject at least one third 
of all accessible timber of value then growing in the State is already 
consumed or destroyed. 

We have but just commenced the great work of internal improve- 
ments, such as the building railroads, bridges, warehouses, wharves, fac- 
tories, bulkheads, timbering mines, etc., and in the twenty-two years to 
come we shall require for such purposes ten times as much timber as we 
have used in that period of the past. If the scarcity and cost of fencing 
material is already among the greatest drawbacks or discouraging cir- 
cumstances to the agricultural advancement of our State, without a 
change m this respect we may well feel a degree of solicitude for our 
agricultural interest ten years hence. To dispense with the necessity of 
the use of lumber is equivalent to its production. We hope, therefore, 
the subject of the fence laws will receive the impassionate and careful 
consideration at the hands of the Legislature that its importance at this 
time demands. 

forest culture. 

No more important subject can engage the attention of a California 
Legislature than the encouragement of tree and artificial forest culture. 
The most wisely managed and most enterprising and prosperous coun- 
tries of Europe long since saw the importance and necessity of planting 
and cultivating forests, and England and Scotland can boast of their 
thousands of acres of majestic pines, beeches, and oaks, at home, and 
their extensive forests of valuable timbers in their provinces abroad 
Germany has large groves of our valuable California redwood growing 
m Government forests, in connection with other groves of valuable 
timbers collected from all portions of the world, and these forests are 
t^ pnde as they are monuments of the wisdom of the nation 
i^ermany has a special Bureau of the Government, devoted to the culti- 
vation of the science and practice of artificial forest culture, and the 
preservation and protection of the natural forests. Prance, Austria, 
ana Russia, even at an early day, gave to forest culture the countenance 
ana encouragement of the Governments, and now the artificial forests of 
MJose countries are classed among the most valuable and- highly prized 
ZLT^"^^^*, property. California naturally was but a poorly tinibered 
umntpy, and the limited natural forests within her borders have been 
Z1! ^^^^^^ssly and uselessly destroyed. While it is one of the first 
forcRf V • ^*^*® *^ ^^^^^ *^^^ reckless destruction of the natural 
ih-Awl' *? ^ matter of no less importance to encourage and foster the 
«rowth and cultivation of artificial forests. 

HARD TIMBER. 

Of WaV^^^^^*^^^^^^^ ^^^^ timber in this State, fit for the manufacture 
feretfr?+V^^^*^^^^^®'^^^ agricultural machinery generally, has operated 
fteaajn +• ®^ particular branches of mechanical industry, and has at 
the tie ^ . ® ^®^^ ^ serious tax on the farmers who have been under 
^*laahl ^^^^^-^ ^^ ^^^^^ ®^^^ machinery. From the fact that so few 
^ Imil ^^?*^^*^^® ^^ ^^^^ timber were found growing here, naturally 
^^Pression generally prevailed that the climate of the State was not 
^^'^ to the production of such timber; that even though the mo9^ 
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^-Hi^iSSiM SMS--' 

culture. AGRICULTUBAl AND MECHANIC AETS COLLEGE. 

the following Colleges of Arts: / mile^e of Mecbam<i 

iTw" h^t^rcLXge, of Ark ». th. Board of E.g,.M ».y ^ ■* 
and find it expedient to establish. 

SS£:/cXgf »jSrw, and other like professional 

^^^^the Act creating this University the Legislature provided expr«|j 
thStt Cdlege. of Igricnlture shall be first e^^^^^^^ 
practicable a moderate system of ma.nual labor s^^^ll.^® ^!J^Xral 
Sonnection with the Agricultural College and upon f^S^^f^^^ 
oraamental grounds, having for its object practical ?dueation m J 
cXre, etc., and to afford the students ^'^ oPP<f "^^*f,f 5'SS<% 
portion of the expenses of their education; that the Co lege of Me^ , 
irts shall next le established, and tteEegents shall a^aiT^J^^^ 
mind that the College of Agriculture and the Co'lege of Mechan ^ 
are an especial object of their care and superintendence fw le of ^ 
Si be considered and treated as entitled P^^^^y *« *^^ "f^i i 
Kb donated for theii- establishment and maintenance bj *e 8« 
6f OonSeT Prom the reading of the Act of Congress dona^g 
SndtoSe State and the Act of our own Legislature m the est*" 
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meiit of the University, there can be but one opinion as to the intention 
of the National and State Legislatures. That intention is definite and 
nnmistakable that the donation by Congress was for the sole and spe- 
cific purpose of founding a college in each State for the benefit of those 
engaged in practical agriculture and mechanic arts. It was donated 
with a view of elevating the industrial classes, of creating among them 
-ataste for scientific research and practical and technical knowledge, 
and thus indirectly of developing and utilizing the vast resources of the 
country. 

In the Atlantic States this endowment has been and is being adminis- 
tered in a way to secure these benefits to the classes and objects intended. 
In Massachusetts, for instance, the Agricultural College is organized so 
as to secure upon its Board of Management one Trustee from each 
county in the State, and each county has as a Trustee of the college its 
best representative of its leading industries. There is three hundred 
and eighty-three acres of the real estate belonging to the college already 
divided up into farming ground, orchards, vineyards, woodland for arti- 
ficial forest culture, vegetable and nursery gardens, botanical garden, 
ornamental grounds, and arboretum. A labor corps of students is estab- 
lished, and all the students are required to labor two hours on each 
alternate day in some department of the labor on the farm, under the 
direction and instruction of a skillful and intelligent Superintendent. 
For all extra labor the students are allowed twelve and a half cents an 
hour, and it is found in practice that the best students are most fre- 
quently the most industrious laborers and receive the greatest pecuniary 
aid therefor, as well as the formation of habits of industry and economy 
and good robust constitutions. The farm is well stocked with the best 
breeds of cattle, sheep, swine, and horses, and no department of aeri- 
emtural industry is neglected. 

The Cornell University of Kew York, also established to secure the 
Denents of the national donation to its citizens, is likewise a model insti- 
tution, and is founded upon the same principles as that of Massachu- 
setts—the primary benefit of the industrial classes and the higher devel- 
^ment of the material industries. The students are also required to 
perform moderate labor here, and are allowed ten cents an hour for the 
Bfiffltte. The President of the institution reports here also the best labor- 
ers among the best students of the University. A large amount of 
aoor such as under-draining, special and experimental fertilizing, has 
Za ^^^^, ^"^ *^^ ^^^^ ^^ t^« college, and nearly all by the students, 
klu ^^*, ^ receiving practical lessons in agriculture and farming, in 
«»wt8 of thrift and economy. 
Uiifomia, above all other States, needs and could be most benefited 
/a practical School of Agriculture, of Mines and Mechanic Arts. Her 
eveioped resources, and the new and peculiar conditions of these 
ftdr H^^' demand practical, skillful, and intelligent management for 
f«quir ^^^ ^^"^®^** '^^^ peculiar location and climate of our country 
*ccoinwr ^^^^^^^ irrigation and reclamation systems, to inaugurate and 
iidefed fvT Y^^^^ demands the highest science and engineering ability. 
^ &nd A ^^^ experiment in agriculture, for genius in the direc- 

8^«erhi . ^^^^^P^®'^* ^f the mechanic arts and mining and civil en- 
J^t r^' ^® unlimited, and the future prosperity of the State is, to a 
ftvsii»!i ®^*' involved in the good or bad management of these ffreat 
it^^** question ft ^ 



p ^i 



' JJJ^h^estions. 



^^Pj^^tant, then, that all the means in our hands or at our com- 
01* the education of our youth in the practical arts and sciences, 
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't««'S;l' W..« to ,b..e tod.s«« ^^^^^^^^ 
o«rm«t.ri«l re«o«re«« !>«'« « "S"" '; "k'f^r»h3?n>ecl»l benefit. 
But wkM U th. relJ cooditioo of o.t ^grMt«ta4 8 I^ 

srar-d in s;ir4e*'a?^^."'t.a4-^ —^^ '• 

:fA"S„=^StLtf,Stl?:.tS^StTe .ben,.o.l dep« 

sx-s'tbTSJSj - o-M|to|3e' rsr^s^si--: 

r^^n.?nS?n'^4^eSnr oTboXuS; 'a^dTnt.d it... nft deeig.- 

that there ever shall be. „ , , which has 

At Berkeley we have a mf"* f^^f^^J Td iB Venera^ o^namentatio. 
been expended this year m laying it out and ^ 8®"^ „ ^ 
the sum of nearly nine thousand doU^^s; but not one aonar ^ f^ 
it for agricultural or horticultural W^f «' *°f '^'* 'J ^^ have to k 
for thefe purposes most of the Y^^^-V^lll*' uHhe timl of occupato 

to plant a tree or make one smgle experiment on the grounas ^ 

!:»„fa'i.tc.i^rrSuSs;^^s^:f-L'n:y; 

seen that while we have accepted the grant of Congress^na n 
established an Agricultural and Mechamc Arts College we ^ay ^^^ 
'nothing to showfor them in a P^^^f f ^/fi^.tpptoS^^^^ ^ 

for the congressional donation and the 1*^/® ^PQ?^ g^uding Fi»* 
State School Fund, the Seminary Fund and tje PubUc g^^^ „« 
,^ a Classical College where «*-d«nf designed foith^^ ^ 

sions are educated free, or rather at *^« ^^P/" ^enefit of the fan"? 
funds intended to be devoted exclusively for the "euent oi tne 
S melhanL, and -directly/or the develoi,m^^^^^^^ 
resources of the State. A classical education wiu n®^^ "J'*^. „ge* 

STmechanic; and we think J.^ V^S wte^Se/foVttir esp^ 
complaint at the m»i^°er m which the trust designeaio^^^ twenty-W 
bene^fit is being administered. In looking o^ei the list o^ * .^^ 

turist, and one a practical mechanic. 
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Having called attention to some of the facts and features connected 
^th the Agricultural College about which we think the agriculturists 
^d mechanics have a right to complain, we commend the whole subiect 
to the good judgment of the Legislature. 

IRRIGATION AND RECLAMATION. 

The season of eighteen hundred and seventy-one was a season well cal- 
culated to call general attention to the benefits and prove the necessity 
of the adoption of some general plan of irrigation throughout each of the 
large open valleys of the State. The year eighteen hundred and sev- 
enty-two IS ushered m under circumstances equally as well calculated to 
call general attention to the benefi 3 and prove the necessities of some 
general plan of reclamation from luinous overflow of a very lar^e por- 
tion of these same valleys. 

An experience of twenty years, during which time the State and indi- 
viduals have squandered beyond redemption in efforts at special recla- 
mation millions of money, and the floods have swept away millions of 
property and caused an incalculable amount of suffering and the loss of 
many lives, has pretty effectually proved the utter uselessness of any 
effort to reclaim any considerable portion of the swamp and overflowed 
lands of the interior of the State on any plan or system that shall not 
embrace within its scope all of this class of lands bordering on the Sac- 
ramento and San Joaquin Elvers and their tributaries, including the 
islands about their confluence. 

The same experience has proved the utter impracticability of any 
plan or system for such reclamation that shall not contemplate addi- 
tional channels to conduct the water through the great valleys which 
are by nature necessarily the receptacles of the vast quantities of water 
mat tall on the great extent of rapidly sloping watersheds that so 
Closely surround them, as well as additional outlets into the bays or tide 
vater at points some distance from the one at which all these waters 
are now by the natural channels concentrated and, as it were, heaped up 
If'^: . ^.^ propositions suggest the propriety and importance of 
considenng a joint plan of reclamation and irrigation that shall embrace 
m mutual interests and mutual benefit, and consequently mutual duties 
^o«f ^^* expense, the entire portion of the State lying between the 
voast l^nge and Sierra Nevada Mountains, and north and east of the 
wf+l i^ *i*ancisco. This district of country embraces an area of not 
ta fK ? five^iniUion acres of land— the largest portion of which, owing 
^oW?''^^^ ^''^'*' *^ ^^^^^ '^ '^ ^^ frequently subject is not 

crnil '^.^^^^?^^® ^® ^^ agricultural country to support above the 
Ponul Jfl^'t Z ^^^^si^^^i ioss a^<l suffering any very large amount of 
ftnd ««r! ?' A ' which, securely reclaimed from destructive overflows, 
sanW^ ^^*M *^^ facilities of necessary irrigation, can be made to 
than flh °^^^® easily and in a condition of greater permanent prosperity 
TrUhinlL^?*^^?^* inhabitants enjoy, one person to every acre of land 
^«ia Its hmits, or five million of people. 

geaerli ^^^®^ ^^® adoption of some plan for general irrigation . and 
•object w^nT^^^'^''/® delayed, the greater the difficulties in which the 
fte atL!.i- ^ involved. Local plans and special systems will enffage 
% ri^hf. '^/^^ ^°^^^* *^^ energies and means of the people, conflict- 
suis and vexatious questions of water privileges will grow up to 
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involve them in unfriendly contention and fruitless litigation, and the 
whole country will suffer for the want of a system of general whole, 
some laws that shall secure equal privileges and equal rights to all 
The Legislature cannot too soon address itself to the earnest consider*, 
tion of this subject. 

REAX ESTATE AND PERMANENT IMPROVEMENTS. 

Since the last Eeport the Board have, in pursuance of the authority / 
vested in them by the original charter of the society, purchased a vem 
valuable piece of real estate. Five blocks of the northern half of the 
inclosed grounds occupied by the society as stock grounds and race; 
course, have heretofore belonged to an association known as Uuioijit 
Park Association. The property was purchased by the association fori 
the sum of seven thousand two hundred dollars, and the society wasU 
allowed to use it free of charge during its annual Fairs; but the rent of j 
the ground and all its benefits, except during the Fairs, belonged to the 
association. The Board has purchased sixty-six of the seventy-t^r^y 
shares of this property, together with all its improvements, at its 
original cost, and intend as soon as practicable to purchase the six 
remaining shares, which it is understood can be had at the same rate. > 

The south half of the Union Park ground, now all in possession of|l 
the society, is owned by an association known as Agricultural Panky 
Association, but the society hold a perpetual lease of this half, the onlyij 
condition being that the society shall hold an Agricultural and Stocfey 
Pair annually on the same, and in default of such Fair the lease is abo-ll 
gated and the land reverts to the original owners. So that it will hm 
seen that the society is owner in fee of the north half of the groundB/i 
and so long as it keeps up the annual Fairs is virtually so of the soiiti| 
half. The value of this property, with improvements, is, at a low 
mate, from thirty-five thousand dollars to forty thousand dollars. Within^ 
the last two years the Board has expended some twelve thousand dollart^j 
in permanent improvements upon these grounds, and within the neri;| 
two years it will become necessary to make still greater and more costly 
improvements. The main stand for the accommodation of the people at 
the trials of speed, the examination and grand parades of stock, requires 
to be taken down and replaced with one of at least double the present 
capacity. The necessary expense of such improvement is estimated «t 
not less than fifteen thousand dollars. 

Improvements have also been made at the Pavilion. The County rfj 
Sacramento, with her accustomed liberality toward the society, t«J 
borne a share of these improvements. The capacity of the halls ""*" 
exhibition purposes have within the last two years, by such improve- 
ments, been doubled, and yet at the last Fair it became necessary tjj 
obtain the use of additional ground, and still all the lumber wagons s^> 
heavy agricultural machinery had to be exhibited in the open air. 

It will thus be seen that with the increased usefulness of the so( 
heavy additional outlays are becoming necessary. As these outlays*^ 
for the direct benefit of the material industries of the State and ^o^ tJ] 
accommodation of that class of citizens who contribute most to t^ 
improvement of these industries, we feel warranted in asking of t*^ 
Legislature a liberal appropriation to aid the society in meeting thed- 
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,^e:!rlf%&tnZ'l^l::£,^^^^^^ interests of the State 

mnnities. It is to be reSettedttfl l^^^ ^^^'^^ <*"'' ^^^^^S eom- 

t^I works now eVtant and tf be fotfnd iwL rl™*?^''^^''*''^ ^gn^^^l- 
iged and most useful eastern ISeXral S '?^*"«« ^^ the best man- 
<4e»8e has.purchased, and byS^SnfSr'- ^^^ ®***^ ^* ^^^t 
«t the State Capitol, mainly devoted ^°°S k?^! ™^^*^^« » library 
dence and general legal lite^atnle espedaut fn.ilf * V^ l"^"^ J'^^P''" 
prodncing classes; but this librarv fsTf ^ *^^''''?^^* ''^ *J»e non- 
Indastrial classes/nor is it desi^M Z ^, Z Practical benefit to the 

«d in the development of he SrSturalor.?^ '"^ ^''•'1* '^'"^ °^ *^ 
the State. agricultural or other material industries of 

p^tLT^tXlnTJS tre"i:lr.r ^ *'t ^'^^^ ^^-tiveness, and 
objects of an enlightened nS!^/ ^^^^^^^' ^'^^"^^ ^^ ^^ong the first 
cai these objects S srecoStll^TrT"''"?' ^""^ '" "« of her wly 
within the reach of these cW« Si? r,.^"''?^^ ««<^'»^«'i »« ^7 PlacinJ 
treating in a practicarmanierof?he se!t«r^^^^^^^ wiThVo^kf 

«e engaged. The State Agricultural sZZl .^"i°«*"^« ^^ which they 
such library, and but for thf want 3 meZ fv,''^^'' ^I''^^'' custodian of 
bare provided it. The jrreaf n^I^^e means the Board would long since 
ofth/offleers oftheTocfety' ::i\:iZt^^^^^ 'V^^ daily expfrSnc: 
>mmee constantly coming frorirfXiw f ^r«°«« ^^ answering 
»bould no longer neglect tf supSv this w«nt ^^^^ l^"""?' ^^^ ^tatf 
Jaeethe producing Masses upoK eoLT ^.'r '''* ^l".' .^° ^^'^ ''^^Pcct 
«d non.producing%itizens. We commend tt^^J'f ^*« professional 
of the Legislature, hoping it wUl b^T.i ^^ '°^J^''* *« *^« attention 
wpresentatives of 'the^ruf a dTstrict« ^ffT^ more particularly by the 
'^l secure it against any oppotftfof^'otlnl^r^^^^^^^^^ that it^/stice 
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FINANCES OF THE SOCIETY. 



Unexpended appropriations in 1869... 
Balance brought from account 1869.. 

Eeceipts ft)r 1870 

Eeceipts for 1871 



Cash assets for two years 

Contra. 

Incidental expenses and Premiums for 1870.. 

Permanent improvements 

Paid for real estate 

Incidental expenses and Premiums for 1871.. 

Permanent improvements 

Paid for real estate 



Total expenses for two years 

Balance in treasury January 1st, 1872.. 



12,883 00 

61 84 

33,932 30 

44,797 77 



$28,428 68 
6,000 00 
5,600 00 
33,541 83 
6,500 00 
1,000 00 



L N. HoAG, 

Corresponding Secretary. 



CHAS. F. EBBD, 

President 
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A COMPILATION 

OF ALL THE LAWS ISTOW IIST POECE EBLATING TO OR 
AFFECTING THE STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 



AN ACT 

TO INOORPOBATE A STATE AGRICULTUEAL SOCIETY AND APPRO- 
PRIATE MONEY FOR ITS SUPPORT. 

The People of the State of California, represented in Senate and Assembly , 

do enact as follows: 

Section 1. There is hereby established and incorporated a society to 
be known and designated by the name and style of the " California 
State Agricultural Society," and by that name and style shall have 
perpetual succession, and shall have power to contract and be contracted 
with, to sue and be sued, and shall have authority to have and use a 
common seal, to make, ordain and establish, and put in execution such 
by-laws, ordinances, rules, and regulations as shall be necessary for the 
good government of said society, and the prudent and efficient manage- 
ment of its affairs; provided, that said laws, ordinances, rules, and regu- 
lations shall not be contrary to any provision of this charter, nor the 
ws and Constitution of this State or of the United States. 

Sec, 2. In addition to the powers above enumerated, the society shall, 
p its name aforesaid, have power to purchase and hold any quantity of 
^^^ not exceeding four sections, and may sell and dispose of the same 
« pleasure. The said real estate shall be held by said society for the 
J^^e purpose of establishing a model experimental farm or farms, erect- 

ginelosures, buildings, and other improvements calculated and designed 
^^ the meeting of the society, and for an exhibition of the various 

eeds of horses, cattle, mules, and other stock, and of agricultural, 

echanieal and domestic manufactures and productions, and for no other 
Ptoses. 

j4na be it further enacted. That if, from any cause, said society shall ever 

tlfi i?^^ ' or fail to meet within the period of two consecutive years, 

^ the real estate held by it, together with all the buildings and appur- 
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teBances belonging to said estate, shajl .^V/>]<1 .^^Xarry "sn^^^ 
execution, and the proceeds deposited in the State Ireasury, snoject i» 
the control of the Legislature. 



AN ACT 



flTTT.PTT?MENTAL TO AN ACT TO INCOBPOBATE A STATE AGBICULTD- 
Ifl sSlETY IpPBOVED mat THIBTEEKTH, EIGHTEEN HUNDRB) 
InD E^SJoUB SaMENDED MABOH TWENTIETH, EIGHTBEH 
HUNDEBD AND EIETY-EIGHT. 

TAe Peoph of the State of California, represented in Senate and AssenM,, 
±ne jr<^i> j do enact OS follows: 

/; t rpv,^ «AT,Aral Tirudential and financial affairs of the society 

shK'n rurd%ra7L^Tori^icultnre,to consist of a Preside, 
aid nine £tors, five of whom shall constitute a quorum. 

[Amended section.] 

« . J x> A ^f \ n^innltnr^ shall be elected at a general Stati 

members and annual members of tibebtateAgrc^^ ^^^ 

four delegates from each ^^-^^Y^l^of £ SatrKuch corporation; 
incorporated -^er t^/rf^-f,:^^^^^^^^ Society Lo incof 

and f /4^^1 ^^^^'^f^t'^auaws of this State for such purposes; s# 
porated under the g^^^f/^f^/tT^^ai j-ajr or annual meeting of each bu(4 

delegates to be chosen ^Jf^^f^ri^Jtura! Convention ;i,rorMei, saH 
d.„t), one poPllOB «. «'»^»« » ""^j" „7al n"mte,V^her with * 

facturing resources of the btate, snau uum » 
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indnstry and products of the State; and, on or before the first day of 
January of each year m which the Legislature shall be in reo-ular session 
they shall flirmsh to the Governor a full and detailed Leo'unt of aR 
transactions, including all the facts elicited, staiistii coUeeted aid 
information gained on the subject for which it exists -and So a distinct 
financial account of all funds received, from whatWer source and S 
every expenditure, for whatever purpose together with such suffiestions 
..experience and good policy shaUdictote" for thradvaneeSo?^^^^ 
KmenTare ' ^''*'' *'' '"'^ ''^'''' '"> ^' '^'^'^^ aether State 
SBC. 6. The Board of Agriculture shall have power to appoint a suit- 
abe number of persons to act as Marshals, who shall be from twelve 
o'elocl^ noon of the day previous to the opening of the exhibition until 

Shr^rfr rr - -"^ -^— - o^rci^SL^r thi 

Sec. 7. The Board of Agriculture may, in its discretion, award pre- 
miums for the best cultivated farms, orchards, vineyards, gardens etc • 
frmded thH said Board shall not audit, allow, or pay an anfount exceed' 
lugone thousand dollars in any one year for traveling expenses of Visit 
mg Committees m examining said farms, et cetera; /oSSher that 
Z£ir '^''^* ^'^''''^' agriculturists shall be aiJoTnted on said 'com! 

to receive thl?,^!!^ ''^^'T^ V^^ ^'^^ *^ ""^""^ ^ premium is awarded 
sTT tL S! A^"'"'* ?: '*^ t?"^^^^"°* (^« ^<S^«d) in coin. 
OEC. a, ihe State Agricultural Society shall have nower at it« firaf 

ttsconstyution as shall make it conform to the provisions of this Act. 

Act^re Leb^1;lire7'"^^''°°' "^ '°'^^'*^* ^'"^ **^^ ^^^^^^^^-^^ <>' *^^« 
Sec. 11. This Act shall take effect from and after its passage. 
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CALIFORNIA STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 



ARTICLE I. — NAME. 

r Section 1. This society sliall be called "The California State Agri- 
iltural Society." 

ARTICLE II. — OBJECT. 

[Section 1. It shall be the object of this society to encourage the 
tavation of the soil and the general derelopment of all the agricul- 
i resources of this State. 

2. To foster every branch of mechanical and household arts 
filiated to increase the happiness of home life. 

3. To extend and facilitate the various branches of mining and 
^^g interest. 

ARTICLE III. — MEMBERSHIP. 

«OTioN 1. Annual Members, — Any person who has during the year 
ea hundred and sixty-five, or who shall during this year or any 
uent one, pay into the funds of this society the sum of five dol- 

jmay become a member of the same; such membership to expire on 
l^mny-first day of the following December. 

2- Zife Members. — Any person may become a member for life by 
tiV^^^ of fifty dollars; or, if already a member, by the payment 
i.^v dollars, and shall thereafter be exempt from all dues and assess- 

3- Sonorary and Corresponding Members,— Anj person whom the 
Buall propose may be elected an honorary or a corresponding 
J and shall enjoj'-, free of charge, all the privileges of the society, 



|hte< 



'ivoting and holding office, 
er «^^^P%^ of Members. — I 

' " of this ftftf»iAt.v aKaII Ka a1 



-Any citizen of this State, being a 
this society, shall be eligible to oflSice, entitled to vote, and 
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A XT, A,^« «a^ nf f liA lihrarv under the rules of the same, and U 

tS60cety"o exhibit, or who shall attempt to deceive or be guilty , 
SLch of good faith 'toward the society, may be exp^"^^ by a vof, 
two thirds of the members present at any meeting of the society; i. 
Sy always, that no member shall be expelled unless wiMtten nofc^ 
the alleged offense shall have been served on him, or left at his n« 
Jlace Ksidence at least twenty days previous to the action. 

AETICIiE IV. OFFICERS. 

Section 1 The officers of this society shall consist of a President ^ 
nin^Dirrctors who shall constitute a State Board of Agriculture, in 
Bine jjuecT>oi», wuu oxxw** v> mv^^xr aVinii plAot a Treasurer andS 

whom shall constitute a quorum l^e> «hall elect a iie^^^^^ 

SSX:trrVa hS, a boJalt, alieteoro^ogist a geolol 

*^Iec 2 Duties of President—The President shall preside at all i 
ings of the Board: and of the society; ^l^'^ll/.rthnrTtten reol 
mietings of the Board when necessary and at the written requM 

Secompktton of any business transacted or ordered at the same,^ 

spondence of the society, keeping i" -^P^Sy htlSrtl^t 
written in the name or on behalt ot the society, noi^^a ^ ^jini 
tn thP insnection of any member of the society, at any J^^guiar me j 

each meeting to the Committee on Publication withm five days an 

the same to those entitled to receive them, lie shall ^eep, j 
Semrrd for that especial purpose, the name and address of eve^ 
C- shall prepare Ld sign all gratuitous or complimentaiy ^^ 
tickets of admission; shall countersign all diplomas, certificates 
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etc., awarded by the society, and forward the same to their respective 
claimants, lie shall be ex officio Librarian; shall keep the seal, and all 
^e plates, die^, engravings, etc., belonging to the society, and shall cause 
to be struck therefrom such medals and impressions as may from time to 
tijne be required. He shall have charge of all specimens, models, plants 
eeeds, books, ete^and arrange, prepare, or distribute the same under the 
direction ot the Board. He shall prepare all reports to be made by the 
Board to the Society, and all reports to be made by the Society to the 
State. He shall receive all moneys due or payable to the Society, and 
pay the same to the Treasurer, taking his receipt therefor; shall hold all 
bonds filed by officers of the Society for the faithful performance of their 
ittty, and all vouchers for every class of expenditure. He shall counter- 
sign all drafts ordered by the Board, and all certificates of annual and 
lil'e membership, and keep an account of the same, in a separate book 
as they are issued, and shall, in December of each year, prepare a tab' 
ttlar statement of the receipts and expenditures of the Society, according 
to the law incorporating the same. For which services he shall receive 
jttch compensation as the Board shall decide to pay. 

Sec. 4. Duties of the Treasurer,— The Treasurer shall receipt for all 
funds at the hands of the Secretary, and shall disburse the same only on 
' the order of the Board, attested by the President and the Secretary. 
[H0 shall also hold in trust all certificates of stock, bonds, notes, deeds 
[or other evidences of d 5bt or possession belonging to the Society, and 
j shall transter, invest, or dispose of the same only by direction of the 
Society, or by a written order of the Board. He shall, within ten days 
after his election, file with the Secretary a bond for the faithful perform- 
ance of his duties; said bond to be approved by the Board and to be in 
U sum equal to twice the combined amounts of the funds on hand and 
|ihe estimated revenue for the year; and shall, at the annual meeting, 
|make to the Society a detailed report of all his doings; for which ser' 
l^ces he shall receive such compensation as the Board shall from time to 
mme decide to pay. 

li J!?' ^ ?^^'^^ ""/y^^ Board,— The Board of Managers shall have the 
general and financial management of all the affairs of the society in the 
K!f ^"i'''^^ meetings. It shall fill all vacancies occurring between 
piectioiis, and shall make the necessary preparations and arrangements 
rL!.. ^i'"^?®' ^'^'""S exhibitions, etc. The Board shall alto have 
irr !L ^^^1 ^^® ^^'^ by-laws (not inconsistent with this Constitution^ 
I ^^^^»ge the time and place of its own meeting. ^ 

ARTICLE V. — STANDING COMMITTEES. 

I^ON L Committee of Finance,— The Committee of Finance shall 
feiaU L . ®^..^^^? President and Secretary being two), whose duty it 
Els W t *^*® Treasurer's account, to examine and approve all 
Tthr«r?. ^^ ^7^ P^"^' *^ ^^^^ ^ general supervision of the finances 
Hied nn^' f' ^^^ ^^ ^^P^^^ *^®^'' ^<^i^^s ^^ ^^^^ to tiie Board whenever 

Wmrk ^^^^^'^y Committee.— The Library Committee shall consist of 
I snn^f ^^P^^^^^y ^eing one), whose duty it shall be to have the ffen- 
^reE-®''^'' J?^ *^^ ^'^''^'^y ^""^ cabinet, to make all necessary rules 
m hAi^ "1.®. ^^^ ^^^ government of the same (said rules and re^ula- 
^thS T^^"^^ *^ *^^ approval of the Board), to suggest such means 
^ mat /^^P^^^ ^^^ enlargement of both the library and cabinet as 
^dy deem expedient, and to make a full report of their doings, 
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together with the state of the department under their charge, at eacl» 

^^SEO^S^^^Sfma Cbmmirtee— The Visiting Committee shall consist of 
three, whose duty it shall be to visit and examine all farms, orchardsj 
vineyards, nurseries, field crops, mining claims, ditches, mills, etc., whicl, 
may be entered for competition, and which shall require examination a* 
other times and places than the annual Fair; to award premiums fortl., 
same, according to the schedule, and recommend such f at-i'ties as tW 
may deem proper, and make a full report to the Board at least one dajj 
previous to the annual meeting. /. -r. t.i- j.- , fi 

Sec 4. CammUtee of Publication.— Th& Committee of Publication shall 
consist of three (.the President and Secretary being two), whose duty it 
shall be to contract for and superintend, under the direction ot th« 
Board, all printing and publishing necessary for the prosperity of the 
society. 

ARTICLE VI. — ^DONATIONS AND BEQUESTS. 

Section 1. All donations, bequests, and legacies to this society, deste 
nated by the donors for any particular purpose embraced within tk» 
obiects of the society, shall be with strict fldehty so applied; and th| 
name of each donor, together with the amount and description of sudr 
donation, and the object for which it was designated/, shall be registered 
in a book kept expressly for that purpose. 

ARTIdE VII. meetings AND EXHIBITIONS. 

Section 1. Exhibitions.— T\i6 society shall hold an annual Fair and 
Cattle Show in the City of Sacramento, and may at its discretion hoM; 
such other exhibitions as it may deem conducive to the interests ot agn. 

^'Vm^k Annual Meeting.— '^h^ annual meeting shall be ^eld at tj 
Capital of the State at such time during the "f^"*!^ ,f ^Jf ^l '" 1^, 
ylv as the Board may designate, at which tmie ^^^ t^e officeis ftj 
whom reports of the preceding year's service are required shall presffli 
the same; and all officers for the ensuing year shall be elected by baW, 
and all officers shall continue in office until their successors are dnl) 

^"smi: Special Meetings, how caUed.-TSo special meeting of the soci^ 
shall be called but upon thirty days notice in the columns of a nej 
paper published in each of the Cities of San Francisco, SacrameB^ 
Marysville, and Stockton; nor without a request signed by at least «• 

"^T^l: Proxy Fofm^.-It shall not be admissible for any member* 
vote by proxy in any meeting of this society, or its Board of Manage 
Sec. 5 oLrum of the Society—At any meeting of this society W 
members (a majority of whom shall represent counties other than 
one where the meeting shall be held) shall constitute a quorum. 

ABTIOIB IX. OFFICE AND BOOMS. 

Section 1. The office, rooms, library, and cabinet of the society 8 
be permanently located at the Capital of the State, 
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Section 1. Amendments to this Constitution must be presented in 
writing at an annual meeting, when, if unanimously agreed to, they shall 
be adopted; but if there be objection, and a majority consent thereto 
they shall be spread upon the minutes and lie over until the next annual 
meeting, when they shall be read, and if after due discussion two thirds 
Qf all the members present vote for the amendments, they shall be 
adopted and become a part and parcel of this Constitution. 



article XI. — effect. 



Section 1. This Constitution shall take eifect from and after its 



I certify the foregoing to be a true copy of the Constitution of the 
California State Agricultural Society, as amended by unanimous consent 
at the annual meeting of the society, held on the twenty-eighth day of 
Januaiy, A. D. eighteen hundred and sixty-nine. 

I. N. HO AG, Corresponding Secretary. 
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To THE Members op the State Auricultukal Society: 

Gentlemen: In presenting to you our annual report at this time Ve 
leel no little pride and satisfaction in being able to say that the State 
Agricultural Society, the management of which has been entrusted to 
onr care, was never in a more prosperous condition, financially and 
otherwise, than at present. 

A comprehensive statement of the transactions of the Board for the 
past year, the present position and wants of the society, together with 
some recommendations for changes, with a view to rendering the society 
rri^if ""'T* '? assisting in the development of the State's numeroui 
agneultural and other resources will- be found at the close of this report 
fr.,. +1.'"*^'®^'°^ *^? Pi:°§''«88 and results of the industries of the State 
ZI ?u ?'!*.'■ ^^^ ^^^^^ ^""i abundant reason for indulging in most 
m^ thankfulness to Providence for the general prosperity that has 
wLloil f fu*^ to our entire people. In looking over the industrial 
prospects of the future we also find abundant reason for entertaining 
"*08c sanguine hopes for an uninterrupted continuance of a healthy and 
tri^fi'^*iuP'■*'^'■®^^''' *" *^® arts, sciences, and industries that con- 

TK I general prosperity and happiness of a people. 

beffinn;« ? continued dry weather during the past few months was 
tounitt^f ? ^^^^^ ^®"?'^^ apprehensions among all classes of the oom- 
consemiln ^%^^^^ ^^'O'^* to experience a repetition of the disastrous 
thr^r^!.!. ®^''^ ^ '^V ^^^^^ ^^® t'^** ^f eighteen hundred and sixty- 
and fht ®*S^*««° hundred and sixty-four. The late rains, however, 
year ^tif l"^''^^ change of the weather gives promise that the ensuing 
«eneed °'^^ "^^^^ prosperous that the State has ever expe- 

^hieh^^^"*"''® °^ * '*®**®^ *°^ '"<>^® rational system of agriculture 
" our gram farmers have been adopting for the last few years, an. 
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grain were never better than at present, -ine ^V^y Milwaukee, i 

BUmp ion. ^^^^ CULTURE. 

^it efe^E Sry r.U SSurtries of Fran.., and e.p.d.Uy to * 
tbe war, carriea on ^ California eggs has thus unexpectedly W 

LTcontMer:t^^^^^^^ them except for those -^^^^^^^ 

?or rmf consumption. Through an anomalous ^^^f^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
stances the immediate demand for cocoons has also ^^l^l'^^^^^^^^ 
war The silk manufacturing machinery ot France, b^^^g ^^^^ 
7hlt of tL world, has heretofore been able to consume nearly all 
Sk proSceHn Europe, and has also required large importatK>ns J 
1 s?lk d'tricts of Asii' This -chinerys m ej^^^^^ now mo^^^ nt.^, 
idle As a consequence the cocoons and raw silfc P^^<™?^^^ ^ 
season in many portions of France, in Italy, Spam, f <i^^the^^^^ 
T?nrn^« and in China and Japan, are seeking a market elsewhere. 
Sr^d ma^^^^^^^ silk manufacturing, outside of J 

^Sufficient to handle a^^ f^ount of extra 

rLl thT^£^^^ Thus, for the present, the market is overstocked 



cocoons and raw silk— a thing unknown in the history of this industry 
in the past, and not probable to occur again. All such anomalous con- 
ditions of commerce and trade, in articles of such universal consumption 
are followed by changes which prevent a repetition of themselves in the 
fatare. Such changes are already taking place in reference to these 
industries. 

Manufactured silk goods are rapidly increasing in value, and are 
likely to go very high. Capitalists in our own country are seeing the 
promise of certain and large profits, are seeking investment in silt fac- 
tories. Heavy manufacturing houses in Lyons and other portions of 
France that have heretofore had only agencies in the United States for 
the sale of their goods, are preparing to transfer their entire establish- 
ments to this country. Thus the war in France has set the eyes of silk 
manufacturers towards the United States. The fifty per cent ad valo- 
rem duties which all manufactured silk goods imported to this country 
have to pay gives them a strong invitation and inducement to take 
advantage of it. The fact that raw silk and cocoons may be imported 
free of duty opens the door for the immediate supply of the raw mate- 
rials, while the favorableness of the climate in many portions of our 
country— and especially in California— for the production of silk guar- 
anties a plenty of that raw material close at hand for all future tin^ 

Ifpeacewasto be concluded between Germany and France immedi- 
ately, the silk crop of France for the next year would necessarily be 
veryiight if not a total failure. It will require years to repair the 
injuries already done to this industry, and in the presence of the disease 
of the worms which has prevailed there in the past, and most likely will 
jn the future, it is not probable that, the production will ever reach the 
maximum raised before the war. Thus the tempol-ary loss to our silk 
cultunsts is accompanied with a promise of almost certain compensation 
in the immediate future of an hundred fold, and the industry in which 
they are engaged has received an impulse as unexpected as it is encour- 
aging. By careful inquiry among our silk growers we learn that the 
aisease among the worms in some localities, the past season, was entirely 
confined to those of French or European origin. The Japanese worms 
proved hardy and healthy in all cases, even when fed in the same build- 
mgs and close by the side of the French which were badly diseased, 
enough the first importations of Japanese eggs were of an inferior kind 
maKing small cocoons, of late varieties have been obtained from the 
3^^« »orth of Japan which are in no way inferior to the best French 
annuale in the quality or quantity of the silk produced, and are at the 
8ame time perfectly healthy and reliable. 

ant !fi^^ f.^^ ^^^^ mulberry plantations being set out this season than at 
»y planting season heretofore, and on the whole the industry is in a 
ZiK P^^^'smg condition. If our farmers generally would plant a few 
*Qd ;w^'*'*^^^ ^^^''.* tl^eir buildings and on the line of the highways 
in^ T'/T ^^"^""^^ ^^^y "^^^^^ ^""^'^^^ the double purpose of ornament- 
rLv^)^ beautifying their places and laying the foundation for the 
«iDor^L? ^'^''^^''''1 ?^. ^ pleasant and valuable industry. Thus also an 
'W^fltt step would betaken towards a more diversified and hence 
^*e agreeable and profitable agriculture. 

BEET SUGAR. 

ftftr in^i^^P^^* ^^ *^® ^^^^^ ^^^ the year eighteen hundred and sixty- 
' i *«a m every annual report since that time, th^ attention of our 
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people has been most earnestly called to the feasibility and unportan 
of the production of the sugar beet in our State and the manufae^n 
of suffar therefrom. So important have we deemed this subject that t. 
have Returned to and repeated our recommendations year after year, aa 
have from time to time shown by carefully compiled statistics the amoiin 
of gold California was annually exporting in return for sugar "nporteil 
Within the last seven years— and since we first called attention tothul 
industry and demonstrated its practicability in California-we have paidj 
for imported sugars and molasses over tbi^y-four millions of dollarj 
In the light of this fact we are able to place some estimate upon tlJ 
importance of the successful initiation of this industry m our StatI 
during the past year upon a scale that leaves no doubt as to its entire gud 
cesTii eve?y partieulir. We may now look forward with certainty fj 
?he t me, and that not far distant, when we shall be able to produce, 
the sugai- and molasses we shall need for home ^nsumption, and we s 
no real on why we may not become exporters. Thus, by the addition i 
a sinSe new industry we shall save for distribution among our om 
Jeoplf , and moTt?y among the laboring class, five millions ot dollarB| 

^""other and still greater advantages may be looked for as a consequene 
of this new industry. It has been demonstrated that the manuiaeto 
of sugar from the beet contributes greatly to increase the other p« 
ducts of the soil. The extraction of the saccharine matter deprives t^ 
root of only a part of its elements. The pulp and foliage ot the be^ 
supplies for^nimals an abundance of food, and the returns of the sua 
works will enable them to produce manures ^.^'^^^7""^ ^^ff "^ 
increase the fertility of the soil. In a smgle province ?f 1^^"''®' y^j 
Ihe product of wheat before the introduction of this industry was W 
nineTundred and sixty-one thousand one hundred and seventy-th 
bushels, and the number of cattle seven hundred, a few years a er < 
introduction the wheat product had increased to one million one bund* 
and fifty-eight thousand two hundred and fifty-six bushels and ti 
number of cattle to one hundred and ten thousand five hundred. 

In this connection we would suggest that experience m Jjance, I 

many, and other beet sugar countries, has proven that the best Una iffl 

Ss purpose is that whilh will produce the best wheat or semtes tM 

greatest amount of saccharine matter in the, grape. Many sections J 

this State, where the laud has been for many years subjected to i 

annual cropping of grain, and is for this crop n^^^ly exhausted are| 

weU adapted to the production of the sugar beet as the richest alln^ 

bottoms.^ The beets on such lands will not grow so l^fg«. ^^"^^ * if| 

duct of the root per acre will be less in tons; but the beets wmj 

sweeter, and the number of pounds of sugar per acre will be greal^ij 

We would also suggest the practicability and propriety ot the org| 

zation of sugar complnies among our farmer, and the manutactnrl 

sugar on a scale suited to the means and facilities of the companj. J 

hundred thousand, or fifty thousand, or twenty-five thousand doUars 

not necessary to a successful beginning. On the contrary, BmalHacW| 

conducted on the cooperative plan and located in the immediate^g 

of'those interested in them, are genera,lly more economically m»i«^ 

and pay greater dividends on the capital invested. Farmers shouio^ 

wait^^for capitalists to monopolize the profits of this industry. 

lands, the cooperation and intelligent direction of labor, with » 

amount of ready money with which to put up buildings and pug ^ 

machinery are all the dements that are necessary for the success^ 
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ciisasS;tredVs'^^^^^^^ "^^^^ -^-^-- 

?c^ by him as^the protsteSg^retr^om Sr" 

DAIRY farming! 

ofr^St7oiurK::feTulVir^^^^^^^^^ 5- o- 

and in no State has it paid bftShan in cSSif A^^^^^ ®*"*«^' 
prosperous and wealth/ farmers are thoaP wh« ^ ^°^ ^'''" "**^»t 

We made a specialty of dai>? famlno^ tS .! T"* 7^^ ''^ ^»«^*^«r' 
have paid so dearly for theh- milk butfer ^n^ IT^^^ ""^ ''Z ^^"^^^ S***^ 
foraia*^ As prices have rated heretofS fi\lJ^^^ ^' *.^^"^ «*" ^*"- 
more to pay their mifk, butter and cheese hill?!' ^^^^^'n^ry family 
flour, potatoes, beans, onions and other ttri.tiK^" *° ?^^ ^«^ *" *'^« 
tural necessaries they coZme and vet ZfiLT- P^^"^^'' ^S™"^'- 
tkre is not over one fame™^' the SJ thl. '^1 '° ^^^ assertion that 
dnciug butter or chSrtL sale to 1. i ^""^^^'.^ P''^''*'*'^ °^" P''^- 

engagtd in raising X:ttAl^ Z\lT^7i£'''Vn''^^^^^^^ 
large exporters of wheat and hafi^/ ™^ *^? marRets.- Whde we are 
mulou dollars worth of butter and 01:^1? i »'?Port annually over one 
of the California systenrofa^riLlture |?f *^ ^''^th^ '^^o^sistencies 
recommend our farmers to ke1>n ^n^I ^ '^'"''*^ ™°«* earnestly 

J»rms and cultivate^ess acres to ^^L ""w"' ^^^'' ^H «^«^P ^"^ theii 
ohange in the praetices of fL 2/ u •^*' '*''® satisfied that such a 
greater pec,uiia??Sns and at Z''!*''"'^'^""''*^"^ ^^""^^ ^«s»it in 

Neerease,^he fortLffd p^duttiteSTf t^soir^^^' '^''^ ''^- 

Meed almost uSf ersall vitrei i^^^^^ u umber of stock. We have 

«.rro«nding thS feSs X 1^ I' "^'^ ^ -■""* ^"'^ P^*'«P^"*y 
Ifliose who ftiU adhere to th7«MT T^^^ ^^"^^^^ *^'« system oveV 
hi b^rhy mdhnvlVJt^ Jifj^^f of producing exclusively wheat 
[tteirfamiHes ^^ everything else consumed on their place or in 

CALIFORNIA WINES AND GRAPES. 

^^''i^trrt'tfve" wte's ''Tr^'. ^^ '^^" ^ '''''^'' <^'^^^S- ^r the 
hyeartoyS7of thelJt'" ^^t^"^^ ^^^^""* in the improvement 
^ Pairs Wher evlSr„r«,^h'^ ^' '''''' ^°'^'^*y' »^«*"«t, and 
^eddemandtrTur^^l\"s1bil " 5,'^^^^^^^^^ - the 




W^ov^Z^ryZ^J^ ^^'^ i-^r any great impro^meni 
%i^g the wines tLm««lJl»^T^ *** '" ^^^ ^^^^"^ ^^ "akiug and 

i'?'e, and that T Si 't ^"'""^^ to make a good and uniform quality 
i^iiities tiZ^LflZ^f *^V' '^".' ^°^ '^^ necessary WanI 
^^of ^Zi.^^T^^^^^^^^"^^ the juice of the grape until such 

m ^hZ^LlTA'lflT ''"''''' n^ more prffitKle for trem 
k'^dfaciSg WifZZ'' P^'"'''' *''** «^'" *°d the required 
m. and Wine fa^to,^!<f»w"^,f'"P*'''^' ^*^« '^^-^^ formed in many 
I !">rrounZ° /**^*?"®^ *°<* ^^^^''^ established, at which the erapes 
f ounding country are purchased, careftilly assorted and efaS 
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and each class made into such wine as in the J^f §'"«•'* f*]|f„?P»- 
they are best adapted. This system of wine making is one that ;^ l 
been recommending in our reports and otherwise for years past ai^ 
Scelhat it is bing so generally adopted. It is the only systeiJ 
can secure good and uniform brands of wine, a^id f ^^Jem chari| 
and command for them a market at home or abroad. Ihe evidenc^ 
prosperity manifested by such wine making companies are conclu8,v| 
?o the satisfactory profits made on the capital invested m this maw^ 
TheprSesprd ibrVapes-from twenty dollars to twenty-five doB 
per to^-are very satisfactory to the growers. Well cultivated | 
?lrds of the California grape are made to yield in this way a net anj 
fnJome of from fifty dollars to one hundred dollars per acre C^odl 
yardT of choice table grapes yield "^u<'\arger incomes^ The Musci 
Alexandria have averaged for years as high as two hundred and 8ey| 
dollarrnS per acre; while the Black Hamburg Black Malvoile,| 
Golden Chas^selas haVe netted four hundred and fifty dollars, and I 
Alexandria Muscat has paid a profit of seven hundred and seventyJ 

'''wTp^eLSese figures to our grain farmers and ask them tfitf 
not be better to plant vineyards on some portions of their lands J 
have been cropped with grain nntil the annual product scarjlyj 
the expense necessary to secure' it. Such lands are sfU good tori 
vine,^nd in this way ma^ be made in a few years to yield a handx 

'"^n^nn^^of grain exhaust and impoverish the^il tl^ 
recuperates and improves it. While gram requires plantmg y^ 
grape vines once planted and in bearing will yfld annual cr^s I 
Erne There has never yet been in the State a iailnre of the| 
croi from drought or any other cause. While we would encouraP 
Sfa^ers oS the plains to plant vines, and thus diversity ther 
we do not forget that we have thousands of acres of most exceUeirt| 
Und borderini the foothills, generally known as "red land, aadj 
area in the foothills themselves, that for wine making and raism cii 
clnnot be excelled in the world. France a,nd Germany have hewU 
been our strongest opponents in the introduction ot our wines m^ 
markets of the world While we regret the present devastatingi 
between them as a great calamity, not only to themselves, but t« I 
kSlg^nerally, we are not insensible of the advantages accrmngH 
of our industries as a result of that war. Among those mdtf 
already most favorably affected thereby are grape growing andi 
mikine and we hope our people will not be slow to make the iJl 
t^^df 'a^irs thu? accruiSg,^nor in taking the -cessa^ stepB t| 
der those advantages permanent and profitable. A late ruling 
domSoner of Internal Revenue, to the effect, that BparWmg. 
mad^^^om the native grapes, or from ^^^^^^ P^duced from sucM 
Subject to taxation, while all such wines ^f^^^^^^J^J^I^^^Z^ 
or foreign wines is subject to taxation under the Internal Revenu i 
is most favorable to the wine interests of our State. il 

PBUIT CULTTJRE. 

Fruit culture in California is becoming one of ow most^^jj 
industries. For sgme years before the completion of the ovejianj 
;°c^5 Sh/cons2<iueIt .>peningpf the Eastern ^ai*et« f or on^^? 
fSts', those engaged ©xteasferely in raising fruit for sale iouna 
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a^e the business satisfactorily reinunerative. The fact that frmts 
€ ;W portions of our State mature from three to four weeks eSer 
l^^the same kinds do m the Atlantic States, the acknowledged supe^ 
Jpty.of the California frmts over those of the East and the imnrn^/l 
.liKties lately introduced for shipping fruits a^St ianVe ^v l-Iil 
^affecting most favorably this industry in our State ^ ' 

Again, our growers are learning by experience the varieties best 
kdapted to the different localities and climates of our StatefS to the 
Urkets upon which they depend for sales, and are graft nTand bud 
Ijiflg and improving their orchards and fruit accordingly. ThfvTe ako 
r Igtimg and adopting a better system of economy in management Less 
^t 18 now allowed to go to waste in the orchards than former yll 
ji, either dried or. fed to stock or made into vinegar, and thus in onTwav 
|ir another made to swell the profits of the yea^s operations. ^ 

FRUITS m THE MOUNTAINS. 

^he display of fruits at the last State Pair from our mountain coun- 
y^ made one of the most valuable and interesting features of the exM 
ihon. A comparison of the same varieties with those r^sed in ^he 
^y Illustrated very strikingly the superiority of the former in many 
ipectsover the latter. The mountain fruit is more highly KreT 
|re compact and finer grained, and more tart and juicy^ The mo^n' 
l^^frmt ripens much later, and is also much superior to that Tf the 
Bttey m keeping qualities. The same varieties of- apples for instance 
Vripen m the valleys in September, when raised in the mounteSras 
feUp as Placerville, will keep well until February or MaSi and ev^n 
fe ^fore becoming mellow and good for eatinrpurposes Th's 
t! * f one of immense value to our State as a frtdt erowin^ 

■ mCs ""l wfr ^tr'""' ^^^^^'^ ^^'^*«'' ^PP'«« Srelf Sof 
«utl L , ^^'^ ®"^*^'® "s to enjoy a plentiful sunnlv of o-rf-ei. 

iS&fortlwi^^^^^V- J^r4-f-t means at XVomS 
|Hie jioard for coUeetmg reliable statistics of many of our products 
P^ it impossible for us to report even approxLately afto the 

tewmvof1h*^f''S,r%^ " '""'^'^'^ ^« ^" ilKationof 
^S; if^ the foothills and mountains to this industry, and the 

Wths of A^nT"/ ':" 'I''' ^'r^^'^' ^« *••« ^««»^«d thWurLg 
titinevarf f-^P*' ^^Pt^^^her, and October last, from the orchard! 

poMS C vX f .i^'T-T •'r'^'""'^ **^«^«^°d dollars 
In th» «1 Z- .^^'"® "^ **'® dried and winter fruits produced 
NtWsthrvawtfV ^' '"•*' T'! P'-o'^^Wy equal this^amolt 
PB anw f *'"^ °^ *^^ ^"»®« ai'd brandy made within this same 
TAm'J^f:^'^ and shipped to Lramento fortanuS 
I'Cd and fi/t^i **'''*h''/?,"^''' ""T' *°^ ^« ^»^« the sum of 
^ "uCe iT« Si "T"** dollars as the value of the product of 
b^^^tZJT^^ section of one of our mountain counties which 
Ir^d WorfM ^^ contained not a fruit tree or a vine, and was con 
I we Stf tr^* ^"^^ *'^1 ^^J'' *^** ^o'^W be mined from^ts S 
^lihisS !* a very large proportion of the land embraced 

^SSfrates a^d^^w'^T'^^P'^^n '"> be purchased 

liiffSL^t^'i^^ *^^^ one out of twenty of the occunied 

(S^^l^ofi^'iltural resoBreeftof-tlke mountain districts of our 
»e tormed. It is a remarkable fact that the ownera of nearly 
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every one of the most/ valuable orchards and vineyards that have 
duced these astonishing results made their beginning m a small way,^ 
doubtful experiments. With no other capital but good health ai 
will to work, they have, by patient economy, frugahty, and perseve: 
industry, accumulated valuable fortunes for themselves and at the- 
time become benefactors to their fellow men. Let those of our f 
citizens who are without labor, if they would enjoy like thrift and 
perity, imitate their example, 

SHEEP HUSBANDRY. 

This is another industry well adapted to our climate, and one thatj 
proved very successful and profitable here. The seasons are so mild i 
favorable that the increase is very rapid, and the ranges have beeng 
erally so good heretofore that flocks have not required any additioi 
food. The wool has as a general thing considerably more ihan paid 
expenses of keeping, herding, and shearing the flocks, while the incp 
of sheep, with good care, has averaged at least seyenty-hve per( 
per annum. Those who ten years ago started in the business with afi 
hundred head of sheep and have remained in it, can now count* 
flocks by the thousands and tens of thousands. Of late years, howe^ 
a considerable difiiculty has been experienced by the owners ot la 
flocks to secure suflicient pasture for them. The ranges have been ( 
tailed by the appropriation of the public lands for other agricniti 
purposes, and owners of sheep are finding it necessary to seek ot 
ranges or buy the land required to support their fl<>?|^s- ^^^^^^^^J*, 
precaution or provision for an unfavorable season like that ot eigMj 
hundred and sixty-three and eighteen hundred and sixty-four, or t 
fore part of the present Winter, the owners of large flocks are i»> 
certain to meet with heavy losses whenever such seasons occur A| 
by allowing the condition of the sheep to become low, the staple on 
wool clip of the succeeding shearing is materially injured. IM 
circumstances point to the necessity of adopting a different systeni 
sheep husbandry. We would suggest the seeding down portions 
least of ranges to alfalfa, some of which might be used for pasture 
ing the season when the natural grasses are the poorest, and por 
for cutting hay to be used when it may become necessary. We w 
here also repeat our former recommendations— that the tarmers 
State enter upon the practice of keeping small flocks of sheep on 
farms in connection with their cows, hogs, and other farm stocK. 
they will diversify and increase the industries and multiply tnei 
upon which they depend for the receipts and profits <> ^^^ *^^^'. „ 
may also in this way provide a ready supply of meats ^ot the^^^^^ 
at all times without even feeling the cost. A few acres of Oh^e ci 
set aside as a general stock pasture and a stack of wheat straw w 
about all the provisions necessary to keep up a respectable suppiy , 
live stock for the farm. 

WOOL. 

While, for want of reliable information on tlie subject, we are 
to state the number of sheep in the State, or the increase ^^m ] 
year, we are able from commercial reports to give the annual wou, 
and thus indirectly show the rapid increase of our flocks. Vnnu^^ 
five years commencing in eighteen hundred and sii^ty-three ana 
with eighteen hundred and sixty-eight, the average annual id<^^»^ 
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J^ght was fourteen million °wo hundred ^« ^5 ^ff^*^? ^'"'1^^^ ^""^ 
ffifty-seven pounds, while tLS eighteen hunE^"*T ^^^"'^'^'^ 
'Sfleen million four hundred and fMw«!« fk ^"^^^^d. and sixty-nine 
'^pounds, showing an i^erSset'St^XTfV^^^^ 
I twenty-two thousand six hundred pouSsiE^^Z.^'^f?^ 
rt»8e was attributable to scareitv of food or+t.^. to f ^* ^^ 

at poor condition of the aheZ tLoIIZ *^Yf°«ei and conse- 
,4 shows a larger inerelntn^n^n^p'revS'yL^^^^^^^^^ 

fs;hi4^.sLnh?urnd-«^S^ 

ta three hundred and seventy thousand ««4 h,^f f r^" '^?^^^''^' ^"^^ 
^,8nd three millions six hundred and fet ^ '^?u '''"^ ^^tJ-five 

liirfhsionof blood of long wooledsKenw^^^^ >«. suggested that 

frtofthe flocks of the Stltl ^ ^ ^^ ""^ improvement to 

OOTTON. 

tee nr^^**°!. ^ ^^^^ ^*" *^® varieties known as the Petit Onlf a„H 

SSthTSrs'tTter ^r'^ ?'. ^^^^ ^<>- Sf same 
*«ed judges lood ^'^ *^ ^""^ pronounced by 

"'^J'theretSf i!f loL'r"''\P"'P*f °S' *"^ "n^rketing the 
'C'lltiv^tion wL K^^^'^ anyhope of encouragement by the 
*«<l Sl7 -^ abandoned. Experiments have been made in 
^rienclT T^ ^^^ P^«* seasonf however, by a gentSn of 
ilA^y.^ ^ cotton culture in the Mississinni irJiZ °^Kr:f^°5 




. T^e aveVaffl^vTrw^nr^A+T" P^o^^^^^ie prosecution of this 
'0ttisiHfI!r# J^®ir **^ ^^•^tton per acre in the Mississinni 
"ft pJlnds wi^'n ^r"'!?' ^^"^ ^y '^^ experimei^ refS 
^y then; * ^oard of Cotton Brokers of Memphis, Tennessee 

' tke^tenirw ''''«"^"^^*\*^^ ^'^^t "MiddLg 'Upland "of 
«<^ple bemg finer. It has been generally the%oeiv5 
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opinion in 



experimeu 
seem to poiiit 



the South that a good supply of Summer rams was «di^ 
o the successful production of cotton; but the 
ma7e here have proved the fallacy of this theory, and see^ ^ e^»,,^ 
Hs oppoSte aJmore correct, that cotton produced without Summer*^ 

'" Th? Petit Gulf Seed, and varieties derived from it, are recommend, 



RAMIE. 



This textile plant has been experimentally cultivated by a few ial 
viSs ?n"le sLe during the past year. Tbe result see^s to be^ 
factory as to its adaptability to our soil and climate. 1 he great oDsta^ 
£ th7g?nerai cultivation o^f this most valuable fiber has been the w^^ 
of proper machinery to separate and prepare i* Jo\'^^fJ^J^,^S. f 
this machinery shall be introduced, we have no doubt its cultivation 
become a valuable acquisition to California. 



FOREST CULTURE. 

In our report to the Legislature a year since, ^e gave this subject 
full aM cSeful eonsiderltion. In view of the rapid consumption » 
destraction of tWber on this coast, and the natural chmatic mflnen 
oSSSg against the reproduction of natural forests we deemiUfl 
utmost importance that artificial forest culture shal be foster^ 
encouraged in every possible manner. We believe that as a ^n( 
financiaf operation the cultivation of forests for timber, lumber, 
wood in this State may be made eminently successtul- 

For the purpose of calling the attention of our landowners o 
subject, the^BoErd, last Spring, offered fifty dollars for the largest 
tity of useful forest trees planted during the year. 

We have now three claimants for this premium: E. F. fiKen 
Thomas Edwards, of Sacramento county, ^"^^ J/^/« '^£t**"''^ 
Alameda county. Aiken states that he has planted of Lombardj 
and Balm of Gilead, five thousand; mnlticaulis, se\ 
dred- morus alba, twenty-five hundred; CalitorL™ — ~- ^ 
- '' • ' merican white maple, four thousand; American white 
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jdwardfl' trees are domg well. He estimates the probable expense of 
j^and cultivation at about ten dollars per year, and remarks that in 
,^ years he expects to have fence posts enough to fence all his own 
]^d»nd some to spare for his neighbors. 

Stratton proves that he has planted out on flfty-three and a half acres 
jf land thirty thousand blue gum (or eucalyptus globulus) trees, and 
tjiee thousand red gum trees. His trees were planted in forest form 



for planting in J^^"^^'\J'\- , • ^i^„ TiTg-eed Valley will be planted^ bu^ ""-—7-- r- o — •"■'" "^^d woioiiiaunsu m lorest rorm 

cotton the coming Sp"ngj »»« ?^^ "^au ge s^ of great value to the Stat «'"'""' * ^^^^ teet high. They are planted eight feet apart each way 

success. Its general ^^^Iti^^t^^^J.^SJ j'tndusSs It would fnrnj They were grown from seed gathered in December, eighteen hunS 

both to agricultural ^^^ manufactun^g^^^^^ jn>» ,„/eixty.e ght from trees belonging to Stratton th^u s^even yea" s oR 
7£l7t iVw ^ost 2cS t'o fir Until Jur industries .rMmm estimates the cost at about one hundred and fiftv Zu... ... 

SvLified and multiplied as to gi^« ^^l^*'^ ^'PPj^y'^I'LVosST '"'' 
naiif«^;« POT, nfiver come up to a proper maximum of prosperity. 



auo ./ -o / - -&-"& "^ •^"'•■au^'jii meu oevtsu years oiu. 

Stratton estimates the cost at about one hundred and fifty dollars per 
„re before any revenue will have been derived from them, which he 
thinks will probably be in about seven years. The eucalyptus is a native 
of Australia, where it is considered a very valuable forest tree, being 
ised extensively for piling, flooring, and other purposes. Thus it will be 
nen that we have made a beginning in the cultivation of artificial 



IMPROVEMENTS IN STOCK. 



thousand; American white mapie, lour i,uouB»xiu, ^"V'";'"" 'ir^i 

five tfebusand; English elm, two thousand; Spanish chestnnt, foW 

3Jed;"Americ'an chestnut, 'five hundred He ^em^^ks: The 1^^ 

'^" • Bd from the Atlantic States at consiow 

t March last, and have done so well that^^^ 



varieties were imported from the Atlantic States 
expensfe and planted in March last, and have done so 
ordered rSeveral thousand to set out the commg season. 
«,a«l«^iikye ffrown from four to seven feet this season. 



dred;^]^American 
varieties were i^^-- 
expen^e and planted in 

ordered (Several thousan » x .li,- - „^„ < 

maple liWe grown from four to seven feet this season . 

fcfci-ds proves that he has seven thousand locust trees, hall 0, 
half two years old since they were planted out in the fo™ 01 » 
Ktog'Se four years old hom the seed. They f'^^ Pj^'^^^'^J, 
altern^tefy eight and ten feet apart, and four feet apart in t»e 



The annual exhibition of stock, both horses and cattle, at the State 
ociety Fair the past few years have shown most conclusively that Cali- 
imia 18 Dot surpassed by any other portion of the world as a stock 
irowing country The appearance on the Fair grounds at the last exhi- 
rtion tor the first time of many superior specimens of imported 
horoughbred horses, cattle, and sheep indicates that our people fully 
ppweiate the advantages to be secured by the introduction of the best 
greeds of animals. The improvement indicated in our California bred 
!?u°^®n l?^'*"?**"?^ ^'^^ ^^^^^ ^""^ creditable performances on the track 
TJ ■ ^''^t'lo. lodgment and intelligence of our stock breeders and 

iOKl oft£ wori? '*^^"'* "^^"^ '^* °" '^^^^^^^ '^^y present the best turf 

aENERAt CONDITION OP THE STATE. 

was generally anticipated that the completion of the Pacific Eail- 

wouid bring to our shores a large immigration from the eastern 

i8f«nlJ"," -^ ^^'^^^ "^ ^ '^""S* additional circulating capital, and 

e4uenuy give a general impulse to business on this coast. For 

in«f,^°^ generally understood and much to be regretted, these 

^^iwions have not been realized to the extent expected. On the 

•»»io',,'ir P^i'obants, manufacturers, mechanics, and many classes of 

hto?i!?"!.f. ^ound themselves, by this event, brought face to face 

icttltnwwP®!''?" ^^*^ ^^^ merchants, manufacturers, mechanics, and 

»oriH K * • * ® ®^«*ei"'» States, not only in the general commerce of 

^ Wear' o V° s'lPPlyiig thousands of necessary articles of eonsump- 

■' ,' ^"^i'se to the people of the States and Territories of the 

m. y*^^ eastern competitors had the advantage of us in many 

ineir habits of living were more frugal and economical; 



Pv< 



wts 

mot) — e" """^"o "' uYiug wei-e more in _ 

taJT^ business more close and careful. ^Their products had 
» them^ cheaper labor. They were satisfied with less profits. 
<l 8n«ta-^"T ^^^"^ ^^^°^ ^^^ '^^i"* business operations were carried 
'^^mfhl "^^.s rated at an interest of but six and seven per cent 
'^« to fift "^ which we were operating was rated at from 

"weeu per cent. "With such odds against us it could not be T 



bii-n 
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otherwise than that all our industries would feel the effects of the con^ 
test. They did feel it. General disappointment at the turn things had 
taken ensued, and general depression of all kinds of business was the 
consequence. The natural resources of the State are too great and valu. 
able to lie dormant. The determination, perseverance, and energy of oni 
people cannot be conquered, and we now see on all sides evident indica. 
tions of change for the better. Greater prudence and economy in life 
and business is the order of the day. Large tracts of land, heretofore 
held at extravagant speculative prices, are being broken up into small 
farms and sold for agricultural purposes at reasonable rates. A greater 
variety and diversity of agricultural and mechanical industries are being 
introduced. A healthy commerce is growing up between the Pacific and 
Atlantic States, to the mutual advantage of all The surplus capital of 
foreign countries is feeling and preparing its way for safe and permanent, 
investment among us, and promises to reduce to reasonable rates the 
interest on money. Eents and labor are moderating their demands in 
accord with the general changes of the times, and the Board feel war- 
ranted in congratulating the people of the State upon the flattering pros- 
pects of substantial progress and improvement in the immediate future. 



PERMANENT IMPROVEMENTS. 



During the past year the Board have made many valuable improve- 
ments and additions to^the society's property. In connection with the 
county, which has always manifested the most enlightened liberality 
toward the society, an addition has been made to the pavilion which has 
increased the capacity of the building for exhibition purposes one half. 
Other impi'ovements of an important and permanent character have also 
been made to the building. At the park all the stalls have been raised 
and furnished with permanent roofs and doors. Over the different gate- 
ways, other than the main entrance and exit gates, have been constrxicted 
comfortable sleeping apartments for the accommodation of grooms and 
others having the care o,f valuable stock during the Fairs. Also, new 
and appropriate judges', reporters' and visitors' stands have been erected, 
and other valuable and necessary improvements of a permanent charac- 
ter made. The expense to the soefiety for these improvements has been 
the 'sum of six thousand dollars. 

PURCHASE OF REAL ESTATE. ' 

The northern half of the inclosed grounds used by the society hafll 
heretofore belonged to an association known as the Union Park Associ-| 
ation. The original cost of the property to the association was seven i 
thousand two hundred dollars, divided into seventy-two shares of one | 
hundred dollars each. By an understanding at the organization of tbe| 
association, the society were to have the free use of the ground for pur-l 
poses of the Fair for an indefinite time, but the rents went to the associ-| 
ation. The society have purchased fifty-two shares of the property a*f 
the original cost, or five thousand six hundred dollars, and will P^<^^^3^| 
be able to obtain the remaining sixteen shares at the same rate. TM 
south half of the park grounds are held by the society under a 1®^®®^! 
ninety-nine years, at a nominal rent. The whole park has been re^^^f 
for the ensuing year for three thousand six hundred and sixty dollar8i| 
the lessee at his own expense to put the whole place in condition for to^| 
Bociety's Fair, 
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Balance m treasury January 30th, 1870 

pnexpended appropriations * 

Total receipts for the year '....,..* 



Cash assets for the year 

CONTRA. 



2,838 00 
33,932 60 

*36,879~44 



Incidental expenses 

Permanent improvements... $28,428 68 

Paid for real estate... ^>^^^ ^^ 

^ 5,600 00 

Total expenditures — ^ 



Deficit in treasury , 



40,028 68 

The State owes the society a balance nr ,ir».i^. 
theyear^which will soon be pSd-ortLl.^r'' appropriations for 
will reduce the deficit in the tZ^nry^rt^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^'^ ^^^b 

hundred and forty-nine dollars and tw;nty!four c^^^^^^^^^ '^^'''^' ^^ ^^^ 

THE FAIB FOR EIGHTEEN HUNDBED AND SEVENTY-ONE 

to end a new and oolpreien^^^^^ To 

Jjblished at once, embricing t^ pKro^t^" *>^ Prepared and 
K and offering liberal preminms^Sr thd^^^^^ '^^^?,^^:^ on the 

jrespondeuce, circulars, and an extensive Strib^W^^^^ ^^ ^^^^'^^^^l 
F propose to reach the renre^onf «f ,vi« T.^' . ^^^^ ^^ premium lists 

Endeavor to wake up \u'ZT:iZlZa SaV^'T^ ^" ^^^ ^^^^ 
Nopment, and in the general exhS^Jao ^^^,^^«^i^terest in their 
Ne coming Pair. We propo e S^^^^^^^^^^^^ ^^ '^^ P^^^^^t^ 

N competent person to visit Ib behalf of ^dJ^^^ ^^ ^ reliable 

K ^^^17 important locality in the State for ^/'^f^^tf ^^ive of the 
7«tmg the active cooperation of all the Ia^^^ ^""^^^^ Purpose of 

f *e society, and collecting valuable fact^s and Z^r^^^^ ^f the^efibrts 
«^nd resources for publiltion and genlaf disS >.^' ^^^^«^ 
;^J; In the furtherance of these obfects we s^^ ^* ^^^^ ^^^ ' 

Ja perfect good understanding between th^Stafp^^^ *^ ^^^^b- 

Ithe !vf ^?^^ ^^^^*3^ Societief now rrl«ized t^ ^T^^I ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ 
ll^e exhibitions of each, and to Unf t^!^ ^^^^^^ to the times 

gof such societies may be repr^^^^^^^^^ hTtL^^^TK^^^'' ^^^ ^^^^h 
l^braced in their district ^ the '^e£^^^^ 
l^' ^.To secure the success of tLf nlan w^^^^^^ ^^ *^« State 
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FI]^AE"OIAL EEPOET 



STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY 



roR 



THE YEAR 1870- 



Date. 



1870. 
January 30. 



On what account. 



RECEIPTS, 



Amount. 



May 30 

July 20 

August 18 

Septembers... 
September 12. 



September 13. < 

u 
ii 

iC 

September 14. 

a 
u 

September 15. 



September 16. 

u 

September 17. 



Unexpended appropriations 

From Dr. Eenz 

Eobert Allen, rent of Park 

Memberships 

Eobert Allen, rent of Park 

Eobert Allen, rent of Park 

Eebate on currency 

Samuel Poorman, p^ol privilege 

For bar privilege 

Eemittanee to I. N. Hoag, returned 

Auburn 

Eeceipts at Park, Thomas Hall 

Eeceipts at Pavilion, J. Smith 

Entries to races 

Eeceipts at Park 

Eeceipts at Pavilion 

Entries to second race added 

Entries to third race 

Eeceipts at Park 

Eeceipts at Pavilion 

Entries to races 

Eeceipts at Park 

Eeceipts at Pavilion 

Entries to first and second races 

Entries to third race added 

Eeceipts at Park 

Eeceipts at Pavilion 

Entries to races 

Eeceipts at Park 



from 



$2,883 00 

6 00 

500 00 

930 00 

500 00 

300 00 

1 00 

2,000 00 

85 00 

50 00 

1,990 00 

1,925 50 

520 00 

2,140 00 

1.352 50 
500 00 . 
480 00 

1,961 00 

1 186 50 

680 00 

2.353 75 
1 191 50 

670 00 
300 00 

1,739 30 
850 50 
440 00' 

1,017 26 
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Date. 



September 17... 



On what account. 



Amount. 



January, 1871,.. 



Eeceipts at Pavilion 

Entries to races -1*!!!!!!!!!!!. 

Purses returned !.!]!!!!!!!!!..!.['[ 

Cider privilege .*...'...*!..!.!!... 

Eent of refreshment room ....'!..! 

Balance from J. E. Smith ..........!!....! 

Collected for memberships sold at eiection! 

Memberships sold since election 

State warrant ^^ [ 

Eobert Allen, rent of Park!!!.!.....!.!!!!'.**'].* 

Eobert Allen, balance of rent M.l , 

E. S. Carey, rent ....!.!!!. 

J. C. Carroll & Co., rent feed house.!.!. !. 7 
A. A. Wood, rent of Park 



$361 50 

890 00 

542 00 

52 20 

25 00 
10 50 
15 00 
85 00 

5,000 00 
489 00 
411 00 

26 00 
50 00 

305 00 



Balance in hands of Treasurer at last election 
State appropriation not yet received 



[Amount of indebtedness.. 
Total . 



$36,815 30 

61 84 

3,000 00 



$39,877 14 
151 54 



$40,028 68 
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Date. 


On what account. 


Amount, 


1870. 

January 30 

January 30 

Mav30 


CASH PAID TO TREASUBER. 
T? T Rrri"WTi Trpasnrftr ar nfir receint 


$2,883 00 
500 00 


T? T Tirn'wn Trpafinrfir as Der receint 


930 00 


H. T. Brown, Treasurer, as per receipt 


500 00 


A n 0*11 at. 2 


T?. T Brown Treasurer, as ner receint. 


300 00 


September 5 

September 12... 


T?. T T^rnwTi Trf*aflnrfir as ner receint 


2,000 00 
3,915 50 


T? T Tirnwri Treasnrftr as ner receint 


Tk T T5mwTi Tr Aafiurer as ner receint 


1,460 00 
3,492 50 


September 13... 

u 


T? T BrriWTi Treasurftr aa ner receint 


T? T Tiyo'WTi Trftaaurftr as ner receint 


570 00 


September 14. . . 
September 15. . . 


T? T Tim"wn Treasurer as ner receint 


3,125 00 


E. T. Brown, Treasurer, as per receipt 

T? T l^Tow^n Treasurer as ner receint 


3,575 25 

' 1,700 00 


September 16... 
September 17... 


T? T Tirnw^Ti Treasurer as ner receint 


2,589 80 


T? T Brn-wn Treasurer as ner receint 


1,456 25 


R T Brown. Treasurer, as ner receint 


1,472 00 


October 8 

October 10 

November 1 

November 14... 

u 


R T "Bto'wti Treasurer as ner receint 


26 00 


R T ' Brown Treasurer, as ner receint 


489 00 


"R, T Brown Treasurer, as ner receint 


411 00 


B., T, Brown, Treasurer, as per receipt 

R T Tlmiw-n TreflftnTer as ner receint 


50 00 
11 50 


1871, 
Januarys 


P T T^rmvTi Treasnrer as ner receint 


5,000 00 


■p rp "RT^ri-HT-n 'Tr^eflsn rer as ner receint 


305 00 


January 23 


T? T Timw^n Treasnrer as ner receint 


53 50 


Balance in hands of Treasurer at last election 
Total 






$36,815 30 
61 84 




$36,877 14 
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1870. 
January 30. 



On what account. 



February 7. 
February 8. 



DISBURSEMENTS. 



Robert Beck's salary for January 

W. B. Eeady, premium ' 

John N. Andrews, engraving 

I. N. Hoag, balance for writing report, 1868 
and 1869 .?.............. 

E. S. Bingham, premium 

Withington & Bagley, ^jremium 

Crump, fixing seats for election [ 

Thomas Hall, clerk at election .,.. 

B. Bullard, clerk at election [,.[,,, 

Mrs. Graham, premium []\ 

Eobert Beck, salary for February.. 

Mrs. Cronkite, premium ..,...,,. 

Daily Record^ advertising. 

D. Gardiner, wood ..]*.* 

J- S. Harbison, trees and planting 

April 1 Robert Beck, salary for March.... 

April 2 F. Foster, binding books 



February 17... 
February 22... 

March 4 

March 7 

March 8 

March 29 



April 12 
April 18 
April 27 
May 4... 
May 12. , 



May 19. . 
June 7... 
June 18.. 
June 29.. 



(t^ 

July 9 

{% 13... 

Jttly 18... 

W 26... 
% 30... 
August 1. 



^8t2., 



Augu, 

I^st4... 
r^st 15.< 



Post Office bill . 

Sacramento Reporter, advertising 

Henry Freeman's bill 

Robert Beck, salary for April... 

Express envelops and ink 

Postage stamps, currency, $5 

Robert Beck, salary for May 

W. A. Latin, premium 

R. J. Merkeiy, premium , 

100 Wells, Fargo & Co.'s envelops 

100 postage stamps, currency, |3....... 

350 postage stamps, currency, $7 

Express charges on " Trotting Rules ' 

Robert Beck, salary for June 

W. Fern, premium 

J. ]^. Andrews, engraving 

Thonias Edwards, premium 

Miss M. Myers, premium 

Rippon & Hill's bill 

R. Walton's bill, lumber , 

i250 postage stamps, currency, |5 

100 Wells, Fargo & Co.'s envelops 

Latch key to office 

Grinding scissors 

National Turf Congress Rules ..], 

D. 0*Connor, carpenter 

Robert Beck, salary for July 

Insurance on Park buildings 

P. Qhfbtterton^ ca»rpenter 



61 



Amount. 



$150 00 


10 


00 


30 


m 


200 oa 


5 


00 


2 


00 


1 


00 


5 


00 


10 


00 


40 


00 


150 00 


3 


00 


3 


00 


12 


00 



30 00 

150 00 

37 50 

8 00 

3 00 

10 00 

150 00 

6 

4 



50 
50 



150 00 

5 00 

25 00 

5 00 

2 70 

6 30 
75 

150 00 
15 00 

3 12 
30 00 
10 00 
13 00 
15 00 

4 50 

5 00 
75 
50 

30 00 

3 00 

150 00 

160 00 

40 00 
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August 18.. 



Wilkes' Spirit of the Times, advertis- 

ing, currency ^^^^ *^ 

Admission fee to National Turf Con- 
gress, currency ^5 00 

Post office order for above 1 OU 



August 20 

August 23 

li 

li 
ti 

August 30 

September 1. 
September 5, 
September 8. 
September 10. 
September 12. 
September 13, 
Sei)tember 15 
September 19 



Currency • ^^^^ ^^ 

E. Walton & Co., lumber 

I. K Hoag, canvassing, on account 

Post office bill 

Mrs. Sbipman, premium • 

Eootb & Co., bill of shakes 

B. Dennery's bill of spittoons 

I. N. Hoag, on account of canvassing 

K. Beck, salary for August and September... 

P. Chatterton, on account, carpenter 

H. S. Crocker & Co,,' stationery, etc 

James Contell, show eases 

F. M. Henderson, carpenter 

W. A. Mott, washing drilling 

James McGinn, labor •• 

N. Hoag to W. P. Coleman, on account. 
To W. P. Coleman, the following bills: 

A. Hamburger's $28 25 

B. Hamburger's 8 25 

Joseph Bailey's 7 00 

G.C. Hall's 1. 75 

Mrs. F. Blackleach's 16 00 

Badger's 1 25 

Bert. Neveirs 21 60 

E. Dale's /. 5 25 



September 20. 



H. O. Hale, building ticket office 

David Woods, carpenter 

E. P. Wingate, Marshal at Park 

James H. Johnson, cleaning Pavilion 

C. T. Jennings, Entry Clerk, lower Hall.. 

Samuel Deal, main gatekeeper 

S. Jones, labor at Hall 



James Miller, police.. 

D. Van Horn, police 

W. F. Knox, on account of new roof 

F. S. Lardner, Superintendent upper Hall- 
Mrs, M. B. Jackson, chambermaid 

P. Canagher, police 

a. G. W, McCurdy, doorkeeper 

Norton Bush, premium... 

P. W. Burnett, fixing shafting. 

Thomas Hall, Ticket Clerk at Park 

George T. Glover, Ticket Clerk at Park .... 



»175 28 

100 46 

50 OO 

8 00 

3 00 

500 00 

6 00 

50 00 

300 00 
40 00 
34 00 

140 00 
16 50 
10 00 
12 00 
50 68 



89 35 

136 46 
1^2 50 

30 00 
50 00 
36 00 
30 00 
6 00 
18 00 

24 00 
500 00 

70 00 

15 00 

9 00 

32 00 

25 00 

137 00^ 
30 00 
24 00 




September 20... Thomas Byrne, labor at Hall. 
Henry France, engineer.. 
Wachhorst's bill.. 
J. W. Andrews' bill.. 
A. C. Bidwell, gatekeeper.. 

John Shellars, police 

J. T. Carey, Entry Clerk,...,'.'.',**!'*.'**,*; 

N. V. Hatch, carpenter .[,,[,. 

N. E. Hathaway, carpenter 

W. S. Gray, fireman .,..? 

W. J. Wallace, Ticket Clerk *at Park*. 

J. W. Taylor, gatekeeper 

H. MeKeune, carpenter 

H. Lane, labor [..,.,[] 

Patrick Lynch, labor 

Howard Campion, premium...,...!.,.!!! 

H. M. Willard, stairkeeper !!!!' 

William Mace, doorkeeper !!!!!' 

George Bingham, fireman !!!!!!! 

Barney Flinn, labor '!"!' 

S. P. Hyde, gatekeeper !!!!!!! 

Isaac Galloway, labor 

E. P. Bartlett, police !!..!!!!!!!!!!!!! 

C. L. Knowles, Superintendent.... 

Maurice Conner, labor 

A. H. ISTorton, carpenter.. 



September 26.. 



P. Chatterton, carpenter (balanced 

P. W, Cafierty, police ..'.*!!!!!!!!"** 

Eobert Williamson, premium . 

^' ^'iP.^'J,?''' ^^^^^ ^^ Secretar!y*'s*office!!!! 

Kussell & Winterburn, printing bill 

Yan Every & Son, premium 

Jesse Slaughter, whitewashing, etc...,! 

G. W. Whitlock, decorating hall, etc...!!!!! 

Sacramento Beporter, advertising 

San Francisco Spirit of the Times, advert'isinff 

VV . I. Stoddard, canvassing San Francisco... v 

Miss Landon, premium 

P. M. Chapman, livery bill..!!!!!!!!!!!!!! 

Sacramento Gas Company, gas bill.,!!!!!!!!!! 

P. J. Hopper, advertising 

Parker & Hunt, premium !!!! 

J. E. Smith, Ticket Clerk 

E. H. Pomeroy, Ticket Clerk !!!!!!!!!!**' 

I)avid Bush, gas fixtures (on account)!!!!!! 

S. E. Harvey, stairkeeper 

James Anthony & Co., advertising' etc.'.!!!! 

H. S. Crocker & Co., stationery, etc 

Marysville Standard, advertising... 

John Bruener, rent of furniture, etc! 



$33 00 
82 50 
82 50 
12 50 
30 00 
18 00 
40 00 

122 50 

88 50 

9 00 

24 00 
30 00 
12 00 
30 00 
42 00 

25 00 
18 00 

32 00 
27 00 
36 00 
24 00 
18 00 
18 00 
50 00 
54 00 

33 00 
152 00 

18 00 

129 00 

168 00 

328 00 

5 00 

54 00 

69 00 

69 50 

80 00 

100 00 

5 00 

42 00 

225 00 
12 00 
20 00 
30 00 
25 00 

500 00 
18 00 

259 50 
54 75 
15 00 
68 50 
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Transactions or the 




September 26. 



September 27. 



Whittier, Fuller & Co., glazing 

I. N. Hoag, balance of bill, as audited 

John F. Wall & Co., sawdust ..< 

J. M. Eckfelt, screen wire 

N'orthern Enterprise, advertising 

Stockton Independent, advertising... 

George Scbmeiser, on account of bill 

James McGuire, for bell 

William Caswell, bill posting 

W. P. Michenor, drilling 

Cadwalader & Leonard, office rent, etc 

Petaluma Journal, advertising 

Daily Record, advertising 

Hamburger & Co.'s bill. 

Locke & Lavenson's bill 

Huntington & Hopkins' bill 

Baker & Hamilton's bill 

R. Watson & Co., lumber 

William Crump, watchman 

A. S. Greenlaw, premium 

John Isaacs, police 

IR L. Bampton, stairkeeper 

iBavid Cross, draying 

S. H. Davis, hardware bill 

Orleans Hill Vinicultural Association, pre- 



September 28. 



September 29. 
September 30. 



mmm 

jKeyt & Co., distributing posters 

[Thomas May, draying 

!A. Brokaw, police 

Ia. H. Estell, Ent/y Clerk at Park.... 

jj. H. Sullivan, baluster 

B. F. Cummings, making purses 

■W. L. Comstock, bedstead hire 

Id. G. Webber, straw bill 

John Shellers, police 

I William Harron, Clerk at Park 

Sacramento Journal, advertising 

iW. L. Smith, paper hanging, etc 

|T. D. Scriver, hack hire 

|W. L Stoddard, express 

\ San Francisco Chronicle, advertising.. 

W. H. Keep, premium 

David Bush, on account 

\I>aily Bee, advertising 

'A. J. Holland, police 

IG. W. Leitch, extra night watch 

.jGeorge Schmeiser, on account 

.' Charles Heinrich, premium 

!j. S. Bamber, premium 

iPeter Humrich, hack hire 



$ 25 80 
134 32 

24 00 
153 48 

7 50 

12 00 

250 00 

102 50 

26 OO 

25 73 
3150 

6O0 
62 75 
50 20 
281 55 
35 64 
24 75 
58 5$ 
40 00 

20 00 
30 00 

14 OO 
600 

248 46 

40 OO 

5 50 
4 50 

27 00 
30 00 

6 75 
10 00 

2 50 

192 25 

6 CO 

30 00 

15 00 

21 2T 
42 50 

9 75 

56 00 

10 OO 

500 00 

37 00 

9 00 

6 00 

60 00 

10 00 

18?! 

25 00 



Date. 



October 1. 



October 7. 



« 



October 10. 



October 12. 
October 14. 



October 17. 

a 

October 18. 



State Agricultukal Society. 



On what account. 



San Francisco Bulletin, advertisiiii?.... 

F. S. Malone, livery bill [[] 

P. Johnson, labor [[]] 

W. H. Duncan, clerk [.,.,],[[[[. 

George Herged, wood !.!!.!,!.!.!.! 

John Smith, premium ..',* 

Hunt & Anderson's bill 

Eobert Anderson's bill .,.,[,,,', 

Miss Emmons, premium 

C. H. Krebs, bill 'Z.'.Z'Z 

JSTell Flaherty's entry returned ,''' 

JSr. L. Drew & Co., on account of lumberl 
George Schmeiser, balance of bill 

James Contell, making stand 

K. Smith, carpenter 

T. D. Scriver, bill Z'.'.ZZZ', 

J. R Mckerson, premium *[ 

M. T. Barr, premium .!!!.!!.. 

S. Ryan, carpenter [,,,,,., 

Henry Austin, carpenter 

Barney, carpenter ..!.!.,. 

O. Hannaghan, carpenter .].[[,. 

C, Smiley, carpenter. 



65 



Amount. 



$42 00 
32 50 
21 00 
18 00 

m 00 

8 00 

37 00 

174 74 

10 00 

30 00 

80 00 

1,000 00 

52 23 

85 38 

4 00 

7 50 

75 00 

3 00 

6 00 

7 50 

4 00 
6 00 
4 00 



'N. L. Drew, balance of bill of lumber 392 00 

Estate of C. C. Freeman and J. Sims, hay..! 

J. W. Avery, lumber 

S. Wilinski, premium ......,.......! 

A. J. Steiner, premium ^ ][][] 

C. F. Reed, expenditures .,..!.!!! 

Casey & Dwyer, nails ',..!..*.,!,! 

O. Bonney, premium 

B. Bullard, Assistant Secretary [],[[ 

H. Stone, premium .!!!!.. 

L. Sweeny, premium [[[ 

California Jewelry Company, medals...!!!!!!] 
John Bruener, premium !!! 

C. H. Wattles, carpenter !!.!!!!. 

Mrs. Boggs, premium !!.!...!. 

W.B. Ready, premium !!!!!!!!!!!!!! 

M. S. Bowdish, premium .!!!.!! 

D. Flint, premium .!.!!!...!..!! 

J. Hutchinson, premium .!!!!!! 

Mrs. W. E. Brown, premium .!!!!!!!!! 

George West, premium. .!!!.'.!!.!..' 

Friend & Terry, lumber !!!!!!!!!.!..!!!! 

George H. Baker, lithograph and dipiomas!! 

J. Creighton, premium : 

Robert Beck, bill of expenditures 



644 50 

43 50 

5 00 

10 00 

1,000 00 

5 37 
10 00 
84 00 
15 00 
20 00 

309 00 
120 00 

6 00 
10 00 
20 00 
10 00 
80 00 
20 00 
30 00 
10 00 

5 18 

416 00 

15 00 

120 50 



Robert Beck, salary for October,.,!!!!!!!!!!!!.*! 150 00 
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Teansactions of the 



Pate. 



October 18. 



September 16,. 
September 19.. 



On what account. 



Amount, 



Enoch Dole, police - 

Pacific Quartz Company, roofing 

H. Eamsay, police 

Pioneer Mills, premium 

Mrs. Powers, for Mrs. Jones, premium 

L. Wilson, carpenter, ten days at $4......... 

E. Erown, to mend chair broken while on 

exhibition ••••• ••; 

J. P. Eainbow, mend swing broken while on 

exhibition ♦•; 

D. Clark, policeman, 6 days at $3 

O'Brian, drayage at Park --••• 

I J. E. Saunders, carpenter, 9i- days at ^4... 
A. M, Womble, Ticket Clerk at Hall, b days 

I at $3 -v ;• 

J. E. Mckeson, membership overpaid 

William Toll, stairkeeper, 6 days at $3 

J. P. Erissell, police, 6 days at $3... 

William Parker, police, 5 days at $3 

J. II. Johnson, police, 7 days at $3 

E. H. Babbit, police, 6 days at $3 

|B, Buttler, police, 6 days at $3 

George Fayior, police, 6 days at $3 

W. A. Fayior, police, 6 days at $3 , 

B. F. O'Dell, police, 4 days at $4 

Gr W. Leitch, stairkeeper, 6 days at 63 

C. L. Dell, Ticket Clerk, 6 days at $3. 

B. H. Murphy, for glass box broken while on 

exhibition 

M. Eichardson, labor — 

._ F. Lang, stairkeeper, 6 days at |3 

James Connell, police, 3 days at $3 

J. W. Perry, labor, 7 days at $3 

G. M. Cornwall, carpenter, 8 days at $4 

Frank Swift, doorkeeper 

H M. Bernard, water tank hinges 

D. F. Gillis 

IE. W. Walton. 

J. H. Wolf. 

D. L. Perkins 

Mrs. William Yule 

J. C. Devine 

S. W. Shaw 

Nash, King, Miller & Co.. 

David Fulton 

Mrs. Goldsmith 

P. Philips 

O'Brian & Dalton 

Miss Jennie Bradley 

Nichols, Falvey & Co ••• 



118 00 
90 00 

6 00 
10 00 

5 00 
40 00 

100 

5 00 
18 00 
30 00 

37 00 

18 00 

5 00 

18 0(1 

18 00 

15 00 
2100 
18 00 
18 00 
18 00 
18 OO 

16 00 
18 00 
18 00 

2 50 
8 50 

18 («l 
9O0 

2100 
32 00 
22 00 
50« 
500 
10 00 

19 « 
28* 

5* 

5(j 

40 <> 

5 

10 



State Agricultural Society. 



Pate. 



On what account. 



September 19... T. B. Jackson 

B. H. Woods 

" Mrs. E. Ellis 

" Miss Helen Low 

" B. Brown..* 

•' Pollard & Carvill 

" Theodore Lerond 

" Jacob Zeek 

Mrs. E. F. Aiken Z,.] 

T. K. Stewart 

" E. F. Aiken 

« K Clark & Co, 

" Baker & Ilami Hon 

C. H. Hubbard .'.\'.*.V.V; 

J. W. Sursea 

" .Matteson& Williamson 

IC, W. Hoyt 

" !E. J. Merkley 

" iMrs. Odbert 

IJohn F. Cooker 

jA. B. Gilbert 

^E. W. Gavitt ', 

!W. Cites 

IE. Soule 

" 'J. C. Meussdorifer 

D.H, Quinn 

J). S. Moulton 

Mrs. Odbert 

A. T. Cotton 

" Hobson& Ayres 

" B. Dennery 

" l£rs. A. S. Morrison ][], 

S. H. Davis 

" ]S"athan Coombs 

L. P. Marshall 

II John Hall 

J. Glucauf. 

" John Hall 

" John Glucauf. 

II , John Dixon (Emma Barnes). 

George Treat 

John Hall 

1^^ John Glucauf. 

J Theodore Winters 

J Theodore Winters 

^^ Theodore Winters 

^^ David Frame 

^^ Alexander Ely 

^j D. W. Downey 

E. H. Branton 
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Amount. 



$ 5 00 

65 00 

10 00 

3 00 

5 00 

50 00 

50 00 

60 00 

46 00 

9 00 

5 00 

8 00 

25 00 

20 00 
15 00 

30 00 

33 00 
5 00 
3 00 
5 00 

35 00 

25 00 
5 00 

25 00 
5 00 
5 00 

5 00 

6 00 
15 00 
20 00 
10 00 

2 00 

10 00 

75 00 ' 

50 00 

40 00 

30 00 

20 00 

60 00 

40 00 

50 00 

30 00 

25 00 

20 00 
fOO 00 

60 00 

75 00 

50 00 
40 00 



20 00 
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Date, 



September 19. 



Transactions of the 



On what accotint. 



George Me Wain. 
L. TJpson. 
L, Upson. 
Peter Burnes. 

C. B. Hoffman. 

D. Berry. 

Alexander Ely 

M.E. LaMurray 

Alexander Ely 

Alexander Ely 

C. H. Shear 

C. B. Hoffman 

Alexander Ely 

Alexander Ely 

Henry Meacham 

C, Barr '- 

A. T. Nordyke 

J. N. Dudley 

Maurice Haley 

E. A. Branton 

E. M. Skaggs 

J. Colgrove 

J. Colgrove 

S. B. Whipple 

J. Colgrove 

F. W. Hatch 

H. W. Hawkins (fine bridle). 

A. A. Trobridge 

Alexander Ely 

N. Coombs ^» • 

E. Jacobs 

Tom Edwards 

E, Jacobs 

E.J. Houston 

C. Youngers 

C. Youngers 

Clark &Cox 

G. N. Sweezy 

C. Youngers 

C. Youngers 

G. K Sweezy 

C. Youngers r- 

C. Youngers 

C. Youngers 

J. E. Eose 

S.Daniels 

J. E. Eose 

J. E. Eose 

S. Daniels 

J. E. Eose 



Amount* 



$30 00 

20 00 

15 00 

10 40 

50 00 

40 00 

30 00 

20 00 

$20 00 

40 00 

50 00 

30 00 

20 00 

15 00 

40 00 

30 00 

20 00 

15 00 

40 00 

15 00 

50 00 

40 00 

40 00 

40 OO 

30 00 

20 00 

20 00 

15 00 
150 00 
50 00 
40 09 
20 00 
15 00 
75 00 
40 00 
30 0« 
25 00 
I5fi« 
50 00 
, 40 00 
30 

15 f 

75*^ 

30' 

25 

15 

50 

40 



State Agricultural Society. 
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Date. 



On what account. 



September 19 



mber , 



S. Daniels 

S. Daniels 

S. Daniels 

S. Daniels 

S. Daniels 

E. Comstock 

P. Burnes 

G. N. Sweezj 

J. D. Patterson 

E. Comstock 

Clark & Cox 

|G. K. Sweezj 

C. Youngers..., 

P. Burnes.. 

C. Green 

A. T. Nordyke 

P, Bui^nes.... 

P. Burnes 

C. Green 

Peter Burnes 

Peter Burnes 

C. Green 

Peter Burnes 

Peter Burnes 

T. MeConnell 

T. MeConnell 

T. MeConnell 

Ellen MeConnell 

T. MeConnell 

J. H. Glide 

A. S. Me Williams 

A, S.Mc Williams 

Ellen MeConnell 

T. MeConnell 

Ellen MeConnell 

W. M. Landrum 

W. T. Wilson 

W. M. Landrum 

Tom Butterfield & Son, 

P. Saxe&Son 

W. T. Wilson 

T. Butterfield & Son 

H. A. Rawson 

W. M, Landrum 

W, T. Wilson 

W. T. Wilson 

P. Saxe&Son 

T. Butterfield & Son 

Gray & Gilmore 

Paid purses at Park 



Amount. 



130 00 
20 00 
75 00 
50 00 
20 00 
20 00 
15 00 
10 00 
30 00 
20 00 
15 00 
10 00 
75 00 
20 00 
10 00 
15 CO 
15 00 
10 00 
20 00 
5 00 

5 00 

6 CO 
6 CO 
5 CO 

30 00 
20 00 
20 (0 
20 00 
20 00 
20 00 
20 00 
20 00 
20 00 
15 00 
15 00 
30 00 
20 00 
20 00 
20 00 
20 00 
20 00 
15 CO 
20 00 
20 00 
15 00 
15 00 
10 CO 
40 00 
45 00 
10,000 00 
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Transactions of the 



Date. 



September ... 
I^ovember 8. 



;N"oveinber 9. 



On what account. 



1869.. 



Amount. 



November 11 
November 15... 
November 16... 
November 17... 
November 18,.. 

November 19.,. 
November 25... 
November 28... 



December 1. 



December 3.... 
December 6.... 



Donation to George Houston 
Hiram Cook, premium.... 
Mrs. J. Devine, premium 

David Bush, premium ,. 

Lewis Deitz, i)remium 

Mrs. W. C. Barrett, premium 

P. A. Espin a, premium 

F. Klotz, wood 

Mrs, M. Oatis, premium 

Larkins & Co., premium 

Fred S. Butler, lettering diplomas.. 
Jerry Woods, police 

B. N. Bugbey, premium 

Yount & Fletcher, painting 

Eobert Beck, salary for November 
iMatteson & Williamson, premium.. 

Robert Allen, bill of work 

J. C. Carroll & Co., feed bill •..•« 

C. T. Wheeler, one share Union Park stock... 
Chris. Green, two shares Union Park stock... 
P. Morrill, one share Union Park stock 



December 7 


(( 


a 


December 8..... 


u 


a 


iC 


December 11...! 



o M. Frey, one share Union Park stock 
George Eowlaud, one share Union Park stock 
F. M. Chapman, four shares Union Park stock 
H. M. Bernard, one share Union Park stock.. 
John T. Carey, one share Union Park stock... 
Robert Allen, one share Union Park stock... 
F. S. Malone, one share Union Park stock.... 



December 12. 
December 14. 



December 15. 
December 19. 
December 20. 



C. G. Carpenter, premmm :" r \. i 

E. M. Skaggs, three shares Union Park stock 

E. M. Skaggs, premium. . ....... ..................... 

W. P. Coleman, one share Union Park stock... 

Robert Beck, one share Union Park stock.... 

Hess & Clark, one share Union Park stock.. 

John N. Andrews, engraving 

H. Wachhorst, silverware 

Whittier <fe Fuller's bill 

N. Clark & Co., premium 

James Farris, one share Union Park stock... 

C. G. Carpenter, premium 

Overpaid premium at Park ••-• 

J. F. Harrison, premium 

M. Willis, music 

Tyree's entrance fee returned 

J. D. Lord, one share Union Park stock, 
E. Mills, fourteen shares Union Park stock 
J. Whitcomb, one share Union Park stock 

George H. Baker, diploma 

Mrs. E. F. Aiken, premium 

B. F. Aiken, premium 



State Agricultural Society. 



Date. 



j)ecember 20.. 
:ij)ecember 22.. 

a 

Peeember 23... 



December 24... 

December 27.... 



December 28.... 



1100 00 

30 00 

10 00 

10 00 

20 00 

500 

5 00 

10 00 

10 00 

15 00 

26 75 

18 00 

40 00 

38 00 

150 00 

75 00- 

41100 

48 011 

100 00 

200 00 

100 00 

100 00 

100 00 

400 00 

100 00 

100 00 

102JijaBuary4., 
l<>JJ5imarj5., 
™aniiary 9... 

buary 12. 

buary 13. 

teuary 14., 

buary 16., 



On what account. 



^December 29.... 

1871. 
January 3 



P. A. Espina, filling diplomas 

J. W. Coleman, one share Union Park stock.. 

E. G. Jefferis, bill printing 

Colusa Flour Mills, premium for 1868 .!. 

I. L. Merrill, use of crockery 

J. A. Mason, one share Union Park stock.... 
California Silk Manufacturing Co., premium. 
N. L. Drew, one share Union Park stock 

D. E. Callahan, one share Union Park stock.. 
B. E. Crocker, one share Union Park stock... 
Estate of John Arnold, one share Union Park 

stock 

Estate of C. A, Peake, one share Union Park 

stock 

Eobert Beck, salary, December 

E. C. Terry, premium 

F. M. Chapman, blanket ; 

William Johnson, premium 




Edwards & Co., stationery 

L. Goss, one share Union Park stock 

Lohman, one share Union Park stock 

H. S. Beals, one share Union Park stock 

G. G. Morgan, one share Union Park stock... 

D. W. Earl, two shares Union Park stock 

T. M. Lindley, one share Union Park stock.. 
John Gillig, one share Union Park stock 

Samuel Jelly, silverware 

Daily Record, printing 

J. Bauquier, three shares Union Park stock.. 
Edgerton k Smith, drawing lease. 

8acramento Meporter^ printing 

John Klotz, wood 

Justin Gates & Bros., bill 



N. Andrews, engraving 

H. S. Crocker & Co., bill .' 

J. P. Eobinson, one share Union Park stock.. 

Summit Ice Company 

Eobert Beck 

Eobert Beck, salary, January 



71 



Amount. 



$60 00 

100 00 
73 50 
15 00 
30 00 

100 00 
50 00 

100 00 



100 
100 



00 

00 



100 00 



100 


00 


150 


00 


25 


00 


12 


00 


8 


00 


58 


50 


100 


00 


100 


00 


100 


00 


100 


00 


200 


00 


100 


00 


100 


00 


89 


50 


7 


00 


300 


00 


10 


00 


12 


50 


8 


25 


18 


25 


6 85 


15 


50 


100 


00 


21 


'74 


19 


50 


150 


00 



$40,028 68 



BUSmESS OF THE MEETING. 

Lni^+k *^^ conamittee were engaged in examining the financial state- 
ly, the President announced that the next business in order was the 
'^'^iou of ofiicers. 
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Transactions of the 



I Lohman moved that the Secretary be instructed to cast the vote of 
the Soeietv for Charles F. Eeed, present incumbent. ., , ,, 

Mr Sd stated that it was not his desire to be reelected; that the 
duties ?f the position were arduous and required much valuable time in 
the r discharge. But he could not fail to discover a somewhat general 
desire to havf Mm remain ^s President of the Society, and at the eai-nest 
sSation of his friends he would consent to act, provided the Society 
saw fit to reelect him. There being no other nomination, the motion 
was put and carried unanimously. ^, i. a +!,„= «^„fc^ j 

Mi% Reed thanked the members for the honor they ^^^ tj;^«/f^f "«? 
uDon him and said that his past record as presiding officer of the Uh- 
KaSUte Agricultural Societymnst be their guarantee that his course 
SThe future would be marked by efforts to advance, by every means » 
his power, the influence of the Society and the agricultural intereste 

""b wis ErnSunced by the Chairman that three Directors were to 
be elTcted for a term of three years, to fill vacancies caused by the 
eloiratSn of the terms of R. S.Wy, H. M. ^arue, and H. E. Covey. 

V p Knox and Charles B. Greene were appointed Tellers. 

The following named persons were placed m nomination: 

E S Carey, H. M. Larue, H. R. Covey, H M. Bernard, ColoBel 
Younger, of S^anta Clara, and J. E. Nickerson, of Placer. Several other. 
were also named, but they withdrew. 

First Ballot. 

79 
"Whole number of votes cast ^^ 

Necessary to a choice • ' gg 

Carey received gj 

Covey received gg 

Younger received 23 

Nickerson received • ' ^q 

Larue received • ^^ 

Bernard received ^ 

The Chair announced that Carey and Covey, ^^^^^^/^ ^^^^^^^^ 
requisite number of votes, were reelected as Directors ior the ensuing 
term of three years. 

Second Ballot, 

Whole number of votes cast •♦ gg 

Necessary to a choice , '^ ^3 

Younger received ^q 

Nickerson received ** ^^ 

Scattering 

Xiarue and Bernard withdrew. 

The Chair announced that Younger was elected to the Boar 
Directors. 



The Finance Committee not having concluded ^t^^^.^. ^.^^^^'^^^ 
moved that they report to the Board of Directors, which motioB 
carried without disseHt. 

On motion, the meeting adjourned sine die. 
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It was announced previous to adjournment that a meeting of the 
Directors would be held immediately afterward in the Secretary's office 
It was found, however, on calling the roll, that no quorum was present,* 
and the meeting was accordingly adjourned until the fifteenth day of 
February, at two o clock p. m., at which time the date for holdin/the 
next State Fair will be decided upon. ^ 



REPORT OF the FINANCE COMMITTEE AS MADE TO THE BOARB. 

Sacramento, January 27th, 1871. 

President and Directors State Agricultural Society: 

Gentlemen: We the committee appointed to examine the report of 
the Treasurer of the State Agricultural Society, report that we have 
examined his books and vouchers, and find them correct. 

E. M. FEY, 
DAVID BUSH, 
E. B. KEISTYOI^. 
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OPENING ADDRESS. 



DELIVERED BEFORE THE STATE AGRICULTURAL «0™ J'^XJ,"^^^^'™^ 
DAY OP SEPTEMBER, EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND SEVENTY. 



By CHARLES F. REED, President. 



Ladies and Gentlemen, and Members of the State Agricultural Society: 

the day of California's 



address some of 
and to extend 



forming a part of the universal solitude that then everywhere reigned. 
Jut a better and brighter day dawned. A few American citizens— some 
l)jr accident and some moved by the true spirit of adventure— coming 
lijtoand roaming over this country were enraptured with its majestic 
pd beautiful scenery, and captivated by its salubrious and invigorating 
climate. Believing they had found the land of promise— the modern 
Jden— they settled in different localities and began in earnest to build 
jj,em houses and raise them up households. Thus was planted here the 
seed of American entei-prise and of American institutions. 

These few pioneers knew not what they were doing; they knew not 
jor could they comprehend the great part they were acting in the 
important changes the country they had adopted' was so soon to pro- 
duce in the world. But with the certainty of fate, or destiny, or Prov- 
idence—call it what you may— those changes came and came rapidly. 
They gave to the United States a territory equal to an Empire, a terri- 
tory richer in precious metals than any other territory of equal extent 
die world had ever known, a territory which in the short space of 
twenty years has added to the wealth of the world— has increased the 
ksiness capital of the nation over a thousand millions of dollars! This 
increased capital and wealth has given to mankind throughout the 
world new life, new energy, new enterprise, and new capacity for gen- 
eral business and improvement, both private and public. It has entered 
into and had its influence upon all the ramifications of society in all the 
lOTlized nations of the earth. It has opened the coffers of the rich, 
created new channels for labor, administered to the wants and increased 
comforts of the poor. It has projected and built thousands of miles of 
Tailroad and telegraph lines, both in the new and the old worlds. It 



once more to repeat 



St^^-.^^Z^^^ti^S'.T'm^.^^^ 



indebtedness has been fully discharged 



^p^^t^£^^;lj^^ , .,--,.-.. ., „ 

has been my good iprxme, ou^ ^^^^^ hall with words of salutation,; M« ^iickened international communications and increased international 



ot you If t^is same i^ ^^ ^y^^ ^and of welcomed #mmeree by spanning the depths of the largest oceans with telegraph 
>^ y?>°' '^u ± LI more to Speat those salutations, d ^bles and seaming the surface of the high stas :^ith lines of magliflcei 



J>cean steamers, 
ever 



ic 

^ magnificent 

It has projected and consummated the two greatest 

^ T^ • ^ ' •^.w+^r.r. >.nnrJrpri ana scvemv IS uou^x^^ "- -" ««. .* . undertaken by man by uniting the extremes of the 

Annual Fair for .^^.^^J^S^ha/it been in so prosperoA^Btern continent with an overland railroad, aiKl those of the eastern 

before, since the organization ot the society, nas ^ , ^ky a steamship canal, thus creating two short competing routes for the 

a condition as to-day. - ^ j Aiatrftvoi o^^ ^ — _.„. , ,, =* , . r i:> 

Every dollar of ' 
financial success of the 
number of active members is greater 



and ^ ^^ and commerce around the world. 

Tbi^The admission of California in.o the Union with her free Constitution 



rH^SJ^Sth^ S^fb™ p^d^a^^J^t^^ territory was undoubtedly one of the principarinitiati^;;^s;s 



of exhibitors at the Hall^ 

manent cha 
Improvements by 
have this year been called uj 

agricultural prosperity of the state, anu wucu «. ,\';;"r-;" ..^on 
aSulture isWin its infancy, and that it has been l,viilt up upo 



S>A Park Improvements by a State Agricultural Society like tWB 



of the State, and when we reflect 



ilift+ K ----—^-j "**" ^^xKi\ju.uLK^\j.tj/ Kjii^ ui tiie priucipai initiaxive causes 
|at biwght about the Southern rebellion, and California gold in turn 
pwnisiied the Government, in the hour of her peril, with much of the 
essary means to crush the rebellion, and with it to banish from the 
tft American slavery— thus settling for all time to come the most 
ttoiesome question our fathers had to deal with in the organization of 
Government and the most dangerous one that ever has threatened 
contmued prosperous existence. Viewed in this li^ht, California 



\kZ] ^ ®^^'^^i^^ example of the powerful influence that a people 
sely in earnest in the accomplishment onlv of thftir <\viiT\ T^ni-noftAs 



me ana aecay oi auuuiicx vi^^^ «'** o ^i«a,i 

w\ll be pro^d of its present prosperous a^^^^^^^^^ 



may well be proua oi lus jji^o^^o r^--!-— ;; ""- lifA o-iving, »»^T a *"' 
But a few short years ago agriculture-legitimate, lite-gmng, m^^^ 
Riifltaininff agriculture — was unknown m Oalitorma. ^m^^ 

%Ten Sornia herself was to the balance oj t^e wo^^^^^^^ 
book Her mountainous regions as an unpenetrated -^^^^f^^^^^^^^ 
Koad plains as barren desertf-her ^ayB, lakes and rivjswer^^^^^^^ 
to conLerce and their waters ^^rejindisturbed by man, ex^^ 
wild Indian's frail canoe, now and then, m s^l^^f ^^.^f ^^f. ^^w 
wafted its indolent owner upon their bosoms, not disturbing, but 



Id r ^^ earnest in the accomplishment only of their own purposes, 
pursuit only of their own ends, may under Providence exert upon 
<lestimes of the world. 

it 01.^*^^^' ^^ ^^^^ ^® ^"^ people, is, in many respects, without a prece- 
■tboff^ parallel. She sprang at one bound from infancy to maturity, 
terrif P?™^®®^^^ ^^ *^^ General Government, with no enabling Act, 
^rtd 1^^ ^^ ^*^^^ organization known to our laws, publishing to the 
knn V^!l^^^^^*^^^ expressive of the sentiments and will of her people, 
JiatiA A^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ Congress for admission among the sisterhood 
^as. After a short but desperate struggle, in which usage, pre- 
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cedents and sectionalism were arrayed against necessity and our dete,. 
mined will we triumphed, and but twenty short years ago the ninth of 
Zprrsent month we date the commencement of our existence ^ 

®*Well may the California pioneers who took part in the events of tW 
tin^s deZht to keep gree/the memory of that day! We I may thej 

at.mds next in importance to the fourth of July. V\ ell may xney bt 
?roud to numbering their members some of the first menandmoj* 
Eluished officers in the nation, and well may they feel compfi. 
meS when some of ihose officers travel over three thousand nules^ 

''%:l7e tt'remtkeTthat a few short years ago agriculture ^ 
ijut we «'*I^ '^; , . ^ ., +i e of her admission as a State no one 
unknown in Cahforn a. ^* tj*^ t\'^^,V had any other value thaniir 
W Ss To^'day^w dilr^^^^^^ position (s an industrial Statel 
Our mines' though still valuable, are among the least of our industai| 

Irthe^Sn.^ In the production of fruits, ™B, woo^, a-d s> k n 
undoubtedly stand the first n the Union^ Our ^^^^f J f^ 
embraces almost eveiy vf^ety known to the world. Ihe farmer™ 
grow to perfection in all portions of the State, liomtne no™* 

Kgemen^for Z.^^^^oTAiits, with cheaper frdg^s as -J 
have in a few years, here is an opening for a trade that is de^^^^^^ 
brinff back to California no small portion of the gold th^t in lo ^ 
Tys was shipped out at the Golden Gate m payment for these v.^ 

^IftlLTonnttion allow me to -ma J that there is n^^^^^^^ 
excuse for permitting fruits of any kind to go to ^^f/^^^^^^^^ driei 
l^Zlhle mLket. iFthey cannot be mark^^^^^^^ f^^^k^L^bT thuJpl 
Ld there is a demand in the Eastern States ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ ^r cim 

served, at highly remunerative prices. The ^^™f ^f ,^^^ ^.^atit ^ 
i^dTtferent localities, if we choose to ^^^^ ^!^^^^^ g 

thus offered by nature, will enable us to enjoy the ^^^urj e 
& the%i^ Thus the same varieties of -Pg^^^^^^^^^^^ 

the early Fall in the valleys, when grown at an ^{^J^^'^fJ^^ja 
hundred feet up the Sierra Nevadas, do not ripen until midjinte^^^ 
[f iown^a^^^ Bix hundred to one thousand feet f^ater alti^ 

wilf krep well until our markets are bountifully supplied with the 
TalS^oTtie following Spring ^his is^^^^^^^^^^^ 
upon mere theory or conjecture, but its truth has been tnoro s 

""""f^Tloi::^^ the fruit produced at a high altitude on 
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piountains is much finer grained and better flavored than that grown in 
the valleys, and, if possible, the orchards are more prolific. These facts 
must prove of great value to California as a fruit growing State, and 
those orehardists who first take advantage of them in a practical way 
^11 be doubly rewarded for their enterprise. 

Though our Fair comes at a time when all the earlier varieties of 
fruit are gone, and though the display is but meagre compared to what 
our fruit growers might and ought to have made it, yet we may without 
fear challenge any other country in the world to excel or equal it. A 
careful examination of the exhibition of fruit before us will fully prove 
the strict correctness of the statement we have made in regard to the 
elimatic and other advantages possessed by California as a fruit growin^r 
country. Our wine product this year will probably exceed twenty 
million gallons. Our vineyards are steadily growing in numbers and 
capacity, and with the age of the vine the wines are steadily improving 
in quality. Those varieties of table grapes that will bear transporta- 
tion are selling for home consumption and shipment East at highly 
remunerative prices, and California as a wine growing country is stead- 
ily making a good reputation for herself. 

The greatest drawback to her complete success in this industry is the 
want of uniformity and system in the selection and assortment of the 
grapes and in the treatment of the wines. Thus, instead of producing 
a few choice and standard varieties of wines— such as would always be 
in demand at the highest rates the world over, we have been and are 
still pursuing the suicidal course of placing upon the markets wines of 
as many different shades of taste as there are different vineyards in the 
State. 

Again, our wine dealers, in order to produce some degree of uni- 
formity out of this great variety of wines, have taken up the practice of 
mixing and doctoring them so as to give the mixture some of the charac- 
teristics of the better brands, for which they pass them off. This is all 
wrong and a great detriment to the character of the California wines 
generally, and especially so to the wines of the best makers. It is of 
J^e highest importance to our State, and to the wine makers themselves 
W these evils should be corrected. ' 

This object could be accomplished if capitalists and enterprising men 
fouid estabhsh wine cellars in the different wine growing districts and 
enJpT ?? -^^ grapes from the producer, and assorting them with refer- 
ute to their peculiar wine qualities, would submit them to such uniform 
mTT f /^^^^^^ a»<i g^^d judgment might dictate. Capital could 
isLt. ^ '^^ investment nor enterprise a more certain reward than 
Belvft? T?^^' ^^ *^^ absence of such facilities the producers them- 
»nanrf7?^ ^^ ^^ greatly to their advantage to associate together and 
uracture all the wines of large districts at one common cellar and 



»erioL^^^ common management. We commend this subject to the 
«»terpri^^^^^ ^^^^^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^^ makers, and to men of capital and 



^ eoi^.^"^ 1®"* exhibition of fruits, grapes, and wines from our moun- 
'^mart a ?^. ^ ^^^ mining districts, is worthy of more than a passing 

e^ %efi af f^ ^* warrants a more particular notice of some of the advan- 

ludi 1,!^^ ^hose districts. 



^'^karda • +^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ extensive and productive vineyards and 

^ tomt ^*^*® ^^® *^ ^^ ^^^^^ ^^ *^^s® localities. Without desir- 

*^tJon^ ^^^ unpleasant distinctions, but only with a view of illus- 

> we would mention those of Ifickerson, of Placer, Marshall, of 
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Sr^f^lS^ SS^g - t^ey do, exter^ive and high.^ 
c^tivated ahd Iroductive vineyards and orchards, together with coram^,. 
£s and weU appointed wini cellars and other buidmgs, and all tbe' 
mraphTrnaUa of prosperons mountain farms, may well be pointed o^t a, 
parapnernaud, oi p w j/ really a credit to Califoriua;! 

worthy of the P^^e ot an^ S^^^^^^^^^ f,^„„,. Here an^f 

:LrrscatterefthrTg^h tK^ are many other smaller but ,r^ 

Terras vineyards and Srehards, but these are named as examples. Ad 
?n X, Znection allow me to state a fact that is not generally realized 
m this connection aiiow me v informed. There is on the westert 

even ^^ *t««4f PP^f^^^l^ ^ sTrTp oFcountry about twenty miles wide, 
slope ot the Sieriaf eyaaas a sti p o ^ selected hundreds of 

l:::ndrftl qSfy fUSetTo locLon, soil, climate -da„ 
thousanas ^^/^f™^' ^^^^ „, are the farms above named. All that is 

TJ^X'^Tl':^^':^^^ as w^>^^^^^i:^ 
resreVu^^rttr'tfittesr^^^^^^^^ 

homer I wm say further that a very large portion of all tins land k, 
liomes. 1 will »^y bought of the Government and the railroad 

been s^^^^yf^'^*^^^^"dollarS a quarter to two dollars and a half per 

fSotS:t"day to^ecome one of our most i^^^^^^ 
estimated that there are now in this ^^jt^^ J.^^. "^^"'^^^^ 

coSJany, with abundant capital, has f ««» '^^f tL wUl tS^ 
andVildings for the factory are nearly completed. Jhis jvxu si ,, 
the industry^ by furnishing constant home market for the proa 
want of which has been a serious drawback to i* ,^«"totore. 

It wou7d give me great pleasure to go through the I'^t of our ^ 
eultuTal products and shoV the rapid increase ^.Zt^^^lTim 
year but space and time allowed in an opening address wiU noi r 
Lit' The whole subject of agriculture will be bo thoroughly 'J^^^^ 
bv the able speakers that are to address you irom this stana ._j 
Se week tha? it seems unnecessary for me to claim your atteBf 

^Tfeel called upon, however, briefly to refer to ^ «f J^f J^^fX! 
present time is of greater interest to CaWornia and a^l hei pi^ 
and industrial classes than any other It is an evil ™h^°!!ri8e,« 
others discourages and defeats- Oa ifornia energy and enterpn^^.. 
disheartens and^opposes California mdustry and labor I rete 
exorbitant and unwarranted demandsof capita ists for th^^^^ ^ 

In earlier days, when mining ^^^ ^heleadrng industry o^^ 
and gold its onlv product and export— all the necessaries oi 
fmported-when men with pick, shovel, and rocker, could take W 
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^th from ten to fifteen dollars a day each— when the merchant could 
realize from fifty to two hundred per cent profit every time he turned 
Jig capital over, and money was worth from sixty to one hundred per 
centper annum, all seemed to go harmoniously on, for then we had no 
formidable competitor in our great and only staple export, and the 
fiivors of fortune were so fickle and uncertain that none of the rules 
that generally regulate the relations of capital, enterprise, and labor 
jeemed applicable to us. ' 

Since that time changes have been gradually taking place in our 
,hole industrial system and in our relations to and with the outer 
world. The product of the mines has been gradually falling off and 
eaterprise and labor have been seeking other channels of occupation. 
The tacilities of travel and commerce and general intercommunication 
between our State and other countries have been gradually increasing 
mtil with the completion of the overland railroad the revolution is 
thorough and complete To-day our great staple products are those of 
agriculture and manufactures, and wherever, in whatever country 
whether at home or abroad, on the eastern or western continent, those 
prodacts seek a market, then they meet face to face and come in sharp 
competition with similar products from other portions of the world 

Our wheat has to compete with wheat from South America' the 
Atlantic States, Eussia, the Mediterranean, and all other wheat grow- 
ing eountries. Our wines find competitors in the wines of Germany, 
Fmnee, Italy, Spain, and Portugal. Our wool comes in contact princi- 
pally with the wools of the Eastern States, Europe, and Australia, while 
our silks have to make their way against the old silk growing countries 
fSoutheni Europe and Asia; and our manufactures have to combat 
the manufacturing capital, facilities, and skill of the Eastern States and 






*i k; 



.!iT'."°*^'"^ ^'® P"*"^ produce, nothing we now manufacture, can find 
Ke worfd^^* against the ever present and ever pressing competition 

fflilitV''^''' ^ ^^■'' V'"^* ^^ ^^^ necessary conditions of prosperity and 
Mocess to our agriculture, our manufactures, and our commerce? 
.uur natural advantages for these great industries are not excelled by 
»y other country in the world We have a soil and climate unsui^ 
Tuntl ''^'"^"^^^^*?""fe' facilities are equal to those of any other 
Cr'^!? our location is in the direct path of the commerce of the 
more 'dni r"^ """^^'^y ''^' our people is proverbial. Then what 

Wdcheap laC^ ^'"°^^^'"' **" ^''''^^' ^^' ^''^'^^'' '^- ''^^^P ''^P^**^ 
eierlr T *he ^o^^'ncr and the latter will follow, for whenever there is 
IJiterld tu ^^^^'iP^'f ^ '"^ a country, and plenty of money at low rates of 
"•bor wni fi"^* f necessary expenses of living will be cheap, and 
•btain^) n - ^^^^.^^ant employment and will be readily and cheaply 
taj .,• 'capital in all ages and in all countrifia ia nroT^ovKioiKr t;^iA 



"Otainpfi n VI- ,, — t"^-J'"c"v a.i^i'j. wm ue reauiiy ana cneapiy 

«»d8Wf P^^^ "^f!^ ^S®^ ^"•l '" *11 countries is proverbially timid 
l»theeWr™^r^^^,lli"^i^il?^lV*.®®T^ willfully and stupidly blind 



"theoha^, ->";"- '" ""lo Kjuaoc lu iseeuis wiiiiuiiy ana stupidly blind 

Wril ^^^ ^°^ improvements that a few years have brought about. 
*Ottld vlT "^^j^^^^^e 's there that enterprise and industry in California 
tkae thl . th^.'iBe of capital from twelve to eighteen per cent, 

»«ion nf f,!"^ ''''P/1''^ "" ^'^^'^P*' *"^ *he Atlantic States or any other 
W* tliA ^°^'^^ cannot command but from three to six per cent 

S'^etuhLl*'^® ^1^^«®« ^^ security? None whatever. And yet such is 
"WmA^r.. .^*;..^'^^ 1" *his fact, above all others, lies the greatest 
"lent to California's rapid settlement— to the development of her 
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an,1 to her upward and onward inarch to pemaneat 

^S^:S^f^^^^'^'S-y^ who have not ,.. 
Ladies and g^^t^t^f^^'PXSion of fine stock of all kinds has never 
visited the Park tj?^;'^^®^^? in anv other State. The exhibition her, 
been equaled in California, 1^1"^^^^^^;. Hself. With one third addi. 
S this hall is b«fo'*«yr-MlTp have all full, and it would do credit 
tional space to our old building w«/^,I^^';^ ^gain to congratulate you 

to any <?ountry. It gives ^e^? USthe & for eighteen hundred 
upon the favorable auspices under^^rhich^ne^^^^ ^^ ^^^ .^^ enjoymenfe 
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ANNUAL ADDRESS 



pjjjvEREI) BEFORE THE STATE AGKlCULT0RAIi SOCIETY, SEPTEMBER. SIX- 
TEENTH, EIGHTEEN' HUNDRED AND SEVENTY. 



By Hon, A. A. SAEGENT. 



Mr. President f Ladies and Gentlemen: 

I congratulate you upon this auuaal gatheriug, this magnificent dis- 

|lay, these evidences of prosperity of your society and of the State, 

Bone who has lived in California for years past, with but brief periods 

of absence, can appreciate the effect produced upon the eastern visitor 

m upon the Californian who has passed a year or more away, by first 

ppressions, or fresh ones, of our State, Whatever is lovely in climate, 

ificent in sceneiy, beautiful in flower, or exuberant in fruit, how- 

fer familiar to the constant resident, to the visitor or returned wanderer 

novel and enchanting. A few weeks ago I passed through nearly every 

of the Atlantic seaboard, and thence westwardly from ocean to 

^n. Through ail the region which I traversed there was dust- and 

'ftght, cloudless skies and sufiering earth. East of the Sierras the 

»P8 Were burnt up, the grass wilted by the wayside, and men looked 

tio the unpitying heavens and longed for the rains so untimely with - 

;M. It may be that such a spectacle prepares for a more full appreci- 

^on of the advantages and excellences of this State, The traveler 

'vmg here finds first the evergreens of the Sierra crowning with life 

granite peaks and doubly refreshing after the wide spaces he has 

epsed of sage and desert. In these broad valleys in midsummer he 

'^ the dust and drought that accompanied a blasted harvest in the 

" J>at not here the sign of destruction. The golden harvest is gs^th- 

1% and the luscious fruits of Autumn astonish^ by their profusion 

.perfection. He left sultry days, where exposure to the sun might 

I.P^^alyzed imbecility or swift death, succeeded by steamy nights 

. "ich unrest turns heavily after the labors of the day, and gains no 

^•iment. Here he finds certainly an ardent mid-day sun that may 

^gerly but not treacherously, and refreshing nights that repair the 

^Y^? d^y by sweetest sleep. If he is an agriculturist he hears 

.^.stonishment of the yield per acre of cereals — ^stories that revive 

ous of the Genessee, but are nowhere now paralleled. He may 

partial failure of crops, but so bx^oad is the State that universal - 

'^^ver occurs, From foothill to valley, wherever he looks, he . 
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the sunniest blessings and happiest J^^^^^^^^ .^^ 

st^^r^fs^f-Ts^-^^^^^^^^^ 

location, climate, productiveness, ^f^^f^^^'^'.^ntrr Bleak MiunS^ 
rior. Yetinpopulatu,nweare^neaxly.t.i^^^^^ J 

outstrips us day by ^^J^^^^ over six hundred thousand souls inth, 
census to-day wil not reveal ^^^L 'Lf immber in eighteen hundred 
State. It would have Bhown nearly that -^^J^^^y^f^^^ eensus C 
and sixty If It had been cai^fullyt^^^^^^^ accuracy than thatof 

^s, or develop the large 
capacity of our foothills for the vme, *or suk a-d wool? The m« 
va?leys;and all the lands - -J ^^ ^^L^ufdafryt^-minglastyj 
adapted to grazing, ^et, so inadequaxe w^ j of bulk 

that we imported from thej-.a^t ^"^ "lUh^^^^^^^ 
Chicago sent to us eggs. New Yoik ^ij« y^e»o ^^^ ^^^^„,,^_ ^j^der ebu 
millions of p( 
rotted under our .ree«. " rX.r"w; make good 



^eighteen hunarea ana siJtu^. " *v "— 'V- ~V ^ 
We fertilizing tidcB of European if^^ig^fj"" •, J 
thrifty Germans and Swedes nestle m our valley 
ij.,, ^.p ^,.« *Vv/^4V.iilc inr the vine, r 



Chicag^ sen^ to us eggs, ^^w York and Orego^^^^^^^^^ 

millions of pounds of finer fruit than ^^Jat of Alexandria grapes ii 

rotted under our trees. With th<^ JJ'^^'^^^t ol Alexan g ^^ 

abundance, we now import raisins We make g^egon sugar-cures \m 
more, as well as soap, and even cranl^emes "^^J^^^^^ j ,,^6(1 do. 
for us. The East furnishes us with much «^ «^^ ™ °;[ y^^^ ^^ <io «i 
add to such a list. The showing is ^^ttei than lo meriy 
yet improve our opportunities. For all ^^^^f J^'^';^;^J,'',Vlnd beetsng« 
Ld sheep raising, in specia industries as -^^^ cuWo ^«« «„ 

productio?., California should J« ^^^f ^-^^he raOroad spau. tl^^ 
State scarcely mcreases with the y.^^^^.f-^,,/^';^^';!^^^^,, transportation ti 
nent, competing with the steamers in furnish mgchea^^^^ ^^^^ 

immigrants, yet the State S'^i^^ ^^^^^^ '^P^rdeS To the castwa.^ 

men lose by competition with more nugai uertic ^. ^;..p^4. gjieep.^' eontrarv t^^Tk""" X^ "f"" ''™"'^^ '^^ valuable lands in a few hands is 

even more certainly than our wheat. Yet what aiu na j. 
ever given to this end, or 
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quiring lands cheaply in this state. Years ago, before Americans 
possessed this M Dorado, the Spaniard obtained grafts of all thelands 
^""'^ ^IJIIT S^««^««. ^i^ere, the lord of vast tracts, LvedlaSy 
surrounded by herds and dependents. When his possessions were after' 
^»rds confirmed to him or to speculators who fleecerhfm these grSt 
grants remamed and many remain, in very few hands held at far^^ 
rates per acre and forbidding close settlemint and improvement lo 
sappemeut this system came fraudulent land grants, TbTorbh... whole 
eoanties, and often confirmed. California would be miEs hilars 
ncher to-day had not the Mexican system of colonization been practiced 
in It, provided the valleys and hillsides subjected to Mexican irS had 
Bot been open to the second curse of oUr land svstem fW^f ?5 ! 
entiy. By this latter device millions ofaLt of ffh'knds sucKnl: 

::oiJri:^oje;toTatwTof^^^^^^^^^ 

who took adVtagLf ill-j^^^^^^^^^ to^tm iTn'^/elorSS 
poflsessions, and who now hold their cheaply acquired countks S ff 
prices per acre. I only lament the system that\ave the openfng for 
sneh speculation, and try to suggest a remedy. In some of the vfllevs 
of this State a rider with fleet horses may ride all day on one ma^s 
SSTf/^'if '^P ^" greenbacks at depreciated rate! Vot a fence 

he speculates To a settle? t hi ^'^Kr^-*!^ ""'''■ . ^^ ^""'^ ^^^^ '"^^^ove, 

iroes baoir tA Kirij ^- ^"^ twenty dollars per acre are charged and 

Sean An?, ^l^.'^^^^t^' wl^ere the Winters may be cold but land 

This absorilL f *! ^'•^' """^ '''^^^^^^ i^ population? ^ 
)ntrlf.!?f*'l^.?.^ ^„^«* traets_ of valuable lands in a few hands is 



the vo« It is effected und^r .^i T^ ,^ T"^ *^® ^^'^^'^^ ^^ ^^^ institutions. 
legisb«2 ebaneerbu^ waJ. ull of a law that oflPers to any purchaser the 
Bieties « emptionld Ll^fA f"?f :^1^^«^. ^^^er reasonable opportunity for pre- 



hat aia na-b le^io-^ «"«mLe lo ouy waste lands which 

ever given w ... .»., ^^ -^ , Wieultufafttos wtthSp" SStkrs st'll 'hV'" T''"^' ^'' ^'' '^^'-- />- -« -^s aesign 

this. ^Compare the speed Programmes olag^J^cuH^^^^^ 1^^,, « l»topSe entrv ultilTh^^' opportunity first, and\hat lands shall nit 

miumsfor choice cashmere goats or Ayishne or AiQ^^^^^^^ ,^ f* etUI refused tm« t*^e country is developed about them and they 

must know our laults as a^ eomnmmty n orde^ to coirect Member ffl.^l^^t .^^f ^¥ P^^^^^iPl^ of t^e great preemption Act of 



ZSii:Z^£St^^-^~^^:!S^^^^ ?r^- and farty-one, w^ 
ward, which these industrial societies must f^^^^l^^Jyo^'^ ?*»»te? J v a f n hi" *^^f^"i^*7- Our legislators 
correct, or w.-s„hallfind_.ourselyes^^^^^^^ 



interesting .^ - - - . . 
Why does not California, with 



principle of the great preemption Act of 
and forty-one, which has disseminated 



communities. We efertainly are not satisueu ."^^^^^^ That Act has done more toward the 

eastei-n States have become full l^^f^^^.^J^f^y.^perior attract* ^ development Jl-fW '"^ ^^^.J^^^t regions of the northwest, and in 

r^tionswill elapse before that can take place. Wnh^^^^^^ ^^.,„j ^ t!,x^i^^^l^fJf\lS^-^<^^itnv^l resources and interests, than all 

we should take the lead of them, and make the Jr'acmc coa 7nS a T^^ousands and thousands of indigent families 

• a disss' 'these setff^^''''*^^^^* *o obtain comfortable homes, aSd by means 

;i Che. «* and SySdZ Z 7''"'''% ^^^^^ ^"^« ^'^ subduk intoSTa! 
rrBuTrfe-bTervati^s maybe a^^^^^^^^^ 

-^--^.- .-,!Eir:rf il St= and productive ? - ^ e^^^^^^^ W 

ulation and developments ^ ^^^ '^CeA/^'i^^* P^st^res of the English lord. ^ 

the edy for this condition of things is partial, but less satisfactory 
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should pass a law dedicating all th, 
the longer ueiojrcii. ^"-=>-.-- ,^ i,„„„j,|i„-i and preemption entry only: 
remaining lands of Cahforma to homestead a^^^ P^^^^ ^^^ ^^J 

This would save ^^l l^"'!^ J^ttivf reCdy is in the Wds of the L^^ 
offering of >nd. But he^ffectw^^^^^^^^ land .tax, rigidl, 



the longer. delayed.^_Congress^«^^^^^^^^^^ i^l^^ ±y^ 

in 
?rture"f ;ndT"^ggest i* >th deference. A Je-y -j;;^-', ^;|ju7 
enforced, ^ou/make um„,pro;ed 1^^^^^^ held to^ p^^^^^^ P^, 

and tend to break up the gie^^J^*^!*^^ „<> ^n orooerty taxes is that 



jat tracis !."»<' """ "' — -- , • ;r 

ana wna kw ^^^^~ -c . - mu„ theory of all property taxes is that 

ill not sell 
per acre, that W'''^^J*'^'^.\'^,^\T'oorvected (s enormous. What greater 
' • f.^!*l^ ^ilhtrrav^^iyerted fi^m it 



they are assessed upon *^« ^°*^^|,JTndrforiesrthan a certain ~^^l 
holLr will not sell h- ---P/^riX: the yalue of the land. TW 

What greatM 



remedy is gentle; t^^® ^X," ^" "" ""^ have diverted from it the tides of 
curse can the State suffer than to have a j^, ^^^te places t. 

population that would make its valleys rejo^^^^ ^^^ r^nmilation to-dw 



eys rejuivc «■"" — •■— ^ - 

°i"?° / S^in'^i «.S ..ttlers »»ly at one d*i 



the rose? 

and twenty-five cents POTf ere. suggested has already heei 

Such Congressional legislation as i nd.ve » go , .„ ,^„„„_^ „ ,,„^ 



Such Congressional l«f ^^^^^l'' "^^^i^eg; and a Mil became a Imi 
adopted hy the House of Keprese^tatives ^ ^ 

the session ust cl«s«'i^,^'^^^^Ji^Jse^and subsequently restored, sM 
SylSf rtorSSi^rgK^^^ to p^vate entry, but M 
be opin to homestead an£preem^t^on_o^^^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^^^^.^^ ,,^ St* 
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^t6 to learn, viz: that a farming community does not do wisely that 
^Ks chances of sudden wealth by over production of some one article 
ijBtead of diversifying its products and relying on smaller gains? I 
^n called attention to the fact that one million dollars worth of butter 
per year is imported into this State. Where are our dairy farmers ? Are 
they not all wearing out their lands to raise wheat to come in compe- 
tition with all their neighbors, and make or lose as a bad or good ei^n 
in Europe opens a foreign market? Our broad acres sheared by ma 
chinery tempt to large farms and the cultivation of cereals. Would it 
aot be better to reduce the size of many farms and diversify the produc 
(ions? There 18 no reason why home-made butter should not exnel 
,yery pound of the imported article. Here you need not feed or shelter 
your stock during Winter even. In the other States the stock must 
be fed and sheltered nearly half the year. The cost of production 
should be so much less here that California should ship its butter and 
cheese successfully by the railroad or Isthmus instead of importing it 
Butthis may not be hoped while our farmers see wealth only in wheat" 
and neglect the diversified interests that make up agricultural industry 



The most vigorous protests have been entered of late by agricultural 
ittthorities agamst the extensive and exhausting production of wheat 
that characterizes California and some of the Western States. We are 
Msured that our soil s being rapidly and hopelessly exhausted. The 
dements that go to make this cereal are the most precious constituents of 
Mr soil. To raise twenty-fiye bushels of wheat on an acre strains the 



be open to homesieau auu F*^"":^""".' /^- ^hp nrosperity of tne am 

'\Te i-portance of the^e consi^^^^^^^^^^^ ^ of St twW niilH« opacity of that acre and rend-ersTHeTs rbi;7o7ro7u:: u^nirss^^^TSed 
will be seen by one simple statemen exclusive of grants* with appropriate plant food. Our rich new land— rich in lime and 

acres of public ^^-f^ disposed of in tmsb ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^ .^ ^^^ ^^^^^^^ ^^^ phosphates-produces more abnida^X but 

aid of railroads, only a ^/^^^ ^^^Tr^he Homestead Act. Scarcely m* every crop weakens the soil. For a few years the strong inducements 

settlers or conferred on them under tne^om^^^^^^^^ ^.^^^.^ ourb^Vosow a ^rA^t. h..«*i, .p .u ^„...--f ...., ., '*,\°"f iDci«cements 

- -' lands patenteci oy I j^^s gone 



may not be the place to a wen uv--- -rr ~ .u largely you clrai»" «« aesoiation as a 

ered with ^magnificent pines and oaks *^^^^ ^^^ ^.^^1 that^J J»e win get rich in the 'process-' after us thelelugeF" The answer 

lumber for your fences, for youi dweiu g^, P P^^ gj "S.^^^L^T f ^r^«te''i«*5« of California in the pfst; 

you ^ ^ ^^ . ^„l!av in which the title can be obtain^ We it has higher aims and principles. 

ment lands, and there is no way in wmcn ^^^itudes seltl^ pother drawback to our Stete is not the peculiar fault of our farm 

the lands from the Government. ^I^/^o«^^ industries .pursuedjjj^f- pervades all classes. It is that extravafance of life anJideas, b^n 



you in Winter. Yet not 

ment lands, and there is 

the lands from ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ T^i^e 'ire^at 'industries pursued ^^^^^ It is that extravagance ohifeTndMTaVw 

and PJf "^P^^^^//;;K of Maine, should be legagd^ CaJd i'^^f^ ^^ *^' ^^*"' ^^^^ *^^ goldVittered among the grass- 

resembhng those ot the P^^®^ .'; ^^"^^.^^cl bv which title to the i* » ana wealth came and vanished like a dream It is amnSno-lv fllTifl 

legislation and some o^^XTr*^^^^^^^^^ Se side of the lumber^ fgasfe^^^l/t^*^"^^ "^^ ^'^^ CalSians XTfi^t^Sni- 

may be o^*^^^t;rtunityTo mkke his llaim his home and wiU i <», that Vr> W^ 'T" ''^u''^^' ?« ""^o^hy their attention_an affecta- 

has now an OPP^^^^^'^^ J\ecome settled and contented, addrng"- ^^^t only makes them ridiculous. It is also illustrajed by the 
cease to l>e nomadic and Decome rant, undiscrimmating hospitality extended at first to all comers 

stability and prospenty of t^^^^^^ ,^^m h E^,, ^,^^^ ^^^^^^^ mercenary adventu^Ss 

While much may be achieved Dy^^g^^ a future prosperity, JbJ S^ra^S selfishness. The frank openheartedniss of Califor- 
^?<^ ^° _ ,..„™^ i,. .A«r.b. Our busme^^^ as abused and fi-equently rewarded with sneers. An instance 

i " me 01 a nersOTl whn waa fa+^rl qK^ii+ +T.:« CJ+^x. 



While much may 
the past and laying the "^^^ -d"i4"7each: 

errors oi.P^^acxice , ^.^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ contact wiuu ^""Y;..tr«:'; treated 'JT+iT ^r°"" "''^'' '^'** ^^^^^ ^"^^ut tms state and JNfevada, 
are l^^^SJ^S ^ ^^^^.^^fJ^^^^^^ necessity of economy and r^J Wi^oZIT*^^^^ ^*^^^* consideration and kindness, although he 

S: HivL^ot%S-tSSfth^^^ HavetbY '^^^^ *<> «^el^ attentions except as one of a party of ^early ^^^^^^ 
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gg Teansaotions op the 

TIa i^aid his debt by denouncing his generous entertainers' in a public 

the bankruptcy they predicted J^s ^^^^^^ ^^ individuals and 

trations .f-^^^^ ^^^0 rbeyon^^^^^^^ bo that no fnn4 is pr. 

commumtiestohveup to or^^^^ accumulate. A single bad 

pared for the future »»« weaiwi ^ ^^^^^ 

year, causing a complete failure ol his crops^sp V^^^^^^ ^,f ^^ 

into distress, if ««t^l^«/^*%^?°Vo?Sisfied with a living and slowly 
prevailing habits the f^™.^'^^*/^*;^^^ field to field and enlti 
coming wealth, with a SJ^t/n^'.^^Sl and where failure is di8» 
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ab^^rer^Bkm^^ and unified, would pour in here in vast numbe s a^ ^ ^ _^ ^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^^^ ^^ ^^ 

sSrm^ every wheel of iBdustry and develop .every latent res^^^^^ Jrs to jis every year hundreds of thousands of emigrants of cognate 

^V^+^ri^Lii^ of laboring men is ve ^^uages, religion, civihzation, and hopes, it may be well to husband 

^^^^f_,^^/l. l!iw? lir a« the iun looks upon; not ^ecause tb^. ather than exhaust them beyond the needs of the present. The cSsus 

and mechanical mdustrj iiow being taken will show «>>m^ r^rr.«^v.Ki. ^o.^.L ^^.^ '± l^^^^^l 



crfi.lH. vet unshorn ^^^^^ as the sun looks upon; not because -^. ZV^'' —^ — -^--- -- "--« ^^ '^"^ P^^esent, xne census 
IrTnot a h^uud^^^^^^ of manufacturing and mechamcal mdug Jw being taken will show some remarkable facts'm the moteLnTs of 

thLneedtob^^^^^^ ^^* ^'^'rl^f ^^ .p'^''^^^^^^^^ SSfvnn ^^" '""^^"^ ^^^""'^" ^'^''^ ^^^' ^^"^ ^^^ ^1^-i^* enter, 

foimoder^^^^ t.^^^' -f fmi C h^^^''^ men and women to the West in great numbers, while 

toi moaeraie exp^t _^_^ ^ _ .^ ^^^ ^^^^ hither? It is m a meas 5 wope has furmshed its best populations to create new homes there. 



tributary to them? If it is confessed that there is a general aim of 
workmen to do the least work for the most money, the reason is given 
^by enterprise languishes and capital is dormant or removed from the 
Stdte. Adopt this principle and Chicago will do our casting, New York 
build our ships, and repair them where possible, the East supply our 
manufactures, and the world combine against our prosperity. It is 
natural that there should be the same unwillingness on the part of labor 
to adapt itself to the new order of things as that which distino-uishes 
employers. It is the necessary outgrowth of our isolated and prosper- 
ous past. There is need for all classes to recognize the inevitable and 
bring alike their expenditures and their expectations down to the present 
capacity oi the State. Outside pressure and home distress will force 
nsto this in spite of ourselves if we do not divert the necessity while 
there is an alternative of a better and more durable prosperity if we 
heed the obvious lessons of the present. 

Many have seen a solution of the labor question in the employment of 
Chinese, who furnish a fair article of labor, skilled and unskilled at 
which white men cannot subsist. This may be a temporary relief to 
capital, and may forward enterprises that else would halt indefinitely 
Bat I am not able to concur in the opinion that the immigration in lar^e 
numbers of this people is desirable. A slower growth of a community 
with the elements in it only of Christian civilization, seems to me fkr 
preferable to rapid development by an alien, heathen population. Would 
not twenty-five stalwart German or Scandinavian emigrants with their 
families, be bettor for the real interests of the State than' the whole 
Chinese population of I street? If the object of society is merely to 
^cumulate wealth in the hands of an upper class, and have the laborer 
the mudsill— if Amerionn civilization and republican institutions could 
coexist with such a theory and practice— then it might be well to crowd 
every avenue of labor with Asiatics, and re.joice in the cultivation of the 
whlT^ • i""'^' ^^f ^^^'^i^g <^^^^^ deepest mine, the guidance of every 
whee. of mdustry by the adroit Chinese to the exclusion of white labor 
Ihl wi^^^ laborers need employment, as they always will, while 
heir famihes must live and their children be educated, while Europe 



rate expectations are nox to ue ^""""i, ■;, f. . ■ ^ jaetat 
is able to reward it; why does it not come hither/ " ^^ *° 7, eUlmtionafZ *T'""""i T """'' P"P"»»"0'i8 ^0 create new homes there. The 
18 able to rewa^^^^, ^^ ^j^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ nominally higher thanj , ^nonal development durmg the past ten years has been enormous. Here 

■>crea««K?" fationary.o^^ Population probably diminishing, unless the 

emT>iovea ne uv.^.n. » ...^^ r . , ,, i,i« hr-^ther in «»*Popttktinn "^ ^"PPlied by Chinese importations. xVot so the West. 

Shs ofTdleness are counted, he gains less than his j^^other > nS^fJ'^J'^). ^''^^ resolvmg itself into the mass of American society, 
East The rate of payment for the time emp oyed ^« Jf^^^^^^^L ^.tf ^ God 11?^, T- **"§ "^^F' l»<^roring our institutions, worshiping 
nn while the loss by want of occupation is overlooked As n;^ *« broad wf^^^*^ in mdustry and skill, has spread like a flood ove? 
ente^rises that would give steady employment to thousands fad ^r qZ^^*^"' P^a"'i««> fertilizing like the swellings of the sacred 
not SSmenced under the present system, the artisan may ask ^ Jj^^ities have sprung up all over the land, tied together in every 
Tf ther™not some radical error i^ the deahngs of labor and «J Hatit^a^jJ^'^^^ f ^^-^^y r*'»7^t^'«- .There has been haste of develop^ 
withto his power to correct. To repair or build a ship in San *ra ^ ^ p^^^^f ««• The stumps ot the original forest are seen in the streets; 
rosts^t least twenty-five per cent more than m New York wn Jd^s^rea ™« ' innocent of macadam. But there is life, and labor 
eosi of S on this coast is now cheaper. Is it ^f W *J.^* 'S^bt' * ChSt?fT^°«^^"^«n > and contentment. There is the life and beauty 
wrights^e unemployed, when all the commerce of the Pacific mis st'an cmhzatmn Th. ««k„.i i- ... • - 



. .:. — :? ^" * v^vxauv^ixuiiitjut/. j.iit:rc JB hue nie ana Deauty 
civilization. The school house and the church nestle 
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SXch Sop7^^^^ u'ndeveloped resources oV^^^\l^l\^^l^^^ 
*.l7i„wi; 3 lands untilled, asking him to accept them as a hom.. 



this <l«^«l«P"^;°*'i,7;f J.^^^^^ land VfrTeV than Europe, and'hi;,..-., .-—,-: - r-^^^^^ ^^^^... .... ..v«.up«a u.en oi .nven- 

eapacity^as ion„^^^^^^^^^^^ resources open to the enterpTi„ ^e genius, ranking among the most eminent of the industrial benefac- 

Y^A«nt, them as a hom.. tors oi mankind, and furnished constant imnrr>vAmon+a i,i ^t-^-it k»i,v,«v. 



that wnicn juurope i»v»^o, """v. . „>,r-_ 

^T w« «^^w and thriving Western State, built up by the mean 
^t^\ T w. i^dl^ated Would it not be undesirable to see its pop% 

community back to the level of Chmef 
tion of such a community by Chinese. 
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capital m exchange for their labor and skill to bring education, comfort 
jind advancement within their reach. This has been the American 
,{heorj. Under it the industrial classes have developed men of inven- 




j0rs of mankind, and furnished constant improvements in every branch 
(f mechanics. It has fostered independence of labor; it has prevented 
elass distinctions; it has made ambition and elevation the right of every 
tfar, it has been the parent of virtue, intelligence, and patriotism- it 
^esnnot be superseded and this country remain a IJ^public, where rights 
jnd benefits are reciprocal. 

lam not of those who believe that the stagnation of business here 
ijs been caused by our use of a metallic currency. Were it so business 
,d,ould have revived rapidly as gold and greenbacks came to equality in 
neeueu t^.m»^j "---■— j^--- ^^tween the recession of an Americj, ^niloe. We have escaped the fluctuations . that alternately excited and 
practical difference i^*Yevei of Chinese and the displacing or anticip^ depressed business in the East, and changed values so rapidly that no 
^^"^rsu^h rcommSnitrhy Ch^^^^ ^ ^ f«^ words, the growth ot fortune was stable Except so far as our gold may have been shipped 
*A Lnnnd TeSx of European population is developing out to speculate m the gambling operations of the New York money 
American and the >™ J(^,^ ^^^ j^ fg ^better for us and our p» larkets, we have been saved from the losses entailed by a depreciating 
r'^f WW thte^Lses wS have made us a great nation should have enrrency, inevitably followed at last by depreciating property.^ But thf 
tenty that these causes wnicn peculations of the gold room have not been more excited and unreason- 

""T,? tW«roonsiderations give no warrant for the appeals of shallot iigthan many of those which for years have captivated our people, and 
or artMTemSogues wbS w^^^^^ stir up the reckless or |gnorant fMed usdry o_f This State seems to have overlooked the 

murder or expel the C 

P*'^^^^^ ;^ r,,iTr,V.Ara h pre or in the other States if stringe^^u ■«..... ^o-~w- j - ..-—-.. — ,^ ,.v,»i„u vux jjcupits uave ounea m jnexico! 

increase m numbers neie 01 mx political party desires t. low many productive mines would have been opened at home; how 

'^'.XrellTr preLnce\o pS^^^^^ economist would deny that tl. .«.y farms madefertile out of waste lands, with ke labor and cost of 
*" Sfn i thifcountrV by Faces kindred to our own is to be desra bser Eiver With recent White Pine it is too soon to say that our 
population of this countiy oy^^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^j^^ r^ eopk have learned to resist such excitements; but it is indisputable 

'" '"'"l w twever evUstSr presence entails will be found when A iatthe legitimate business of the State will languish, and its growth in 

;r^f^^rs/|u^^^^^ :ii;ioStrou5y<rpr" ^""^^" ^"^^^"^ ^^'"--*^ 

:^or^oiv^ nTl^^slSen i^^^^^^^^ -[trSs/th^h-na J^^^^^ eon.-ol which have^injured the growth 

Lrsinnri£v?4rtt'^ 

^a u^^pIv in the hands of these whose only resource is their labor, i_„ „ _ ^....„„...o. ^uu ui.« uauses x nave namea 

18 largely in tf « ^^^^^ °' ^ excessive wages for little work prevents^ nhe results of our own improvidence, recklessness, and cupidity We 
that they should learathat^excessivew^^^^ ^^. ^^^^^. ^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^ ^ ^^^^^^^ ,^ p mty We 

employment of capital and with It ^^P^j^^ cheaper lab. »iuid our younger sisters in the Union in growth and prosperity. ^ 

fn ftt th« I /' ??*^{7^"g *« ^^o^ tl^at our great resources are unimpaired, that 

w^nf thPse are truths for the laborer to estimate, there areoW Nand js ferti e as Eden, our opportunities unexcelled. We have at 

f.7tS cSlist asTCerative. The safety and well being of 80C« feet all he elements of a grand empire. We have but to build with 

A I?.tthifntelliSe and comfort of the laboring classes. AB •materials shaped to our hands. Our climate, and soil are varied 

^Klt^VatsUvZilhT^^^^^ family, or prevents the educafoB fauely, and produce in perfection whatever elsewhere is a specialty 

hlTSerld does not enable the industrious worker to lay by o^^ W I so say with this display around us?. Here is the lavish abun- 

a^twi for' skkness or old age, is un-American, degrading and^^J ee of cultivated nature-the fruits and flowers of this productive soil 

^wf^ur institutions can only be perpetuated by the continued J ^genial chme. Our State wU produce cereals and vegetables of every 

r;..nfaU voters The most numerous class of society will ag J, fruit of every variety including those of the tropics-the orange as 

K^Z<,f who furnish the skUl or muscle for the many revo ving "J ^U« the apple; the date and fig as well as plum and peach; the grape 

trips of cTvmzat'on They are the workers, and by their nufflM ^J'^^^^s ad wine; the mulberry for Mlks; even the tea and^offefth 

tries ot ™^*" "overnment thev are the ones who choose rulers ^nse; the finest wool m the world; coal, and granite, and timber- 

T±LZl '.'rlirv of the'&lic. They cannot fulfill the »< J^, and sheep, and cattle in perfection; and all fhis makes the future 



under our ^^rm otj^^rnmenz, -^^^^^/"i^hey cannot fulfill the » Jes, and sheep, and cattle in perfection; and all thrs 
T^Z.S: otiL7waVe?o?p="or cooliL Their relation t^ *e State to the agriculturist Vl of encouragement. 



of citizenship on the wages of peons or cooiies. ^f "^ to be expe«* 
State demand^f them education and virtue^h^^J Xare of the profif 
of those who have the means furnished by a iair snare oi m i- | 




Here is but the 
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dawn of a goldeti future, where true prosperity will be fouBded on the 
anZ basis of exhaustless agricultural resources, by patient, intelligent 
Ldustry But each decade'shows that in the United States, notwith. 
staSdS'the abundance and cheapness of virg n soil, the adTantages^of 
eUmSe the increased facilities for transportation to available rnarketv 
fndll: independent condition of our ferroers and planters, that the ratio 
of increaTe of agricultural products of the United States is m general fa, 
below that of the increment of population, accession of territory ex en- 
SHf coinmerce, manufactures, internal improvements, and the modem 
aSiancesTr economizing labor. The first employment of man in a 
Sstate is the cultivation of the soil, save in ex<=eptional cases^ As 
nonulation multiplies, industries become diversified. Providence so 
SXrs U tha^ the^cultivation of a small part comparatively of the earth's 
sSace will sustain its inhabitants, and so gives opportunity for the 
ZSed employments that characterize civilization. Hence as com- 
SuSslnSse^ density and P-sperity numbers report to th^ 
to manufactures, to mining, and other useful P™J«- ^' X^'^^^^'^X 
tries multiply, the demand for the produce ot the eartn annualy 
tocrea?es and to meet this demand a corresponding tillage and apph- 
iSTf'ubor to the .soil guided by sconce, i^t^^^-^^^^^^^^^ 

Sralfpro%1rit7S h Se, StS dV^eut for its behest 
nrosneritvorthe development of other interests to furnish profitable 
CrK In tMs view it is a matter of congratulation that the manu^ 

the state in this direction are beyond estimate, with all Asia and oenmi 
^turits"oT;:eSurmt^t especially heavy pl-r -shings, are 
littie understood and appreciated as a source of P^TJ'^"^'^*^"^;, £ 

by more recent streams. Hundreds of feet ^f o™„ J^^^^^l^ find an^ 
t/ees the 20ld store reposes, requiring patience and energy to nnu 
develop it^ But it is the result Sf my observation ^^ *h^ ,™^*twe S 
griat placer deposits of this State are scarcely s'^r^t'^^^^^ after twea^ 
f Ss 5f mining^ and will not be worked ^f J<>r ^^ff ^^^^^^J^^S ?or sS 
other business and profession, experience and skill are neeaea lo ^ 
cess Most of the failures in mining have arisen from the running 
uselesslunnels in the wrong places, where "^^elhgent miners wouW^^ 
risk a dollar. Many of them have been •^''^^f.^^^^f .^y/^^SteB'l 
expenditures by men who never saw a mine until called to s^P^" ^^j 
thropenin? or working of one. Ne sutor uUra crepidam. S«ch J^ 
shouW be feft tTminers. For the development of this great wt J J 

cheap and abundant water is needed. Capital J^'^.^ly «^^^^ 
mining and furnishing water facilities could not fail of reward. . 
Sie K of the available water of the mountains ^b diverted to the 
o? the mining communities. Yet, if you ask the ^^^^^'^^%^^^U 
rtose counties what is needed to develop the deep mines profitably, 
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Jugate the orchards and gardens, to make their region again thriving 
and populous, and he will say, "It is water." Many of these observa- 
tions apply to quartz mining, which is and will be for generations a 
profitable pursuit of the State. Thus the great industry that gave the 
drat impulse to the settlement of the State is yet one of its mos? deserv- 
ing and promising interests, and must not be omitted or underrated in 
calculating its resources. 

Sitting within the unfolded doors of the Golden Gate, our commerce 
should bring to us tribute from the opulent East, and direct to us that 
vast trade which flows in currents as naturally as rivers run to the sea 
wherever it flows depositing riches. Our ships were driven from the 
ocean partmlly by English cruisers, but kept from it by the impossibiUty 
of competition m the foreign carrying trade with the heavy taxation 
necessary to the late war -and the reestablishment of public credit 
The extraordinary expenses of war are happily over, and a partial 
reduction of the debt demonstrating that the nation can, if it pleases 
extinguish it, has so firmly founded the national credit that only a few 
partisans advocate repudiation. With this condition of th ings Congress 
felt able to add a lengthy free list to the tariff, to reduce the duties on a 
multitude of articles, to abolish all internal revenue taxes except on 
spirits and tobacco, and a modified income tax, which ought also to be 
and I think will be soon, abolished. The reductions to take effect 
tang the next year amount in round numbers to eighty millions of 
dollars. With this burden off the industry of the country we can build 
and sail ships more cheaply than at any period during the past eight 
years, and 1 trust we may soon see American commerce prosecuted in 
Amenean bottoms, and that we may do a pari; of the carrying trade of 
the worid. Everything that aids foreign commerce builds u| our city 

St fMnT^w .k''/T-'^\™^\^' ? "^^'^^^ f<^^ «'^'- products. But I di 
or t™n«L f • ^^ r''-'^''* 1? obtained by a license to buy ships abroad, 
or transfer foreign lines of mail steamers under our flag, leaving the 

San^ r'7l''^ """^ '"*^ "^T^r '^'"^ ^^d absorb^heir pfofits! 
anS .i.®f *''' *• "«^s^^e, coupled with another admitting duty free 
W wLi t>.^'' '"*.° ••'f °^^"^f?<=tnre of ships, with a corresponding 
dietS-^ -1 f "materials are of American production, might be thi 
TOtate of widfe statesmanship. So inseparably woven together are all 

inutcTutrear'? '''I *'^ ir^'V^' ™^»«'"' ^^^^ merfhant^nd thi 
Svof Po!fK ^ '^^^T'^ '''' *^^ ''*^^^*' ^°<i «<> "»'^«li does the pros- 
Cmtion« t!*" f f !,^ ^'''^'^ ^*'*t^ '^^'^ ^'^^ °«^'^ State, that these 
when thI nir^ not be deemed misplaced on such an occasion as this 
C iJ« i^f °*!k^"^ interests of the whole State pass in review. We 
"omesltht wSi; thankfulness that, despite the errors of the past and 
PySttetuTe :« brig^ht""*' *'^ ^^""^^ '^ ^^ favorable^and the 
that we^' ™f ^"f '^^' f congratulate you that our continent is at peace; 
"^nia^e S3r>r''^7'*fl* our destiny undisturbed by moving armies, by 
""^silfs' our wl" . 1% ^"'' P^^c^f-^ homes are not leveled by deadly 
«««<ls our ;3',f'r ^^^^^""^ r* ^''^^^^^ '•^d in the blood of men and 
r 8i teS ^ot^Srf? ^""^ ^'^wt^ f * ""-t ^"'^•^oned to fight, our wives 
"•« dust anH 1 ^ T^^- ^^^ *'''""\**^^ ^^^ t*»»t tramfles Prance in 
*<">nd8 bevln .•' ^"^ ^^^u Pl"*?^?' ^°°*«°d in ^ate and suffer 
^niiration & ^^t'^^^te, may be the legitimate contest between the 
on ior German unity and the resistance imposed by traditional 
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r\ •+ m«v ariflft from deeper causes — ^from rac^ 
b.too« of P««».- .'^jiSi.m. m"t.yerth, causes orth,fta^ 

s'K^K sT^^HE-r 0^-rxti split's 

Christian civilization. 



ADDRESS. 



DBUVERED BEFORE THE STATE xlGRICULTURAL SOCIETY AT THE ANNUAL 
FAIR, SEPTEMBER EIGHTEENTH, EIGHTEEN HUNBREB AND SEVENTY. 



By EZEA S. CARE, M. D., L. L. D., Professor of Agriculture, etc., 
in the University of California. 



In coming before you to-day I feel that this should be for us not only 
i festival, but a day of thanksgiving; that it is our privilege to turn from 
tte ghastly panorama of death unfolded in other lands — from harvests 
laid waste and homes made desolate — ^to these triumphs of industry. 
And because our own country has so lately passed through the same 
desolating fires we are the better able to appreciate by contrast the 
supreme blessings of peace. 

These reunions of the " Soldiers of the Plow *' are of far greater value 
than a careless observer would suppose. The State Fair is not only the 
great industrial holiday, the annual exhibition of our productiveness and 
skill, but it is the germinating ground of a thousand new ideas, and the 
grave of as many mistaken and erroneous ones. I thick in this and 
and their social bearings, bringing hundreds of isolated communities into 
contact around the centre of a common interest and experience, lies 
their chief value. And I do not see why they are not as profitable to 
the trader, the capitalist, the political economist, and the schoolmaster, 
as they are to the farmer. There never has been a time when the best 
efforts of the willing hand and thinking brain were more imperiously 
Jomanded. Our flagging commerce, the agent of our industries, is 
having a breathing spell in which to ponder the philosophy of trade as 
Well as its mutations. The capital of Europe is hiding itself as if in fear. 
^ is a time when such words as labor, wealth, competition, and coopera- 
tion are apt to take new significations. 

It is from sources like these voluntary associations of industry that 
lihe facts are to be gathered which shall lift these questions into the 
^Wated regions of science. 

In coming before you to-day and witnessing such proofs that you 
J^derstand the value of agriculture, as the foundation of all other cul- 
^^i of State and national prosperity, I feel that I would greatly prefer 

play the part of listener. But as the army scout w^ho goes before to 
^Port obstacles in the way of progress, the strength and force of the 
Ud?^' <^laims no fitness for generalship, so I, who do not own a foot of 
u^ ^^^^ ^^^ some reflections upon the needs of agriculture, and especially 

^^ the needs of agricultural communities, which I have gathered during:. 
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many years experience, East and West, as one of the pioneers of iuduj. 
trial education. . . . , 

I might claim for myself as early and mtimate an acquaantance with 
this pursuit as the sage of the New York TrifiMwe, for I have plowej 
where plowing was anything but a pleasure ride over fields of flowers, 
and mowed among bowlders and Canada thistles, where every bushel of 
corn cost more patience and muscle .than a shipload of California s grain. 
I could. match Mr. Greeley's experience on the barren hills of New 
Hampshire with my own on the Manor of Eensselaer. I also know the 
hardness of farm work and its unattractiveness to the young; and yet, 
at the summit of life, where I can survey both the ground passed over 
and the way I have still to tread, I can say there is no calling as useful, 
or on the whole as pleasurable, and none which, rightly understood and 
followed, will call into so active exercise the whole range ol humar 

^l\eTitve this is the testimony of the best minds in all ages^and the 
question has become one of vital importance to the nation: "How shall 
we educate our youth so that there shall be more farmers and mote 
mechanics in the land, and how shall we raise these pursuits to the rank 
they deserve in the hierarchy of industries?" It is useless to eulope 
callings whose votaries forsake them with every opportunity. and whose 
children turn from them with disgust. . , .. a ' 

Coneress might give every acre of the public domain to found agn- 
cultural and industrial colleges, making them not only /ree but giving 
a bonus of public lands as a reward of attendance, and stdl their haUs 
till remain empty, until the relations of labor to human nature are 
understood and carried into practice; until the farmer out of his sense 
of privation, loss, failure, and onesidedness, shall resolve that his chil- 
dren be as careMly cultured as his fields, that they shall grow up. 
pleasant homes, and be laying up, if not dollars and cents, " capital lor 
after pleasures of thought and memory." 

Let us reason together about this business of agriculture whereinrt 
fails to meet the demands of human nature, and why, m Galiforniae^ 
cS L wTare looking to the lower class of foreigners for the permanen 
t llers of our soil, and the supports of our most important industries. I 
does not seem possible thl,t the energizing, civ^lizmg forces wh 
Jushed westward^from New England, Virginia, and Carohna displacm 
mighty forests by fields of waving grain, are so far spent that we mn 
depend upon other lands for their renewal. It cannot be that the oM 
SwS planted the wilderness with homes of/reemen has depar^ 
Lm us and left nothing but greed of weath and love of show. ^1 
yet, how many of the so called liberally educated men of the counOJ 
would be willing to look to a trade as a means of hvelihood, and hoj 
many young lady graduates of our female seminanes and high scbo* 
Trt expectiSg to become farmers and mechanics' wives? We are l)e£. 
n ngT sS^hat there can be no healthy, living comnmnity wi JoJ 
penty of farmers and mechanics, that the factory and farm must^ 
brought together,.and thatthe scdmtion, not to say civilization, of C»u 

^Tht St thing^whilh^the European emigrant seek to possess is to^ 
It makes no difference from what part of the country he comes; ixm 
Welsh, Swede, or German, the sentiment has been wrought ii'to eve^ 
fibre of his mental and physical constitution that he is m)6odyw^W 
land He sees in it the"^ foundation of wealth, of all distinction, »» 
Sy pride, and not untU thoroughly Americanized does be come*- 



regard it a source of speculation. Something of this old fashioned senti- 
ment came over in the May Flower, and got planted on the James Eiver, 
but in our migrations across the continent has become sadly diluted. It 
certainly does not now, as then, distinguish the higher classes of society, 
jind if at this day we look for a heartj^ genuine love for the land, we 
ghall find it among the humbler classes of emigrants, M^hose -wants have 
taught them its real value. 

The whole Valley of the Eock Eiver in Wisconsin and Illinois is one 
of almost unequalled fertility, and within my own remembrance has 
been twice colonized, first by settlers from E"ew York and New England, 
the crest of the wave which in receding peopled Michigan (and which to- 
day makes its moral and mental atmosphere almost identical with those 
States), and secondly by Germans and Scandinavians. The first came 
in and took up extensive tracts of land which they cropped year after 
year with wheat, burning their straw, and returning nothing to the soiL 
They cut down the spare timber of the openings, and the climate bein^ 
then considered unfavorable for fruit growing, left nothing in its place! 
By the time their farms were well fenced, comfortable houses and barns 
erected, they discovered that the crops were not as heavy as formerly 
there wero more frequent droughts, more "chinch bugs/' many of the 
pioneers sold out and moved to Missouri, Kansas, and the Pacific Coast 
Meanwhile the hardy ISTorwegian and German emigrants, who cominic 
later, had taken up the less desirable sections of wild land, saving in 
European fashion every scrap of manure, planting trees and'vines and 
gathering more closely into communities and neighborhoods, have been 
able in many cases to buy out these improved American homesteads 
until in some locations the entire nationality has been changed. certaMv 
wt for the worse, if the accumulated increase of population and the value 
of the land is considered. Wisconsin, Iowa, Minnesota, and more lately 
Missouri have gamed immensely in gaining this home making element 

For whatever reason the love of country life, which has been a char- 
acteristic of our blood and race, has so greatly lessened then, it is 
greatly to be deplored, ^^ nile the laboring millions of Endand stand 
an almost ^^y^^r^^inr^ «+^-^^,^^.. k^^u«^ \...z.s} i,_ i , , ^ ,, ^ ^'^^^^ 

are 



almost menacing attitude before her few hundred landholders and 
forced to emifirration as their onlv vt-Rmivof^ .xnv ^«r,^ ,x^„+i !.'.„. 



^.^^ ^^^.^^^^ .^v.xvyxv> ±x^x j.c:n jjiiijuxou lananoiacrs, and 

to emigration as their only rbsouree, our own youth volunta 

niy turn away from the modest secure gains of steady industry to the 
uncertainties of city life and the excitements of speculate 
How can we brine^ about a ^li an cr« in ^->»i« i*z^o*^^^+ 



tion. 



^- . can we bring about ^ v>u«±ig^7 m tms rcspecx ana 
iiigher sentiment for that which in older lands represents not only a cer' 
tain amount of money, but social standing, leisure, and culture'^ 
fdThiZ^ ^^' only way to do this is to educate our youth, boys and 
Uon\f^ ,^ ''''^^^^^\ ^""^ *^'^'^ pursuits to provide liberally for such educa- 

aShmiri^^^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^'^^--^^ -^ 

ei'^^'^^u^^^^ *^^ ^?''^^^ "^^^^""^ ^^''^'^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ account, and not 
to dtf r/5Y'^''^'''f^ ^^^ ^^^ T^^"" ^'''''^^ attractions are the strongest, 
afnil ^ ^^!y^' and endure the privations which were common under 
W W '* ^^^^^^^^^ ^{ ^^^^r- When I remember how often the grow- 
tionXTT'T'^'^^^^^Sl^ 'i'?';^ f"^^ ^^ ^^^ for study and recrea- 
^^l^iZ^ f^^^^ ""^'^^ "^^'""^ ^^ ^""^^^^^ cultivated society, I do 

^j wonder that the farmer's son turns to other occupations; or that the 
J88 household cares of the farmer's wife, in homes where beauty 



i^i""^ softened the hard outlines of utility, homes 



not 



without 
fcers. 



music, 



>okR ;. fl V ,T^. v^uLiiiico ui uRiuy, nomes witl 

ITa u ^^^^^^'Sj should mseourage and disgust her daughte 
^m have left tbo Mm because the refinements nf life 
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relations and enjoyments have been lost sight of, and because the d«mana 
for educated men in other callings has been greater than the supply. 
We must change all this. We must become less greedy of money, more 
craving of neighbors than of acres; we must apply the principles of 
cooperation in the purchase and use of machinery as a small begmning 
in the direction of social agriculture. 

When capitalists abandon speculation and engage in promoting and 
diversifying industry; when farmers can purchase and own the lands 
they cultivate, and not till then will agriculture take the place it deserves 
in the scale of human activities. The time when all these fertile valleys 
and foothills are covered with happy homes need not be so far away. 
In southern California, Anaheim furnishes a good illustration c^ the 
advantages of social over isolated settlements. The rapid growth of 
such places as Vineland, New Jersey, proves that there is a genmne 
love for rural life in the community when it can be obtained without 
the loss of social privileges. And the growing tendency of city popu- 
lation toward suburban life, as shown in the formation of our numerous 
homestead associations, is another proof that nature is still consistent 

Here horticulture, the original fine art,^ which weaves a web of beanty 
around the lowliest home, becomes the uniting hnk between city and 
country. The cultivation of a small garden spot, its harvest of pure 
and simple pleasures begets a longing for the wider fields and freer life 
of the farm. I rejoice in the almost universal evidence of this taste, 
To the stranger in California the clump of lilies b oommg m mid wmter 
by every cottage door, the flowering vines wreathed around porch and, 
window, are a more irresistible attraction than the gold of her mmes or 
the wealth of her commerce. . „ 

But no social organization, however perfect and attractive will 8uf5(» 
to permanently elevate our" industries. This can come only through 

^*^r am aware that there is a prejudice against "book farming " and that . 
mother wit and plenty of manure are in older sections of tje (^| 
considered the great essentials of successsful agriculture /J'^t kind ,, 
farming has had its day, just as pans^and rockers have had ttie»r daj » 
mining When you think that science is simply the record of e^periene .. ^ 
in thele matters, the history of experiments and of their results-whei:., 
you think whether it would be gain or loss to. have a 1 the agriculturf 
journals and manuals removed, all statistical information yithheld an 
the transmission of the most valuable knowledge this age is gaming le^ 
to tradition— you are prepared to estimate what science has done ana » 
doinrfoTus. ^Still more,my practical fWend,go back to the impleme^^ 
which your great grandfather, who was " ^f ft>o^' ^ ' k-^""^ v. J^ and. 
vested and " thrashed " with. Buy a little wheel and a big wheel' and , 
reel and loom and dye tub for your wifo,and after usmg them faithtg 
for a year, come back and tell me what you think of the service wtoj 
inventors of machinery and improvers of varieties of plants, and men se 
out by our institution^ and learned societies to find whatever new an^ 
precious thing can be impressed into man's service, nave done loi ^ 

^When I meet a mechanic who is inclined to depreciate the value 
education, who points to "successful men" who have -made their jy^ 
hits without it, and who is inclined to follow his caUing in a mmdie* 
empirical way, realizing none of the relations of ^^^s F^rsnits ta g 
Serial and social lawl, I say: "My friend, all your interests are «*«• 
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^cy of others— of men who have built up vast fortunes, secured to 
jbemselves vast monopolies, made peace and war in spite of you bur- 
aened you with taxation-because your craft is only handicraft. A wise 
foresight toward self-preservation will drive you to education, if all 
other motives fail." ' 

Itis true there has been a great gulf between the abstract and prac- 
tical sides of agricultural science in past years, but this is being ranidlv 
bridged over in our own country, and I propose to show you how much 
more extensively m taose countries where agriculture is the most suc- 
cessful and Its pursuit most signally honored 

Tou are aware that in Prussia the Government requires that every 
m be educated, assuming- it to be the right and duty of the State to 
pteet Itself Irom ignorance as well as crime. She enjoys the enviable 
reputation of being first among nations in this respect. All Germany 
Austria, and of late Eussia, are following her example in educating their 
toners and meehanies as well as their lawyers, doctors, and clergymen 
To insure this they have established special schools, with every applil 
fflce of land, buildings, and apparatus, taking students from the higher 
classes of the pubUc schools or otherwise, and training them for their 
pnrsuits as superintendents, overseers, or laborers. A description of 
me of these schools, which has served for a model for the rest of Europe 
fill suffice for all. ^ ' 

'"TheEoyal Land.aucl Forest Academy " of Wmtemburg is situated 
itHohenheim, a few miles from Stuttgardt. You would find there a 
Isrge farm adjoining a Government forest of five thousand acres Cthese 
practical Germans know the importance of taking care of and cultivating 
mtrees) of which some twenty acres are divided into one hundred 
pbte used for experimental purposes, whereon questions pertaining to 
Sr A i!'r '^^^t^i^^ti and methods of treatment of new plantsfare 
ma A botanical garden covering several acres exhibits all the vari- 
mot plants which can be grown in that climate. There is a beet 
«^r factory, a brewery, a distillery, a starch factory, a vinegar fac 
to^, a malting and fruit growing establishment, a silkworm eltablish- 
^t and machine shops where agricultural implements are manufac- 
rtXH.^''- "^^st models for Germany are found. The studies 

Zfr^h. lu <'«'^'^«<^*'«^ "^'^^ actual practice in the field and forest, 
[«« embrace the genera prmciples of agriculture, composition and 
ty of soils, special plant culture, meadow culture, grape, hop and 
so culture, ft-uit culture, vegetable culture, breeding of domestic 
18 m general, horses, cattle, sheep, and smaller animals; silkcul-' 
ee culture, dairying and practical farm business. Parallel with 
v^uT ^^l^s'^r'^^tio" tli^re is carried afong through the course of 
F, arithmetic and algebra, bookkeeping, a knowledge of the laws 
pnnciples ot taxation physics, general and agricultural chemistry, 
•dv ^' .T®^®***'^]'^ physiology and zoology, veterinary science, and the 
■^y ot toreign trees and their uses. 

jtje higher departments ^you will find the sons of the gentry fitting 

selves for the general management of estates; ambitious youni 

w the middle class fitting themselves for stewards; lower down the 

w pea^sants, between the ages of fourteen and eighteen, who wish 

.^ffle tanuhar with the routine of farm work, and who spend three 

V^ hours in study and the rest in actual labor. 

i y one can have instruction in the special subjects taught. Besides 
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an example I greatly wish we might imitate 
<*",X^ . i^,, .^^.11 „i ^^^^ +1,^ o-rAatfir part 



common school tea^s ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^y- '^1 
'^l?tf^s'^^tlZ:tZ/e.ter part of what^£- ^ijg'^tj 
^vernments are doing for the promolion of^agnculture 
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fertilizers, rotation of crops, etc., witl 
^. , Pessor ati 
animals, that questions of breeding, 
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to4o, and to its credit be it said, in the darkest hour of the strnffgle to 
pggerve the national existence. 

, The amount of benefit which each State will receive depends entirely 
npon the intelligent administration of the fund thence derived, the good 
fiiith in which the spirit of the act is carried out, and the hearty coope- 
ration of the people. The proceeds from the sale of the lands has not 
yet been sufficient to put any of the institutions founded upon or assisted 
by the grant in full working order. The Empire State having the largest 
representation got the lion's share, and had a citizen rich and public 
spirited enough to add to the endowment five hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars cash, thus relieving the necessity for an immediate sale of the 
lands, which carefully selected and located under his supervision now 
exceed in value two and a half millions of dollars' ' 

Bzra^ Cornell has thus, with the help of the General Government, 
founded an institution where "any man can receive instruction in any 
study -a college for the whole people. Where is the Ezra Cornell of 
the Pacific coast? 

The State of California, accepting her share of the Natibn's gift, has 

by a wise legislation made it the foundation of one of the colleges of the 

State University The University completes the State educational 

system and is the crown and summit of that noble edifice of fl-ee 

jcurea to xne stuucn.., — ^..^^ ---- « instruction which guaranties to every child the general culture and 

■^^.tionol B«.-.», .t W»hingto», restricted by to.fr •'•Jj ^™d through .o™, of the m^o/coL^d th S^cV el": '-i »/ 
prSoS id i.?o«.ly mtetrupl^d by the »ar, ha. ■;«"«;?'?»* , ^ «»*<«(«.;. >< -^ eai.mted thM «« «,„ (*<.. o«. ^ «,( e^ >u yZ 

Ern/di»e..ed through its report.. It '-•f.F^fL^tr!iERrL*;fL■?»l»:;'■l^»r"^^^^^ 

Nor was there untU October third, eighteen 

)hooI, or college, or university adapted for 

of farmers or mechanics' wives. I am ashamed that 

.man tx^ K„ oi — ™"'?^ ^^ ^^^^e so long behaved as if it were better for 

;;;;i;e:'anYto keep himself informed with regara to «s^^^^^^ alone m his higher hfe, condemning him to an intellectual 

SXIrSC-stteTe^eT^^^^^^^^ ^^t^K? hT ^"^l^^*^-^ unpi.ductiveness and unprofitableness 

in a blind in^tation of foreign models. ^ ^^ .^,., p«oludr^^ ^'l ^^^^^ ^"^ ^"""^"^ whatever other walk of life we may 

"^wSTthe^xSptionof effUmadeinMic <£ femer T.f V ^^/''f ^P^^^'^W"^ *« t^e last as she was to tK 

«!t«tis the subiect of agricultural education was praetically ig» ^Wnobwl . ^""^ 'L^^®"" *°'^ ^°^ <^^i"«^ ^ose their wrinkles and labor is 

f,^^!;.,,n?rrZtil Congress, by the Act of July second, eighty' laffu^^^^i sanctified, it will be through her help and ministry nor 

TJ^Z%:^to 7S^to e-L of the States the means of «« *& higher education ever be complete until th^e set ""^''-'^' "'' 



dollars. — 

incomes are secured 



In Caucasia the tuition is not oniy ^^.^^^^ ^^?^ji ""^^^ spiem itua i. me crown and summit of that noble e( 
rJ^ secured to the students, ranging from forty dollars forj mstruction which guaranties to every child the general 



uttings from eveiT part 01 tuegx^^^^^^^^^ reporters investigatm ^fitting them for citi2 

.biects, and has its corps of opervers anu J^F ^ ^^ .kindred and seventy l. 

most important subjects of climates, soils, *^™"^®^^*i. „";" senti Mhesuifahu w ^' ^TV*'^ " ' "' -""°8«, "^- ""'versity aaaptea for 

Ssects Every farmer ought to feel the importance of VKS 'TZISIJT'''?. ""^ -^^T""" '''" "'''=^'^^'^^' ^^ves. I am ashamed that 
wMch will fSer and sustain this long neglected br^ch of the J J^«ato^^^^ 1^ ^^ ^^ behaved as if it were better for 

TerSce and to keep himself informed with regard^t.^itsworL^J^^^^ alone m his h,.b«. hf. ..„...„,„„ ...^ .. „„ .-_..„.. . 



eachof tue states ^ne mc^"--- . Wiferv ,« .^ .u euucation ever De complete until the seien 

having this for their object. xn» .^ ,vTl,f t?^^^ thoroughly taught as the science of husbandry, 

bt, to make more farmers and mecM^ h^^T^l^'^^ of California proposes to furnish all the ■ 

med, to educate the sons of i^ . ^^ exhih;? tu °^*®*^*^^^ ^^^oUion leading towards industrial' 

all that was contemplated, it. s;^ ";"« the practical applications of science to the en 



science of house- 



not as I hav; heard it claimed, to educate the sons of 1^^^ ,i^^^Shth^Z!T\''^''''f-''''^-^'^'^'J*'^^^ pursuits, fiad 



more than your aoctor s, uuu x uv =w ». . ~-j , 
^eat manufactories of intelligent industry. 



tn 1*11 "^f^^^® this education forever free, and admits youog 
ta an Its. general and special advantages. Its competitive 
ips are open to all. *^ 
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Tbamsaotions of thk 



■ ■ „ *h. TTnivprsitv our Eegents have followed the higU flagyn'P**^^ «® ^}^° *lf ^^^^^ '^^ humanity. And the time is surely 

stiVaXSimerio'iSSebTstmfde^^^^^^ J^^5 ' '"'''"'' '' '"''" ^'" ^^ ^'^^ "^^^'^^^ °^ 

^^'ftlZr.Lt^.^i^n^ ther must have the hearty and mtelhgente^ j«<>«n ^e* 



State Ao&iotJtTtjftAt Society. 



lot 



''Ris''~sed'*lf gather at the University, at convenient 8ca«^ 

pt;. S« .S .Mr fppropri* page, and ev„y le.to a .^, 

wii+v havinff more than a material significance. 

SfUiS the naturalization of every product ^sefuUoH. 

Uur cumdie m^j' instruction and experiment, tor the In 

rfo^otiStcuUrrSe^Vs modest in saymg wha* man .ayj 
tory 01 o^^ /^^J^"' o___.^^ conditions of climate and soil. JNor cm 
&:« fhaf S S».VS;iLm. »m permit their h.»oe^«., 

Jio'V Ai V &e.ltiee, beea».6 they .eed the Ml power ofj 
Sand iomanhood .. m»eh l^""' P,"'"*'^^;,"",^:'^ 

Europe to respect popular government, let '^s. ^accept n^r 

ShatSver she e^xcels. ^he has been pourmga^fl^^^^^^ ^/oSS who»^ 

us and compensating herself with the Aower w ouiyu 

could offer superior advantages of education, ^^^^.^^^^"f ciltf 

capiteUsts to whom she offers th^^^^^^XursuSt and men »»' 

where money has not been the only object of pursuit, ana 

tent with slower and more moderate fortunes. ^^ 

It is not extravagant to place agriculture at the head ot i 
camngs. It holds tSat place in the oldest Scriptures theoldj^t ^ 
ture and mythology. "Human history opens "either in forej ^ 
cSes butTa gafden which the Lord God ^l^^^'.^'^^^U 
musUive by bread the hills and, valleys must wave w'th the J^,, 

h^eststand multitudes be busied in tl^,^ a^^^^^^f ""^ ".t t wS ** 
H^ to dignify this labor with knowledge and ennch it wrtb^ 
fad beautify it with contentment, is a g^^^tZf J^/ ^«io»e^ 
is learned it will be found that man cannot hve by bread aio 



Give fools their gold and knaves their power. 
Let fortune's bubbles rise and fell; 

Who sows a field, or trains a flower, 
Or plants a tree, is more than all. 

" Per he who blesses most is blest. 

And God and man shall own his worth 
Who toils to leave as his bequest 
An added beauty to the earth." 



■^ 
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dis. 
1 1 1 



Time— 2:39; 2:37i; 2:39i. 



SPEED PROGRAMME, 18T0. 



MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 12th. 

FIRST EACE. 

Trntfinn Bace —Mile heats: three in five; free for all stallions; purse- 
fo«^ Sr^koCs; first 'horse, three hundred dollars; second, on. 
hundred dollars. 

Entries. 

V James L. Eoff, Colusa, enters blk s. Blackbird 

2. John McDonald, San Francisco, enters br. s. i. J?. -Low. 

3 H. Walch, San Francisco, enters s. s. Venture. 

4. John Maekey, Sonoma, enters s. Alexander, 

6. Charles Shear, Yolo county, enters s. Primus. 

Result. 

Blackbird • ' 

F. F. Low 

Venture 

^If^ander • '::::::::Z drawn. 

Pnmus 

Tme-2:m; 2:36}; 2:351; 2:39; 2:37; 2:41; 2:42. 



3 


4 


4 


2 


1 1 1 


1 


1 


2 


3 


2 2 2 


2 


2 


3 


4 


drawn. 


4 


3 


1 


1 


3 dU. 



SECOND RACE. 

Trotting i?flce-Mile heats; three in five; free *"«r >lV\°^r'«f five bS 
never beaten 2:50; purse-eight hundred dolars; first horse,flve m" 
drld dollars; second, two hundred dollars; third, one hundred dollar^. 



Entries, 



1. James L. Eoff, San Francisco, enters s. m. Baltimore Bel^^^^^^^ 
1. j^iiico , (formerly Annie StepJie»»i 

2 Barney Eice, San Francisco, enters s. g. Alex. Benham. 
3, J, B. Stanton, Sacramento, enters b. g. ^^iPP^^- 
4 A. F. Smith, Sacramento, enters b. m. May J?ly. 



Besult 



Baltimore Belle 3 

Alexander Benham 



2 5 



TUESDAY, SEPTEMBEE 13th. 

FIRST RACE. 

Burning i2a(?e-— Sweepstakes for three year olds^ mile heats; three in 
ive; one hundred dollars entrance added; fifty dollars forfeit; to name 
fld close with Secretary of Society on or before the twentieth of August; 
irse— five hundred dollars, to be divided in same proportion as other 

orses. 

Entries. 

LB. Callahan, Sacramento, enters b. f. ISTell Flaherty, three years old 
by Kifleman, dam Jennie Hull. * ' 

[enry Walch, San Francisco, enters b. f. Susy Martin, three years okJ 
by Norfolk, dam Pile, by Belmont. ' 

mm Meek, Haywood, enters b. c. Phil Sheridan, three years old, by 
Norfolk, dam Bonny Belle. 

fhn Greer, Sacramento, enters g. e. Tom Atchison, three years old. 
by Norfolk. "^ 

iBriggs, mpa, enters ch. f. , three years old. by Billy Cheatham, 

dam by Ashland. 2 j j , 

EesiUt 



lay 



m 



ell Flaherty q 1 1 1 

^^ Martin: i:::;::::;::;:;:;:;:;:::;; 5 L 

"LSWidan *' 9 o '^;„ 

-^'^^o. :::::::::::::::;:::::::::::::::;;::: ? 2 2% 

^^^y ^. 4 4 dis. 

Tme— l:46f: 1:47; 1:49|; l:50f 

SECOND RACE. 

^ng Bace.-~^Two mile heats; free for all; purse— eight hundred 
• ^irst horse, five hundred dollars; second hors^, two hundred 
^' third horse, one hundred dollars. 

Entries. 

E. T. O'Hanlon, San Jose, enters s. h. Medoc. 
Thomas Atchison enters b. h. Bloomsbury. 
H. Walch enters br. h. Sacramento. 
Theodore Winters enters gr. h. Queen. 
J. T. Devine enters b. h. Kirby Smith, 
« -. . ^ enters Wakefield^ 



Bars, 



^: 
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JQ4 Transactions of the 

Besult. 

^, , 2 dr 

Medoc ' o A 

Bloomsbury -- J ^^ 

Sacramento ^ ^ 

Queen -. . 

Kirby Smith • ; ^. / 

^Wafefefield ^^®^' 



WEDNESDAY, SBPTEMBEE 14th. 

FIRST RACE. 

TroUmq Bace,~-Mx\^ beats; three in five; free for all; purse-six liiia. 
dred dollars. First horse, three hundred and fifty dollars ; second horse, 
one hundred and fifty dollars; third horse, one hundred dollars. 

Entries. 

1. B. E. Harris enters b. g. Eegulator. 

2. J. S. Eojff enters b. g. Shoo Fly. 

3. H. Waleh enters s. h. Venture. 



Besult. 



2 2 



Regulator ^ - 

?^?3 ■;•■::::::::::::::: L 



1 1 

2 2 



Venture 



2YTOe-2:30f; 2:31|; 2:30|; 2:32|; 2:31. 



SECOND RACE. 

Trotting iJace.— Mile heats; three in five; free for all horses that hsj 
never beaten two minutes and forty seconds; purse— one thouw*^ 
dollars; first horse, six hundred dollars; second horse, three imn 
dollars; third horse, one hundred dollars. 



S 



Entries. 

1. John Boggs enters ch. g. Jerome. 

2-. Alex. Sturgeon enters b. g. Billy Eussell. 

3. J, S. Colgrove enters b. m. Flora. 

4. S. B. Whipple enters b. m. Harvest Queen. 
5» J. S. Eoff enters b. m. Don't-Bodder-Me. 



State Agricultural Socibtt. 

Eesvlt, 

Jerome 2 

BiUy Russell 3 

flora \] 4 

garvest Queen ^ 

pon't-Bodder-Me 5 

TVme— l:32f; 2:38f; 2:32; 2:35|; 2:29f 
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2 2 

5 3 dist. 

3 4 dist. 
12 2 1 

4 Dist. 



THUESDAY, SEPTEMBBE 15th. 

FIRST RACE. 

Mnning Raee,-fJlwo-mxU heats; free for all three year olds; purse-- 
eight hundred dollars. First horse, five hundred dollars; second horse 
two hundred dollars; third horse, one hundred dollars, ' 

Entries. 

I E. Tyree, Stockton, enters s. f. Carrie Miller, three years old bv 
Yeto; dam, Fanny Medoc. ^ ' ^ 

John Boggs, Princeton, enters b. f. Eva Baseomb, three years old. bv 
Lodi; dam by Belmont. * "^ 

rheo. Winters (W. Cob^, enters b. c. Pill Box, three years old, -by Nor- 



folk; Adie colt, by Bob Johnson. 
T. O'Hanlon enters b. f. Maria : 



dam by Heenan. 



Hall, three years old, by Norfolk; 
Result. 



Cawie Miller.. 10^^.^ 

"^^^^ ;. ::•:::::::::;: 3 \ I rid out. 

^'»^6--3:43|; 3:49; 3:534; 3:564. 
First. Jf^7e— 1:50; 1:5U; 1:58; l:57t. 



SECONP RACE. 



^Sa^a^''-~W\^^^^^' *''^^^ ^° ^^^i *"^«« f^'" aU; purse-seven 

"ted S"""^- JTv- ^'"'^^' ^'^"J ^'"^^''^'^ ^i""*'*^; ^^^'^^^ torse, two 
ii'ea dollars; third horse, one hundred dollars. 

Entries. 
r>dfS%e^rf Eur ^- ^- ^^y-^-«'«- 3^-- «W>''y Ash- 

^cro^'sxS'SZeiL • '• ^^^'^ ^'^'''' ^'^ ^^^^« ''"' ^^ 
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IQg Tbansactions op thb 

E T O'Hanlon enters e. h. g. Al. Bascom, four years old, by Eifleman; 

Tho'"ldl^en^:S't. s. Idaho, four year, old, by Tolscia.; da.,. 

E. B^ntrnters s. g. John Morgan, three years old, by Billy Cheatham, 
dam, by Niger Boy. 

Besult 

3 4 3 

May-be-so 4 3 dist. 

Kirby Smith Ill 

Al. Bascomb.. '...,.\ 2 2 2 

Idaho 'l[[[[[ dist. 

John Morgan 



THIED RACE. 

Si?f pirsSSe huSrS dollars, to be divided in same proporfon 

as oth^r purses. 

Entries. 

D E C«l!.h.», S»r»»e„to, entei, h. Be- B.tUr, t«o yM™ «W, bj 

,ohXl^6<.1S.Set K M»l. Twain, two year. ..d. by Norfolk; 

W K °si,^.t Ko Vlst^ eotor. b. m. My Norfolk, two ye.r. old, 

B. bS SSrCo-if eSS": M„iett. SlMO., .wo yoar. old. 

Eesult 

dead heat. 2 

Ben Butler ^ 

Mark Twain ^ 

Lady Norfolk [ 3 

Mark Moore. • '*'"* ^ 

Coombs filly *......... dead heat. 

Jennett ']'[ " 

Marietta Simes 

Tme— l:51t; 1:55^. 
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FIRST RACE. 

froUing Bace~Two mile heats; free for all; purse, eight hundred 
dollars; first horse, ^vq hundred dollars; second horse, two hundred 
dollars; third horse, one hundred dollars, 

Entries. 

1. B, E. Harris enters b. g. Regular. 

2. JoijA Boggf^enters s. g. Jjeromew 

3. S. C; Boley enters b. g, Dexter. 

4. George Treat enters ch, s. Venture. 

Hesult. 

^ff^^^^ 2 dis. 

Jerome , ^ 2 

Dexter !!1!.!!!!!.!!1,*!![ 

Venture 



.1 1 

.dis. 



Time—^'Mi; 5:08|. 

SECOND RACE. j^ 

JZ'7 ^'''''~^'^^ ^'^^^^'^ !^'*^^ ^^ ^^^' Silly ^ayo to wagon, Long- 
i 7^ ?i ^^"^S^^^ ^J"^ ^11 ^tl^^rs to go as they please; purse, four hun- 

i!i.^^^i^'!'/ff '^^T'*^^ ^'^^^^^^ and fifty dollars; second horse 
one hundred dollars; third horse, fifty dollars. ' 

Entries. 

1. S. C. Boley enters s. g. Longfellow. 

2. 0. H. Shear enters b. g. Amerious. 

3. H. S.. White enters blk. g. Onward. 

Eesult. 



Wellow 
Americus..., 
^J^ward.. . 



.1 1 1 

.dis. 

.2 2 2 



Time— 2:28; 2:3b|; 2:32|. 



THIRD RACE. 



^t ^otTJI ^^^^I'' f^^'„ special purse, one hundred and fifty dollars; 
''^^^Prme hundred dollars; second horse, fifty dollars. 



Google 




1. Algerine. 

2. Rosedale.. 

3. ^Alameda Maid. 
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Eesult. 



r 



Algerine ^ 

Eosedale 2 

Alameda Maid 

Tifne^2'M; 2:47f ; 2:46|; 2:48f, 



2 
1 

dis. 



SATUEDAY, SEPTEMBER 17th. 

FIRST RACE. 

Trnttina Bace -Mile heats: three in five; free for all horses that have 
ne^rStettwo tMrty-four; pnrse^eight l^-^J^S^^^^ 
five hundred dollars; second horse/two hundred dollars; third horse, 

one hundred dollars. „ . . 

Entries. 

1. S. G. Boley enters b. g. Dexter. 
2 A. T. Smith enters b. m» May Fly. 
3. John Mackey enters b. s. Alexander. 

Eesult 

12 11 

Dexter ^g 

May Fly 2 12 2 

Alexander 

I\me--2:35; 2:37^; 2:32^; 2:36f. 

SECOND^ RACK. 

Eunnina Eaee.^mie heats; three in five; free for all; f^^^^-^^&^l 
huSeTUars; first horse/five hundred dollars; second horse, two 
hundred dollars; third horse, one hundred dollars. 

Entries. 

1 Martin Howell enters b. h. White Stocking, blue and white. 

2 E T O^Hanlon enters s. g. Al Bascomb, blue and white. 
3* Thomas Atchison enters b. h. Idaho, blue and red. 

4] H. Walch enters br. c. OUver Cromwell, fancy. 

Eesult, 

. dist. 

White Stocking j 1 1 

Al Bascomb ' 2 3^ 

Idaho V 3 2 2 

Oliver Cromwell 

Kmc— 1:48; 1:51; 1:53^. 
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THIRD RACE. 



Bunning Eace— Mile heats; free for all beaten horses; purse— five 
hundred dollars; first horse, two hundred and fifty dollars; second horse, 
one hundred and fifty dollars; third horse, one hundred dollars. 

Entries. 

William Meeks enters b. h. Sacramento, four years old, by Eifieman, 
dam Bonnie Belie. "^ ' 

Thomas Atchison enters b. h. Bloomsbury, six years old, by Bertin, 
dam Bonnie Belle. "^ ' 

H. Walch enters b. f. Lizzie Martin, 'three years old, by Norfolk dam 
Pelo. ' 

Ashiand'"'''^^' ''^' *" "^'''^^'' ^'^^^' ^^''""^ ^^^""^ ""^^^ ^^ Cheatham, dam by 

Eesult. 

Sacramento 4 



^Innn.«wt ^ dist., crossing, foul riding, 

Bloomsbury 3 dist. fla^. ^ 

Lizzie Martm.. 2 di 

Briggs' Filly *..**.3 1 1 

Time— I'M; l:49f 



flag, 
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PREMIUMS AWARDED IN 18T0. 



FIKST DEPARTMENT. 



Exhibitor. 



Nathan Coomhs.. 
L. F. Marshall..., 

John Hall 

J. Glucauf.... 

John Hall 



J. Glucauf.. 



Exhibitor. 



D. M. Downey.. 
R. A. Branton... 



George Mc Wain. 

L. Upson.. 

L. Upson 

Peter Bums....— 



THOKOUGHBRED HORSES. 



Animal. 



George Treat 

John Dixon 

John Hall 

J, Glucauf. • 

Theodore Winters 



Theodore Winters- 
Theodore Winters- 
David Freme 

A. Ely 



Stallions, 

Best stallion, four years old and over— Lodi 

Best stallion, three years old— Montana 

Best stallion, two years f]^7l^°^^\%vv" ;;'{**'' 
Best stallion, one year old-Gener^ ^^^"^jj.-*-* 
Best stallion colt under one year— Peggy Kmg- 

gold's colt 

Mares. 
Best mare, four years old and over, with colt— 

"PfliStora ••..•.... <»..♦•..• .••••»••• .«»»..•••».•••♦*•••"***'** 
Best mare* four years old and over— Virginia.. . 

Best mare, three years old-Emma Barnes 

Best mare, two years old— Jeannette 

Best mare, one year old— Antelope..... 

Best mare colt, under one year— Evadne 

Best thoroughbred sire, with not less than ten 
of his colts, all thoroughbred— NorfolK ...^.... 

Best thoroughbred dam with not less than toui 
of her colts— Evadne,... ':\:""r"'ll'::Z' 

Best stallion other than thoroughbred, with not 
less than ten of his c^lts-George Moore 

Best dam, with not less than three of her colts- 
Nora ..— ♦ •'• * 



HORSES OE ALL WORK. 



Animal. 



Stallions, 
Best stallion, four years old and over— Solano 

Be^UUmon7twoyears^^ 

Mares* 
Best mare, four years old and over— Julia Ann 

Best mare, three years old— Queen 

Best mare, two years old— Rosa 

Best mare, one year old— Nancy 



Premium 



Premiui 



State Agricultural Society. 
GRADED HORSES. 



Ill 



Exhibitor. 



Animal. 



Q, B. Hoflman.. 



D. Berry.. 



A. Ely 

H, B. La Murray.. 
A. Ely 



Premium. 



-Lex- 



150 

.$40 
ISO 
120 



A. Ely..- 

C. H. Shear.. 



C. B. Hoffman.. 

A. Ely 

A. Ely 



Best stallion, four years ofd and over 

ington 

Best stallion, three yearsold— Henry Wiiiiam- 

son , 

Best stallion , two years old— Wesley !!!!!!!!!!["! 
Best stallion, one year old—Clarence Manegan. 
Best colt under one year, without reference to 

sex— No Name 

Mares, 

Best mare four years old and under— Nancy 

-Best mare, four years old and over, with colt— 

Alicia Mandeville 

Best mare, three years old— Ida May .V.*.*.*.* !.*!!,'.*.*!.* 

Best mare, two years old— Henrietta ... »..,, 

Jbest mare, one year old— Ceta j "* |15 



,|20 
140 



450 
.130 



DRAET HORSES. 



Exhibitor. 



Animal. 



Premium. 



Hem-y Mcacham Best stallion, four years old and over-PoUok. 



C. Barr, 

A. T. Nordyke, 

J. N. Dudley..,. 



Maurice Haley.. 
R. A. Branton.. 



Best stalion, three years old— Barr 's Dragon...! Itn 

Best sta hon, two years old— Young John Bull.! [[ S 

Best stalhou, one year old— Robert Bruce ! Ii^ 

Mares. 'l ^^^ 

Best mare, four years old and over, with coli>~' 

Molly and colt j ^^ 

Best mare, one year old— Bessie .'!'. i Ifc 



ROADSTERS. 



Exhibitor. 



Animal. 



Premium. 



-Young 



.$50 

.^20 



1? -vr c, Stallions. 

^' ^- Skaggs 'Best stallion, four years old and over- 

T . ^. ! Rattler 

I^ewis Dietz iBest stallion— St. Clair 

dIIw^ I Best stallion, three years old~Whippie.!Z!;;;; 

• ^^^^^ i^est stallion, two years old- Yankee Blade 

! Note.— Judges recommend a premium for 

William Woodward's two years old gelding 
Honest John, no premium being offered for 
J . r^ .said horse. 

ponn.Colgrove iBest gelding, four years old and over-Joseph..! ua 

^ D '^,. , ' Mares. ^ "'^ **" 

* ♦ vv nipple , Best mare, four years old and over— Ladv 

Blanchard "^ 

Best mare, three years old— San Mateo Maid ' 

Best mare, two years old— Nan.. 

Note. — Recommend special premium 
horse Honest George, stallion of all work 
Best niatched ^span carriage horses— Lady 
Washington and Lady Bell 



H^K!-: 



^' Skaggs 

• B. Holcombs.. 



to 



Best double team roadsters— Bucephai us and 
Sherman 



^0 

.430 

:..|20 



Silver goblet— |40 
Silver goblet— $40 
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SADDLE HORSES. 



Exhibitor. 



Animal. 



Premium, 



J.W.Hawkins 1 Best saddle horse-Jeff Davi. ••^•••-• 

For all except those entered as thoroughbred 
fefS'a^ing horse colt^Edwrn^Porrest..^^ 



D. Mnt 

D. riint... ;.. 

A. A. Trowbridge.... 

A. Ely;:;;../— 

W.R.Wnglit 



..Fine bii 



Best sucking horse colt- 
Best yearling mare ^o}*— f ^"^S?'^, 
Best sacking mare col "No Name- 
Best yearling horse colt— George 



SWEEPSTAKES. 



..Special- 



Exhibitor. 



Animal. 



Premium. 
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Exhibitor. 



Animal. 



^.B.Bose 

j[ Daniels 

f.R.Eose 

[.B. Eose 



(.Daniels 

LB. Kose 

I. Daniels 

leneca Daniels.. 



Best four years old and over— Bloomfield 

gest two years old and over— Victory ,. 

r!'. rn^^^f;""^^ and over-Phil. Sheridan.'. 
Best bull calf— Captain ., 



Premium. 



$75 

$3© 

|25 

$15 



Best four years old and over— Ida . «.=a 

Best three years old and over-Maude Second.;. ;.*:::;:;;;': * Il5 

Best two years old and over— Lassie Ioa 

Best one year old and over— Belle I ISa 



AYESHIRES. 



Exhibitor, 



Animals. 



- I . jsiiv. pitcheH 



JACKS AND MULES. 




Premium. 



Best jack— Sampson...-.-. :- 

Best jennet— Lady Eranklin 

Best iule, two vears old and ovor-Sam, 



E. Jacobs .-. 

Thomas Edwards. 

l:/.'Hou;i;;n::::::::::::ire:t=roi7«'ye«oid-coaiey 



Exhibitor. 



DURHAM CATTLE 



Animal. 



uZm.^^ S^l *^^ y^^^s '>^^^ and over-Billy 

XT ™®- -Best one year old and over- '' 



Coleman Younger. 

C. Younger 

Clark & Cox 

G. N. Sweezy 

C. Younger 

C. Younger 

G. N. Sweezy 

O. Younger 

C. Younger 

C. Younger 



BulU, ^ ^ _, . 
Best four years old and over- Jeff Davis, 
Be t three years old and over-Glencoe 
Best two years old and over--U. b. GranU. 
Best one year old and over-Duke of Cuba, 

Best bull calf— Prince Charles 

Cmvs. 
Best four years old and over--^ose B^^^ 

Best three years old and over-Beaut^^^^^ 

Bi^st two years old and over— LucJrv L.as&..... 

Best one ylar old and ovei-Lady feemp *• 

Best heifer— Lady Bell 




Bulls. 

Second^ 3^ears old and over— Sir Walter 

„ ^^ Cows, 

Best four years' old and over— Ruth 

Best two years old and over— Christie....!.'.**.".*; 



..$75 

..|50 
..|20 



GRADED CATTLE. 



Animal. 



Bulls, 



Best buircaif— Ashiand.T '. ..Z',['.',Z 

Cows. 
Best four years old and over— May Bird .. 
Best three years old and over— Lilly.. 
Best two years old and over— Jennie Cox" 
Best one year old— Ada 



Premium. 



..$20 
..$15 
..$10 



..$30 

..$20 
..$15 
..$10 



CATTLE SWEEPSTAKES. 



Animal. 



Best bull of any age or stock— Glencoe. 
Best cow of any age or stock—Beauty... 



Premium. 



.$75 

Silver pitcheiv-^SO 



Digitized by 



Google 



Exhibitor. 



Exhibitor. 



Exhibitor. 



Peter Burns.. 



Transactions of the 



SWINE. 



Peter Burns 

Charles Green.. 

A. T. Kordyke. 

Peter Burns 

Peter Burns 

Charles Green.. 



Animal. 



Best boar, two years old and over— Dick 

Best boar, six months and under one year- 
George •• 

Breeding Sows. 

Best breeding sow, two years and over— Bright, 

Best breeding sow, one year old— Dolly 

Best sow, six months and under one year- 
Mary ♦• ; •"* 

Best lot of not less than five pigs • 



Premium. 



POULTRY. 



Peter Burns.... 

Peter Burns.... 
Charles Green 
Peter Bums.... 
Peter Bums.... 



Animal. 



Best lot of white or gray Dorkmgs..,, 

Best lot of Jersey blues 

Best lot of Sumatra game 

Best lot of English game......... 

Best lot of white and dark Brahmas.. 



Premium, 



DUCKS. 



Animal. 



Best lot of ducks.. 



Premium. 



SHEEP-THOROUGHBRED SPANISH MERINOS. 



State Agricultural Society. 



ERENCH MERINOS. 



Exhibitor. 



Animal. 



J. H*- Glide.. 



Rams, 
Best three ram lambs 



Premium. 



..$20 



CROSS BREEDS OE THOROUGHBRED SPANISH AND FRENCH. 



Exhibitor. 



Animal. 



A.S. McWilliams.. 
A. S.Mc Williams.. 



Ewes, 

Best three ewes, two years and over.. 
Best three ewes, under two years 



Premium. 



GRADED SPANISH MERINO. 



Exhibitor. 



Animal. 



Ellen McConnell 

, Jfeomas McConnell.. 

— ■ Ellen McConnell 



Rams. 

Best ram, under two years old 

Mives, 
Best three ewes, over two years.... 
Best three ewes, under two years.. 



Premium. 



SOUTHDOWNS— SPECIAL ENTRY. 



Exhibitor. 



Animal. 



Thomas McConnell. 
Thomas McConnell. 

Thomas McConnell. 
Ellen McConnell.... 
Thomas McConnell. 



Earns. 

Best ram, two years and over— King W lUiam. 
Best three ram lambs 

Moes. 

Best three ewes, two years and over 

Best three ewes, under two years 

Best five ewe lambs 



premiiB'' 



Animal. 



Rams. 

Best ram, over two years..... 



Premium. 



GRADED SOUTHDOWN. 



Exhibitor. 



*^son.. 



Animal. 



RamjS, 
Best ram, under two years- 



Premium. 



Digitized by 



Google 
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Transactions oi the 
COTSWOLDS, THOROTJGHCEEI). 



Exhibitor, 



Animal. 



Premium. 



"Wm. M. Landrum.... 

W« T. Wilson 

"Win. M, Landrum.... 

T. Butterfield and son 
Peter Saxe and son.... 



Bams. ^ . - ^ 

Best ram, two years and oyev-^-FTmceof^O^^^^ 

BSTam7undcr*tw6 years— No N^^ 

Best three ram lambs^ 

Best three ewes, two years and over 

Best three ewes, mider two years 



Exhibitor . 



LEICESTERSHIEE. 



Animal. 



W. T.Wilson 

T. Butterfield and son.. 



Premium. 



i^ir-e-e-Vt rde^ri;^ofeai:=^^ 



^°**'^S;7y6kr8oid'and"oVer;crosscawith 



H A. Eawson Best ram, . 

Ju n w Th^'^CoStteerecommeTi'ded special mention 
Thomas Brewster |^7„^°p";emium for lara Neptune, as best mut- 
ton sheep of two years old 



Diploma awariJ 



STOCK SHEEP AKD MUTTON. 



Exhibitor. 



"Wm. M. Landrum 

"W. T. "Wilson 

W. T. W^ilson 

Peter Saxe and son 



Animal. 



Bestram,twoyearsoldandoyer-Wm. Wallace 

Best ram under two years ^f-'—r-- 

Best three ewes, two years old and o-ver 

Best three ewes under two years oia 



PremmiB. 



SWEEPSTAKES 




Thomas McConnelh... 
Landrum &Bodgers.. 
W. T. Wilson 



Best ram of any age or breed 

Best ewe *"*"**i**"*l'i 

Best five ewes of any age or breed 



Silver gobl U 
Silver goh^ 
Silver goW«^ 



State Agricultural Society. 
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Exhibitor. 



Animal. 



(jray & Grillmore 

ff. butterfield and son., 
(p* butterfield and son- 



Best Cashmere goat, buck— Sultan. 

Best she goat 

Best three kids 



Premium. 



..|20 
..#20 



GOATS— GRADED. 



Exhibitor. 



Gray &Gillm ore 



Animal. 



Best lot of three- 



Premium. 



..|15 



SECOND DEPARTMENT. 



machi:n^ery. 



Exhibitor. 



Residence. 



srsou & Wil- 
liamson 

pliamSawdon,. 
^lichLundquist.,, 



.... ^f am Eberhardt.. 
.1i ff^^^ Hamilton. .. 
"... •Ker& Hamilton... 
"... «er& Hamilton... 
•' *«?r& Hamilton... 
'•Jjonny 



^S. Hubbard.'..'!!!!! 
*^<lea, Mitchell & 



%'^}^^^ogg& 



Stockton 

Grass Valley.. 
Grass Valley.. 

Sacramento.... 
Sacramento.... 
Sacramento.,.., 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

San Francisco. 
San Erancisco. 
Sacramento,.... 



Article. 



Premium. 



Heady., 



'».QiS 



Springfield, O. 
San Erancisco. 

San Erancisco. 



Best Union harvester, header 

and thresher combined 

California sewing machine... 
Watchmakers' helpmate ma- 
chine 

Oval and round turning lathe.. 

Moulding machine..... 

Improved separator 

Best cider mill and press... 
Best broadcast seed sower- 
Best horse rake , 

Best grain lifter for header. 
Best hay press 



120 

. Special — Diploma. 



Sacramento.- 
Sacramento.. 
Stockton 



Best sel f-raking reaper , 

Best combined " World '» 
reaper and mo wer 



World" mower , . 

The Committee regard this 
mower superior in design 
and workmanship, and in 
having its boxes protected 
from dust, etc., and its gear- 
ing cut so as to give smooth 
action. 

Best corn cultivator 

Marsh's harvester 

Best harrow...... 



Diploma. 

• Diploma. 

15 

.Framed Diploma. 
110 



..Diploma. 
..Diploma. 
120 



..Diploma and |20 
.Diploma and ^10 



$5 

..Diploma. 
, |5 



Digitized by 




Ljoogle 
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Transactions or the 

MACHINERY^-Continued. 




B. F. Gillis « 

M. S. Bowdish..... 
Marsh, King, MiBer 



StUton JBest harrow and seed sower... Framed Diplo^ 

5^^^4^5^. "I' UjwfcirT^T food mill »i» 



San rrancisccl Best farm feed mill 
Best fanning mill 



& Co • &?a„"ctco:.IFannr„g mfll and grain sepa- 



R. Stone i j ^ator. 

Henry Stone PHlf^^^'^i^^^ windmill 



JohnBoggs......... 

E. R. Howes & Co... 
J. B.Jackson 



p. T. Houghton.. 

W.H. Keep 

Parker & Hunt.. 



& Wil- 



M. R. Rose. 
M. R. Rose. 
Matherson 

liamson ••••;!••• 
Treadwell & Co. 
-William Lyne... 
Knapp, Ct^ant 

Walton 

William Lyne... 



Sacramento.... 
Sacramento ... . 



& 



lano County..,- --^ ^ 

Chico H^est beehive 

Kn n 'Francisco. Donhle motion cliurn .• •: 

s-™- ^-u:-^breri.^"' 

San Francisco.h Little Giant" wringer 

SMpbton Best well pump..... . 

licramento^^^^^ apparatus for raismg 

Sacramento ^^^/£^ irrigating purposes 

Best steam pump for all work. 

For improvement on J5laKe s 

pump '• 

Stockton Horsepowers 

Sacramento PortaWe steam engme 

San Francisco. Hair picker 

San Francisco. Horse hoe and weed cf te^.^ 
San Francisco. Broom scraper for cleanmg 

hroom corn • 

Patent milk cooler. 
Patent root cutter., 
Vegetable chopper. 



.Special- 



41I> 

-Biplomj; 



4 

. .,,. ...ill 

Diploma and|5 

DiplODML 

^11 



$ 

. SpecS 
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Exhibitor. 



Residence. 



Article, 



PoUard&Carvil 

Pollard & Carvi 1 

pollard & CarviU 

Pollard & Carvill 

tarkin&Co 

Larkin&Co 

I^rkm&Co 

Lsrkin&Co 



I4irkm&0o 

E.Souie 

B.Soale 



San Francisco. 
San Francisco. 



T. B. Lamb 

rv -R Lamb i^an x rauuisv.^. 

Hopkins &Weiison|San Andreas... 

^^Co'*'':.—^^.- -San Francisco. 

G. Sciimeiser 'SmentollllcSiaatio^ lock 



Gerrish submerged pump- 
Patent wine press.. 



BiploM 

Diplom 

Eramed Diplom 

,.. Diplom 



..Diplom 

..Diplom 
..Diplom 
...Diplom 
...Diplom 



..Diplom 
..DiploiBi 
..DiploD* 



Waterhouse & Les 

JohnStockman 

A. T. Sprague 

T. C. Churchman 

^ilkie Darling.... 



Sacramento b6ld's tenanting machine 

Sacramento Stone drill... 

San Erancisco.. Bank vault door 

Saoramento Model snow plow........;; 

John A. Ban |G.ass Valley... EIevat^fo.d.ed^^^^^ 

^an Dieffo still and rectifier (model)..-.. 

|:crrmlnr.....lD^^^^^^ of brooms 

Solano County.) Weight power 

S«n Erancisco.. Boat detachmg model 



Eramed 



DiploiM 

SiL ^Mamson , 



DipW 



William Smith. 
J. T. Harrison.. 

W. Culver 

John Ross 



Dip _ 

Wf, 

...Eramed Dip^J 
D# 



J.Soule 

James McGinn 

P.Caduc 

James McGuire 

W.H. Devalin 

Waterhouse & Les- 
ter 



Copeland & Defrees. 



San* Francisco. 
San Francisco. 
San Erancisco. 
San Erancisco. 
San Erancisco. 
San Francisco. 
San Erancisco. 
San Francisco. 

San Francisco. 
Sacramento...., 
Sacramento 



Sacramento 

San Erancisco- 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 



Sacramento .. 
Sacramento ., 



Fine clarence carriage 

Best family carriage 

Best top buggy 

Best display carriages 

Best trotting buggy 

Best doctor's phaeton 

Best open buggy 

Best four-spring family car- 
riage 

Best display unfinished work.. 

Best tarm wagon 

Best wheels and hubs of Cali- 
fornia locust 

Improvem't on thimble skein. 

Child's hearse 

Imperial carriage 

Best wheelbarrow 

Patent iron wheels 



Best carriage material, hubs, 

spokes, etc 

Display of farming wagons... 



Premium. 



First— $50 

Premium. 

Premium. 

Diploma. 

First— Diploma and |15 

Special premium. 

Special premium. 



Special premium. 

....Honorable mention. 
First— |15 



110 

Special— Diploma. 

Special—Diploma. 

.. ..Honorable mention. 

Diploma. 

Special— Diploma. 



Honorable m ention . 

Honorable mention. 



PLOWS. 



Exhibitor. 



fiill& Knaugh 

Matterson & Wil- 
liamson... 

Matterson & Wil- 



^. Walton.. 



•■^•^'^?:B^Et-ady:::; 



Residence. 



Marysville 
Stockton .... 



Stockton 

St. Helena 

San Francisco. 

San Francisco. 

Sacramento 

San Leandro... 



Article. 



Best sulky two-gang plow.... 
Best two-horse single plow- 



Best three-gang plow 

Best one-horse garden plow... 

Best single steel plow for gen- 
eral purposes 

Best sidehill plow 

For two-gang plow 

For ironclad two-gang sulky 
plow 



Premium. 



..Diploma. 
$10 



$20 

$5 

110 

$5 

115 

$15 



Digitized by 




Google 
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Transactions of the 



THIRD DEPARTMENT. 



SILK. 



Exhibitor. 



William H. Banter 

&Co ..■ 

Theodore Lerond.. 



Residence. 



Article. 



Premium. 



Edward MuUer 

John Bradshaw 



Napa 

Sacramento . 



Nevada City- 
El Dorado 



David E. Hall Los Angeles.. 

Los Angeles... 
Santa Clara.... 
San Erancisco. 

Placerville 



Thomas A. Garry 

S.Einch 

Captain Blandmg 

A. Van Vleck 



Silk cocoons ;•• •• : 

Best exhibition ot the suk 
business, from the mulberry 
tree to the silk cocoon^ in- 
cluding the feeding of the 
worms, their eggs, etc 

Samples of cocoons 

Samples of cocoons 

Silk cocoons 

Silk cocoons ••• 

Silkworms, cocoons, and eggs, 

Bale of reeled silk and cocoons 
in their natu ral state • 

Samples of whole and perfo- 
rated cocoons 



..Honorable mention. 



n 

, . ..Honorable mention, 
. . ..Honorable mention. 

Honorable mentiou. 

Honorable mention. 

.Honorable mention, 



Special-$9 

..Honorable mentJoa. 



NEEDLE, SHELL, AKD WAX WOEK, CLOTHING, HATS, CAPS, 

ETC. 



Exhibitor. 



Miss Jennie Marks... 

Miss Helen Low...- 

Mrs. Goidsehmit.... 

Mrs M. C. Tilden...:Sacramento. 

Mrs. T. S. Harris Sacramento 



Kesidence. 



Sacramento.... 
Mokelu'ne Hill 
Sacramento 



Mrs. R.Westlake... 

Mrs. Mary Moore- 
head 



Sacramento.. 



Article. 



Lamp mats 

Tatting 

Embroidery...^ 

Needlework tidy ♦• 

Under clothing for men and 
women, and specmiens ot 



Mrs. Boggs.......... 

Miss Agnes Hum- 
mell 



Sacramento.. 
Ca#ie Creek... 
Sacramento. 



Premium. 



...Honorable mentij 
A 

'•;;;:::::;.. ^ 

[...Honorable men\» 



tatting.. 
Paper bouquet.. 



Special— BiploiJ 

...Special -Honorai 
mention. 



Miss DoUie Brown.. 
Mrs. Henry Law.... 



Philip Phillips 

Miss Mary Kosen 
berg 



Crystalized sea moss, frosted 

work, etc 

Crochet quilt 



.Special-I)i« 



.Special- 



Variety of mats, cushions, 
embroideiy , etc ........ .- 

S-— t'' «*-^a Z^ ct™l. .':"!.'|Special-Nap«» 

Cotton knit stockings, and 
slipper pattern 



Folsom . 



Sacramento.. 
Sacramento.. 



Miss Daisy Rj^an..... 
Miss Jennie Bradley 
Mrs. H. J. Miller.... 



Sacramento.... 
Sacramento.... 
Sacramento.... 



Lace work 

Crochet tidy, suspenders, 

daisy, mats, etc 

Patchwork 

Patchwork quilt 

Log cabin quilt 



Breakfast k«* 

lim 



State Agricultural Society. 
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Exhibitor. 



Residence. 



Article. 



^s Ada Wads- 
worth 

Hrs. H.Otis 



jEiss Nellie Pierce... 
jirs, Sarah Beau- 
mont 



Krs. General Collins 
jirs, J. L. Hummell 



K.H. KuM.. 
Krs. Barrett.. 



Miss H. M. Brooks.. 

Mrs. J. E. Sturte- 

vant 



Special -Honoi 
naention 



....Honorable m< 
Special-NapkiBj; 

:::speciaps«^'^ 

I mention. 



Sacramento.. 
Sacramento.. 



Sacramento.. 

Stockton 

Sacramento.. 
Sacramento.. 



Sacramento 

Sacramento 



Sacramento., 
Sacramento., 



Tattingtidy 

Best display of quilts, spread; 
and patchwork, in this clas 



,s, 
class 



Patchwork- 



Premium. 



Knit piano spread, tidies, and 

collar 

Patchwork quilt 



Embroidery, etc.. 



Mrs. M. E. Stovall... Sacramento.... 

Mrs. M. N . Dingley ; Sacramento 

Miss J. M. Andran.. Sacramento 



Mrs, Arnold Hey- 
man 



Miss Emma Myers... 
Mrs. M. C. Dufficy,. 

Mrs. Geo. "W. Mowe 

Mrs. William Yule.. 
Mrs. Joseph Proctor 

gf8.W.H.Devalin 
^iss Landon 

Miss Mary Sparks- 
Miss B. Emmons 

^rs. M. J. GrinnelL 

^an-y Haskell 

S'P.Heald 

^♦A. Espina 

I^auders' Pacific 

J^ominercial Col- 
lege .. 

*^-*^>ster!V.;!;;;;;;*;;;;.; 



Sacramento,..., 



Amador 

Marysville . 



Co.. 



Hicks <& 

i&^eussdorffer... 
•*i'Quuin 



u4j^strong 

)r-:Jf- Saunders 

)».*/• xJarr 

*^*Dicook.....:::;::; 



Sacramento.. 



Sacramento 

Sacramento 



Sacramento., 

Sacramento.. 
Sacramento., 



Infants' clothing, etc 

Best variety of artificial flow- 
ers 

Best specimen of waxwork. 



Wreath of preserved flowers 
and autumn leaves in wax. 

Water color painting 

Lace pillow, collar, etc 

Hair and feather wreaths 



Worsted tidy, embroidered 
smoking cap, and handker- 
chief box 

Seed and hair wreaths 



Child's dress, infant's hood, 
etc 



Special— Napkin ring. 

Framed diploma and 

^10. 
Special — Napkin ring. 



..Special — cup, 

..Special — Honorable 

mention, 
..Special — Honorable 

mention. 
Special — Diploma. 



..|5. 



Napkin ring. 

Diploma. 

.... Honorable m ention . 
...Special — Honorable 
mention. 



..Honorable mention. 
.Special — Honorable 
mention. 



Special — Honorable 

mention. 
Special — Honorable 
mention. 

Hair wreath.: Honorable mention. 

Wild flowers in wax 



Worsted work.. 



Sacramento., 
Sacramento.. 



Sacramento., 
San Francisco- 
Sacramento . 



Sacramento . 
Sacramento 

Sacramento. 



Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 



Air castles 

Wax fruit 

Sofa cushion, worsted work, 
etc 

Case of velvet and lace hats, 
Burr picture frames 

Necklace of watermelon seed 
Best specimens of penmanship 
Penmanship 



Ornamental penmanship. . . 
Best display of blank books 

and binding 

Display of blank books and 

binding 

Best silk hat 

Best exhibit of men's hats and 



Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento* 

Sacramento I Best ladies'"^ saddles 



caps 

Best exhibit of horse collarsc 
Howard's pat. hame fastener 
Best display of saddle trees.. 



.Special — Honorable 
mention. 
Special — Napkin ring. 
15. 



...Honorable mention. 



...Special — Honorable 

mention. 
....Honorable mention. 

Diploma. 

Diploma. 



Diploma. 

Special — Silver medal. 
,2d Special — Diploma. 



$5 

. . Special — Diploma. 

Honorable mention, 

..|3 

Special, 



16 



Digitized by 



Google 
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Transactions op the 

NEEDLE AND SHELL WOEK, ETO,-Continued, 



Exhibitor. 



Resid^ice. 



Hiram Cook.. 

J. T. Stoll 

Hiram Cook.. 
Hiram Cook.. 



J.E.Parker...... 

H. Behrenhardt 
Samuel Wizinski & 
Co. 



Sacramento .. 
Sacramento. 
Sacramento . 
Sacramento . 



Article. 



Premium. 



Sacramento 

San Erancisco., 



Best farm harness....... 

Best gentlemen's saddles .... 
Best set of carriage harness. 
Best display of saddles and 

bridles • 

Single harness 

Best display of trunks 



Sacramento . 
A.'^Gilmore.... iSacramento 



S. R. Dodge... 

J. T. Smith 

James Parsons.. 



Sacramento 

Sonoma....... 

Sacramento 



- llO 

. Special— Diploma» 



Thomas Beven. 
Miss Lou. Nicker son 
Mrs. C. Cook.... 
Mme. Brosse.... 
Mrs. W. H. Devalin 

Samuel Jelly 

Mrs. J. Rippon.. 
C. H. Marble.... 
Isaac P. Allen... 

L L.Merrill 

Oakland Cotton 

Manufacturing Co. 
Mrs. A. -F. Eitel. 

Henry White 

"Wm. Sharp 



Best exhibit of boy's clothmg 

Best dress boots 

Best buck gloves • 

Laboring and riding gloves... 

Best display of ladies' boots 
and shoes 

Cotswold fleeces 

Crochet tidies 

Hair work jewelry 

Dress cutting and patterns, 

Air castles 

Sacramento Silverware. •. 

Sacramento IPhantom bouquet 

Amador Patent wood collar 

Sacramento iDisplay of perfumery 

Sacramento 1 Lamps and oil 



Yuba 

Lincoln 

San Francisco.. 
San Erancisco.. 
Sacramento 



Diploma. 

. Special — Diploma. 



«5 

Special — Diploma. 

Special — ^Diploma. 



Oakland i5".^>P^ 

Sacramento 'Bride's dress 

San Erancisco..; Scrap book ••♦♦•••• 

Sacramento jDisplay of carpets, rugs, etc.. 



Special. 

Special— Silver medal. 

, Diploma. 

PremioHi, 

..,. Diploma, 

'.'.*. piploma. 

Diploma. 

; Diploma. 

Honorable mention. 

Honorable mention. 

Honorable mention. 



Premium. 

*.** Premim 

'**' Diploma. 

".'.'.'..'.Special— DiplomJ. 
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Exhibitor. 



Residence. 



Article. 



jolmBruner 

johnBruner 

JohnBruner 

JolmBruner 

JohnBruner 

JolmBruner 

JolmBruner..., 

p, I/. Koulton 

ilex. Denney 



Domingos & Esseg... 
ff.L. Wright 



Sacramento.... 
Sacramento.... 
Sacramento.... 
Sacramento.... 
Sacramento.... 
Sacramento.... 
Sacramento.... 

Sacramento 

San Francisco. 

Sacramento...., 
Yallejo ..., 



Best pair of side tables 

Best set of parlor furniture.., 

Best display of furniture 

Best display of mattrasses 

Best writing desk 

Best book case 

Best wardrobe 

Best school seat and desk 

Patent clothes dryer and un- 
hitching shelves 

Patent bedstead fastener 

Bouton & Ames' patent 
spring bed bottom 



Premium. 



15. 

$20, 

$20. 

' 15, 

15, 

$5, 

$10, 

#5, 



..Honorable mention 
, . . . Special— Diploma. 

..Honorable mention. 



WOODENWARE. 



Exhibitor. 



Hiehols, Falvey & 

Co 

liehols, Falvey & 
Co 



FOtTRTH I2)EPARTMENT. 

CABINET WABE-CALIFOKNIA MANUPACTUEB. 




L. Castagnino 

Phelan & CoUender. 

James Knapp 

F. Christopher 



E. Brown 

B. H. Green 

John Bruner 

JohnBruner 

John Bruner 

John Bruner 

John Bruner 

John Bruner 

John Bruner... 



Silver I 



San Francisco.. Inlaid center tables , silver me* J'^^^^^i^^ 

San Francisco.. Billiard table •-;•••-- -*"^' '^ " 

Sacramento Best woodwork frame 



San Francisco.. 



Sacramento..... 
Sacramento...., 
Sacramento.... 
Sacramento.... 
Sacramento.... 
Sacramento.... 
Sacramento.... 
Sacramento.... 
Sacramento.... 



John Bruner [Sacramento., 



Chair and stepladder com-j 

bined ••—. 1 _ . 

Best invalid's chair i ^""ciai dipl<^ ^' Terry & Co.. 

Patent spring bed sEecaldip^oJ ^ 

Best spnng mattrass bpeciai y^ 

Best dressmg bureau 

Best sofa 

Best lounge "... 

Best extension table 

Best office chair ....; 

Best set of parlor chairs 

Best center table 



Residence. 



Sacramento.. 
Sacramento,, 



Article. 



Premium, 



Best display of cedar ware.. 
Best display pine ware 



15. 

..|5 and silver medal. 



MECHANICAL PRODUCTS. 



Exhibitor. 



Clark & Co 

Clark & Co 

Clark & Co 

Clark & Co 

Andrews 



'"1 Every & son- 



Honorable mentw! [C. Terry & Co.. 



; • !g,H:ott& Co.., 

!g,Kott& Co.., 

!?,Mott&Co... 
m Friel 



Residence. 



Sacramento, 
Sacramento, 
Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 

Sacramento. 

Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 

Sacramento. 



Sacramento..... 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

San Francisco. 



Article. 



Best pottery of various kinds. 

Best sample drain tile 

Best sample fire-brick 

Best sample potter's clay 

Best model patent chinaney 
cowl 

Best extension new home- 
comfort cook stove for coal 
or wood*. 

Best jpatent stove collar 

Best improved French range 
for woo<i or coal, with boiler, 
steam ventilator, and hot 
water attachments complete 

Best Palace and Richmond 
portable range for wood or 
coal, with warm or hot wa- 
ter attachment and roaster 
complete 

Cook stove.... : 

Fruit can 

Can tops and bottoms 

American vapor stove 



Premium. 



..Silver medal. 

f5 

.;.:.......!^3 

Diploma. 



..Diploma. 



$5 

.Honorable mention. 



..$10 



Digitized by 



Diploma. 

.Honorable mention. 
.Honorable mention. 
.Honorable mention. 
< Diploma. 

i^oogle 
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Transactions op the 



MECHANICAL PRODUCTS-Continued. 



Exhibitor. 



Residence. 






Article. 



Premium. 



W. H. Earl 

J. C. Hammond 

R. C. Terry & Co.... 
R. C. Terry & Co.... 

R, C. Teriy & Co.... 



F.T. Houghton.. 
P. T. Houghton.. 
p. T. Houghton.. 
P. T. Houghton., 



Saci-amento.. 
Sacramento.. 
Sacramento.. 
Sacramento.. 

Sacramento.. 



San Prancisco.. 
San Prancisco.. 
San Prancisco.. 
San Prancisco.. 



L. Sweeny 

N. Clark & Co 

N. Clark & Co 

IsT. Clark & Co 

N. Ciark&Co 

L. Wells 

P. J. Phillips & Co.. 

Knowlton & Harris., 
P. Donnolly & Co... 



Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento..... 

Sacramento 

Sacramento.... 
San Prancisco. 

San Prancisco.. 
San Prancisco.. 



M. H. Bottgers.. 



p. H. Merrill 

Johnston, LaGrange 

&Co 

H. C. Kirk 

C. H. Davis 

Justin Gates 



W. H, Kichols,. 



Sacramento .. 
Sacramento . 



Best milk cans 

I.X.L. metal .......•• 

Best challenge hot air furnace 

Best copper, tin, and enam- 
eled cooking furniture ._ 

Best bronzed stand lamps and 
fixtures 

Rubins^ patent saucepan.... 

Ironing holder 

PateiH can opener 

Kitchen's patent mmcmg 
knife 

Best brass goods... '•:"'"' 

Best pottery of various kinds.. 

Best samples of drain tile 

Best fire brick 

Best potter's clay 

Best trotting horseshoe 

Portable 'gas burners and 
lamp 

Best writing ink 

Best saleratus and best yeast 
powders ■• •• 

Composition snow and salt 
water grease 

California luster 



...Diploma. 
...Diploma. 
^ 

.?10 



San Jos6 

Sacramento .. 

Sacramento .. 
Sacramento .. 



.Honorable mention. 
..Honorable mention. 
, .Honorable mention. 
..Honorable mention. 

..Honorable mention. 

Diploma and lao 

Silver me4l. 

: 15 



Diploma. 

.Honorable mention. 



..Diploma, 
..Diploma. 



..Silver medal. 



Polsom . 



W. Gwynn., 



J. P. Pugazi 

Hobson & Ayers 

Hobson & Ayers 



Hobson & Ayers.. 

I. L. Merrill 

Justin Gates 



Sacramento .. 

Sacramento .. 
Sacramento .. 
Sacramento., 



Diploma. 

.Honorable mention. 



Sacramento .. 
Sacramento.. 
Sacramento .. 



H. C. Kirk & Co.. 

T.L.Hunt 

G. J.Exley 

D. Piint 

P. A. Howard 

W.H.Gorrill 

J, T. Harrison 

B. Dennery 



B. Dennery.. 
B. Dennery.. 



Pacific Glass Works 

A. J. Kame 

A.J.Kame - 

Reed, Hoagland & 
Newson 



Sacramento 

Los Angeles.... 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sutter Creek.... 

Oakland 

Sacramento . 
Sacramento . 



California wheat starch 
Surgical instruments.... 

Best case of tools - . 

Soda fountain with Lisbon 

marble •• 

Pruning shears and grape 

picker combined •.•♦•• 

Kimber^s patent porcelain 

wall finish 

OrienM oil hair dye 

Best sample gas fixtures 

Best porcelain washstand, 
steam heater, plumbers' 

goods, etc .■•; 

Por rebronzing old lixtures... 

Lamp ware •••;*•••.•;•*;'.•*'* 

DeBose horse and lamily lini- 
ment 

California glue 

Model portable fence 

Model fence gate 

Patent farm gate 

Teel's patent fence.....-.;. 

Smith's patent truss bridge.. 

Model patent fence..^ ...... 

China ware, Bohemian platio 
Parian marble and porce- 
lain bouquet •••:•:—•;— 

One twenty-four light glass 

chandelier 

Portable lamp and lantern- 
best display •.• 

San Prancisco.. Samples of glass work. 
San Prancisco.. Best display fan^ soaps.. 
San Prancisco.. Best display candles. 



..Diploma.' 
..Diploma. 

m 



.Honorable mention. 
Diploma. 



Diploma. 

]*.' Diploma. 

.'.Diploma and fH 



Diploma &n^P 

! '.Honorable mention. 
. Diploic*' 



..DiploBg 



Sacramento .. 
Sacramento ., 



San Prancisco.. 



Attachment for windows.. 



Diplo?** 

iSonorable mention' 

D'vfiomt- 

!*.Honorable mentioa- 
..Honorable mentioj' 
..Honorable mentiofl' 



..P 



Diplo^ 

..Diploma aJidjJ 
„Silverine*^ 



State Agricultural Society. 



FIFTH DEPARTMENT. 
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BRANDIES. 



Exhibitor. 



Residence. 



C G. Carpenter.. 
Charles Heinrich. 
J, B. IN'icke.son.... 
C.G. Carpenter.. 
J. R. Nickeson.... 
Bock & Wilcox.. 

J.Beny.. • 

K. Woodward 



'Dim'd Springs 

Sacramento 

'Lincoln 

Dim'd Springs 

Lincoln T.. 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Napa 



Article. 



Best brandy three years old.. 
Best' brandy two years old.... 

Best brandy one year old 

Best peach brandy 

Best pear brandy 

Best rectified brandy 

Best herb bitters 

Best brandy and wines 



Premium. 



..|15 
..flO 



..Special — ^5 

Diploma. 

Diploma. 

Diploma. 



■WINES. 



Exhibitor. 



Silver i»et^ 

Dipl<>^ 



George West 

Orleans Hill Vini- 
cultural Society.... 

Orleans Hill Yini- 
cultural Society.... 

B. N. Bugbey 

Orleans Hill Vini- 
cultural Society.... 

Orleans Hill Yini- 

cultural Society.... 

George West 

J.R. Nickeson 

r['R. Kickeson 

J.K. Nickeson 

Jrank Ebner 

cleans Hill Ylni- 
cultural Society.... 

J,' 11. Kickeson 

g^rge West 

"rteans Hill Yini- 

l:lii"s^«y 

<^Wns Hill Vini- 
""toral Society.... 

"•N. Bugbey 



Residence. 



Article. 



Premium. 



Stockton 

Sacramento- 
Sacramento.. 

Polsom ,. 

Sacramento.. 



Sacramento.. 
Stockton .*..... 

Polsom 

Lincoln 

Lincoln 

Lincoln 

Sacramento.. 

Sacramento.. 

Lincoln 

Stockton 



Sacramento.. 
Polsom 



Polsom 

San Prancisco. 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 



Sacramento., 



Best white still wine, four 
years old 



Best white wine, three years 
old 



Best white wine, two years 

old :... 

Best white wine, one year old. 

Best red still wine, four years 
old L. 



Best port wine , 

Best sherry wine 

Best muscatel wine.. 

Catawba wine 

Isabella wine 

Angelica wine 

Hock wine 



Reisling wine 

Blackberry wine.. 
Prontignac 



Tokay 

Wine from Black Prince 

grape 

Sparkling wine, two years old 
Sparkling wine, one year old.. 

Wine vinegar 

Best white wine, eight years 

old 



Polsom . 



Best white wine, seven years 

old ...; 

Best exhibit of wines from 
foreign grapes 



..flO 



..flO 



..$10 

..$10 



..$10 



$10 

Diploma. 

. Special — Diploma. 
.Special— Diploma. 
. Special— Diploma. 
. Special— Diploma. 
. Special — Diploma. 

. Special— Diploma. 
. Special— Diploma. 
. Special — Diploma. 

. Special — Diploma. 

. Special— Diploma. 

$10 

$10 

Diploma. 



..Diploma. 



. Special — Diploma. 
$20 



Digitized by LnOOQlC 
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TaANSACTIONS OF THE 
BUTTER, HONEY. PEB8EBVED PICKLES, ETC. 



Exhibitor. 



Besidence. 



A. T. Cotton 

Mrs. E.Ellis 

Krs. E. E. Aiken 
Mrs. E. E. Aiken 
Mrs. E. E.Aiken 
Boston Cracker Co... 
Boston Cracker Co- 
Boston Cracker Co... 
Boston Cracker Co... 
Boston Cracker Co... 
Boston Cracker Co- 
Mrs. J. P. Odbert ... 
Mrs. J. P. Odbert ... 

Mrs. E. E. Aiken 

Mrs. E. E. Aiken 

Miss Arabella John- 
son 

Mrs. A. S. Morrison, 
J. S.Harbison 



Ereeport 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

San Francisco. 
San Erancisco. 
San Francisco. 
San Eiancisco. 
San Erancisco. 
San Erancisco. 
Sacramento.... 
Sacramento.... 
Sacramento.... 
Sacramento.... 



Article. 



Premium. 



Best twenty-five pounds June 

butter 4— r**V'T*V:"" 

Best ten pounds fresh butter.. 
iBest variety canned fruit ...... 

JBest variety preserved truit... 

'Best wheat bread 

iBest pilot bread 

'Best biscuit 

iBest soda biscuit 

iBest butter biscuit 

JBest sweet biscuit 

.IBest Boston biscuit 

Best variety jelly ■ 

Best peach jelly 

Best quince jelly 

Best apple jelly 



Sacramento., 
Sacramento.. 
Sacramento.. 



Best grape jelly. 

Loaf hop-yeast bread 

Hive honev and observatory „ . , 

xiiye iiuiie^ ^ Special premiums. 



^U'st-^5 

Eirst--$i(| 

Diploma. 

Diploma. 

^5 

12 

^ 

» 

12 

♦ 12 

12 

Diploma. 

% 

iJ 

$ 



hive . 



SIXTH DEPARTMENT. 



WHEAT AND FLOUR- 



Exhibitor. 



Residence. 



Article. 



Premium. 



R. Threlfall & Bro... 

Mrs.Peter McGregor 
T. L. Chamberlain .. 

T. L. Chamberlain .. 

A.J. Stiner 



Stanislaus.. 



Sacramento.. 
Lincoln 



Pioneer Mills, H. G. 

Smith & Co 

R. C. McCreary & 

Co •♦ 

R. C McCreary & 

Co 



Lincoln 

Yolo County.. 



Best two bushels white Aus- 
tralian wheat 

Best Egyptian wheat. ,......;.. • 

Best two bushels Australian 
wheat 4'"*A V*y"' 

One hundred pounds Calitor- 
nia flour ••;;•••:•■'■ 

Sample wheat from fifty-two 
acres • 



Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 



B. 0. McCreary & 

Co 

J. L'. Keefer 



Sacramento.. : 
Sacramento.... 



.Honorable mention 
DiploB* 



.First— silver medii 
Framed diplon* 

9 



Best Chile wheat 

Best twenty pounds oat meal. 

Best twenty pounds cracked 
wheat 
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SEEDS, ETC. 
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Exhibitor. 



jj. F.Aiken.... 
a L. Perkins . 
pL. Perkins . 



0, W. Hoit.. 
C. W. Hoit.. 



Residence. 



y(m* Crites- 



Eirst^ 

....Honorable inentJ<»^ 



Best twenty pounds hominy . 

Best fifty pounds Cahfornia 

flour 



....Honorable mei 

....Honorable me»^ 
....First— silver m< 



.ptifl 



"Wm. Johnson 

A. B.Gilbert 

A. B.Gilbert 

A. B. Gilbert 

Produce Exchange 
Company 



f. Hunt- 



Sacramento . 

Rio Vista 

Rio Vista 



Sacramento . 
Sacramento .. 
Brighton 



Article. 



Premium. 



Richland 

Sacramento .. 
Sacramento ., 
Sacramento.. 



San Francisco, 



Oakland . 



Best sample castor bean ' First— |5 

Best sample flax First- |5 

Best one hundred and forty i 

varieties garden seed '; First— $10 

Best one hundred pounds 

sugar beet seed First— $5 

Best iifty pounds muskmelon 

„seed First— f2 

Best ibur sacks RamsdelPs 

Norway oats Firs1^$5 

Best alfalfa seed First— 15 

Best yellow Dent corn First— 15 

Best white Dent corn First — ^5 

Best earl3' field corn First— §5 



Forty-four samples of wheat, 
six samples oi barley, three 
samples of oats, one sample 
of rye, four samples of corn, 
two samples of flour 

Sample sui prise oats, one 
hundred and thirty bushels 
to the acre 



..Framed Diploma. 
Diploma. 



HOPS. 



Exhibitor. 


Residence. 


Article. 


Premium. 


K. J. Merkley 


Sacramento 


Best sample hops from ten 
acres 






First ^6 


->- — 







VEGETABLES, ROOTS, ETC. 



Exhibitor 



^- K. Stewart . 



J- 1. Stewart 

V^. Stewart 

f I- gilbert : 

fB. Gilbert 

S;,^- Gilbert 

fc Williamson.. 



Residence. 



Sacramento 

Sacramento 
Sacramento 
Sacramento 
Sacramonto 
Sacramento 
Sacramento 
Sacramento 
Sacramento 
Sacramento 
Sacramento 

Sacramento . 
Sacramento . 



Article. 



Best Walker's rambler cu- 
cumber 

Best garden beans in pod 

Best turnip blood beet , 

Best display of vegetables 

Largest pumpkin 

Best muskmelons 

Best display of sweet com 

Best display of onions 

Best display of beets 



B esi. display of peppers 

Best and greatest variety of 

vegetables 

Best display of potatoes 

Best red onion .Vi 



Premium. 



First— #3 

First— |3 

FirstHpS 

First— $10 

Firs^-|3 

First-43 

$5 



...$5 
...|5 

..«50 
..|10 
,..$3 



Digitized by LnOOQlC 
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Transactions o^ the 

VEGETABLES, BOOTS, ETC. -Continued 



State Agricultural Society. 



FRUITS— Continued. 



Exhibitor. 



Bobert Williamson.. 
Robert Williamson.. 
Robert Williamson.. 
Robert Williamson.. 
Robert Williamson- 
Robert Williamson., 
Robert Williamson. 
Robert AViliiamson. 
Robert Williamson. 
Robert Vfiliiamson. 
Robert Williamson. 
Robert Williamson 
Robert Williamson. 
Robert Williamson. 
Robert Williamson 

J. H. Wolfe 

J.H. Wolie 

J. H. Wolfe 

J.H.Wolfe 



Residence. 



Article, 



1 



Sacramento . 
Sacramento . 
Sacramento . 
1 Sacramento, 
'Sacramento 
i Sacramento 
'Sacramento 

■Sacramento 

! Sacramento.... 
.■Sacramento.... 
.jSacramento...- 
.Sacramento.... 

Sacramento... 

Sacramento ... 

Sacramento... 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 



D. li. Perkins ..— • 

D. L. Perkins 

C. W. Hoit 

John Smith • 

John Smith 



Rio Yista 

Rio Vista 

Sacramento..... 
Sacramento 

Sacramento 
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Article. 



Best white button onion 

Best red potatoes 

Best yellow onion 

Best celery 

Best root salsify ■ 

Chickory lettuce. 

Best Chinese beans 

Best early Goodrich potatoes 

Best parsnips 

Best carrots 

Best peppers ♦••" 

Best ice cream watermelon 

Best lima beans — 

Best Hubbard squash 

Best Carolina sweet potatoes. 

Greatest display melons....... 

Best green flesh muskmelon 

Best sweet corn ............ 

Best mountain sprout water- 
melon ••■••••• 

Best long blood beet 

Best early rose potatoes^ 

Best Wadsworth sugar beet... 

Best display tomatoes.... 

Best peck tomatoes • 



ERTJITS. 



A. S. Greenlaw,. 
E. W. Garvitt... 



C. W» Hoit,. 



Sacramento 

Placerville 

Sacramento.... 



/ Apples. 

Best twelve varieties — best 
grown and correctly named 

Best six varieties, correctly 
named— six specimens ot 
each 



J. R. :N'ickeson.. 



Lincoln . 



James Creighton., 



J*ears. 

Best twelve varieties — best 
specimens and correctly 
named — three specimens 

each .••.'/ j***t1*"1 

Best six varieties, and best 
specimens, and six of each 
correctly named 



El Dorado.. 



C. G. Carpenter Diamond Sp'gs 

B. W. Garvitt Placerville . 



Peaches. 

Best six varieties, and best 
grown specimens — six oi 
each, correctly named..... 

Best one variety, twelve speci- 
mens 



Premium. 



Quinces, 
Best apple, or orange.. 



(yii/ves 
Sacramento..... J Greatest number of varieties 
and best specimens 



Eirst-I? 

........ FiT8tr-|5 

u 




Best general display of fruits, 
embracing best and greatest 
varieties 



..?§ 



Mrs. M, C. Tilden... 
B. Van Vleck 
0. H, Vinicultural 
Association 

R.R. Carrington 

J.H.Wilgus 

E. H. Merrill 



Sacramento... 
Sacramento... 
Sacramento 



Colusa . 



Wdliam Kramps | Diamond SpV.<; 

JiKunyon ISaeramento 

*. »prague Sacramento., 



J.S.Bamber..., 
2. ¥! Garvitt.. 



^' R. Nickeson.. 



El Dorado.. 
Placerville . 



Dried Fruits. 

Greatest number of varieties 
and best specimens, not less 

than three pounds each 

Best dried prunes, ten pounds 
Best twenty-four pounds rai- 
sins 

Finest Bartlett pears .....*.!!*!.*.'' 
Superior display of pears 

Excellent exhibit of Orleans 
and Reisling grapes 

Fine exhibit of white ISTice 
grapes 

Exhibit of extraordinary clus- 
ter of pears 

Superior orange cling peaches 

Fine display of fruits 

Fine display of apples 

Fine display of grapes 



Special— Silver napkia 
ring. 



..$25 



110 

$10 



•♦ $15 

.... Special. 
$5 



Special, 

...Honorable mention . 



N'eetarines. ^ , 
Greatest number of varieties 
and best specimens, cor- 
rectly named ' 



J'S.Bamber 

M» Smith 

^•I*- Perking 

•^' Nickeson iLincoln 

^•W.Hoit 



Lincoln. 



El Dorado 

Coloma 

Sherman Isl'nd 



Mums. 

Best six varieties, six speci- 
mens each 

Best one variety, twelve speci- 
mens ! 



•VV •-— Special. 

.Honorable mention. 

Special— $5 

Special-;-$5 

Special. 



..$10 
...$5 



^^*Wh... 



^.<%^ 



Wart., 



Sacramento ., 



Coloma 

El Dorado.. 



.$25 
,.,$5 

$5 



Sacramento . 



Grapes. 
Greatest number of varieties 
and best specimens of for- 
eign grapes, three bunches 

each 

Best one variety, six bunches 
Best one variety for dessert or 

table use 

Best one variety for raisins... .!! 12 

Fiffs. i *** ^ 

Greatest number of varieties 

and best specimens 

Best one variety, twelve 

specimens 

JPrunes. 
Greatest number of varieties 

and the best specimens 
Best one variety, twelve 
specimens, 



Greatest number of varieties 
and best specimens 



IS 



...$a 



17 



Digitized by 



Google 
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Exhibitor. 



j/h. Murphy. 

B. S. Crocker 
J. W. McCall 
Edmund Ellis 



Transactions op the 



ERIIITS— Continued. 

Article Premium, 

Eesidence. Article. j 

Fruits. 
Sacramento Fine black Hgs. 
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Exhibitor. 



g, W. Shaw 

jlrs. Wm. Yule.... 

P. Bspina 

j.H.Plath 



Kesidence. 



San Francisco- 
Sacramento., 



Sacramento 

San Francisco.. 



Article. 



Best fancy painting in oil 
(Fool's Cap) 7. 

Best specimen in water colors 
(clusters of fruit) 

Best pen drawing 

Best carriage drafts 



Premium. 



$10 

$10 

; $5 

. Special — Diploma. 



SPECIAL PREMIUMS ON FRTJITS. 




Mrs. M. C. Tiiden... 
B. Van Vleck....;..:- 
Orleans Hills Ymi- 

cultural Society. 
B, R. Carrington. 
J. H. "Wilgus, 



Sacramento ^For %l^,^^fjT':- i 

^^--^^^^ l^eSay rSeans and, 

. Beisling grapes 

Sacramento Fine whitel^ice grapes 

Coira... \l^:^^^^^:^ii^^ 

^.^ 1' i„^ ^1? -fVmt.e.. 



^^^f^-^'S^o-J^^^^^ of fn.H.. 



..Honorable menlifliL 
..Honorable mentm 

. .Honorable mentioL 
...Honorable mentjin 
.. .Honorable mentiffl. 
!.. Honorable mentis 
', Silver medal 



William Krump. 



SEVENTH DEPARTMENT. 

' BBAWINGS AND PAINTINGS, ETC. 



MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 



Exhibitor. 



Jacob Zech....*. 

Jacob Zech 

Jacob Zech v 

J. r. Cooper 

J. r. Cooper 



Kesidence. 



San Francisco.. 
San Francisco.. 
Sa^n Francisco- 
Sacramento 

Sacramento 



Article. 



Best grand piano 

Best square piano 

Best boudoir piano 

Best jQiute 

Best violin 



Premium. 



120 

$20 

|20 

$5 

. Special. 



MARBLE. 



Exhibitor. 



J. C. Devine & Bro.. 
J.C.Devine& Bro.. 



Eesidence. 



Sacramento.... 
Sacramento.,.. 



Article. 



Best sculpture , 

Best collection of marble.. 



Premium. 



..^20 

..$40 




FLOEAL. 



D H. Woods Sacramento 

HowardCampion Sacramento 



Best life-size photograph in oil 

Best specimen of Pf™^ 

painting in oil, by Califor- 

hia artilt (Senator Lewis).. 

niaartitt (San Juan River). 



J 



Norton Bush 

MrB.W.E.Brown...!sPcramento Be^^ ^^a^^angape^n 



J 



J>. H. Woods.. 



. , Dome and Merced,Biver)_ 

Isacramento Best exhibition of pamtinK ^y 

r*'' I any artist 



...Piplodft" 



Exhibitor. 



Residence. 



O'Brfea & Dalton.. 
^' Hutchinson 



Oakland . 



Article. 



Premium. 



Best floral design and minia- 
ture garden 

Cut flowers 



..$40 

..$20 




Digitized by 
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Tkansactions op the 



WINTER PREMIUMS FOR 18T0. 

AETIFICIAL FOEEST CULTUEE. 



T • * „p +v,o State AericTiltural Society for. eigtteeii 
In the Premium List of t^e State Agnc ^^^^.^^ ^.^^ ^^^ 

,r,Ar>.A and seventy one a premium ot n^ty ao""^.^^ ^^_^ ^^^^ ^^ ^.^^ 

premium 



largest quantity of ^^'^fl^^^l^ZT ^oUon the 9t°h inst^thispreml™,. 
meeting of the Board of ^gncdlt^i^. J^io^ ^,^^^ rphere were 

was awarded to James 1. S^^^^^^ ,„d 35. t. Aiken and 

^TttriSl'ftc^^^^^^^^^ county. The content was^con.de. 
bly spirited^ 



The subject being 
below th« 



Tho™r*dw.rto, of S»™menlo ^o^^y.^ZeT 



in re 



>gard to the cultivation of 



were 



be found to contain many 

artificial forests/ T^ianted during' the year, on mty- 

Mb. Steatton^s Statement. 

plants remain 



A7Aars old at my own residence, n 

Lwn in a framelnder glass on th4 ^If^^^l^^ZeTo'^hlTt thTee in.h« 
sLty-nino, where the plants re°^f ° f J°'Xn^ tTey were transplanted 
?,i/_in the middle of ^'^"^ J^' ^s^^ep ^nd oJe hundred in a bot 
• ^ boxes three feet square SIX inches dce^^^^^^^ November f<J 

r were well attended to by a care ul garaeu attached » 



They were well attended to by a ^a^etul garaen ^ttacneu - 

low?ng, when they ^^.r^'riJone half 'rches square and sixincli«. 
each t^ee a ball of earth ^f^ and one i^^^^^^^ q^^^^^^ , ^ 



They were w 

lowing, wher 

each tree a ball of eartn ^f «f »";i"r j;;^ i^ their permanent locatw^i 

deg>. in which condition^th^^^^ 

'el, wi 
the other^hrif a heavy adobe, 



one 



somewhat saline in plac 

continuous cultivation. 



cereals 



the other half a ^eavy aa^u«, .v."^"--^- ^ cultivation, in eerc^ 

rolling. The whole had ^^«"'^°**^;7,,"*r become somewhat m^oj^ 
during the past seventeen yeais ana Daau u^ being plowed m* 



uuiuig ^"- r~~- - m- i„Q(i was preparea »y n 

ished by contmiiai use x y^ moistened by tne J^a" • ":re'9,ili|ion"''tir" ^"^ ^ard wood timber, ana tne o' 

usual manner, as soon. sthaa^^^^ ^ depth of iifteen inches^ J^'he growth of willows for firewood. 

and the soi was tbo^«"S^^lJ ffi eight feet apart from center to ce^ J^tages which the farmers of 

linps or strins two leet vviae anu eiguu *<= r r^^ra piffht feet »V^M' otaho.. i„„ j , „ 

teen hundred and seventy ^ j^^^^ and eultit**" 

After they were planted they were wen piu" , 
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,„dare now in splendid growing condition, generally about four and 
fht feet ^^ ' ^ ^"^ ""^"^ •'^ *^"" ^^^^ *"^^"«d * hight of 

The expense of the enterprise has thus far been about fifty-five dol- 
lars per acre of six hundred and fifty trees, exclusive of the land: and 
it Is expected that they will have cost one hundred and fifty dollar's per 
,cre berore any revenue can be derived from them, which will probably 
{^ in about seven years. wm ^looauiy 

The eucalypti are considered very useful forest trees in Australia 
where they are indigenous; the variety globulus beinrused exlensively 
or piling, (as they are free from the attacks of the toredo\ and for 
flooring, as it is a beautiful white color and wears perfectly smooth I 
iave no doubt that it will be found useful for many other purposes 

Mr. AUcen proved that he had planted during the year, and in aecord- 
,Me with the plan set forth in his statement, namely, in nursery form- 
the rows five and six feet apart, and the trees one foot apart fn^he 
row8-the following number of trees of the varieties named: 

Lombaruy poplar and balm of Gilead, five thousand; morus multi- 
rnlis, seven thousand five hundred; morus alba (2), five thousandrCa - 
tforma black walnut, ten thousand; American white maple, four thou 
Band; American white elm, five thousand; English elm, two thousand- 
Spanish chestnut, four hundred; AmericaA chestnut, five hundred All 
01 which were in a good growing condition. Below is 

Mr. Aiken's Statement. 

In the fifth department of the premium list for eighteen hundred and 

venty entitled "Agricultural Products," the Bofrd of IHreetors of 

%?oltT'«fS'ih/f™'r'"* Society have ofrered\ pSum of 

Sgthtjear" '^' quantity of useful forest trees planted 

enfc/^ an industry that is second to none in the whole list of agri 
ot ot.^Sti?*r'- • M^"- 'T" disappearance of the fore t treeS 
•loaghs has Jo'r «f'r/^ '"^ '^'"^'*^'5 bordering upon our rivers and 
»£ in Calf?nrnf7 ] VT ^'^'^'^^^ *^^ attention of all who claim 
wnemCahforniaand feel an interest in the future welfare of our 



Powth of ir ^^ ^^""^"^^ ^ ""^fd^^* «^ *^'« ««'i°ty. tJiere was a fine 
Sto iff ^ .r*^ sycamore timber bordering the Sacramento from the 



• w1 JVmitinual use. The land was prepared by beiugpio ^^ i%lt .|r,*r-"»e woodchopper's axe has stripped the river farms of 

"t1 San^rrsoTn as it had become - L^^ri^.^ fiftS' SeV' ^»r'L^.rS7.^1t"^^ri -^1^,^?™ are now obliged\rrely 



•^ber whi7h «n?. """"^A °^ "^9^^ ^^^* '"^ *^« *<^P- This fine growth of 
^o^'tZa^tZ F'^""^^ our river, tempered the atmosphere,"and gave 
^r^^l^ ^t. adjommg plains from the sweeping winds, has entirely 






obliged to rely 

One of the greatest disad- 

our plain lands labor under is the want 



^§i*ain iC" - . .^^ ^® nothing to protect the ffrow- 

^^eiiy winds which visit us almost periodically, and generally 



Digitized by 



Ljoogle 



TRANSACTIONS OP THE 

. , .• f^^ +^^o farmer aiid in two days time bloif 
come at a most crrtieal ^Zi^tteseLZVto despair. , 

bis hope of a good harvest for the seaso ^r^^ ^.^^ ^ ^^ ^^ 

These evils can be «««' y ^^i^^^Jd L a much shorter time, too, thaj 

timber secured to ^^^^J^l^t; pfan^ng suitable trees in nursery form 

many would believe POBSiWe. by p^ant g ^^^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^^ 

in different places or plantations on tne , ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^^ 

fully cultivated for the first t^o^^^,^''^^^^^ in belts, always taking carj 

S /thinned out and those removed ^^^Jj^'^^^^, ^i^^lter to crops fro» 

that they run in such %r«ctio° ^^^Vj^^trtM manner, and kept thorongUy 

the nrevailing winds. Trees piamea luu „rowth and require no 

clSd aid well -^-'fllLY;^,^:)^XitJ2an irrigation. Thi, 

irrigation. Mulching and c™'*'^^*'"^?^ ^„„,,„i.a.^e the roots to run deep, 

mode 0? cultivation has a te?d«'^,?,y t^/J'.Xw upon the earth that4 

Peeking a moist soil, and giving tbe trees ^ "J^^"^ J^^^^trated that noA 

prevenUheir being blown down. I^^^^^^^^ ,^,^,rs, skillfull, 

ing is required but an .^ff^f^^^^^^j^ost valuable forest trees on out 

difected, to grow «^-^f/^f^?„^ey weTunvested for all our agricultt.nl 

drv plains, and it would be money weu extensive tra 

BOciJties t; offer liberal premmmsfo^ the best ana^^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^„ ^ 

ssrHviS-J:rae|^^^ 

Hn^ir^MieXtrdwXop^^^^^^^ 

will soon be conquered. 

The following is ^^ ebwaups' Statement, 
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gcreens, and shelter the growing crops, they could not divert the 
premium offered for a special purpose from the claimant who had 
JilfiUed the conditions contemplated. The Board did not express an 
opinion as to the proper distance trees for a forest should be planted. 
jbey leave this question to the judgment and experience of the culti^ 
rators, only requiring that the trees should be planted for permanent 
^owth. I he same premium is continued for eighteen hundred and 



I planted seven thousand 
thousand five hundred each 
TirPTnium. I have them - 
gXand four feet distant in the rows 
I 2:ot in the neighborhood. 

To germinate the seeds i 



^owth. The 
jerenty-one, 

EAMIE. 

First Statement op John S. Finch. 

Hayward's, Alameda County, October 20, 1870, 

Egbert Eeck, Esq., Secretary State Board of Agriculture: 

Dear Sir: This will acknowledge the receipt of yours of eighteenth 
instant, and I hasten to answer your interrogatories seriatim, as follows: 

Erst— In answer to « What have you done in raising ramie?" I have 
iaiported from the State of Louisiana ramie cuttings in sufficient quanti- 
iesto plant above two acres of land, in advance, as I believe, of all other 
raltivators, to develop and advance our agricultural importance as a 
Hate, and the producing capabilities of our soil and people. 

Second—'' How much land have you planted in ramie?" In 
^, a fraction over two (2) acres. 



answer, I 



tion over two (2) acres. ' * 

is the cost per acre?" I answer, the ramie plants suffi- 

m, vw i^iaiiu oue acre cost me, at the time I imported, two hundred 

pars ($200), and for cultivating the same, six dollars ($6) per acre 

Fovrth— ''Bow much will an acre produce?" In answer, an acre w 



, in the rows. I raised tne we«» TFwrth— "How much will an acre produce?" In answer, an acre will 

^ot^r <>overed them,* f^9^> ^°^ordmg to my own experience and calculation, nine hundred 

[ put them V,^^"J,^tty'got sSed; the) j «;f 7 (960) pounds of long bleached fiber at one cutting, sample of 

set%Vem-i7the stove for about ^--k.^un^td th^ey^^^^^^^ ^^^^ -eref «b Uend m envejop ma^^^^^^ at two dollars ($2) 



. sixty (960) pounds of long, bleached fiber at one cutting, sample of 
:SSLt\rerr^-i^;on7or:W^^^^^^^ 

^TheTrTl ot out did Uarkably well this year ; and those ^^^_^, y^ p ^p^^ ^^ ^^.^^^^ .^ ^^ 

.21 ,.llntinrare all alive, except two or three Pf?^^^ ^f y« ^ nswer, I find it adapted to the soil and climate of cllifornia: not 



LTvea^rwlJtinrare aU alive, except two or three per^cent^^ ^^^ ^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^^ _ ^^^^^^^^ ^^ ^^^ 

^! ^wL that the land had not been cropped 5°'^;,? be about &« f^""^^ ^7 ii»sects or other enemies; hardy, tough, and a vigorous 
hire the trees were set out. I think the ^^P^;j«^^,\^^^irfirewoodfi ^> and soon to take precedence of all other textile fibers^ M^ 
^ mv« or twentv dollaA a.year; but I expect ^.^ get some me ^ ^^ preparing the ramie has been necessarily confined to what 

fttefore thleXf ten years, by t«"S f^^S ?^^^^^^ ^IMV'T ''' *^^' ^"* ^ T ^"^^.'^^ Professional spinners and 

I hope the society will excnse ?>« f ^ "«,* Ss^efough to fenc«' ^^^^ers that fibre number one can be produced for six cents per pound. 



Sriafd LXieTs^^-e for my neighbors. 

The Board awarded the premium to Mr. St-Uo^^^^^^^^^^ 
their offer of a premium for /^'^.^f ,"^t^Ipermanently where the ' 
templated that the trees f ^^l^jL^^^ShTh tree^ were to be 
was to grow, and not in a nujsery irom w ^^^^^ ^^ ^oun^;^, 

and sold from year to year as demana loi ^ ^^ m^^^^l, 

?hey would .-^'^'•Tfottt trees n aU ^arts of the State, and esg 



respectfully submitted, 

And I remain yours, with consideration, 

JOHN a FmCH. 
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EAMIB. 



Second Statement of John S. Finch. 
Haywabd's, Alameda County, December 28th, 1870. 

KoBBRT Beck, Esq.: 

'^ ramie plant," for premiuin: 

^.>.,-« AS to the -xt previous cW;iWd^^^^^^ 
xny calculation per acre, the crop would ^^g^^"^^^ ^^^^^ ^^e first year 
A) pounds ono„,We^^^^^^^^ ding tlthi 

the growth of the P'ant wm »«« States, which in the aggregate 

»7To«lS: fSJttraf t^;^?oZrTtr pound, when i. 

SSS vaLis as high as tj- doUars per pound- ^ ^^^^ 

Second-" The kind and condition olt^^^io^'i-^iij;^! ^ is my ju^^ 

.andy loam, P^o-* *Xt"ri:h'^^^^^^^^^ -^''^^ 

ment that m a fine, ^^gf*' J^'^i' •*T;'^-.„ Jw enhanced, and in my judg. 

^^S!r'-"Ti:Tpense of planting -d harvesting/^ pie Pja^ 

suiclent for an acr^e, at P-^^-'^* P"^^^'/*^!"^^^^ ^er acre; ^ 

per acre; and for cultf^ting the same say six^^^^^ 

harvesting, say two dollars and fift> cents Pff/.^^- interrogatory. I« 
Srop has been estimated appro™tely in the first ine^g j 

general terms, the prospective J^^^^.^iX mXflber as a textile fabri. 
fomia is beyond computation. So valuable m 'ts^^^ ^ ^^^^ le^dinj 

material, admitting <>/ a<in^i^*'^^\^'*\'i^^oTbeen rttSed by any oth« 
strength, beauty, -^i--S-^tSenlertoC ^i^^ f-% 
known material, it easuy '*>'^""^ . hardv in its nature, i-^^ 

thrifty in its growth, easily I^id down ^^f^^^'^y^^^^.^-^ ^iu ^iti^atelj 

is respekfully submitted. JOHN S. riNCtt 
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^e, to the best of his knowledge and belief, and that the sample of 
j^e is a fair sample of the whole crop for which I claim premium. 

J. S. FmCH. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this twenty-fourth day of Decem- 
ber, A. D' eighteen hundred and seventy. 



Award, — The 
Finch, 



JOSEPH GEAHAM, 

Justice of the Peace. 

premium of twenty-five dollars was awarded to Mr. 



COEF. 



Statement of crops grown by A. B. Gilbert, on the American Eiver 
in Brighton Township. The quality of the soil is sandy loan ~" ' 
manner of cultivating for corn: first, plow ' 



The 
u,^^^^. y --^u.»c*..x.3 iwx vvxu. mat, piow aoout cignt mclies deep: 
second, plant the corn m hills about three feet eight inches apart; third 
cultivate with cultivators and hoes, and suckered or thinned when two 



soil is sandy loam 
about eight inch 



^rd3 



^" ^Aoes, ana sucKerea or thinned when two 
grown; fourth, cost of plowing and cultivating ten acres, two 



tniras grown; lourtn, cost of plowing 
hundred and ten dollars; fifth, value of 
hundred and thirty-six dollars and «^^^+^^ 



crop raised on ten acres, four 



— 7A. X — . i' ,7 ^ "" "^^ ^^"1^ rai»«u on cen acres, tour 

hundred and thirty-six dollars and sixty cents; profit, two hundred and 
twenty-six dollars and sixty cents. 

State of California, ") 

County of Sacramento. J ®®* 

^ I, A. B. Gilbert, being duly sworn, say upon my oath that the forefi-oinff 
IS a correct statement of crop raised by me in said county. 



Subscribed and sworn to before me, January 27th, 1871. 



A. B. GILBEET. 



WILLIAM ELLIS, 

Justice of the Peace. 



^othe 



State of Cai-ifobnia, ) 

County of Alameda, j 



ss. 



PS Moore, and that the statement annexed, subs^n^ed by tu ^ 
le!t,^^Zthe maimer of cultiTation, expenses, etc., is lu all 



iward.—The premium of thirty dollars was awarded Mr. Gilbert 



HOPS. 



&5r^'^^*^^ *^ ^°^''^ "^ ^^''^^^^ "-^ *^^ <^Wornia State Agricultural 

uonniy ui j^ia^^^^- j , Mcatil^T'^°®4' ?• •^- Berkley, of Sacramento County, herein makes 

T i,„ <« l?inch being duly sworn, deposes and says: That he raise ^ ro^ «^'on for and claims the premium of twenty-five dollars offered by 
John B, ^™/f*°^ "^^^^ upon two acres of land measnrea ^^ «eiety p the fifth department, class second, of the premium list of 

■^Voi^^'^'^J}^l^}f^f^^T2t annexed, suhscvihedhjtl^^^J^ *^aliforma State Agricultural Society for eightee/ hundred and 

Google 



^oeiety in the tiftn department, class second, of th 
ornia State Agricultural Society for eighte 

18 . 
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presents the following statement and affidavit. 



oecy/tu/ — J.UV. «v.-- -r ■ . ^^oQTirlv loam, intermixed with a very 

fo" thTprodooton of hops, M-e pl««<l 



and harrowed so as not to 
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gecond — The soil is sandy loam, was Summer fallowed, in good condi- 
jon, and well broken up. It was sowed between the twentieth and 
J^rtieth of October, eighteen hundred and sixty-nine, and then culti- 
^ted in. There was sown seventy-one pounds of Club seed per acre. 
fUhird— It costs about three dollars to Summer fallow and sow the 
^e, and about five dollars per acre to harvest, and three dollars and 
jliirteen cents per acre to sack, and seventy-five cents per acre to haul 
market. Total cost to deliver to market, eleven dollars and eighty- 
jjght cents per acre. 

fourth— A sample of the above was on exhibition at the last annual 
jjeeting of the Society. 
-.- ^ The crop was raised on a parcel of land measuring twenty-two acres, 

permit weeds to grow. ^, , . . ^.. . ^ Dickinff, and curing has been aloul jpe liiinclre<i and forty-four rods, and six links, and is part of the north! 
TAir^— The expense otcultiy^^^^^^^ thi value of the crop is aboui ^st quarter of Section One, Eange One east, Township Nine, and situ- 
seven and a halt cents V^^ Jr^"^ ' ; tfed about two and one half miles southwest from the Town of Wood- 

twelve and a half cents per pouna. ^ ^^^ pounds per acre^ M, County of Yolo. 

Fourth-^l raised two ^^^^/^^^treR tw^^^^ thousand five hundred 

making the whole crop ^*.*^^ .^^^^^\ ^bove statement of expense and^ jwrE of California, 1 
pounds. The profit of ^j"f ^^^^^^^^^^ twenty-five dollars. Yolo County, j 

value, is about one thousand ^^^^^?/^^^^^^ is in one contiguoBB ,, ^, . ^. . , , 

jt^-^—The land upon which said ciop ^^^ ^^^^^^ ^ Adam Stemer, being duly sworn, deposes and says: That he raised a 

mece measured by myself, and contains ten acie». ^ ^^^^f ^t,^^^ ^j^^ j^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^^^ ^^^^ twenty-two acres, one hundred 

^ ' E. J. MEEKLEY. j ud forty-four rods, and six links of land, surveyed and measured by 

-Donnovan, a surveyor of the Town of Woodland, County of Yolo, 

State of California, 1 gg. i imI that the quantity of grain was (3,159) three thousand one hundred 

County of Sacramento, j ' -mi ^^^3^'^^^^ pounds per acre; and that the statement annexed, sub- 

^ ,r 11 i..;..r.r1iilv sworn deposes and says: That he has M«bed by this deponent, as to the manner of cultivation, expenses, 

h^»}}%-}^i^^2!z,j ,£« « r •.i'"4°rsi»r .ep?;Khr *°^?''- "'"- -'■ -" '■?°"-''^' "•■' '-"''"■ -' 

that the statement hereto annexed, snl iich he claims premium. 

andtM i 



E. 



crop of hops the last Pf\*Jff**'f'hLs was two thousand six himdi«ttlie sample of wheat sent is a fair sample of the whole crop for 

himself, and that the <l'i™/ *?* ^ X statement hereto annexed, snl |,A k„ „>„:„„ .-..„ ^ f 

■ ^ of cultivation, expenses,^ 



and fifty pounds per acre, 



crop for which he claims a premium. ^ j MEEKLEY 

, this twenty-sixth day of Jarmsj 



ADAM J. STEIJSrEE. 
*(* ibscribed and sworn to before me, this sixth day of December, A. D. 



n. 



Subscribed and sworn to before me 
A. D. eighteen hundred and seventy-one. ^ cOMTB, Jb. 



I^otary PuWiC' 
The premium of twenty-five dollars was awarded to Mr. Merkley. 

WHEAT. 
EOBEKT B.CK, ESQ,, Secretary California State Agricultural Society 

.Ja\Tv^^So£;?«rX"of=^^^^^ 

per acre? and append the following statement: ^ 

JVra<-The previous crop was not measured, and no special acC 
taken of it. 



ELIAS PETEESON, 

Justice of the Peace. 



Ihe premium of fifty dollars was awarded Mr. Steiner. 
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CLAIMS FOR THE GOLD MEDAL EOR 1870. 



FIRST DEPARTMENT. 



OF 



OP JOHN HALL, 

I the First Department: 



ifthXtte" ^:r^ aTard;^"; premium on every 

ited 

Hoping your _ 
I am most respectfully, 
Yours, etc., 



■ committee will give the matter 
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clotbinf in so favorable a climate, and the ox and mule be a fair substi- 
tote, with steamboats, railroads, steam plows, and threshers, for the 
gervice of the horse. 

Again, the principal portion of the lan^d of this State is high and dry 
plain land and foothills. This land is our best grain and wine land. 
This lafi<l> ^^^ s^ productive, will, in a few years devoted to successive 
cropping) become impoverished unless fertilized. We cannot fertilize 
^ith either timothy, clover, buckwheat, or other crops turned under, as 
in other countries, because the land is too dry to grow these. We then 
must depend upon the barnyard for fertilizers; and all our straw and 
hay must be consumed and converted there into manure and returned 
to the land. The straw left upon the land, or burned, as is the custom 
viil not enrich the land in so dry and burning a climate. It must go 
into the barnyard and there be used as food, bedding, and shelter for 
cattle, and receive and absorb the moisture of the cattle's droppings 
and ammonia of their urine, and be tramped and converted into useful 
and enriching fertilizers. This can only be done profitably by cattle, as 
the milk, butter, cheese, and increased weight of beef will profitably 
repay all the labor and care bestowed, to say nothing about the profit 
the farmer will realize from his manures as fertilizers to his other pro- 
dnctions. To farm successfully the farmer must diversify his produc- 
tions; and what interest can he so profitably carry on with the raising 
of grain as the rearing of cattle. It will be but a short time before the 
grain farmer will find the rearing of cattle indispensable to his success- 
fDlly raising profitable crops of grain. I will not be tedious. You have 
enough to gather my idea. 

I contend that my exhibition of full blooded Durham cattle, and of 

crosses between blooded Durham and blooded Ayrshire cattle, was the 

most meritorious exhibition, and one that would be greatly more for the 

interest of the State than any other cattle exhibition made at the State 

K^k- ^^ flooded Durhams or shorthorns have perfect pedigrees. I 

ttbibited fivey and their records will be found in my name in volume 

3 American Herd Book, page three hundred and twenty-two, 

my x>«xx x^ .^ «ja volume nine, first part, pages forty-five, one hundred and seventy^ 

in any county »ree, tnree hundred and ninety-five, and four hundred and fifty-three- 

District SocieiJ«H)on(l part, paires six hundred and ninfitx^-fti^- anrl nine hundred and 

Tee se water milch 

itftAlr/u "^^ "\""* .-— ujr, c*«v*^'v.«xiiiig xiioi; Duke of Yuba. Beauty 

WK tne sweepstakes, and has taken the premium every year of her life 
Ih!V ' ^^^^ ^^^ sweepstakes this year, being the only times shown. 
^Mii-st Duke of Yuba has always taken the premium in his class. 




STATEMENT ^^ ^^"^^ ^^^^^^ ^^ ALAMEDA. 

To the Gommittee to award Gold Medals in 

T ^ni «f«fP that I think I am entitled to the gold meM 

Gentlemen: I will state. **1^^^.^. ^""'"^^^ thorou2:hbred horses. : 
in this department on my ^ jl^^bit^^f, ^^tJon head twelve of which we# 

My entire exhibition ^"^"ff^^^^^^^^ 
thoroughbred and one graded. Woodburn, 1^^^^^^^ 

Eose were imported by me ^^'<>^ J^^^^h/u^ Ss. The bloodrf 

as good blood as was to ^/.J^f, ^^'.^i^^'^Se balance of the Btod 
Woodburn is not BuiT^ssed m the^ W IJe ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ 

exhibited by me are ot my own rais ^ ^^ Norfolk. Take mi . ..^ ....u«^ ^uxu.^m« or «nur.norns nave perrect pedigrees. I 
Woodburn, except ^?^^^J^J^^^ ""J^l^^ Fair, and ask the opinions^ ahibited five, and their records will be found in my name in volume 
lot of holies f .J^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ fam satisfied they will proBonnJ J^e of the American Herd Book, page three hundred and twenty-two, 

competent and ^^P^^J^^U^^^ ^^e man at any Fair m Calttd volume nine, first part. Teases fortv-five. on^ h,,m\v^.A «r.H ..Lr.,J 



SWEZY, OP YUBA. 



not only afford 
cheese, and service as 



r ^ds been shown four times and taken four premiums and one sweep^ 

•eef A 'u^^ ^^^ ^^^® ®^^®^ weight, beauty, symmetry, and are good for 

b M ^ ^^^ butter; indeed, cannot be beaten. The first Duke of 

• hk ^8 a fine animal— large, well built, and of exceeding weight 

N is TT ^' *^^ years. I believe there is no better animal standing than 

rith' ^^^^^'^ ^^^^ ^^^ celebrated Bates & Booth's Duchess Durham, 

pure pedigree. His great grandsire and granddam are from the 

la of nl'^'^ ^iiU iii England, Vanguard, of pure milch stock. That 

e ivr^ ^^^^^ ^^ worth thousands to have it introduced into this 

^Vff T^ ^*i!^^^ ^^^^^^ exhibited are a cross of two milk strains, the 

^^\r.n\^^\ meats Dut itJittut^x, *.ix.^, ^-- ^«id fi^.ij^^^^^^ and Ayrshire. These animals are symmetrically 

ar f^^^;P^^^^H'^'h^^^^^^ size and form and weight, and the best of 

^fwe miS^l wiSt^e sheep and bor^ L ''' ^^^ butter makers. I keep them for milkers. They make beau. 



STATEMENT OF G. N 
Gentlemen of the CommUtee on Gold Medals: 



le horse his fi 
meats, but h 

cheese, and service as wen. ".^.^^i^^jSt^ 



more importance xo lue '^""''^^ """T ^r" I" ^jg service, while catti« - 
only afford us mutton and wool, the J^o^^se ms ^^^^ ' -j^ |5„tter,« 

Bot^nly afford us our rncyalxneats .^J^Vrt'^^^^^^^^^^ 
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^^■u A +>,m,<rh larffo and are pictures In a pasta,, ^nerally conceded to be as palatable, nutritious, and health giving as 
tiful cows; are small boned thougu large ^^^^ ^^ and. yield iu^ |ef or any other meat. While beef is often forced upon the market in 
field or the barnyard; and tatten rea, y ,eondition hardly fit for consumption, good wholesome mutton is always . 

almost equal to the I^^^^^^f™- ,,,,..= „„ t have nothing to say, as I doi^t .bta^'^'^^f ^* ^ lower figure. 

As to Colonel Younger s .^^^lif ^^'Z nothing of their bloods, asl The value of the wool clip in this State is an item worthy of high eon- 
know the quality of his animals, anu ^^^^, ^^^^^ j^ ^^^ jj^^^ j^|.jg^^^^^ It is better than mines of gold, which simply represent 
have not been able to find his or ms I have not foanitlnes. It is a product that builds up factories, encourages home 

I think either of our e^*^^^*^**^ ^ ^^ You see by these last remarkj jtidjistry, and clothes the people substantially. 

them even in the I>evon,Hercl booK. ^^ ^^^^^^ ^^ ^^^^ your sode.! Although wool is one of our most valuable exports, it is but natural 

rely a great deal upon Pedigree ana p j always breed so as to iiXo predict that we will soon make it up into clothing for ourselves and 
I have reason tor so '*'*''^s- ^' ^ , ^j successfully do withoAke world, instead of selling our wool and buying our clothing. In a 
c our stock; this we cannoi 8u^bj_^^ ^^^^^ crv back. The rnlei&nictical and economic light, clothing made from our fresh clipped 

jce is worth one hundred per cent more than the sea-heated imported 



ty 



t^«i^A hlooded animals, ine coia "auu^ ^^f^T-inr sti 



inferior strains of bl(^ 



pure blooded animals. . -^"^ """; "".Vjn+ea ©r imenui ■,..».-» ... „.„_.>..--- 
to infuse superior strains and not *^^°;^", ."^^^^ys be superior to % »terials. 
into your herd. I^ P««?,nXntrbe8ut.eriortothedam; if not,itwilll 1 Home industry receives a direct encouragement from sheep raising 
female ; if so, the get will fl ways oe sup ^^^^ .^ ^ ^^^ ^^^.^^^ ^f i^^ j ^ ^ yielded by no other class of stock, and as the breeds are improved 
inferior, and so we go back. ^^S'V"', . remote scrub of an anceitoi |rmers with a few acres will find it convenient and profitable to keep 
the male it may show itselt way mc ^^^.^^-^g the better strain u ifew choice sheep. The introduction and encouragement of large. 
In all cases it will and does "^^^^^^J"' . preserve. So for the welfai upenoi" avooI and mutton sheep will do away with the prevailing notion 
quality you desire most to P^^^P^fr^ , ..^^ ^jn transmit its vahaN W thousands of acres of wild lands are necessary to profitable sheep 
of the State one pure blooded animal^ ^^. ^^.^^^^ ^^ impure blo« 'f'S- ^ 
^.^r.ti«.« is worth more than aw uuic. „ _nir a-nA beef. Mtm As sheep are eheanlv and easilvkent,. are mfirfinrnfifoM^ o,.^ «*• *»_ 



properties is worth more than 
or v\ 

mals ttic ».• ': — ■ , cj 

and in no way breachy. 

kavemyinclosure,thoughmyience»»..^-" ^^-^^^^^^^^^ ^ ^^ 

trait, all who have V'^l^!^'^^^'^^^^ Jt^l f^ give more attention tothe^ nail. More might be said in favor of cattle. But of the great^'and 
above, regretting that I have not lime to s ' Mwmg importance of sheep there can be no question. 

iect. ^ ..a««Ptfnllv etc.. G- ^- S^™' ul ^i*'"^^ *^*^'^^'^* ^" **»« ^'^^^ ^^^^ I I'ave exhibited the best specimens 

•t Yours respectfully, etc., ^jte best variety of sheep-the Cotswolds— all of pure breed These 

' «tty-two sheep I have imported directly from Gloucestershire, England 

! tenative country and home of this breed of sheep. These were selected 

. r„-o,rT?icrrr m? W T WILSON, OF OKBGON. ^ »« purchased of Mr. W. Lane, one of the most distinguished sheep 

STATEMENT OF W. i. wiuow , ^ «eders in England; and I confidently assert that no finer breed of sheep 

^ /- 7^ U.^ryl' Awards on Stock, at the annual exfcW »e ever brought to the United States. For size of carcass, excellence 

To the Committee ^J^^^lf^f^{ay^uM in Sacramnto, September, ef jool,^puniy of breed and general excellence I assert they have no 

hundred and seventy: late prizes in England.— Among the twenty-two bucks and forty ewes 

^A^ «T,trv for the society's gold medai^ jwn by me at this Fair in Sacramento are four ewes, four years old, 
maae en\x^^ ^^^^.^^^^ ^.^^^^^.^^ ^.^^goitf^took a farst prize at the Lynneester cattle show last Mav; also 



Having 



stock exhibited at the fair grounds 
1 compete for and claim the prize: 



I submit the following 



of any other kmd ol Btoek. A» * f'^l^^^^u^i ii„„e, pro.pet^ 

""Tz:l::7;tTJ:^'^sii ;.» be .co.o„i.*f.. 

•» "* «°? »*'';,'.?.t *f™"the Z.ine» of .hoe. raWW 



xm^ 
to the 



the amount ot pasi. uru^^ ««-"---- ^ y~"- ,^ 

for the range and feeding of e^^J^^\^^^^^ . .required for sheep thanj 

.ess expense of <^^7;^^f ,^^' f^^if^Ju^^^ i^^<>«^^J ""^^^ ^ 

case with any other stock *^^^ J'i;^ l^^^' of sheep raising, 
outlay of money will ^t^^t ^^^^^^^^'^^^^^^^^^^ to^ 

The rapid increase of sheep t>y Dreeumg i« . 



argument. 



of beef. It 



Mutton isiast taking^^e^pl-e^ .. -"p^^-, ,, 



cost, and still allow a 1 
favor among learned 



favor 



men 



and consumers of meat; 



can be afforded 
It is fast ga 
and it 



' buck, "Lord Bath well/' took the first prize at the same show. I 

1 that there is not one ordinary or inferior sheep in the whole col- 

^n which I exhibit, and that no man can make, or has made a better 

^ing of pure blooded Cots wold sheep in this country. 

>abits of the Cotswolds.— They are strong and hardy and easily do- 

Feated, making the best of mothers. They are quiet, not given to 

I^J'oying, but will be content on sparse pasturage; but they are full 

Fs and upon good feed will fatten quickly; they will thrive where 

^es8 sheep will grow poor. 

^^ Cots wold wool is a long staple, the most valued by our manufac- 
'8"-being easily combed and worked, lustrous, and best for staple 
It brings the highest price in market, and the sheep yield quite 
P^ueh again to the yearly fleece as the same number of Merinos. 
! Utswolds are taking the place of Merinos as fast as they are 
"^m in direct comparison and competition. The Cotswolds are the 
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favorites of all long wooled sheep; they produce more wool and long,, 

TL*l?roU°oVst7iton are the most profitable sort of sheep kno^ 
The5e £ a Wending of fat and lean, and a jucmess of meat altoget^ 

'fel^r\%^e$e^cV:S^=^^ ?e facts, 

Sf'sStement more which I overlooked: for crossmg with oth« 
breeds, the CotswoWs are admitted by all good breeders of sheep to I, 

W, T. WILSON. 
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Eespectfally, 



SECOND DEPARTMENT. 



STATEMENT OF 



LINFOETH, KELLOGG 
FEANCISCO. 



CO., OF SAI 



To the Gold Medal Committee: 
G.NT..M.N: We claim, the gold -dal^for^the^;; World^^ -- ^ 



reaper combined, because it is tl^^, «^^^2r\''tt ™eS 
Unlike all other reapers and mowers, the gearmgn 



mower and 

of its kind made. 

cast blank, like this cut. It is 

and turned down to a standard 

calculation and skill can make it. xr^^'^ .-"- ""'\Z'tVft~hf.\viM havi* 

Sowk in this cut, excepting that there is no tfoth. (th« Jt^^^^ 

iXduced this to show its relation to the general ^^^ \\%^^ f^'.^Jji 

S is perfect in all its proportions, every part of it having been 

leeted to the most accurate measurenaent. From t^e atne, ine 

'anee Wo their work. They (the ^ 



accurately bored, then placed i^ thelatw 
'size, which is unvarying as the iine« 
From the lathe it eoraes in the sr 



ISfothing in mechanism can 



>st« 



wo hundred ..d fifty M;»™rl.<'«^[".''ir d^wrkpiV* 



cutters) were 



irai"! 



of all who see them. They l^a^e been m-^u. -^-^^^^^^ 
process ^ 



rbich%hTbest mTcianical talentof the countryhad pro^^^^^^^^ 

fmVracticable— all previous attempts havmg failed. |'^'^«' /[uacif 
Sracer of the machinery and mechanical ^^ ity emj^oyed «^« 
o+^Ttion von can iudge of the mechanical excellencies of the \ M 



aniallest degree from another. The iron used is of the best quality, 

ijgfly <^ Hanging Eock coal blast charcoal pig/' better than which can- 
^j anywhere be found, and the equal of which is rarely used in agri- 
^jjjural machinery. The shafting is made of ii*on of the best quality, 
jjfld, like the gearing which it is to carry, prepared with the greatest 
care. I^ is turned throughout its length like that of the best grades of 
machinery, and fitted to the wheels with such exactness that there can- 
jjot be the slightest vibration. It is key-seated, as are the wheels, by 
machinery, so that when the two are fitted together they are substan- 
tially one. 

Having secured j)erfect gearing in the manner indicated, the next 
important matter is to give it fixed relations. These are secured in the 
<t World" first by means of a solid cast iron case frame into which the 
bearings for the shafting are moulded. These bearings, with their caps, 
are babbitted with metal of the finest quality, a jig representing the 
shafting being used to locate and regulate the proportion of the bearing 
precisely. We cannot here explain the necessity for the use of the jig 
farther than that it is an invention of comparatively recent date, and is 
the only means by which the bearings can be so nicely adjusted as that 
all the undue friction (causing heating and rapid wear), so common in 
ordinary machinery, can be obviated. Second: the bolt holes, instead 
of being formed with a core and cast as commonly done, are bored 
through the solid iron, their size and location being fixed, with faultless 
exactness. A slight elevation surrounding the bolt holes, through both 
frame and caps, is planed, so that the surface against which the bolt- 
head and nut are brought is perfectly smooth, A circular countersink 
is out into the pillar block, and a stool, corresponding in form and size 
precisely with it, is cat upon the cap (the bolt hole passing through the 
center of both) by which means the position of the cap cannot be 
changed when drawn down to its place, no matter how great the strain 
in any direction. This device, peculiar to the " World," is one of special 
excellence, and its importance cannot be overestimated — indeed, cannot 
be appreciated by any one not familiar with the fact that to keep box 
caps firmly in place is a prime necessity. 

The bolts, like those of the locomotive and the class of machinery to 
which it belongs, are turned throughout their length and made to fit so 
tightly into their holes that considerable force is required to drive them to 
their places. The thread is cut upon the lathe (not squeezed out as is 
<ionimonly the case), the under side of the head faced smoothly, so that 
coming in contact with the planed surface of the case, as already 
described, the bearing is perfect. The nut, cold pressed and like the head 
w the bolt hexagon shaped, is faced up, and the thread cut on the lathe 
M coming in contact with the elevated and planed surface of the cap, 
°^Kes a fit which, with the permanency of the bolt cap, sufficiently 
accounts for the fact that no nut or bolt has ever been known to come 
^ose. Every wheel, shaft, bolt, and nut being perfect in itself, accu- 
^''% adjusted, each in its relation to the other, and secured with 
^changeable permanency, the movement of the whole construction is 
p^^^y? noiseless, and smooth as that of the locomotive or engine lathe. 

oteetion to the gearing, the importance of which is apparent, is secured 
_ Metely by means of a hinged cover, which with the solid iron case 
!«oal?^^ excludes water, sand, grass, and indeed every kind of dirt which 
tL ^^ ^^y way hinder the movements or cause wear to the vitals of 
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favorites of all long wooled sheep; they produce more wool and longe, 

"^ Tte'SstXfoTitot are the most profitable sort of sheep kno^ 
There is a Wending of fat and lean, and a j«ciness of meat aitogethe, 
imerior while the weight will exceed any other sort. 

Tn conclusion I respectfully submit to your judgment the facts a, 
stated I mSt quote a mass of authority for every satement snl, 
^S but nSer to leave the subject as presented to your mtelhgeDcft 

nf^^nJ^int more which I overlooked: for crossing with other 
breeds, fhrStorLIadUed by all good breeders of sheep tol, 

ThtLtSs^t'onTcalTulated to be of vast and perma^nent value to 
ihis enterpiise 18 ui c imnortation. I shall expert 



W. T. WILSON. 



EespectfuUy, 



SECOND DEPARTMENT. 



STATEMENT OF 



LINFOETH, KELLOGG 
FEANCISOO. 



& CO., OF SAlf 



To the Gold Medal Oommittee: 

and turned down to a standard size, which is unvarying ^^th^M 

ifPted to the most accurate measurement. Prom the ^f^^'^^ll,^ 
jected to^thc^™^^^ cutter, upon which the cogs are cut with faultl«» 



P^clSonandthfpimond^^^^^^^^^^^ 



Nothiiiff in mechanism can , ^, . _,v 

Iters VodelB of ponderous elegance) d thexr wo.k 



They (the { 
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ted and "built expressly for this P^rpose/at a costj 



jjj^llest degree from another. The iron used is of the best quality, 
chiefly *^ Hanging Eock coal blast charcoal pig," better than which can- 
not anywb^^^ be found, and the equal of which is rarely used in agri- 
cultural machinery. The shafting is made of iron of the best quality, 
and, like the gearing which it is to carry, prepared with the greatest 
eare. I* is turned throughout its length like that of the best grades of 
machinery, and fitted to the wheels with such exactness that there can- 
not be the slightest vibration. It is key-seated, as are the wheels, by 
jnaebinery, so that when the two are fitted together they are substan- 
tially one. 

Saving secured perfect geaiung in the manner indicated, the next 
important matter is to give it fixed relations. These are secured in the 
« World" first by means of a solid cast iron case frame into which the 
bearings for the shafting are moulded. These bearings, with their caps, 
are babbitted with metal of the finest quality, a jig representing the 
shafting being used to locate and regulate the proportion of the bearing 
precisely. We cannot here explain the necessity for the use of the jig 
farther than that it is an invention of comparatively recent date, and is 
the only means by which the bearings can be so nicely adjusted as that 
all the undue friction (causing heating and rapid wear), so common in 
ordinary machinery, can be obviated. Second: the bolt holes, instead 
of being formed with a core and cast as commonly done, are bored 
through the solid iron, their size and location being fixed. with faultless 
exactness. A slight elevation surrounding the bolt holes, through both 
frame and caps, is planed, so that the surface against which the bolt- 
head and nut are brought is perfectly smooth. A circular countersink 
is cut into the pillar block, and a stool, corresponding in form and size 
precisely with it, is eat upon the cap (the bolt hole passing through the 
center of both) by which means the position of the cap cannot be 
changed when drawn down to its place, no matter how great the strain 
in any dii^ection. This device, peculiar to the ^' World," is one of special 
excellence, and its importance cannot be overestimated — indeed, cannot 
be appreciated by any one not familiar with the fact that to keep box 
caps firmly in place is a prime necessity. 

The bolts, like those of the locomotive and the class of machinery to 
which it belongs, are turned throughout their length and made to fit so 
tightly into their holes that considerable foi'ce is required to drive them to 
tiioir places. The thread is cut upon the lathe (not squeezed out as is 
Jfommonly the case), the under side of the head faced smoothly, so that 
eomiiig in contact with the planed surface of the case, as already 
described, the bearing is perfect. The nut, cold pressed and like the head 
^^ the bolt hexagon shaped, is faced up, and the thread cut on the lathe 
^d coming in contact with the elevated and planed surface of the cap, 
"^^kes a fit which, with the permanency of the bolt cap, sufficiently 
j'ceounts for the fact that no nut or bolt has ever been known to come 



cutters') were mveniea anu uuuu i^Apicoox^ .^. v...^ j.— x^- , praifll>.f?' ^^ery wheel, shaft, bolt, and nut being perfect in itself, aecu- 

two hundred and fifty thousand dollars, and ^^'^ ;j^^ ^^^^, ^\,f ^^^^ 7% adjusted, each in its relation to the other, and secured with 
of all who see them. They have been made to do Y^^''? P^^^^^";' i^^ |?«^angeable permanency, the movement of the whole construction is 
process which the best mechanical talent <^^**^^.^?,^7^^,Sf ^/ ^om ^ %T^' noiseless, and smooth as that of the locomotive or engine lathe, 
impracticable— all previous attempts having ^,^}^^^' ^ ^^^^ . ^^g c(§ J^J^^^^^ion to the gearing, the importance of which is apparent, is secured 



•eharaeter of the machinery and mechanical ability ^^V^%r;-"^oi^ j'^P'etely by means of a hinged cover, which with the solid iron case 
. . =.„! „„ ^r +Ko m AAhanical excellencies ot tne • _ mf trame excludes water, sand, grass, and indeed every kind of dirt which 



a+rnfvtion vou Can iudffe of the mcchamcal excellencies 
struction, you can j ^^g ^^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^^ 

The blanks are cast as periec 



mower and reaper 






aameVocess and with equal care. The blanfes are case »« /^^T"^** Machine. 
rnyXr'clting, turned^ down _to, a standa^d^gauge, bo^^^^^^^ 



in any way hinder the movements or cause wear to the vitals of 



any 



precision, and the' cogs cut so faultlessly that one 
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m,. J u-i+,r ,^f tiiA " World " can only be determined by a compari. 

^«f hS The mtbinly^^^^^^^ the^same manner to be used fo, 

son of It with t'le macmnei^ ^^ .^^^ supenor toH 

other purposes. T^e e»g"f jj^^^^^ common to both), after coj 

(the same matenal and mechamsm be. g^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^^ 

stant use during an a^^^^S^ ^j ^7 S^. ^ny, indication of wear. Thei, 
twenty (20) yea''^'.^"^. «^f<^ J.t'/houW not last and do its work^ 
can be no ^^^^^^..^^^^ fA^ ™of of tWs^is apparent in every machin, 
equal length of time, and t^f P^^^i /" ^ ^^^^ it gince its introducion 
jlt fe^|^*he t^^t^y ^t/fs not the TeasTevidence of wear in any 
being to the efec* fat ^^^'^^^ ^^^^,, ^Mch insure its durabili,, 

Cnye^tabfffffreedomfr^^^^^^^ 

tLce of this to the farmer who with^afuUfo^ceo^^ ^P y^^ 

high wages, is depending ^P^° J3« ""f^'J^erops, is too manifest to be 
tSlie a'cltmi^anftW was no hindrance in the way of tinker. 

ing, not even for a i^OT.^"*;, ^^^id " is made of cold rolled iron of the 
The mowing bar of the "Worm ^^ ™aue ^ 

best quality, i* h-mg J-^ ^irt^ /s^ngS^^^^^^^^ and improved. The 

ItirmTdToVM^laJ^ 

-^ytt^tfhrerm^S bfthThoS: ^or^S'sitance the latt ., 

"fhe guards are of iron of the best brandy ^-ged by i.gu^^^^^^^^ 

Hiaker^" instead of being cast or maUeaW^^^^^^ 

with many other machines. Ihe i'^si'>^.^°^"'r^.^ _y„g and the keen 

ground so that a sharp edge is presented on bo^h sKles^ ana 

fnd highly tempered knife vibrating ^^^PV^^^ f .^fiily and smoothlj 

however tangled, wet, heavy, or <^5';^^J^^° ^'^lid pleasure to see it 

-'£ To^liifg^rttoVS^he bar enables it to [ollo^ -/ ^^fmS 
the undulations of the surface over ^h^^^^VLvwheJe S is further 
stubble of uniform length and clean ^^f ^^^^^^^j.- JXhe "Ya»k« 

facilitated by tl^\d^^S ^^^: J^^i''^,' ^^Uo a™ 

Jumner," carries the bar and knife down i°to ana over au, ^ 

Sows, and insures its safe passage over obstacles of every tana 

out iar or danger of breakage. ^,^„i;ar to the « World,")? 

Tie parallel movement, an arrangement pecuiar to the iter bo« 

which the knife and pitnian are kept Pfff t\y;" thus preventing ««J 
low the bar may sink or how high it f^^^^/^l^^^^^i^dg^^^^ ^^V^ 
binding or strain upon either, is a point of acknowieagea .* 

"" The ball and socket pitman joint provides for every twist and^ttj 
^u ^^ ^^iiirtrt. TYiav hA the fi-rouna. ,. ^.^+M 
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^e do not wisli to consume the time of the committee, but are anxious 
to have them understand all the points of superiority we claim for the 
tffforld." It is emphatically the machine for this coast, and if we 
jeceive such encouragement from your committee as we think we are 
entitled to, i, e., the gold medal, it will be a great inducement for us to 
make the effort to have the machine manufactured here, because it is so 
peculiarly adapted to this coast where the dust and sand soon cut away 
jmd wear out machines that are not protected by being completely cov- 
ered in an almost water tight case, as is the « World." It seems to us 
that we are entitled to the gold medal over all other competitors, for the 
most useful, perfect, and complete machine yet made. It stands without 
a rival. 

Your decision (if favorable, 

lay be the means of starting tne manuiacture ot tnis Kma or macnmery 
uere, which ought to be done, we all know, and so add another interest 
to our material prosperity on this coast. 



anvai. 

Your decision (if favorable, as we think it ought to be and will be), 
may be the means of starting the manufacture of this kind of machinery 
here, which ought to be done, we all know, and so add another interest- 
*- ""^ ^>^«terial prosperity on this coast. 

Yours respectfully, LINFOETH, KELLOGG & CO. 



STATEMEINTT OF WILLIAM SAWDON. 

Tq the Gold Medal Committee: 



mm atiention ana earetui investigation. 

The Californian Sewing Machine is the first that ever was invented 
on the Pacific Coast, and also the first ever manufactured in the State 
of California- It is one of the cheapest and most durable. There is no 
difficult movements in it, and is easily managed, and not liable to get out 
of order, like others. It works easily, and with very little noise. It 

Will SAW +.I1A finofilf. mnalin /\r* +Ua af *.rM^r».-wa+ y^l^+U ^*.1^^j.l «„ J 1 



I submit to you my claims for the gold medal, which I trust will meet 
with attention and careful investigation. 
^1... . ^ . Machine i^ 

Iso the fii 
the cheap 

Id IS eaSllj- m^iiucigcyu, a«iiu jjuu iiixun^ 

Of order, like others. It works easily, and with very little noi'se. It 
will sew the finest muslin, or the strongest cloth or leather; and by a 
simple arrangement the thread is passed from the spool to the needle 
Without having a hole to thread. It will do all the different kinds of 
work, such as hemming, braiding, tucking, felling, etc., and is equal in 
jyery respect to any imported machine. It is also an important item in 
Worniaa manufacture. Thousands of dollars have been sent to the 
JSast for machines which can be kept at home; besides, it will furnish 
employnaent to molders, machinists, carpenters, etc. 
-ihose claims I submit for consideration, etc. 



Yours, respectfully, 



^tatemei^t op EERICK LUNDQUEST, 
^^the Gold Medal Committee: 



WM. SAWDON. 



OF GEASS VALLEY. 



while allowing tne oar peneut xi^^^v,... ^^ ^---r- 

however rough o^^^^^^^^ and chain, so adjusted J^ Je claims of the undersigned for award of the gold medal for the 

The lifting ai-ranpment IS a simple ^^^ ratchet, j^ ^'^^^niaking lathe are based on the following grounds: 

thecutter bar can berai^^^^^^^ ^,,,rej Cfn' T^^^^^ ^« entirely new and different" ffom any now in use, and 

veniently located and ^^^^^^^^^^^^ l^^ purchase is Bux^^t^ Jw fo^ jts design the enabling of watchmakers to constructor repair 

?;ry%tgffXrt «^ I ^ '' ^ ''"''^' "^"'P''"^ '^^ ^^ "^^ ^^^ ^P^^^^s and dial,^ith. 
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correct method. watchmakers but to machinists 

'"ifbn.g tbi.m«W»6 to p<.rf.ctlo„ h» c«.t a, imm».e .mo-t 

.iSSrSrA'S;; ^r-'cS^Se pe4.al e,pU.«,... 
.lUupartB. i^^m^y. BEMCK WJNDQTJM. 

STATEMNT OF POLLAED^^^CAETIIL, OF SAN FEA,- 

yo fAe Gold Medal Committee: 

GB...KMK.: we lay cMrn to the Stat^ Ag^^ 
medal in our department, ^e had on exhibition six ^^ 

ence, one family carnage, three top ^^SS'^^' ^^- ^ ^^^er was exhibited »t 
claim that our display showed .^^etter work than ever w ^^^ ^^^^^ 

any Fair, and most eertain^a larger --[^If^l^t^^^^^^,^ by ns wa. 

KrorraLitrenhf^^^^^^ «^ ^^^ ^°^"^' 

lights in the heautiful Clarence, being done in our shop. 

Yours respectfully, POLLAED & CAEVILl. 

STATEMENT OF C. H. HTJBBAED. OF SACEAMENTO. 

To the Gold Medal Gommittee: 

I would most respectfully ask of the Board «- ^^e ^^^ orcStS 
to award the gold ^edal for tb«. -«f ,^!^;Srmy elS ^ 



State AoRicuLTURAii Bocttnt, 



Ud 



gastern States; heretofore his capital has not been large enough to do 
.|. I claim for this invention a press upon entire new principles, com- 
bining strength, rapidity, and compactness never before obtained in a 
press. A full description of the working of the press would require too 
much of your time. (A description will be given if requested.) Being 
an invention which is of great benefit to the agricultural portion of the 
State, and purely of California invention and manufacture, 1 think it 
veil worthy of your consideration; and if the committee who are to 
aflrard this medal will give ray application their consideration, I think 
jjliey will agree that this press was the most meritorious invention 
exhibited in that department. 



I am, yours most respectfully, 



C. H. HUBBAED. 



THIRJD DEPARTMENT. 



STATEMENT OF HIEAM COOK, OF SACEAMENTO. 

To the Committee to Award Gold Medals: 

Gentlemen: The undersigned, in accordance with the regulations of 
yonr honorable Society, herewith very respectfully submits"' his claims 
for award of gold medal for the third department. * 

I base my claims as follows: 

First— Youv Committee on Premiums have awarded me first premium 
on the best carriage harness, best farm harness, best ladies' saddle, best 
display of riding bridles; also, best assortment of saddlery on exhibition 
at the State Fair in eighteen hundred and seventy. 

&o/^(^— The above articles were manufactured in Sacramento, where 
I have been manufacturing hai-ness, saddles, and everything in the above 
™e for the last eighteen years. 

TUrd'—l am using California leather only, and employing a large 
number of hands in the manufacturing of harness, saddlery, collars, 
^lups, lashes, etc. I therefore claim your honorable consideration. 



EespectfuUy, 



HIEAM COOK 



STATEMEI^T OP JOHJS^ S. FIJSTCH, OF HAYWAED'S. 
^<^ the Board of Award of Gold Medals: 

^^bntlemen: Herewith please find a stalk and the rough fiber of 
Pteilr ^^^^*» which I have entered in competition for the gold medal 
J^jnmm as a new and valuable product grown in the Countv of Ala- 
•jya and State of California. 

lJ.t8 general merits, though lately introduced in this country, are 
%oW°^ g^i^e^'ally acknowledged, and ^s it is likely to effect a great 
l^'-'iw i» the manufacture of fibrous fabrics, it is of the utmost 
J^ance that a knowledge of its great intrinsic value be universally 
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T 1 -^ +^ ^« +Ka moneer introducer and cultivator of the ramie plant 
. V'fV il fS f^r U^^^ plant a superiority over eveiy 

it propagates ^api^y; th^* ^* PT^f ^^^^^^^ that it opensnp 

prices; that ^^eady market invites geuera^P ^^aterial interests 

a new channel of industry that will revo^u^^^^^ ^^^ .^^ 

of the State; t^at it8 introduction^^^^^^^ furnished for thousands 

among our people by which em^loy^^t wu^ d .^ ^.^^ ^^^^ 

of laborers who will make their ho«^^^ , ^^^ ^^^^^ 

the means by which ?^a°//f *™ ^^'f. Krong as hemp, as flexible as 

tke pl»»t referred to, a» well » of the rongh iber. 

V.rrrevctMljyo,r., JOHN S. rlSCK 
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STATEMENT OF JAMES PAKSONS, OF SACKAMENTO. 

To the Gold Medal Committee: 
gentlemen: I claim the gold medal premium for the followBg 

^Xsf-The styles of goiters, shoes, and balmorals ^Wch I exhijj^ 
at Ae State F^ir of eighLn hundred --^^Z'^yTZSefevS^^^ 

rm^Jeincsrnif:.^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

^SS-Fo? workmanship and beautiful finish I cl-m t^^^S 
snSior in every respect to any ever j'-ported ^^nd certainly lar 
of anv ever exhibited or manufactured in this State. j j, 

^^Si-This branch of home industry, which I represented at the 

£|?errtffr.^nrrMprx'C'S. - 

mittee wiU, therefore, award me the gold medal. 

TAMES PAESONS. 
EespectfuUy yours, JAJVUio r^ 



STATEMENT OF H. M. BBOOKS, OF SACEAMBNTC 

To the Gold Medal Committee: ^ 

My application for award of a gold medal for exhibition at 



State Fair is based on the art of successfully imitating nature in wax 

work- 

EespectfuUy, H. M. BBOOKS. 



STATEMENT OF MES. a COOK, OF SAN FEANCISCO. 

fo the Gold Medal Committee: 

It having been desired that I should submit some of the reasons why 
the gold medal of my class should be awarded to me, I will state that I 
have, for at least seven years, made the best display of hair braids and 
fine device and landscape hair work of any one on this coast. This has 
been allowed by the press and also by exj^erts and critics. The articles 
I exhibit are home manufacture. I therefore say, with full confidence, 
that my manufacture is the means of keeping a much larger amount of 
capital in the State than many larger ones of other characters, and I trust 
will not receive a less degree of encouragement than I received in the 
Eastern States before making California my home, more especially as since 
that time I have made important improvements every year, and should 
yoaappreciate my efforts sufficiently to encourage me, I propose to make 
a still better display next year. It is my intention to show the entire 
process of manufacture, which will be very interesting and very attrac- 
tive; this you will understand will benefit your institute and the State. 
I also intend to display two excellent workstands of my own invention. 
They work well and easy, raising and lowering the braids as desired, 
and being, I think, as near perfect for the purpose intended as possi- 
ble. Trusting that you will give my application for the gold medal of 
my class a favorable consideration, 



I am your obedient servant. 



C. COOK 



STATEMENT OP R FOSTEE, OF SACEAMENTO. 
To the G-old Medal Committee for eighteen hundred and seventy: 

Gentlemen: Permit me to present to you the statement of my claim 
w the gold medal for the most meritorious exhibition in the third depart- 
^^^% including textile fabrics, mill, and other manufactures. 
,% exhibition consisted of samples of bookbinding, embracing blank 
^oks in every style for general and special purposes, also printed books 

all varieties of cover, and finished in all the various styles of work- 
ext*h- P* ^^^ regular committee in this department awarded to my 
^•^ibition a silver medal, being the highest premium paid to any exhib- 
of tK^ *^^ department. This award was made for the superior excellence 

jhe exhibition itself, and may be considered as a special recommen- 
I6ea^^ ^^^. ^^^ ^^^^ medal, to the extent that that committee had the 
fteip !i'^^ judging. But as I am informed that your committee may, in 
ofre ^®^^^^^^^j ^^^ probably will, take into consideration all legitimate 
^^ttistances connected with the claimant's business that may tend to 
^^.®^i* to the exhibition, I venture to call your attention to the 
^iag facts: Mine is the oldest bookbinding establishment on the 
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^ --c n^ocf Tf wflft commenced in eighteen hundred and fifty.five, 

SverTSlS" While .astern e.t.bli.bmmt. work .pot thepta^ 
£ is .TlX'w. 'S " coS'p'AVtT.V .ucce.. of „e.«. 

^;.lr^sr^l"k^9£^r.'rlffr^^^^^^^ 

depend for Patronage upon ^those who requrre^o ^j/^ ^-uj^ 

partiesTn competition with me, but do not consider it necessai y or g 

or.=d^';?,ro?r.^tr.:s S"M^^ 

"'ATo^wWh .'"S^tpeetfully ..b»t«d in teith .nd hope. 

F. FOSTBB. 
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Secondly, it added a great deal of cheerfulness to the part of the Pavilion 
jn which it was placed. This was remarked by many. In fact, I might 
gay that it was the feature of the new part of the Pavilion. Trusting 
tbafc the above reasons may be evidence enough to your committee of 
Qnr just claim to the award asked for, 



We are, yours truly, 



ISAAC P. ALLEN & CO. 



FOURTH DEPARTMENT. 

STATEMENT OF ISAAC P. ALLEN, OF SACKAMBNTO. 
To the Gold Medal Committee: 

The reasons why we should have a gold medal ^^^^^^'^ ,^f J^^^ 
during your last exhibition are, first, that there was ^<>^f^«P^fyiU 
goods that at all approached our display ^^,f ^S^^^ff \*/S the W^ 
inff and quality of articles. They were all manufactured i^ the u , 
Stites They Vl i^ «ot surpass French goods f the same ,^^^^^^^^ 
they are noted the world over for magnificence and " keeping ^^ 



STATEMENT OF JOHN BEBUNEE, OF SACEAMENTO. 

fo the Gold Medal Committee: 

The reason why the gold medal premium should be awarded to me on 
the articles mentioned herein is: 

Home Manufactory. — One Turkey lounge, one sick chair, one walnut 
high dining chair, two walnut embroidered ladies' chairs, one walnut 
parlor suit (seven pieces), one California laurel parlor suit (seven pieces), 
one attorney's office desk, with revolving desk, book shelves of walnut 
and laurel; one office rotary chair, two bedroom chairs, one rocking 
chair, one walnut hat rack, one towel rack, one spring mattress one 
hair mattress. • ' 

Any good mechanic must acknowledge that the articles mentioned 
are the best of workmanship, and cannot be excelJed; and it was the 
best display ever exhibited in this State. 



Yery respectfully, 



JOHN BEBUNEE. 



STATEMENT OF E. C. TEEEY & CO., OF SACEAMENTO. 

T^a the Sonorahle Committee for Awarding the Gold Medal at the State Fair 
of eighteen hundred and seventy: 

Our reasons for claiming the medal are that we believe we had the 
^est and most meritorious display in the fourth department of home 
iw domestic) manufacture, added to our goods partly and whollv 
^manufactured abroad. "^ 

Csrf^ ^^^^^^ ranges, broilers, copper boilers, and copper furniture are 
aiitoruia manufacture, mostly of our own make, and our display of 
oves and heaters, mounted and partly manufactured by us. In short 
'^ claim that we exhibited more home manufactured goods than anv 
^*Jier party in this department. ^ 



^ery truly and respectfully yours, 



E. a TEEEY & Co. 
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Transactions of the 



STATEMENT OF THE 



PACIFIC INK 
FEANCISOO. 



FACTOET, OP SAir 



EoB'T Beck, Esq., Secretary California State Agricultural Society: 

Dear Sir- In answer to yours of the twenty-third ultimo, requiring 
us "^competitors for the gold medal premium, in the fourth depart 
mVto fiKth you a written statement, giving our reasons why tie 
fl-old medal should be awarded us," we beg leave to say. 
^°^/,S_Se daim that our inks, mucilage, and l.qu.d blueing are snpe. 

"^iKKS'in eighteen hundred and sixty-nine, estimated that 
iiTwards of one million of dollars per annum was sent out of the State 
rorytLimJorWinksalone,all of which we expect to stop w.thi. 
the next twXe months, by furnishing a better article at less pnee. 

rS-We expect not only to supply the region heretofore supply 
4v/rn ^nn Prancisco but shall shortly commence exporting to the 
ShernaS Western States; and as we are enabled to manufacture 
fnks here dieaper than they can be manufactured m New York and 
Boston we hfve no doubt but, their exportation will be profitable to «, 

""^olIirSrnVs'iSp'ort^T this market come from New York 
Boston Philadelphia, London, Paris, and Berlin; there are no other ,n 
SScSesTany note, in'the world, other than those name and 
the establishment here, upon the shores of the Jf/''f '^^^° 'r^ sS 
RnT>T>lvinff the world with inks superior to any other, should be a source 
TnSto CalTfSans, and the llanagers of the State Fair are m duty 

bouTdt do an in their'power to bring ^^/^t tlX^iveTST- 

mfth rhir establishment, directly and indirectly, gives empioymem 

toIfar7e numbtr of rn^n. Our bills, for printing labels alone, amount 

Sg Jo fome^wo hundred dollars p^r m^nth, and continually on the 

• '"Sl-The announcement in the public newspapers, that the » 
nia state Fair had awarded us the gold medal, would give our maT.^*^ 
tures a stftul abroad tha? would be of great pecuniary advantage to 

^TopifgSrour?om^J^^^^^ 

coSude^that our manufactures, being of great in>PO/ta'^«%t« *^^^B 
and irwe have never before applied for or received a ^fed^l'^f J, 
as the advancement of a home industry is the e^mchment of our whol 
people, will, in your good judgment, award us the medal. 

We remain, your most obedient, KNOWLTON & HAEEIS. 
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jjan any other display in the same department; that ours is an industry 
ffhicbj if properly fostered and encouraged^ will grow to be of great 
exteot, keeping money in the State that would otherwise go out of it; 
4l,at although there may have been more brilliant displays in this depart- 
jjient than ours, there were none of goods that required so large an 
outlay of capital and time to produce them. Hoping the committee will 
jekBOwledge the justness of our claim, we remain, gentlemen, 

Your obedient servants, 



OTCHOLS, FALTY & CO. 



STATEMENT OF NICHOLS, FALYY & CO., OP SACEAMBNTO. 

To the Gold Medal CommMee of eighteen hundred and seventy: §mZlj7&S"l 



STATEMENT OP HUNTINGTON, H0PE:INS & CO., OF SAC- 
.. EAMENTO. 

Jaihe Committee for Awarding the Gold Medal Premium: 

aENTLEMEN: As Competitors for the gold medal premium, we claim 
tliat it should be awarded to us for making the largest and most meri- 
torious display of goods in the fourth department, having on exhibi- 
tion a full and complete assortment of hardware, house furnishing 
goods, and railway supplies, comprising between nineteen hundred and 
two thousand different pieces, and valued at six thousand five hundred 
dollars. 

Yours truly, HUNTINGTON, HOPKINS & CO, 



FIFTH DEPARTMENT. 

STATEMENT OF THE SACEAMENTO YALLEY BEET SUGAE 
COMPANY, OF SACEAMENTO. 

To the Gold Medal Committee of the State Agricultural Society for the year 
eighteen hundred and seventy: 

Gentlemen: The Sacramento Yalley Beet Sugar Company was organ- 
2^m March, eighteen hundred and sixty-eight, for the purpose of pur- 



sugar. The com^ 
;een hundred and 



— Jing lands, raising beets, and manufacturing beet s 
P«J7 was duly incorporated April twenty-fourth, eightet^ii uunarea ana 
417-eight, With a capital of one hundred thousand dollars, and all its 
W stock was subscribed by citizens of Sacramento. 
t6d\^§^^.^ ^^® ®^^* ^y *^^ company to Europe in May, eighteen hun- 
%^oT ®^^*7-eiglit, who was authorized to proceed, at the expense of 
suffar P^^^' ^^^ examine into and report upon the condition of beet 
Cf .^a^^^facture. This agent was absent several months, visiting the 
le m ?^^^*^^* ®^^^^ districts of Germany and France. On his retur 
naae a lengthy report to the company, which was published an 



,^^:SZMi^^ itr^^ ^ ^^^^^ ''^^'' -^onttl^ree hundred and sixty 

thTouTJoodf S woodenware), being entirely and e. ^^ Ctik Jf ^^^«^^ '''"^'^/ ^X""^ Sacramento, and immediate steps 

s?veirof iom^ manufacture^ are entitled to and deserving of more ere taken to procure seed from Europe suitable for the production of 



company, which was published and 
among those interested in beet culture and 

tract of land of about three hundred and sixty 
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1. • «. v>^..+fl A nnnntitv of the Seed was planted, and with tL 
sugar ^^^VirigheeU. A^^^^ ^^^^ .^ California C 

°T' f,," w";™^ Wd commeZdl "oo/d growth, and they hadl4 
otio',t^o^y^VX^°^mitmen\eB. %he result ha» been lb, 
thlTroS™ oTyfeM rsrgSr hKot heen .. »..i.f»torj a. CO.M I, 

be satisfaetory to the ''f ™°"'' f f " These facts are * 

amoTint of capital will eveBtnally be invested. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. ^ ^ BROWN, 

President of the Sacramento Valley Beet Sugar Company. 

STJPPLEMENTAIi STATEMENT. 

rJ:SSjlX>e|at,ea«.^^^^^^^^^^ 
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Expenses. ■ 

i 

jliirty tons of beets, at ^ve dollars per ton j $150 00 

gix cords of wood for engine, at three dollars ; 18 00 

Thirty-one Chinamen, at eighty cents per day ; 24 80 

jl^ht men for boiling, etc., at two dollars per day i 16 00 

three engineers, eight hours each, at three dollars per day...! 9 00 

{earn work, etc.. | 13 oo 

jone black, etc ; 15 qo 

goperin ten dent ; 7 qo 

Beboiling syrup ! 20 00 



Contra. 

gxty thousand pounds beets yielding eight per cent of sugar 
would be forty-eight hundred pounds, at eight cents 

Sale of beet clippings, for feed, six tons, at two dollars and 
a half. 



Recapitulation. 



Yield of one day's work.. 
Cost of production 



$272 80 

$384 00 
15 00 



$399 00 



$399 00 

272 80 



$126 20 



This result would give a net profit of $126 20 per day/ without esti- 
jnating the value of the syrup produced, or of the large quantity of pulp 
1*^H^ the beets are worked through the centrifugals. 
jspectf ally submitted. 



All of which is res 



W. E. BEOWN, 
President S. Y. B. S. Company. 



STATEMENT OF EGBERT WILLIAMSON, OF SACEAMENTO. 

^^he Board of Judges of the State Agriculttiral Fair for the year eiahteen 
^^ndred and severity: • ^ ^ 

Gentlemen: A« a competitor for the gold medal in 



tlemen: As; 
J I claim — 



five per cent of the weignx 01 tniuuxcv. """^'^^ :'"r_'"~' ' .p«t, 1 claim— ' * ^ *^^ ^^^^ depart- 

ativation, they ^^^^^^ jield at lea.t e^^^^^^^^^ fhroughthij ^^^-^ the articles exhibited by me are among the actual neces 

Some portions of our machinery aiecapanieo .^ ^be otb^ ^ ot hfe, and also among the -K^.f .....^.... ..?.k. ....^.^,. ,.„„ 

^« r.e Wfa in twentv-four hours, and it we siiouia 3"^^_^f_». , .^t^tpj >a vervimr^nrf^nt. ,.«vf.^f^,.. ... 



Some portions of our mac^^^^^^^^^ t^.of^^t life, and also among the cHef pro duels ^oT th7 coi;;;t;y:;;d 

tons of beets in ^^f ^^-^^^f/^^^'V^T^^^ that would yield ^M . Lll^^^ '^P^^^^^^ P^^'^ ^^* ^^^ agricultural and commercial interests. 

L'nf^suVar^^ ^' -suits lomethiBg ^f*-^^^^^^ variety of products than 
the following: 



w^i claim to have exhibited a greater variety of products than 
' oJie exhibitor in said department. 



Very respectfully. 



ROBERT WILLIAMSON, T 
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Tbansactions of thi^ 



SXATB«EKT O. O..EA«^SHILymcnLT.BALASS0a. 



Gold Medals: 



culture and the manufacture of 






To <Ae Committee on 

Thft history of grape 
wine is too well known and, written . 

The benefits to the country and to this ^^.^ State tboj. 

you. You are well aware of g« f^*!^*^^^*/;^^ ^^her purpose, and yet 
sands of acres of land of "^^^ .j.^"'®^''^^^!,' ^re rendered of equal, if \^ 
when put under cultivation in f^^^f^n the best wheat and orchard 

for the reason that ^^ have this yeaiexniD^tea ^^^^ ^ 

your hands the gold medal for wmes. 

Eespectfully, 
OKLEANS HILL TINICULTUKAL ASSOCIATION, 

By CARii Strobel, Secretary. 

STATEMENT OE B. N. BUGBEY. 
To tU Gommmee State Agricultural Society awarding' Departrnent Si 
Medals: 



producing 

State Fair 

and labor 
^coni-Thattheundersignea u«».c...^^^^ ^^^^ 

jnore valuable exh^yfw^^^^^^^ flavor; thLby showing c' 
varieties of grapes^^au^ot^^.^ and climate to produce snccessfujy 



^air, as S^^i-^S^.^J.^t^ ^^3^0 the capital invested. ' g«ea iandred and fifty-five, with a view to supply , 

or than any other \^PJ.^PfJ*'f "^^hibitor, has made the largf*' £* necessary for a more extensive orchard, I planted 
i_That the undersigned, as an exhim^rna J»"t one acre in extent, and embracing nearly all the 

„i,i«v,1a exhibit of wines, and b^anmes prouuoeu ^^^^^^ , 5 <» ij, ^^^ 
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^ed claims that he has produced as fine qualities of wines from the 
different varieties of grapes used as can be had— age and other eireum- 
jtjnees considered— anywhere, and that the result thus attained he has 
j^e the common property of all other viniculturists in the State, 



I am yours, truly, 



BENJ. K BUGBEY, 

Per H. D. 



D. 



SIXTH DEPARTMENT. 

STATEMENT OP T. K. STEWAET, OF SACEAMENTO. 

To the Ommittee on Gold Medals, at the Fair of eighteen hundred and seventy: 

Gentlemen: As an applicant for the gold medal, to be awarded by 
your committee for the most meritorious exhibition in the sixth depart 
ment, I beg leave to submit to you the following facts for your considera- 
tion: I came into the State in eighteen hundred and forty-eight, and in the 
Mlowmg November I settled where I now live, on the American river 
within the present limits of Sacramento. Having brought with me a 
supply of garden seeds of various kinds, and apple seed, pear seed, and 
peach pits, etc., to the amount of about two hundred pounds, I planted 
iem all in the following Spring, and in the Summer of eighteen hun- 
dred and forty-nine succeeded in producing a very fair crop of nearlv 
every variety of vegetables; such as corn, beans, beets, potatoes, peas, 
melons, etc. I also planted the peach pits, apple and pear seeds, all of 
rtieh came up well; but during the warm, dry season, not having any 
W ties for.irngation, and not knowing much of the peculiarities Sf thi 
toa e, a large number were killed by the drought; I succeeded, how- 
ver, m keeping alive and raising some half dozen pear and apple trees 

2.iiT P^*"^ ^"""fU ■ ^ ^'?°' *^^ ^^""^ ®P"°& P'^'ited a few fig and 
.Z-f f i*"'^ succeeded in raising one of each. At the late State Fair I 
«flibited.from these trees, now over twenty years old, apples, pears, fi^s 






©f wines whlcix nave 



kkf^ZTrT""^''"' ^"^J?"''^^'''^ experimenrs m this directiou, and 'in 

6 nLL«o^f.^l!'i f ?^^^^ "" T"^ to^ supply myself with the 

r.^ ^ ^ ,* „- .1 T > ' out a nursery of 

noA*» 1 I? . ' >--— — "£, «^v.**j «,ii I, tic varieties of the 

^setui fruits now produced in the State. From this nurserv I sun^ 
Oiany of my neighbors with trees for a beginning in the fruit busi- 
feservmg for my own use a sufficient number to plant some twenty 

iZ^Au^ ^^^ ^'^® ""l "^y present orchard and vineyard, and which 
* good bearing condition. 

,y exhibition at the Fair embraced a large number of varieties of 
pears, plums, oranges, figs, j^rapes, and olivea. For oran^^s and 
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2g0 Tbansactions of the 

contained all of t«^«/^^^/^^"f''^^^ appreciate my effort, 

claim XTL^^AlLe so^l and ?Cte of thTs part of the StateJ 
showtheadaptabilrtyol t^^^^^^^ my exhibition special merit on tl,, 

countries imported I was thus eany layi ^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ 

state has continued to develop, until it is now becoming o 
important industries of the <^«^l^y- „ ^^e ris^s ruf and obsreles^ 
thiir decision, ^^^^ .^^ll'^Zn^Ivs-mn^^ 

and to be overcome by the P«>n^ers j° "^j^^^^i^i^ition is at least entitld 
Z I ffi,1AWlt£-ilr»diXT Cto receive the .w.H- 
the gold medal for the sixth department. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

THOMAS K. STEWABT., 



STATEMENT OF J. E. NICKBSON, OF PLACBE COUNTY. 

To the Gommittee on Gold Medals for eighteen hundred and seventy: 

Genxl^en: In coming ^e^re ^ou as axi apgicjt Jo^ ^ 
medal in the sixth department, I 4^^^^!. '^'i^'lii'^^^VCrit to wbicbi 
rshall presume that in determining the d^^^^^^^ 
exhibition is entitled you ^'"^"f ^^^^^ J^,^,^^*? eircumTtances teB- 
will take into consideration any and a 1 ^f^™^/'";" -^^ gtatem 
to affect that <iuestion either for or ^S'^^l^^ ^ t S ^f e^^^ "^^ 

will be made upon this presumption, and I hope the exniDu ^ 

iudged of accordingly. , ^vistenoe of the "" 
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Uftt the officers have come to regard an exhibition from me as certain 
^the Fair itself, and in fact I would almost as soon think of omitting 
^0 gather my annual crops as to exhibit samples of them at the Fairs of 
the State Society. If all the farmers of this State were to take, or had 
taken in the past, the same degree of interest in the society, how differ- 
ent would have been her position to-day, and how much more extensive 
undiBipoi'tant would have been the agricultural industries of the State 

My exhibition this year was but a repetition of those made by me each 
prfor ten years past, and embraced the following number of varieties 
of the different kinds of fruit: of grapes, two hundred and fifty-fivd 
yarieties; of apples, two hundred and seventy-six varieties; of pears 
eighty varieties; of peaches, thirty-five varieties; of plums, twenty-five 
varieties; of figs, eight varieties; of English walnuts, one variety ♦ of 
almonds, on^; of pomegranates, one; and of quinces, eight varieties- 
making in all seven hundred and twenty varieties of fruits exhibited by 
me. And I here state as a fact, that my exhibition of fruit embraced a 
greater quantity, and a greater number of varieties, than all other exhi- 
bitions combined. It gives me pain instead of pleasure that such is the 
feet, for It tells too emphatically of the negligence and indifference exist- 
iog among the fruit growers of California with reference to an industry 
of such vital importance. . '^ 

In addition to the above exhibition of green fruits, I exhibited dried 
kits as follows: one variety of raisins; ^ve varieties of figs- five of 
piines; three of peaches; on^ of nectarines; one of pears; and eischt of 
plums. I am sorry to be compelled to state that in this branch of the 
iriut exhibition, mine embraced more varieties than those of all other 
tthibitors. Too much cannot be said or done to induce our fruit 
powers to enter into the business of drying fruit. Thousands of 
tashels of every variety of fruits go to waste annually that miffht be 
lade to net a handsome profit to the producers if they would take the 
^uble to dry them; and the wages of the labor necessary to perform 
ai8 work would contribute to the comfort and happiness of thousands 
wneedy tamihes. I make it a point in the management of my orchards 
wa vineyards to allow nothing to go to waste that will pay for the 
jwr necessary to take care of it; and my object in exhibiting dried 
^^8, was to wake up an interest in this particular department of fruit 

^Z% ^"^^ ^""^ ^^""^ ^"^ ''^^ ^^^*^ annually a large income which, 
'^aer the present management, is entirely lost. 

C^l't^^^ ^^^^^ exhibition of fruits, green and dried, I had at the 

ir eighteen distinct varieties or^samples of wine, and one of brandv 

lell h ^i^f ^^S'^ ^^^ ^^»it) are the result or product of fruit, and may 

ihv ^ ^^^^^^ consideration in making a decision on the merit of an 

irrl H^^; ^^^^ ^*^*® ^^^ *^^ convenience of the committee that I waa 

uea tor my exhibition the two highest premiums offered in the 
A department, viz: " For the best general display of fruits, embrac- 

m and greatest varieties, twenty-five dollars/' Also for « greatest 
i twpL''^^^'^*'^! ^"^^ best specimens of foreign grapes, three bunches 

, wenty-five dollars,'^ I was also awarded the first premium for 
6^eatest number and varieties and best specimens of figs ^vq dol- 
'•tS "^mi®. *^^^ ^^® awarded to any other exhibitor in the same 

xihlT" X. J^^?if, a^a^d alone, being made by a competent and critical 

*^^ee, should be decisive as to the merit of the exhibitions. 
^ are, however, other considerations which tend to invest my 
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exhibition with xnore J^^- -^tK^Ltlirgre?^^^^^^^^ 
to its merit. The first of these ^^ ^^^^^ ^" %lg^ ^^, ^ fact but a C 
of the different kinds ^^ ^^""i ^^.^Jg profitable to cultivate in Cat 
varieties of fradtscomparat^^^^^^^ ^^ ,„ determine 

fomia. My object in P^^^^^^^f 7^4 ^y object in exhibiting them wa, 
the best varieties for my own benetit. ^y, " J g^ ^ experience. % 
to give others and the public at large *hej^^^^^^^^ ^ Jed has cost me 
produce so many varieties for the purpose a ^^^^ ^^^ 

Lge amount of money, and the benefits ae™g .^ .r ^ 

ertf of others as of «^y?«lf- /S^™' ^Jng and my success in that localit 
foothills of the Sierra Nevada Mountams and mj ^^ ^^ 

goes to show that those foothills are as weuu ^^^.^^ 

fultivation of all the --Ues o^ fl^^^^^^^ i^ese foothij. 

valleys of the State. ■'•'\^^®. '"*'/, .i,„ f„„it and wine business as my 
just is favorable for ^^^^^^"'.g \"*4f;overnment price. The tenden,J 
own, and the land can be ^ff/.^Sl attention to these facts, and tb« 

st:S'tbi sz^^iTz ;,"eo';i:t'.r».y be -....e, « .... ^». 

tage of them. . , ^. t Ts^<r l^ave to place my claim in yon 

With these considerations I beg leave 10 pia, j- 

hands, and abide the result. 



EespectfuUy, 



J. E. NICKESOH. 



STATEMENT OF E. F. AIKEN, OP SACEAMENTO. 

To the Committee on Awards of the Gold Medals: 

a.....M..: The object ^l^^^^^ZS^^^X^t^^^"^ 
in offering gold medals .^^ *f^ ^^f^^^^geand stimulate those interest^ 
departments is without doubt to ®^f ^^"''^^'^^^^^^ and manufactures it 
Tthe several d^partment^to snch produai^^^^ 
home as will eventually pnt a stop to the imm^^^^ ^^.^ ^^ ^^^^ 

State to pay for articles imported, hereby^^^^^^^^ ^ hundreds «^ 

creating new industries which will giv^ Pjj^^^. ^ ^ .^ 

thousands now coming to om State "'omj. ^hegold medal i»* 

Mrs. Aiken ^-f-X^J'^^Zt^iriTM to be one of the«^ 
sixth department, in ^'^^fll^y^'I^^^ of the State, viz: dried W 
important of the agricultural mterests 01^ J '^^^^^ ^ 

prunes and raisins. These mt^eres^s were hon^x y ^^^ premiumsj 
iiken at the late ^^'^^^^,,^T^J^l^^^^i^iy,t- the raisins and pij 

reiSgT;5:iteSra\^^^^^^^^ 

-S%f the best varietieso^i^nHs^t^^^^^^^^^^ 
but surely decreasmg m quantity and q^^^ 

cherrytreesthroaghouttheBasteimAnQJua cultivat'"' 

decimated by a disease called tf/^"^^^^^^^ Account of the cnro« 
plums and prunes is ^«»««*^X'^''p'^iTnd nectarine on the « 
these insects often destroying every pmm a ^ effectual 

t remedy has yet ^-^ .^^^^^^^^^ >: cfsand diseases g 

rthera^Ssratr^nrwuKf incomparable climate, co.^ 
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^th the skill and industry of her horticulturists, is proving, beyond a 
question, to be one of the best fruit growing countries in the world 
The area of our territory is such that we have a diversified climate' 
ifliich enables us to produce fruits of all climes worthy of cultivation' 
from the apple and pear of our Northern homes to the orange the lime' 
and the olive of the tropics. ^ ' ' 

The quality of our fruits cannot be excelled; and they are now beinff 
produced throughout our State in such quantities as to far more than 
equal home consumption. Our fruit raisers are beginning to realize that 
we have a climate with peculiar advantages for drying fruits and 
making raisins, and have already deihonstrated that this industry can 
be made a paying one to themselves, and of immense value to the State 

The process of making raisins and prunes is simple. The prunes are 
picked when fully matured, and exposed to the sun (spread on boards 
or tables prepared for the purpose) for several days, turning occasionally 
and when dried sufficiently they are taken and dipped in water to 
moisten them. They are then placed in a hot oven on shallow pans for 
a few minutes, until thoroughly heated, to start the sugar in them 
They are then spread again to cool, and when cool and dry are ready to 
be packed down for market. Eaisins are made in a similar manner 
with the exception that they require no fire heat. ' 

For want of proper statistics I am unable to state the amount of 
money paid annually for dried fruits and raisins imported into the State- 
butit will be safe to say that we are paying more than a million and a 
.halt ot dollars to other countries for what we have in abundance within 
our own boundaries. How much better, then, for the interests of our 
mt growers, and the State at large, when we can produce enoiiffh of 
the above mentioned articles to meet the call for home consumption 
thereby retaining at home the immense sums of money sent abroad 
annually to pay those who do supply the demand. This state of thiuffs 
cannot remain so long. We shall soon be able to supply the whole 
l-acifie Coast with all varieties of dried fruits, and have a lar^e surnlus 
to export to the Atlantic States. ^ surplus 

The foregoing statement of this new interest among us (which with- 
out doubt, IS justly entitled to the gold medal) is most respectfully sub- 
butted ior your consideration. i- j' «uu 

EB. F. AIKEJsr. 



SEVENTH I3EPARTMENT. * 



STATEMENT OF JACOB ZECH, OF SAN FKANCISCO. 
f^ the Gold Medal Committee: 

^\^Cf'^''''t ^'^l requirement of exhibitors to file written statement 

or wIT;^^ ^'??''^ are^entirely of California manufacture, are of supe- 

^Cfit?^'^'-^""^ ^^"^ ^' ^^"^^^ ^^,^^* ^'^P^^^'* i^ *o^^ a^d finirh, 
^imported pianos, and are unqualifiedly superior to the imported 
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vapors of h/ J^o-f f^<;°^ ^^f flret commencement of my manufacturing 

Second— I have since ine "'"^ J^ , ^ 1^ Ave hundred and 

here, in eighteen hundred and ^^X^ttn Threnterprise is beset Avit! 

sixty pianos all a CaMornia product o^^^^T^^^^^^^^ ^^^ ^ J 

bitter competition from ."^Porters ^"^JS"' ^^ne California societies 

place of its manufacture. imported into California and 

^ Third-¥vom sixty to ^f^^^t^ P'f"^"^^'^iV"^^ploy one hundred and 
sold monthly. This business which would employ ^^^^^ ^^ ^^ 

twenty hands, might m a short time, <is iJ^^J^ „ ^^ ^^ ^^ 

secured here; we would t"^\7*P^^Xv^^d durability of the wood 
Sert^o^J^rS^^^^^^^ ^ome iLustry is t. 

^^?lS.-rth7asq:^^m1S^^^^^^ 

totbogold m«cl.L 1» «'^?f™°»i/'tjS^6rilorioM article i» <i«I»n. 

support of this assertion. 

I remain, respectfully yours, JACOB ZECH. 



STATEMENT OF AITKEN & LUCE. 
Gold Medals: 



To the Committee on 
Gentlemen: We herewith file our 



reasons for claiming the 



WENTLEMEM ; »*c jicAv... .™ --— 

medal in the seventh department collection of marble 

First— We claim it because we had the largest cm 
work greatest variety, and worth more ^«"^y *f^^^^,^Y,:^ e^ybH 
We had the best sculpture and more of it tjmii has ^^^^'> ^^ ,, 
in the State Fair by anyone ^^^:^ Zf ^'^^JjfJZL for ^ eh^ 



mrst — We claim ii uyuauoc w^ x... ^^,, +>,5,r. nnv in our ««• 

work greatest variety, and worth more ^«"^y *f^^^^,^Y,:^ exhibited 
We had the best sculpture and more of it tjmii has ^^^^'> ^^ ,efer, 
in the State Fair by anyone A'''^- .^^'^ *^.^S deS for a cbiM'' 
first, to a "spread wing dove;" second to an or^gma^jes 
monUent, with taMe resting on a p^eo ro ks, Jit ,,M 



monument, with tablet resting on a pi e m ;"„;°; " ^ „ot been exeelM 
tioned proportion 
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rial produced having thus far overcome all the discouragements natu- 
rally attendant on all new enterprises in new countries 

Fifth— We are supplying not only large portions of our own State but 
jlso a large portion of the marble that is used in Oregon. And by 
receiving the fostering care and encouragement which its importance 
demands, we hope to extend the demand for California marble until the 
ffhole Pacific Coast and the "Islands of the Sea" shall pay tribute 
Inwards the general wealth of the State, and thus give employment to 
hondreds of our own people. 

The importance of the development of our marble quarries can 
scarcely be realized, except by persons who have paid some attention to 
this particular branch of industry. The development of quarries of 
equal quality within the same distance of New York that these are 
from San Francisco would add mQlions to the wealth of that State and 
it only requires time to produce the same results here. 

We have expended several thousand dollars in improvements and 
machinery in developing it. 

For the above reasons we submit our claims, hoping you will appre- 
ciate our efforts in building up the real interests of the State, as weU as 
cultivating a love for the beautiful, by awarding to us the gold medal 
for the seventh department. 

c ^ . AITKEN & LTJCE. 

Sacramento, October 15th, 1870. 



teeTrrTtodTvIlop California resources, and have flna.^ suc^eeded^ 
prSng a quality 'of T^^le that has no superior in th.^o^^^ 

Luntry, it ^^f -^-^f^,^^!^,^^^^^ Italian or Vej'-f 

^'rSXSt.to'^Z.U^e.m save more money in theS- 
than any other branch of h^e arts ^^^jjed 

„^rts".""wrrftsurjci:«g.d ..n..f ... » 



consists a UL iivx^ x±^^^^ -'- 

four pieces of sculpture and one marble j,afll^""«/- worlds, they are compelled to exhibit in shop windows or avail 

wh7le" ii California marble, thus de^^"^*;^ '^f^f^hf^^^^ is r>4 iZ^Tt" ^P^^^.f ^t^ ^« ^ «*^r^- ^''^^ '^^' ^^^^ ^^ ^ °«^ 

• •' 3 material lor any_ purpose lor wmcn m^ ^]^g ,«.Ti.'?® founders of the State Agricultural Societv verv commAnH«hl^ 



STATEMENT OF S. W. SHAW. 
Egbert Beck, Esq., Secretary State Board of Agriculture: 

A?^^ ®f ■" '^o'.ir letter of September twenty-second, informing me that 
tte Board required from all competitors for the gold medal premiums 
llr t f/ t '^""^'', statement, giving their reasons why these 
premiums should be awarded them, was duly received. While this 
requirement seems to me eminently just and proper, and calculated to 
ucit a tund of valuable information in every department of agriculture 

fortrtr**u^^T ^""""^^y *^^ "Sht thing for an artist to attempt to set 
»>nb what he deems his own merits. 

Art has been considered in all ages worthy of the patronage and 
jconragement of the State. Whertver it hai flourished it haf ever 
•monrit"" *°,^^ evidence of prosperity, high culture, and refinement 

"ug the people. In a State like ours, so far removed from all the 
6 « commercial centers, the devotee of art labors under peculiar dis- 
ofS^®^' , , "^^^S no art societies or galleries for, the exhibition 
of 8n!l ^.u ®' ^^^y ^^^ compelled to exhibit in shop windows or avail 
ii4 ""-1 Other onnortunities as arc nffe-vt^d SoAino- ¥K.-» ■^.,^4- j 



whole in California marble, tnus "e"^--— a — j^: j^ ^^^^ble is ^ 8late7hrfr "PP«"^"«itf as are ottered. Seeing this want in a new 

within ourselves the material for ^^y.^^^^^^Zw^Tt^the lasttW e«abii>H f'*' f *^^ ^^J"^ Agricultural Society very commendably 

^econi-Becausewehave^^^^^^^^^ a department of art. and set anart .....i. ...... .. I 



^WaHarT"" ^ department of art, and set apart certain moneys to be 
' thA +vf-® premiums— the value of a premium not being the cash value 
« tuing received, but the stamp upon it, declaring the receiver 

« gold medal of the State Agricultural Society being a prize 
Ht hi fu calculated to stimulate to higher efforts not only the reci- 
W . i others who are striving for excellence, if justly bestowed: 
S confident that your honorable body fully intended to deal 
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impartially with all oo-pefto- ^ P^^^^^^^^^ 

fX eight oil V^f^XnAroZXltofvo^ra^^-^- Most of these 

art— that the most ^l'^^'^^* ^^^^.he best connoisseurs we have in tU 

.jMbit JMtly entitle, m. to the »«.ra. enlightened Board ,( 

Very truly, your obedient servant, S. W. SHAW. 

STATEMENT OP HOWAEB CAMPION, OF SACEAMENTO. 
To the Commttee on Gold Medals, State Board of Agriculture: 
G..r.KM.K: In accordance with circuUr oJJ^:Zl7l^^:S6'S:i, 

^iSn had the finest o^ V^%^ ^"^ZTt^ S 
animal painting of a doe and fawn life size w .^^^ ^^^^ 

'^:£'-rJi:^r.%it.fle'S iri Va^ve oil paintingo. 

^t^riSeven portraits in ft- ^^ ^^LTs tt b^e^fpS^t^iti 
Hon. E. J. Lewis, which too^.^^f^^^* P^S of Cascade lake, Cat- 

s„"^r;;'&sst:ri«»:=ri«.p..nti.p. T- 

number of oil Pfi°*™?«-TS"bir.Tattention of the honorable cominiti*^ 

.ni tTu.rtferwKi'Sl "---'- »"" " -"•" 

HOWAED CAMPION- 
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fhird— The long years the artist must give to his studies, without 
^mnneration, in order to fit himself to make a creditable display of 
original paintings. 

In regard to my own claims, I merely call your attention to the larg« 

3 ace I filled, including portrait, landscape, animal, and still life painting; 
JO, to the award of the committee on that class of works at the late 
fair. 

Eespectfully submitted, D. H. WOODS. 



STATEMENT OF D. H. WOODS. 
Gentlemen of the Gold Medal Committee: 

I have received notice f.om your S-re^^^^^^ SinrsetUn't 
^SS^ll^SMe-- 
^Bi^BhilS^^^^^T^^ -ure 0.^ 

exhibitions, n^PAflsarv to make a creditable dispM' 

5^,^n^_The outlay of time necessary remuneration except 

rW.c^h the artist can hope far no _a^^5^?^! ,it„.. h,i«iness; while 



cofflpetj 



production. 



STATEMENT OP MES. W. E. EEOWN, OF SACEAMENTO. 

gajor Seek, Secretary: 

Pbar Sir: In reply to your kind favor of the twenty-second, request- 
ingmy " reasons why I should be awarded the gold medal in the seventh 
department, as to what claims I have as a competitor,*' etc., delicacr 
would lead me to answer that my works must speak for themselves. In 
an artistic point of view I believe such an encouragement as the bestowal 
of that premium would prove an incentive to further progress on my 
part to become worthy the proud title of " California artist," which 
your committee have been pleased to designate me, as we all need some 
little encouragement, and more than a passing notice for continued efforts. 
Now for the facts of the case. I have spent much time last year amid 
oar wild mountain scenery, working with colors on the spot, and feel 
that I have some fine studies, which for one self-taught, my friends are 
kind enough to say have compared very favorably with skilled profes- 
flioDals. And even at your last year's exhibition, hanging side by side 
with those of a neighboring artist, my pictures were favorably men- 
tioned in three diiferent criticisms in connection with those referred to; 
which, although quite flattering to me, that my efforts could be and had 
been mistaken, and counted in with those of a professional, thereby 
increasing the merit of his display, for which two premiums were 
awarded, and I feel well bestowed. Yet that triumph was not so great 
«i encouragement as a premium, however trifling, from your honorable 
^oard, to inspire me to further progress. Perhaps you think as on 
several occasions I have taken the first prize for fruit and flowers, I am 
wiepoaching on the rights of legitimate artists in presuming to compete 
Of the highest prize. Yet to the earnest worker for and lover of art, 
J^e goal will be reached in view of all discouragements. And thus I 
^eave my fate in your hands. 



Very respectfully, 



MES. WM. E. BEOWK 



STATEMENT OF J, C. DEVINE & BEO., OF SACEAMElfTO. 

J'Ae Committee on Gold Medals of the State Agricultural Society: 



'j sej] 



oeowt*— - — —v , adequate remunerauiuxx — '^,«iven+r!, ^^^ ^^^ the undersigned, as competitors in the sixth and 

which the artist can ^^P^ ^^^^^^^ ^^^ his future business; whilj j^^^ith depaHm^^ of the recent Fair, having made the most merito- 
prizes, and the influence ^^^J^^^^\lf^^ ^ accordance with the co^^^ exhibition in those departments (for which we received the tw« 
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first premiums), hereby -ost respectfully file ^^^ claim for the go^ 
-li^^l^ZS'^ZZ t; STe?wn mauufacture. a.. ,, 

'''fZtA^S::X:lZS^SnS^^^^^^ we wm abnnd^tl,. 

Second— lhs>t ^J^^^.^^^^^"",'' .^« u^en to perfect and elevate our bnjft/ 
prove that our^o^ aim ha^a^^^^^^^ -««* -f^'^^^*^^ '''''^''^ 

ness m California by trjingw manufacturers, 

and by creating a friendly ™7^;Xbuilt of Italian blue or veined 

nird-Tbat our l^'-f J^^Tof architectural beauty and finuS^ 
marble is of the ^'S^^st standard oiarenx ^^^^^ 

and is also of original desig^.t^e product otour^^^ ^^ ^^^^ 

will pit the aforesaid piece «f Jj'^'^j'^f.tv e of architecture is the loni,. 

Sgh^'srrarrfhetdTa.c^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

:Sthe brilliancy and effect of its ^--f^^.^r^TriS 

accurate, and the relieved ^^^^l^^^f^^^^i^^e of work in Matcl 

of labor upon it was seven hundred dollars flowers, w 

finished in the highest style ot art ^^i„ 

April eighteenth last: 

.. in dropping into .be -'"» -J^rLtngTiy » tuXby'* 
Mghly ple«.d by """'fSr/f "d S"cj of .ipreBsion .M 

Mi. J. C. De\ane's own hand, as an actual occunence. 

^.-^.-Our modernstyle ^l^i-ey pi^ -/^ -^^^^^^^^^^ %ZS 

time, combined with genius, may ^o- It '« a'^^lJJS?^^ ^e wo. ' 
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^ar last Fair has abundantly proven she does in all other arts and indus- 
tries. 
^11 of which is most respectfully submitted by your humble servants, 

J. C. DEVICE & BEO. 

ADDENDA. 

^e view with regret the fact that mines or leads of marble in this State 
jre but poorly developed. We have ourselves inspected the various mines 
jfl Amador and Placer Counties, and are of opinion that none of it, in 
qualities most essential for working, equals the Cararra marble. Ve 
jre satisfied that with the necessary encouragement from the State, 
Djarble quarries could be developed which would not only supply our 
own /demands, but furnish material for exportation, thereby inaugu- 
ratiDg another of the already long list of products for which our State 
has become famous. 



Eespectfully, your obedient servants, 



J. C. DEVIJSTB & BEO., 
I^os. 216 and 218 K street, between Seventh and Eighth, 

Sacramento, California. 
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REPORT OF THE GOLD MEDAL COMMITTEE FOR I8T0I 



To the State Board of Agriculture: 

Gentlemen: The committee appointed hy your Board to award tin 
gold medals offered by your Society for the most meritorious exhibition 
in each of the several departments of the last Fair, would report tint 
they have examined the articles on exhibition and have read and conslit 
ered the several claims filed by the different competitors, and hav« 
awarded the medals as^follows: 

SECOND DEPARTMENT. 

William Sawdon — For California invented and manufactured sewinj 
machine. 

THIRD DEPARTMENT. 

F. Foster — For California bookbinding. 

F0T7BTH DEPARTMENT. 

To Kichols, Falvy & Co. — For woodware (tubs, pails, etc.), Califom 
manufacture. 

FIFTH DEPARTMENT. 

To B. N. Bugbey — For California wines and brandies. 

SIXTH DEPARTMENT. 

/ 

To J. E. Nickerson — For exhibition of fruits of various kinds. 

SEVENTH DEPARTMENT. 

To Jacob Zech — For California manufactured pianos. 

The Committee, in addition to the above, recommend the ^o^'*^^ 
award, if they can consistently do so, special gold medals to each of tw 
following parties : 

To John S. Finch — For ramie plant or fiber. 
To John Bruener — For furniture. 
To the Sacramento Yalley Beet Sugar Company — ^For samples of ^ 
sugar. 

To S. W. Shaw — For oil paintings. 



STATISTICAL TABLES FOR 1869-70. 

iS REPOETED TO THE SECEBTAET OP THE STATE BOARD OP AGRI- 
CULTUEB BY THE STATE SUEVETOR QENEEAL. 



All of which is respectfully submitted. 



H. L. NICHOLS, 
B. B. BEDDING. 
J. F. HOUGHTON, 
LEONAED GOSS. 
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By CHAS. F. EEED, Pbesibent. 



Gentlemen of the State Agricultural Society , Friends and Fellow Citizens: 



The return of our great annual festival again calls for an account of 



C. T. Wheeler ..Sacrara 

Edgar Mills Sacram , , . - xx . i- . - i, , 

Robert Hamilton Sacraii ^ year's stewardship. Your partiality has called me to this impoi-tant 

C Y UNGKR San ^sition for the eighth successive year, and the labors of that year are 

H. R. Covey * r....San Frani 

R. S. Carey 



OEEICERS OF THE BOARD. 



ast hastening to a close. 

At this time, and from me, you will not expect any learned discussion 
i iipon the philosophy or abstract principles of agriculture. Nor even 

William Blanding !,. Wl you expect any considerable amount of suggestion or instruction 

E. J. Lewis Teli lertaining to the future of your work as cultivators of the soil and 

William P. Coleman SacranpBaprovers of the State. These things will be ably presented to you in 

" annual address soon to be delivered by a gentleman who once pre- 
sided over your body with great success, and is eminently fitted, by 

^ ^ n !?^S ^^^ large experience, to treat the subject in a most satisfactory 

Secretary/ Robert Beck, Sacran ^^^^^. o r > j j 

Corresponding Secretary L N. Hoag, From' me you will expect only an account of our yearns progress j and 

Treamrer R. T. Browk, SacnaBj Ihis I propose to give you very briefly and in plain phrase. 

, At the time of our annual meeting, in January last, fearful forebod- 
es of disastrous drought oppressively rested upon us all — ^forebodings 
^oich a season of unparalleled scarcity of rain has since fully justified. 
Through large districts of our State the rainfall for the entire year 
^ not been sufficient to mature a kernel of grain or pound of hay — ^not 
^ttfficient to keep from actual starvation large numbers of the various 
^wisses of stock — ^not sufficient to keep the population of the State, as a 
J«ole, from large decline in means and in courage. In such a state of 
wgs it has not been surprising that large numbers of our culturists 
^ our artisans have sought new homes in our sister States and Terri- 
^*«s to the north, where they could find rains more regular, and the 
^pes of steady accumulation more sure, 
^^^hus, while our fields were barren, our cattle and horses and sheep 
^ty roaming in search of food; our laborers out of employment, our 
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artisans unpatronized, our merchants destitute of custom, and miiljj 
tudes of our people leaving us for scenes of richer promise, the work q| 
getting up an annual Fair, though presenting many forbidding aspecti 

Ince, with an unusual fullness of deter 



was entered upon, a few months since 

mination to make it a success — ^and for my associates I can truly gj 
men never wrought with better will, nor more firmly faced a foe. "^ 
With no money in our hands, and the whole people groaning und(i 
misfortune, we increased both the size and number of purses and pr^ 
miums for every class of industry and production within the legitimati 
sphere of our organization. We enlarged the accommodations of tii 
Park for all classes of stock, and the conveniences for exhibitors aiu 
We largely improved both halls of the Pavilion and add< 



spectators. We largely impiwea botn nails ot tne Jr-aviiion ana adde« from the post of honor this evening; and surely, after an impartial exam- 
several new and important features. All this was done under th, jDation of this magnificent display, no intelligent mind can despise the 



impression that our people are at all times equal to any legitimate mm 
geney.< How this impression was justified is evinced by the results 
already manifest. Let us look, for a moment, at some of them 

To pass by, with only a glance, the show of native woods, and thij 
furniture made therefrom, either of which would endure favorable codh 
parison Mdth any other, in any part of the world; and the natrnj 
products of the grape, in their sparkling beauty and varied forms (i| 
excellence, and the display of fruits, which most necessarily suff^ 
largely from the year of drought, I beg to call especial attention to tli| 
most numerous exhibition this Society has ever seen of that great invei 
tion — 



The joy of every wife and mother, 
Her pride, and glory, too; 

A greater balm than any other, 
For woman^s weary woe. 



The sewing machine. Well knowing that the final triumph of industij 
in California depends largely upon the multiplication and general 
of labor saving machinery, we ventured the expense of preparation 
an unusual display in this department, which saves so much laW 
where time and strength are most precious, and toil most exhausting aw 
costly. And even the large preparations we made have proved instii 
cient for the ready and hearty response to our invitation. ^^ ' ' " 
found it utterly impossible to furnish the required space. 

Kor has utility absorbed all, or even taken the lead. It is only a ^ 
years since a small upper room, on the rear of the corridor, was am] ' 



entire north wall of the main building was thus appropriated, and 
department of fine arts became, and continued to the closing hour of 
Fair, a marked feature. And as one direct result of that exhibitioBj 
young artist, with skill, but no fame, who for years had wrought, 
unrequited diligence, often hearing "the wolf at the door," trembl 
hung his work upon yonder wall, and before the close of the 
received orders for important work, which have continued to flow in 
that day to this, giving him constant and remunerative employment 
establishing for him a reputation, paving with gold all his futi 
path of life. This department— much larger last year than ever before 
has been so largely patronized, that instead of one hundred feet of ^ 
space, there was asked for, ten days ago, one hundred and seventy- 
feet, and we now have filled a gallery two hundred and eighty feet I' 
and that, too, with works many of which Would be coveted toy 
richly grace the finest palace in an European home of art. 
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Sere, too, is a music show, which, for the extent of its display and 
the elegance of its instruments, is entirely without a rival in our history 
^d would be an honor to any Pair held in our land. 

TTe have also an unparalleled exhibition of furniture, manufactured 
flritbin our own State, from material grown on our own soil; while the 
display of Cahfornia manufactured vehicles would compare favorably 
^tb the best seen anywhere. 

But further than this, there have come " wise men from the East " to 
show us the fruits of their skill and industry. The empire of Japan has 
stretched out her Jjand, laden with the elegant products of her industry, 
aeross a watery waste of ten thousand miles, and looks you in the face 



civilization of the Japanese. 

We have also instituted a system of exchanges with more than twenty 
of kindred institutions in the older States— sending them supplies of our 
fruits and grains, and in return receiving theirs, which are now before 
you in this building. Thus, while this course, and the throwing of our 
competition open to all North America, has given us a national charac- 
ter, and the proffer of Eastern Asiatic nations to enter the arena with 
us, an international character— and this, with our peculiarly fortunate 
location, will in a short time render our exhibition more cosmopolitan in 
character than any other of the kind held on the globe. 

We have also added, at considerable expense of time and labor, another 
entirely new feature, a living floral garden. This has been so successfully 
arranged and supervised by one of the Society's oldest servants and best 
mends, that it cannot fail to be an object of deep interest to every lover 
ot the harmonious combination of ISTature and Art who may attend the 
Jfair. Nay, I should not wonder if its fragrant bowers and moss cov- 
ered seats witnessed more than one solution of the problem, how can two 
Wonlv one? 



cup 
remi- 



only one 

But time forbids my specifying here. 

I propose a trip to the Park. And as most of us have drunk the 
ana eaten the crust and slept in the blanket of pioneer toils, a little 
We liatj^^^«»<^e, by the way, may not be out of place. 

Ihongh last week we were merchants and statesmen, lawyers and 

,^ieians, preachers and politicians, Eastern men and Western men, 

years smi;« a. miiaii ujjj^cx xuunx, ^Ju. utic xoa,x vx uxx^ u^/xxxvx^x, yv«,d ""^r^I^^^ ^^^ ^^<^ Southern men, Eepublicans and Democrats, Catholics 

for the display of all art work offered for exhibition. Last year ^jJ^^liA ^<Zl*^^t^' ^^^^ ^^^ Mahomedans, with characteristics as diverse 

of our faith, yet this week 



jAgri( 



m 



the forms of our features or the shades 
^e meet on common grounds— we are all agriculturists, believing 
jneulturai Fairs, and loving such of their fruits as hot rolls and fried 
j^en, roast beef and plum pudding, warm blankets and 2:40 teams, 
^i really, why so much ado about agriculture? The culturist is a 
Mober, candid man, not full of form and ceremony, nor yet of shouts 
I enthusiasm. ^^ ^ 

! golden harvest fields, his bleating flocks, and lowing herds, and 
^^*? ^^^®' ^^^ flowing vines all inspire him with emotions holier 
.nurth, more dignified than enthusiasm. 

^ yet, at his success the world is full of joy. In this success the 

^ sees the guarantee of fuller, fresher rations, the merchant of 

j®^ commerce, and the epicure of more richly laden sideboards. 

success every laborious profession, every honest calling, every 
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laudable department of human effort, is certain to share 
thrives so the whole world lives." , . . ^ i* • * 

These annual gatherings of the great multitude of our cultunsts, 



"Asthefani ie » positive bar to successful husbandry. Hence such lands either lie 

^ entirely waste or are claimed and occupied by people who erect a cabin, 

jailk a cow or a_goat once a day, plant a patch of corn and squashes to 



laden with *^^^ ,y^^^7/if P^j^^^^;' trikinglVreS usof th^selj ing specimens of embryo bacon; raise a few chickens to supply omeT;ts 
''tn t!J.« w£n tTev " hid aU tWngs'in common? They literally £ and egg-nogs, and an occasional four-legged calf with which to grace the 
old t-es when they had aU thmgs m com 7^^^^ ot^x^ return ofj prodiga^l two-legged one, and a donkey or a mule t^o pack a 



have been more than five years harvesting it 

The manufacture and use of the best labor-saving machines areai 
lutely necessary to successfut farming on a large scale. 

We, the producers of this State, have not met here to canvass polii 
issues' or discuss theological science— to unravel the vexed questioi 
international immigration, or to inveigh against the squandering oi 
public domain— to theorize upon human equality or contemplate 
glories of annexing the whole continent to our nation; hence it is di 
place— would be impertinent— for me to occupy your time with acir< 
framed arguments in favor of or against a hard money or a paper 
rency. These things might tickle the fancy of bankers and brokers, 
inspire enthusiasts with visions of a country made rich m specie 
liberal use of greenbacks; but it would be no more in place than a 
ner's jury in a ball room, or the performance of an opera in a ^ 
meeting. . j-m 

As we entertain errors we multiply hazards; and as we correct j 
we multiply the means of success. And yet errors, radical erro 
common among us, very. One of these is that the railroad ^omu 
tions in a country interfere with one of the prominent interests o j 
society— stock raising. Now this is by no means *r^®— *^®^,^-.J 
facilitate it, and the philosophy of this apparent paradox m tniBf 
quantities of fertile and easily cultivated land are so remote froni i 
that wh©a transportation depends upon team wagons, the cost oi 
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ittsS arSrirdemorrd" wh^h-kVowfe'dge, thus diff^ grist to mUl and his owner to town on election day to hear the^ews 
constitutes a system ofjractical education second to none ever mstnni <>^l J,^, , .^ate of things there is absolutely no demand, no use for 
if tWr'SSrin.. abo ihe various departments jiffesent the choici ,good stock, and very little for any sort. But build and stock and work 
« Jniwl^S theKurest ^^^^ of which any State .f^i^f ^'^^^'^ *^^«°g^ ^^^^ ^ <^istnct of country, and you have com- 

SnStbeiustFvproud h^^^^^^^^ jaratively brought the metropolis, with its ever increasing demands 

toSS "&S-7om for a hS like this; bulls more noble tl M "PJ^^ff ^f^drng prices and cash payments, to every door. Now, 
Sose of B^shan cows richer than those that went lowing with the, ^^ waste places are called upon for holiday poultry and breakfast 
if Pod fVorBkrortrBeth Shemeth; sheep of finer fleece than thev, feaks and dinner roasts, and vegetables and fruits to the extent they 

of Casl^eTeevrgiwra^^^^^ such as the world never » '^"^^ "«^f .^S ^fl '' ^."^ under the influence they awake to the pro- 

ot uasnmere ever giow , duu , p^^ty. ^nd profit of enlarging their operations, cultivating their lands and 

w«^hin^« have been recentlv invented and manufactured in this SH ,f »"°g *« themselves some of the good things of this life as they pass 

«.^ 5 whii witHnly S me^^^ a team, is capable of enttii ^'^"f^t ^•^^' *^«!'- '^""5»' ^'^d their cheese, their bacon and their 

rrLhLlcLanlntand^^^^^ 



warrants the running of a score of gang plows, calling for half a hun- 
7nd"8uchmrchTne8 are needed in a country where a single proprie i^^^ P*'^.'*,^ animals. And the farmer, thus waked up by the loco- 
bata single Xat field conSng sixty thousand acres. Twenty^ ^t^^^ whistle will not be slow to observe the advantage of blooded 
Sare-mtstnt single'patch of graill Why, this man alone wo ^^^^^ .l'/^T^"^r.!^!!?l^lh^^«.-^^ «.'-*- «*fP -^.-11 
need half a score of these machines, and even then it would take i^ 



day endurance give him a hundred per cent more work than the bestof 

„ . . ^1 T.- 1. X ^ scrubs, while it actually costs him less to keen and manae-e thpm • anc] ne 

*"ZtlTdt p^ffn^'ucfaXT With his .an. plows and c|*oded horses, whoselction and bottom giv^ hifn IZttSZ^Ztil 



With his gang plows and cl« ^ „ ...^ „„„..v,„ *„ 

r.„rtivators to be sure' By old-fashioned means, fikd he set ten team f ^^ur, whether at the plow or on the road, that he can safely get 



ertile plain, waving with a golden harvest; pfows and harrows and 

reapers and mowers and thrashers and cleaners, each in season, and in its 

*'ace, adds life to the view and zest to the scene, until the whole year 

comes a gala day of active, exciting, productive industry. The farmer 

'longer a drudge and a drone, perches himself upon the elevated seat 

m improved implements and with absolute comfort rides through the 

■ork of the year. 

And of stock, if any land on earth can produce good stock, it is this. 
1 know it has been said of sheep that the finer grades deteriorate 
»w coarser here. But our Flints and McConnells and Websters have 
opstrated the error of this, and now show us specimens of the sixth 

• eighth generations, actual improvements upon the imported parents 
•ely our Walshes, Emersons, Swezys, Roses, and Youngers have 
'^n us that the noble Durham here attains a size and form equal to 

l>est in the world, and the elegant Devon color, and symmetry, and 
^er, and endurance in the yoke second to none, while the magnificent 
«erneys fill longer buckets and require larger churns and more pow- 

* presses than in &ny other land on earth 



also beg to call attention to a new California invention for the making 
Tefanmg of brandies from the grape in so brief a time and in such a 
;' oi perfection as to render this important department remunerative, 

ready a large 

Ljoogle 



„ . , ' important department remunerative, 

01 ruinous, as it has heretofore been. There is already a large 
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and flourishing i-fution established u^^^^^^^ 

^-lll 5iTht ht:XsTSget it i- --PST^^afuTdu^llSI 
to say what would make my own eaxs tmgle '^^^^^ ^^. 4,, .^^ 
me, should I hear it said ^7 f "^ «*^fj ^^^'^ ^po„ the intelligence, aa4 

a shame-a disgraee-a ^^"^"^"^^^^^f Sf "c^^iKa agricmlturitts, tha^ 
industry, and financial common sense otC^^^^^^ g^^^ ^^^^^^^^ ^^^ 

such a country, where dany P^^^^^^^^^^ i„ the land, so many sit 

secured at less expense t^'^"^*"^™^.^^^^^^^ 

down and fold their hands, or T,*'^"'^^^ ^'^^ 'll tape and cSico to lady 
tions " behind the counter ^»^^ere they may sell tape ^^^^^ ^^^ 

shoppers, or in Bome^^o°ntm'g room, wheie ^hoy >J g^ ^^.^^ ^ 
to an assistant bookkeepers ^^f^f' J!^"; J butter a week-andall 
bringing three thousand "^'^^If^^^^'^fT^ool dairy lands as ever laj 
this while tens of tl^of^'^'^ttlr^s of le best dairy kine unite in c^Uini 
outdoor, and as many lowing t^rds ^l the J^«^ "J?^ / ^^ ^^^e the bnt^ 
you young men to marry wives f ^^r^^^^ lave nTcapital, take a farm,« 
and get the money for your purse If y<^'^^i\X ft the clippiugs of thki 
the old folks say, " on shears," ^"^ ™yj«,f ^Sirf to b„y beg to bre4 
"Shears" will, the first year, f ^^'%y«^ **l!'^i{oye^^^ independ^ 

^^^h^^isr/^ardiSetf^^^^^^^^^ 

i.g\7s galFant ^-tifU'^uTcTssr^i'twrwho'tad 
from utter rum, Baker, the s^^^^.f^vi mud through a pelting stoli" 
attempt, must ride knee deep ^^^J^ff "^^°i7;*e cofsecutive hours, 
a hundred and twenty-four miles mtwenty^^^^^ 

carry ^^-^^^^^^'Z^'^^Z'^.^^To^^^^ ^''' *"1^ 

been no thoroughbred at ^is seivice. y , „ p jy „,« equal 

four miles, and no relay could be found in all ^^^iTl^^^ \ {^ ^^ )J 

the task-lthe horse had been ^ s^'^^^' ^^^ ^,V g- X^ ^^^^ 
resumed and completed tJ^e/no™aou\U^k? Or^^^ 
ninety-five miles of fasting and forming uewab put i^attalioD^ 

i„^ his rider through a gap only t^Jy/^'/^^Sa^s best-mooni^ 
the enemy's infantry flanked ^7 ^ ^^.J^f^it^tJl'S/h^^ have sk 
cavalry, all ready to «^«^«'- ^"^ J"^*L^S rfder £gi 
. through that opening 1^^ '^^ ^'^J' ^'1^ j"'" -^^^^^^^^^ 
his nSck,and then ^^r^^d. hnn^. thirty-five miles lunne 

those fresh cavalry chargei.^^^^^^^^ 

S'upon any other e<l«-l.ly -P<>f^iltitorsrs t pass^ 
X-rin^'-stTa?^^^^^^ 
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^ about as ireal existences as was Barnum's mermaid, or Mrs Tom 
rhumb's baby. ' ""* 

If we talk horse we may make England, and not America, our theme, 
^bile the truth is, that m our country good horses, like good edaeation. 
are common among the people, and not, as in Europe, confined to princes 
and nobles. Here, every man, did and yoang, with his thousand a year, 
must have his fast nag. And yet where is the man that really knows 
how to manage a horse properly after he is broken and bitted? 

And yet genuine, refined horsemanship needs cultivating in our midst 
until our youth, both male and female, can 

" Rise from the ground like feathered Mercury, 
And vault with such ease Into the saddle 
As If an angel dropp'd down from the clouds 
To turn and wmd a fiery Pegasus, 
And witch the world with noble horsemanship." 

Instead of this it seems the hight of our ambition to so train our horse 
as to reach the greatest speed and bottom, without reference to such 
manneras will secure ease to his reinsman or backer and economy of 
power to himself. How seldom do we meet a buyer who looks for edu- 
cation m his purchase— a mouth that feels and yields to a feather's 
weight on the rem, and the right foot foremost in 1 ae lope— an elevated 
crest, and a chm to his chest. And how fc-.r would find it if they did 
seek it, and fewer still would know it when they found it 

A pure blooded, well educated horse, in the hands of an accomplished 
horseman, whether m the harness or the saddle, or the plow or the 
TOgon, on the road or on the track (aside from "the human form 
dmne ) is the finest, grandest, noblest creation of the earth. 

JaUT^^- """"^ *fiu *'^1,P''«^« * l^orse of purest blood and vast 
ndnrance is one ot the noblest occupations of man. To. hold the reins 

Sreltio^™ ^''' ™^ ^'^ *™^' '" """^ '*^" ^'^^ '^""^^ exhilarating 

J tender to you a hearty welcome to our Fair, and congratulate you— 
yea, I congratulate the whole people-on the auspicious opening of this 
Z: ^^' ®''^'"^' ""^y ^* '*^ continuance be full of joy to all? and its 
m bask m Its sunlight, and recline in its bowers forever. 
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By T. G. PHELPS. 



harvest, hasrolled Its busy round, and A^e nay labor, that each may 

aSll display of the products of our sluH and ^^ 

learn from all the others ^^^*^^^^/^Sg the year, which may be of 
iBventive geuius may have Jevebped dur^^ .J^^ '.^ ^^,,i^,t,on 

general or partial utility i° ^he tutme w j^arketable crops, the 

Sf the soil, the enlarging of the vaiiety 01 ^^^^ 

adaptation to our wants ot ^ew or better pe ^^^ ^^^^ j 

erv: or in the improvement of <>'^^ .J^f^'^^^t^ns is shown by the gre»| 
S each other *-- these annua^^o^^^^^^^^ ^^ ^^^ Pro<«-K; 

variety and fine quality ot tue exniuit iit? variety and supe- 

Ihe farm, the orchard, the tHflrfuifciouslfg^^^^ domestic am- 
rior quality of the thoroughbred and judic^^^^ ^^^^itorious lato 
mals I ha/e seen in yo^^ stalls, and the^uan j^enuity seems to have 
Siving machinery on exhibition here, on wMcU' ^ J^ ^^^^ ^^^^^^ 

exhausted skill,, and P^^^^'S thrKbandman meet with who wod 
What kind of success would thf «";''^ ^ appliances of twenty-five 
confine himself to the use of the very be^t^^PP ^^j^ ^eap»J 

^, r^f .e3£ fci?t^ '-."Jn^gi 

These annual gathenngs are noi o ^ communities and bt»*^, 

individuals, but equally so to the prosperit^^ ^^ steamboats "fl^. 

I, our f g^cultura Fodu^^^^^^^^ ^ 



Sb^s -p;^f;S -^^^^^^^^^^ thrp-p;^24 

In our agricultural P^'^d^f 'on«. ^^^^^^jij^ ^^rld. We need,tg 
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j,f the practical and scientific. We have many advantages in our favor, 
jjpd some very great disadvantages and embarrassments to contend with. 
Tpjjese must all be summed up and fully understood, and then we must 
prepare ourselves for successful competition. On this our individual 
future, and the future of our State, depends. We can and we must achieve 
success. In this connection I have some practical suggestions to make, 
^hieh may or may not be worthy of your consideration, and which you 
^11 accept or reject, as your greater wisdom and experience may die- 
tale. I make them with the hope they may elicit discussion, through 
T^hich important facts may be evolved and correct theories established. 

liooking to the future of California, nothing strikes me as so impor- 
tant as the furnishing of employment to all our people. That country 
is growing rich or poor, advancing or retrograding, not in proportion to 
the nominal rates of wages allowed its laboring men, but more nearly 
in proportion to the regularity of their employment. 

While we in California maintain, perhaps, the highest rates of wages 
of any country under the sun, it is a fact as patent and undeniable as it 
is lamentable that the average earnings of our working men are not coi'- 
respondingly great, because we have a large idle population, and this, 
too, in the infancy of all our enterprises, with a broader field open to 
the laboring man, in farming, mining, manufacturing, and mechanical 
pursuits, than ever before tempted men to industry. In this there is 
something radically wrong, which must be radically changed. Hands 
should not be without labor while the golden harvest invites them to the 
field. The causes which have led to this condition of things are various, 
and have grown out of our past and present surroundings. Many old 
Califomians are too restless, and too much occupied with the golden 
dreams and visions of the past, to settle down to any steady or safe 
employment. If they would build themselves houses they might at 
least be surrounded with every , comfort. The next most serious hin- 
drance to our prosperity is the tendency of our people to drift into our 
large towns and cities. This disposition is not only manifested by the 
people of California, but of the whole country, and must be regarded as 
one of the most evil tendencies of the age. One fourth of the popula- 
tion of this State to-day resides in the City of San Francisco, and one 
fourth of the balance in the six or seven next largest cities of the State. 
Sural life is fast losing its charm for our people, who are exchanging 
their quiet homes and simple habits, the pure air and pleasant scenery of 
tbe country, for rented rooms amid the restless confusion of city life. 

Ttis is greatly to be regretted. While a few in cities attain great 
^ealth and opulence, it is to the yeomanry of the country a State must 
l^lways look for its development and sources of wealth. A busy, thriv- 
^H country population may maintain large cities in the commercial 
^change of its products, but large cities can never maintain the country, 
^ties, as a rule, absorb more of wealth than they create. The surplus 
Papulation of our cities must be employed in manufacturing and mechan- 
^®4l enterprises. This can and should be done, though large cities are 
y uo means the proper places for carrying on manufacturing enter- 
P^ses, for the reason it costs the operatives much more to live, which 
J^^st be added to the cost of the product of their labor, and there are 
^ corresponding advantages. Yet a diversified industry is not only 
. sirable, but necessary to our prosperity. The manufacturer is no less 
i|^ Portant than the farmer. These industries must go hand in hand, 
^t State is in the best condition which most nearly supplies its own 
r^*s, and sells its surplus in the moat valuable and marketable shape. 
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^, . ^^^ «.;e+atp.Ti -nolicv than that which would compel our 

^^"7 't/wme roducers TraVSerial only. This coumVong 
people to ^^^^"'^^^^[^l^Tfg^^^ but it would also render us equaUy 
render us l^rge sellers it is true du^ fluctuations of foreii 

large b^je™; J^^^i^ stabimy of our 5wn. The early history of cf. 
markets instead f **>« «*^^^„^^^^^ ^^e of the correctness of these views. 

men we prouuceu «* ^ j ^-^^p^iigd to relv upon the other States and 

S lr/:ini:n?7oi^'Ste Itker T^r expoSs were ^ 
™nii« but did they increase in wealth and general prosperity? No. 
mous , but did tney mc e ^ ^ sections maintaining nuxed india 
not ,n ^'^"^P^^^^P^^^/^^SKr sSe soil and bleak hills, far outstrnped 

fof flimiture on this coast to be found in the world. W® expori 

»ftMf:^^^^^^ 

l^^ed^M/b^J^ei?^^^^^^^^ 

-?S^:4*^^ K- be made to fos^r -/---£ manuf^t;^| 

S^tTcC'thTyTeerorsraTntfl?^^^^^^^^ 
?h?s to tbemTno less the interest of the former and mechanic tbm^ 
rninnfacturer so intimately blended are all these interests. Them 
whr?an successfully establish a manufacturing^ enterprise, howe 
Tmall, S^a Alio benefactor, and should be honored as such 

These industries have been greatly checked, no doubt, by the 
ences wMch have arisen between the employers and the empio, 



jelfttive to the rates of wages and the hours of labor, or what many 
gre pleased to call the antagonism between labor and capital. There 
leems to be but one way out of this difficulty, and that is through 
jjjdividual enterprise, where that is practicable, and where it is not, the 
combination of the capital of the operators in cooperative organizations. 
It would seem that these associations should give to operatives exactly 
i^hat they earn, and leave them free, without let or hindrance, to fix the 
hours of toil to suit their own convenience and interests. As Nothing 
jeems to stand in the way of their formation, it is surprising they have not 
been more generally resorted to. One thing is certain, it is every man's 
juty to himself, to his family, and to society, to be as independent as 
possible of all others in the control of his labor, and in reaping all the 
fruits therefrom. 

Who can contemplate a life less interesting, more perfectly bereft of 
mry ambitious hope of improved condition, than one spent as a journey- 
man mechanic, or as an operative in a manufacturing establishment? In 
giich a life the ordinary stimulus which impels men to action is wanting, 
and it is not surprising, therefore, that men become restless and com- 
nlaining. Every man who employs himself will find that he is his own 
iest paymaster, and with himself he will never have any disputes about 
rates of pay or hours of labor, nor will he be ordered by his society to 
strike, and as a consequence see his family starve, while he remains 
anemployed. If men cannot control their own labor in our cities, how 
mtch better than idleness, or at least the uncertainty of employment, 
fould be a farm in the country. Here at least all can place themselves 
above want, if they will depend upon their own labor and not make 
&rming a hazardous speculation. But many will say there is no land 
iritMn their reach. Is this true? The Secretary of the Interior esti- 
mates the amount of land adapted to agricultural purposes in this State 
to be about sixty-five million acres, and fifteen million in addition as 
suitable for grazing only. In eighteen hundred and sixty-five there was 
ofthisamount under fence four million fiffcy-five thousand six hundred 
and ninety acres, and under cultivation but one million five hundred and 
TO thousand six hundred and eighty acres. 

Probably there is not now more than six million acres under fence, 
«ia two million five hundred thousand under cultivation. These esti- 
J»ates, which are believed to be large, would show that but ten per cent 
w aur agricultural land is yet under fence, and less than four per cent 
wr cultivation. 

This shows that there is not only room for all our people who desire 
^cultivate the soil, but for more than twenty times the number we 
w have. At first thought we are staggered by such a calculation as 
^s; but if we take a ride from Yolo County to the north line of the 
°^te, and from the Stanislaus to the Colorado Eiver, or, if we spread 
J^ore us the map of California, and pencil off that portion of the State 
,^eh is now actually occupied by the agriculturist, we shall see the 
.j^Jttate is a true one, and that the amount of land actually cultivated 
*ihn *^*^ with the area of the State as an ordinary garden does to a 
r^- Those who are interested in the future of the State should use 
^iJieir influence to have this vast unoccupied domain held for those 
^0 are to cultivate it. It is believed by men of enlarged views that 
1^/^^. policy of the Federal Government is to withdraw from sale all 
'%?^""^ lands, and hold them as the free heritage of the poor under^ 
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the homester law. The -f^ ^^.^^ ^t^^^^^^^^^^ 

wealth of its cit,gBs; jj«„f^;^,treflre »es the Wing pf S 

gate earnings. True f^^'^J^y^ ^^^1^^ ^f the State by his indnstrf. 

man in a PO^t^^^^ /j*. ^JL^n of ^rpublb be made, th^refoi 

How can so f^^J a disposition of cm p ^^^^ ^ become produ.2 

as to give It to the poor, ^na "'^'""^ , p^erries of others. Every oq. 

who %ht o*l^f --!,!;\Xn/;ceu^^^^^^ «*«-«i^ly -X 

hnndritand sixty acres ^^^lf};^^^^'% ^^^^ jn yalne each year than th« 

in value, but on f^^^^J«;^S^JjiVS;/^^^^^^ it from year to y^ 

price of Its purchase; ^f J^W^g^pport and education of the famfly 
Wlgenerally be expended m the s^^^^^^^ compeUedi 

*^Tw^l han^ over^hm for years if not paralysing his energies « 
pay it, will hang o^e^J^'™ t;« nassace of the homestead law was a step 
feast cloudmg bis hopes. The passage ottne ^^ ^^^ laboring 4 

in the right direction Let all umte >^ t^e ^^^^^^ ^nd for th, 

°^ *^' rrS^^f a ^inTm^ndfng that fhe public domain be set apart 
common good ot aii, in «»'"»' " » and our immigrant poor. Lrt 

forever as the free ''l^^"**^^^^* ^°5]°™ ^i of the law wh«r% 
B8 at once demand of the «ext Legislature a ^^^^i ^„^ ^^^ 

speculators have b^<>^^\VPl^^'^^^^l^^''^^^^^ too, beheld, if mk 

/owed lands-the 7^. ^^^jf ^.f J/^^^^iii cXv^^^^^ ^^^^- ^ » 1» 

^ThV^o^ro^^^ai ^ -^^^^^^^ 

without profit to tbemselves. f„,,_„.d jg both wasteful and AM 

The system of farming h^t^^^^Tti^J^^fi^tL^'^^^^ 
vantageous,but it i8»>ebeved to be wholly the outgr^ ^j^ ^^^^ 

embaS-assments under which ^/ ^^'.^^^^''S'failing, they have faiM 
almost wholly upon a single kind of crop. '^^^^^^^^^^^^ ^^^,,t imp* 
Nothing can be more ^Ijy. But it has been ne ^.^rming^ 

Bible for the majority *o/i;eiBify their crp^s a ^^^^^j^ 

stock raising, because f^.^^S^d^f husbandry But if we would fiW 
fences so as to admit of this ™ ^^ ^^J^^^^^^ be grown together 

profitably this must be done. Meat ^''d£«^^ "^ wefi known to o« 
ff we would not deteriorate our soiL This ^s^atru^^^^^ 

farmers, and yet one to ^^^i^Jj/,^^^^ J makes a present profit onlf* 
he who so farms as to exhaust bis sou ™»'^^° ?/ . .f „„ ^o stoefc 

l^Z '".^S» » ' S" ftighl,* wrong, Ihich 1..S worked . *fl 
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^ive in area and ricli in the earthy salts of any we have, is so subject 
drought as to make farming exceedingly hazardous. It is 'time the 
great rivers penetrating it, which run at full banks duiing the season 
^eir waters are needed by the agriculturist, should be utilized. Nothing 
pves me such buoyant hopes for the future of this great section as the 
ffork now going on for the distribution of the waters of these rivers 
^yer the dry but rich plains, for they contain an inexhaustible source of 
wealth to the farmgr, which cannot be eajtimated, but which far exceeds 
the value of the golden sands that onc^ lined their banks. The San 
Joaquin and Tulare Valley, for it is one valley, covers an area of more 
than one third the size of the State of New York. But unlike New 
York, there is necessarily no waste land on the whole of it, while the 
Average quality of its soil, to say nothing of its favorable climate, is 
e^ual to the very best river bottoms in that State. It is no exaggeration 
to say, therefore, that this valley, irrigated, as it may be, by the flowing 
itreams nature has provided, is capable of producing a larger agricul- 
tttral product than the entire State of New York, and of far greater 
Talae, because of the superior quality and greater variety of its produc- 
tions. Among the productions of this great district of country, which 
may be marketed in the future in almost limitless quantity, are wines 
brandies, cotton, and beet sugar. Americans have had little experience 
in irrigation, and naturally ask what will be the effect of it upon the 
soil. The answer is, there is no soil needing it which will not be 
improved by it, if properly applied, and this answer embraces the expe- 
nenee of the world up to the present moment. When should it be 
apphed? For cereals, and in fact most all annuals, from October to 
Jiay. If applied later, unless there is a growth of trees, alfalfa, or some 
mer crop on the ground to sha4e it, it would undoubtedly be disadvan. 
itageous to light clay loams and kindred soils, causing them to become 
compact ana hard. There is no farming land in this State which will 



Dot pr 

^ted 



reduce a full crop in the dryest season, if once thoroughly safcu- 
by irrigation, in October, November, or December. From that 
^tone on the rainfall will always be sufficient to supply surface moisture, 
4ntil the sun reaches altitude enough to draw up the supply held below 
-^e surface by capillary attraction. For the truth of this assertion, 
^lerence is made to a iarmer in San Joaquin who flooded a part of his 
mas m the Winter of eighteen hundred and seventy, harvesting there- 
mm& full crop that year, and another in eighteen hundred and seventy- 
«, trom the unexhausted moisture from the irrigation of the year 
•^lore, while his crops on adjoining land entirely failed. 
;^ Among the first of new enterprises should be classed that of making 
^^r from beets. One company engaged in this business, at least, has 
w with very satisfactory success. I refer to the California Eeet Sugar 
^pany, whose works are located at Alvarado, in the County of Ala- 
Zi^'^i. <5onipany has in more than five hundred acres to beets, and 

SZi *f °^*^^ ^^® ^^y season, will make one and one quarter million 
ttH ^^ ®^^^^*' ^^^^^ ^^ ^^® ^^^ Francisco market not less than one 
"\ared and fifty thousand dollars. It will be seen, therefore, that the 
auct even in this worst of seasons we have ever known, will reach 
TO hundred dollars per acre. 

itfkf^^f ^' ^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^^^ quality, and can readily be put into any 
V^me shape, whether loaf, lump, crushed, granulated, or pulverized. 

lo^Tif-^^ annual importation ot' sugar into the port of San Francisco 
feTni- ^^^ ^^^^ *^^^ ^^y million pounds, worth, duties paid, about 
'^^uion dollars. This is a very considerable drain upon our wealth 
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»d resources. To b.y tMs am<j^t o^snga^^^^^^ 
ataverageyieldandpnces of thee^uecropiK> ^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^ ^^^ 

dred thousand acres of ^J'.^KYerg 

would produce the sugar 7'»*^/^^;f .^„^^^^^ proved an entire success 
The experiment of makmg sugar heienavmgp^ ^^^^ 

in every particular it ^b confidently V^^^^^^ ^ ,^^ pacific States and 
to-day we ^iWH^CvLs t«^ S send Tother States and countries, 
Territories, and m ten Yf J» Tj"^ ^ amount we now import. 
of our own production three times tneamo ^^ .^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ 

There is now quite a l^^g« ^ J^e ^er Th s is a great waste, which » 
seed alone, no use being made of the hber^^ B^^^^^^ ^^ ^^^^ 

One experiment, at least, °Pf ° J'„„';.„„gf„iiy, ig being made. A field 
climate and soil for raising cotton successfully^ fe^ Eiver,flveor 

embracing seventy acres is ^^ J^^^^^^' ^yhen I had the pleasure of 
six miles below the Town of Sn^Unigs- ^^ '^^^ .^ ^ very thrifty 

visiting the field, some six ^/ekf/J^' jj^ The harvest of the fiber i. 
londitfon, with the early seedballs <=^««;d jThe Ja ^ntil November 

probably now about .co«i'^«^^.^f ' "To Ji" ftom the Southern States 
Sr December. Experienced cotton grow^^^^^^ .^ j^^^ 

informed me that this field was a tan avuage ^^^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^ 

and would probably yield three fourths oi a " |j ^ ^^^^^ men. 

fhe acre. The entire crop was planted J°d ^^a .y^ ^^^^^^^^ 

This is more ground, I ^m informed than the same _^^ ^.^^ 

Pt r stt^f!^S;^^e "S it i»f ^^'^^ - -^^ ^--^^^^ ^ 

HV^^r^ilTrgfapraS^^^^ 

now to be firmly estabhshed ^« "^^ ^^^^^ifanl difficulty in market 
industries. There is no longer, I ^"J' ^^/J' ^ is quite probable the 
Tg the entire Product at remunera^verye«^^^^ j^ 

demand will increase fW than the p^^^^^ ^^^^^ ^Uionsa 

year we produced six milhon gallons otje ^^^^usand galloM 

hundred thousand do lars, ^"^ one hundred ana nj ^j^^^^^^d «« 
of brandy, worth, duties unpaid, one bundrea ana from^eigh* 

hundred dollars. This year it is ^^^^^^^^ttrsaTLrSion five hu»- 
million to ten million gallons of ^"^^^IhouSnd gallons of brandy 
dred thousand dollars and twojiundicynousa g ^^ ^^ ^^^^^^^ 

worth one hundred and fifty *5«^«^^'lXriue8willbekeptupforye^^ 
that this ratio of increase in productoo^^^^^^^^^ 

to come. It is estimated by our principal w ^ ^^^-^^ ^ej 

of our product is consumed ^-J t^^^^.^f^l^el-rSandwich Islands, A»J 
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jlian Sonoma county, and yet employs ten thousand men in cultivation 
Qf the grape, and ten thousand more in the preparation of the wine for 
joskvkei? We have now thirty-five million bearing vines growing on 
forty-seven thousand acres. The average yield per acre for the grapes 
is about sixty dollars, but the choice varieties will yield one hundred 
dollars or more, and this too on our poorest soil. What more profit- 
able or sure investment can a poor man desire? Uncle Sam gives 
the land, and his own labor is sufficient to put out a vineyard from 
^hich a sure annual revenue may be derived for himself and his children. 
One of the strange peculiarities of our people, showing their singular 
attachment to articles of foreign growth and manufacture, may be noted 
in the fact that while we are sending wine to the four quarters of the 
globe — a wine that we know to be pure juice of the grape — we imported 
daring last year four hundred and fifty-one thousand nine hundred and 
forty-seven gallons of wine, costing, duties paid, more than five hundred 
aod fifty thousand dollars. 

Would any other people under the sun be guilty of thus patronizing 
s foreign product and market at the expense of their own, and that, too, 
at their individual cost? 

Time is not afforded me to mention other industries, both in farming 
and manufacturing, which at least bid fair to succeed, and which will be 
watched by our people with the deepest interest. In our domestic 
animals we are making a gradual but steady improvement. That we 
are taking the pains with our herds which true economy would dictate, 
however, cannot be contended. 

There are many yet who cannot realize the fact that it costs just as 
much and often more to raise a poor horse or cow than it does a good 
one; that it costs just as much to raise a sheep which will shear three 
pounds of inferior wool as it does a thoroughbred Merino or Cotswoid, 
which will yield a fleece of six pounds of superior quality. 

If one will pay the cost of raising, what an enormous profit must the 
other yield? If I was called upon to name the class of persons who 
have done most to advance the best interests of the State, I should 
jnhesitatingly say, that according to their numbers, those men who 
have employed their time and experience and embarked their capital in 
the improvement of our domestic animals are entitled to this great dis- 
tinction. From the improvement already efieeted, I think it safe to say 
the value of our herds has been more than doubled. Let the improve- 
ment go on until it shall fee our boast to say, California raises none but 
the best. 

To the ladies, whose splendid exhibition makes up one of the most 
pleasing features of this great display of labor and skill, not being a 
Mge of the materials so Artistically arranged by their fair hands, I only 
feel competent to say, that for the general interest they have added to 
Jae Pair they are certainly entitled to the thanks of the Society. On 
^e whole, we may justly claim to be making fair progress as a people. 
2^t should we be content with this? No; not so long as we have an 
^e man among us, or a physical want or comfort unsupplied; not so 
*Jg as we are dependent upon any other country for a single article 
^^ich we can produce; not so long as we have to depend upon other 
^^tries for ships to carry our surplus products away. This shipping 
.^ and must be supplied by ourselves. The world does not furnish 
r^ materials for wooden and composite ships as are found on thi» 
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therefore making it as ^^^^f^'^/^j.^dlL industry. We have now just 

buildiBg should at «;"^^.^t^?that OrtnUl trade to which we have been 
begun to realize something ot that Ur^^^^^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^ 

looking forward *of^^ '^"/J'^f'^^^^^^^^^^ Within the last thirty 

wealth, and give an i"°P^*^» *'1^'L°^ Sina and Japan more than two 
days there b^^^bef received ft o^^^^^ ^^ merchandise 
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Date. 



1871. 

January 28 

« 

March 1.... 

J^ril 1 

April 11.... 

May 9 

June 12 

Julys,... 
July 13... 
Augusts... 
August 15. 

u 

August 19.. 
Sept. 9... 



On what account. 



Amount. 



m 15.. 

%t 18., 



%t.l9., 



RECEIPTS. 

From A. A. "Wood, rent of Park ^. 

Memberships * 

A. A. Wood, rent of Park 

A. A. Wood, rent of Park , 

State appropriation, 1870 , 

A. A. Wood, rent of Park 

A, A. Wood, rent of Park 

A. A. Wood, rent of Park 

A. A. Wood, balance of month's rent 

A. A. Wood, rent of Park 

On warrant of State appropriation , 

Entrance ^ 

From C, B. Polhemus, entrance money •., 

A. T. Eenwiek, amount drawn by Society pre- 
mium last Fair 

A. A. Wood, rent of Park ' 

Chase & Bowley, pool privilege 

Membership tickets sold since last election, fifty- 
four, at $5 each 

Bar privileges 

Entrance to two-year-old race..... 

Eeceipts at Park, per T. Hall 

Eeceipts at Pavilion, per J. Tingman 

Entrance to race, per E. Mills, at bank 

Eeceipts at Park, per T. Hall 

Eeceipts at Pavilion , per J. Tingman 

Entries to race, per E. Mills, at bank... 

Entries to race, per Beck 



$305 00 


300 00 


305 00 


305 00 


3,000 00 


305 00 


305 00 


200 00 


105 00 


305 00 


5,000 00 


2,740 00 


200 00 


20 00 


240 00 


1,750 00 


270 00 


105 00 


75 00 


2,078 75 


2,459 50 


930 00 


2,227 00 


1,455 00 


790 00 


2,700 00 
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Date. 



Sept. 20.. 

St 

a 

Sept. 21 

(i 
Ci 

Sept. 22 

u 
a 
ti 

Sept. 23 

({ 

Sept. 29 

October 3. 
October 6. 



Transactions of the 



On what account. 



Amount. 






At Park, per T. Hall 

At PavilioB, per J. Tinman 

Entries to race, per E. MiUs 

At Park, per T. Hall 

At Pavilion, per J. Tingmaii 

Entries to race, per E. Mills 

At Park, per T. Hall ••*• 

At Pavilion, per J. Tmgman 

Entries to races, per E. Mills 

*B. Parsons, cider privilege 

At Park, per T.Hall.... 

At Pavilion, per J. Tingman 

Entries to races, per E, Mills -'-V'flpH 'rooms 

Prom E. L. Eobertson & Son, rent of feed rooms 

?uX Gates & Bros., rent of soda P-^^^^^^^^^^^ 

a. N. Swezy, on silver pitcher of last year (.over 

valne) ;•*; 

State warrant appropriation......... VJIli^T' 

Keceived of Thomas Orchard, diploma frame.. 

C. 3)evine& Co 

L Gregory • 

Total 



$1,802 35 
1,308 90 

620 00 
2,619 IT 
1,352 50 

740 00 
1,751 55 
1,021 55 

800 oo: 

5100 

1,364 25 

490 50 

720 Oi 

50 00 

220 00 

50 00- 

25 00 

3,000 00 

2 25 

5 00 

500 



$44,044 2T 
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On what account. 



DISBURSEMENTS. 



jy balance overdrawn on treasury 

(jggh paid H. C. Kirk, premium of 1870 

g. W- Whitlock, fixing seats for election 

j' S. Crocker & Co., Sacramento Directory 

p.Bush, balance gas-fitting bill 

Ii.Deitz, premium 1870 

jin. Bullard, Jr., Clerk election 

i. Stanford, one share Union Park stock 

iocke & Lavenson, doormat 

J)dly Record, advertising 

My BeCy advertising 

F,E. Patton, Clerk election 

R. J, Merkeley, premium 1870 

iB. Grilbert, premium 1870 

Telegram 

Bxpressage on TurfBegister 

Post Office stamps 

Bxpressage on seed 

Newspapers containing report of proceedings of Board.- 

Bobert Beck's salary for February 

I E. Parker, bridle 

fhittier, Fuller & Co., diploma frames 

A, J. Steiner, premium 1870 

C.W. Clark, one share Union Park stock 

C. W. Clark, one stall at Park 

Bobert Allen, bill 

R Gardner, wood 

iP. Aiken, trees 

Jas. T. Stratton, premium, 1870, $50; trees, $21 

K.S. Carey, one share Union Park stock 

I.Durkin, trimming trees 

f B. Turner, trimming trees 

iN.Hoag's bill 

|obert Beck's salary, March 

feks & Wilson, setting tanks 

fctral Pacific Eailroad Company, four water tanks 



Amount. 



$3,151 54 
5 00 
4 50 

3 50 

84 35 
20 00 

4 00 
100 00 






Ppressage on books 

Fells, Fargo & Co., envelops 

Pstage stamps 

Npital Savings Bank, for $160 currency, at 91J, and paid 
* jssessment to Turf Congress, $80 currency, and new rules, 

% currency— $160 

Francisco Examiner ^ to send circulars .-, 

*etary 's traveling expenses during 1870 

Williamson, Course Clerk, 1870 

*• Hastings, one share Union Park stock 



tmgs, 
28 



50 

00 
00 
00 



25 00 
30 00 



25 

00 



10 00 



00 
00 



1 
1 

150 00 
10 00 
13 50 
50 00 

100 00 

7 00 

78 00 

10 00 

193 25 
71 00 

100 00 

5 00 

19 50 

150 00 

150 00 
16 00 

100 00 

1 00 

3 50 

10 00 

10 00 



146 00 

6 00 

300 00 

25 00 

100 00 
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5aiANSjiM!ai6WB OF TH» 



On what account. 



Amount. 




.BttraH Press, advertising • * 

E. F. Aiken, trees :•••••• 

A. A. Wood, for boxing and watering trees 

Kobert Beck, salary for April 

L K. Hoag, account of salary 

City taxes on Union Park 

Peter Burnes, premium 1870 

A. Steiner, filling diplomas 

A. A. Wood's bill 

Eobert Beckys salary for May 

I. K Hoaff, account salarj^ r***';*V ' 

Central Pacific Eailroad Company, spout and door 

Dr Harkness, one share Union Park stock 

Dr. Cluness, one share Union Park stock 

Post Office bill 

Gleason Brothers' bill ., 

Hunt & Wilson^s bill 

Eobert Beck's salary for June 

A. A. Wood's bill.... 

I N. Hoag, on acco ant salary 

Miss J. N. Andnair, premium 1870............. 

John A. Smith, one share Union Park stock 

Eobert Beck, salary for July...... « 

J. S, Harbison, premium 1870, 

I N. Hoag, on account of salary 

H. H. Pearson, one share Union Park stock 

E, M, Smith, premium 1870 

I. N. Hoag, on account salary........ < 

W. Bacon, carpenter ••••• * 

Dusenbury, carpenter... 

T. Marshall, carpenter 

Todhunter, carpenter • 

A. Keithley, carpenter - 

P. Chatterton, carpenter .-.. 

Insurance on building — 

L N. Hoag, on salary order 

H, Cooksley, masonry • 

I. K Hoag, salary 

Fred. Werner, sixteen stalls at eight dollars .^ 

E. T. Brown, purse No. 1 • • ^ 

E. T. Brown, purse No. 2 - •••• - 

E. T. Brown, purse No. 3 

E. T. Brown, purse No. 4 

E. T. Brown, purse No. 5 

E. T. Brown, purse No. 6 .- 

E. T. Brown, purse Na 7......* 

E. T. Brown, purse No. 8 vr TTJ:* 

E. T. Brown, purse two-year-olds, $100; entraaace.adsd^, ^75 

E. T. Brown, boat purse.... .........* - 

E. T. Brown, purse No. 9 



$ 600 
10 00 

150 «^ 
200 0( 

5 01 
971 



150 01 
100 oi 

@M 
100 N 
100 01 

12 01 
90 61 

90^0(1 
150 .«i 

5&t 
100 # 

3t 
lOOtii 
150 Oil 

511 
100 01 
100 M 

II « 
l^iOl 

2011 

20 » 

20 A 
\A 
U 

201 
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fl T. Brown, purse No. 10... 
ffl T. Bi'own, purse No. 11... 
» T. Brown, purse No. 12... 
« T, Brown, special purse... 
« U Eobertson & Son, feed. 

jjooth & Co., shakes 

I Todhunter, carpenter 

J. Otis, laborer 




01 jjjiin Tenbrook, labor 

JM. Marshall, carpenter 

i;Keathley, policeman, six days 

iiKeathley, laborer 

to»c Galloway, labor, six days 

IT. Howard, labor, six days 

f , J. Eobertson, horse hire 

iimes Casserly, horse hire 

KMcGowan, policeman 

jwiiuel Deal, policeman 

J6htt Wooster, policeman..... 

Ifrg. Jackson, chambermaid 

iDusenberry, carpenter at Park 

Weans Hills Vinicultural Association, premium 

I Chatterton, carpenter 

Is. Carey, labor 

Is. Carey, wood 

filUam Collins, policeman 

Irs. M. Carrington, premium 

Imes Harvey, Marshal 

lEockforth, police 

t.M. Millard, stair keeper 

IH. Holton, stair keeper 

- fclin Staderas, premium 

20* |r8.N. Clark, premium 

20 W tilliam Harron, ticket clerk 

15S» t.T. Crowell, doorkeeper 

f f S k^' Simmons, doorkeeper 

^ae Galloway, labor 

H, Davis, hardware bill 

Johnson, cleaning closet at Park 

Burns, labor 

^ral Pacific Eailroad Company, tank 

' Annie Gerber, premium 

Nickerson, police 

Jefferis' bill 

^«8 Johnson, whitewashing and cleaning Pavilion.- 

"^•Casey's bill 

^^tton, labor at Pavilion... 

W". Whitlock, labor.. 

^8 Conteirs bill 

'^ortas^bill..,..,.. , -...,,. ».... 



$1 
1 



,500 00 

,200 00 

750 00 

50 00 

93 00 

250 00 

110 00 

21 00 

36 00 

124 00 

18 00 

67 00 

18 00 

33 00 

33 00 

24 00 

18 00 

24 00 

24 00 

15 00 

92 00 

20 00 

165 00 

32 50 
42 00 
18 00 

5 00 

33 00 
15 00 
18 00 
18 00 

3 00 
12 00 
30 00 
27 00 
24 00 
27 00 
230 40 
40 00 
10 00 
60 00 

3 00 
18 00 

7 50 
99 00 

4 00 
33 00 

118 00 
62 50 
1§ 88 
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Traijsactions of the 




Jesse Slaughter, labor., 
W. Corsaw, premium. 
A. A. Gurnsey, clerk. 
Mrs. Sago, premium... 
W. C. Buruham, labor.. 
Wells ParffO & Co., marine glass.. 
W. B.' Ludlow, carpenter, $37 50; doorkeeper, $21. 
T. C.May, drayage., 
G. T. Glover, clerk.. 
Frankie Swift, errand boy. 
Mrs. T. L. Chamberlin, premium.. 
J. J. Cass, repairing locks- 
Mass & Co., premium 

A. H. Estill, entry clerk. 
Marysville Standard, advertising., 

F. Foster's bill ;•- 

Tj Lothhammer, music ^ ^ * ., . 

MrrB. F. Aikins, premium, $84; Mrs. E. F. Aikms, pre- 
mium, $17 

O. W. Wallace, gatekeeper.. 
O. C. Wheeler, Jr., labor., 

G. W. Mayberry, labor. 
M. Crome, labor 

B. H. Pomroy, clerk.... 
W. Schaumfieffle's bill. 

C. Honeywell, carpenter.. 
C. L. E^nowles, superintendent carpentering., 

A. Hamberger's bill 

John Tingman, ticket clerk... 
John Isaacs, police... 
Hiram Clock, labor.. 

B. Mills' expenses..., -r^ , x i 

B. Calhoun, one share Union Park stock, 
Phil. Fisher, premium., 

C. F. Eeed, expenses... 
John Calvin, hauling gravel.. 
Samuel Deal, ticket returned., 
P. J. Hopper, advertising. 
S. Dodge, boring well.. 

R Jones, straw 

Henry Heiser, premium., 
W. E. Tolle, police. 

D. Stewart, police.. 
A. Johnson, labor... 
A. H. Cram, engineer.. 

F. Manuel, fireman 

H. S. Crocker & Co., stationery, etc.. 

E. Moore, drayage 

Thomas O'Brian, display flowers.. 
Mrs. S. Sims, premium.. 



^8 ^ *11 & Knaugh, premium. 
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On what account. 



If. S. Frazier, hauling 

tf Crump, watchman 

Tjines Johnson, labor at Pavilion , 

jgQtge Duprey, board of Japanese.. 
1^ Burk, hauling., 



jflnes Anthony & Co., advertising, etc 

j[jg. S. M. Hover, premium 

|S. Beals, hay 

i% Bernard, premium 

6iH. Shear, premium 

idly Becord, advertising, etc 

f.p. Fills, bill posting 

Ifobert Cown, premium 

Hobson & Ayers' bill 

gaeramento Gas Company's bill 

B.H. Quinn's bill 

F.Adams, labor 

fcurth Avenue House, board of Japanese... 

lant & Anderson's bill 

P.A. Espina's account 

iMaillard, premium 

iSchmeiser's bill 

8.H. Baker, diploma 

femes Carolan & Co., truck 

IwHeusen & Huntoon 

f.p. Michener's bill 

ICantwell, clerk 

|.H. Swinerton's bill 

I Burns, premium 

|.E. Nichols' bill 

I Kuttschmitt, premium 

fash, Miller & Co., premium 

|C. Chaimbers' bill 

A. Muiler, premium 

•Sutton, police 

^' Hoag, on account of salary 

'«8tern Union Telegraph Company 

^iu*geon Bros.' bill : 

Sereiver's bill. 



well, Hotchkiss & Co.'s bill.. 

L Dre# & Co., on account 

lend & Terry, lumber 

Clark & Co., premium 

°o^le, premium 

Smith, premium 

Robinson, assistant clerk.... 

[Pimento Beportefs bill 

'r Brew & Ca, balance of bill. 

N'iekeson, premium 



Amount. 



$ 4 00 

40 00 

36 00 

45 
4 

50 

180 

8 

115 

30 

65 

97 
3 

10 
455 
220 00 

14 00 

15 00 
44 00 

514 91 
50 00 



00 
00 
00 
50 
00 
26 
00 
00 
50 
00 
00 
86 



70 

22 

100 

13 



00 
14 
00 
25 



30 00 
79 42 



30 

18 

15 

12 

60 
5 

24 

50 

18 

208 

4 

65 

20 

53 
500 

84 95 

18 00 

30 00 
8 00 
5 00 

24 00 
817 12 
150 00 



00 
76 
00 
50 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
15 
00 
00 
00 
20 
00 
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SJ&ANSACTICaTS OF THB 



On what account. 



James Sunderland, carpenter 

Fred. MacCrelliBh, adveiiiising 

Henderson & Clark, premium • 

F. M. Chapman's bill 

A, S. Grenlaw, premium 

Dewey & Co., advertising * 

Chas. DelL clerk ; 

Miss J. M. Pierce, premium 

Mrs. C. James, premium 

JohnBreuner, premium * 

R. Woods' bill : 

Women's Cooperative Company, premium 

Mrs. Preston's bill 

J. K. Jewell,- premium *' 

A. Meiss, labor 

C. Coyle 

J, S. Williams, police .' 

J. S. Williams, watchman 

W. B. Ready, premium 

James Perry, hauling 

J. C. Sedley, doorkeeper 

Alex. Mackey, premium....... 

Leonard & Cadwalader's bill 

Mrs. Anderson, premium 

Gillig, Mott & Co.'s bill 

Post Office bill .........; 

San Francisco Spirit of the Times, advertising 

Expenditures, as per vouchers 

Premiums paid at Park, as per vouchers 

William Lee, services 

Thomas O'Brien, services 

Daily Bee, advertising 

Benjamin BuUard, Clerk 

Dewey & Co., advertising... 

Eussell & Winterburn's bill 

G. G. McCurdy, services 

Bean & Co., advertising 

George W. Wallace • 

O C.Wheeler, Superintendent 

Mrs, O. C. Wheeler, purses...; 

Dorsoy&Dowry 

J. C. Devine & Co.'s bill 

F. S. Malone's bill...: 

H A. Rawson, premiums ; t 

California Stock and Poultry Association, premium. 

C. Detten, premium • 

Newhall & Culvertson..,. a..— ' 

WeUa, Fargo & Co., freight on fruit ••^— 




Amount. 



40 00 
15 00 
5200 
25 00 



132 ^, |. 0. Terry & Co.'s bill. 



18 00 

3«j 

3 on 

90 00 

12 00 

18 0(1 

15 00 

10 .00 

76 00 

500 

18 011 

14 00 

35 1 

8(i 

27 00 

10 00 

BOOH 

5(» 

401 

af» 
60 i 
50 « 

2,584(111 
1,102 86 



111* 



SxA^ras Aisai^cmtTUBAL. SeciBrr. 



On. what account. 



I T. Brown 

V Music, premium 

iC.B. Paine, livery 

1^ Builder, police 

§ C. Meussdorffer, premium. 



lobert Beck, salaify for August, September, and October.. 

Iliipman & Co.'s bill 

ipje & Co.'s bill , 

IO.H. Krebs' bill 

filliam Corliss' bill 

J.B. Carroll & Co., hay ,[ 

J.Pennery's bill 

fMills, interest on Union Park stock 

|.A, Espina, balance of salary 

|.B. Harris, Entry Clerk 

0. Hoag, salary 

ii. Wood's bill ; 

LK. Bugbey, premium 

fevada lee Company's bill 

filliam Caswell, posting bills 

Ubarles J. Torbett, Clerk ] 

fells, Fargo & Co., freight,., ..,,„, 

luDtington & Hopkins' bill 

iEasselgren & Wilson's bill ; ][ 

liimmit Ice Company's bill 



I L Merrill's bflL. 

EC.; 



Kirk & Co.'s bill 

foeke & Lavenson 

^,.._ . I Ireland's bill 

3,255(|l> ftomas Hall, Clerk 

69 * fclifornia Jewelry Company, medals. 

a (j. Perry, premium 

padwell, stairkeeper , 

|Niekeson, labor 

I Collins, police , 

^' O.Mills & Co., interest 

A. Espina, filling diplomas 

N. Hoag, salary 

^tet Beck, salary 




Total disbursements for 18T1. 
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Amount. 



$500 00 
10 00 
10 00 
18 00 

5 00 
4 00 

450 00 

2 00 
7 37 

179 13 

6 00 
900 00 

51 42 
133 00 

15 00 

65 00 
150 00 
143 50 

70 00 

24 60 

7 00 
30 00 

3 13 

25 38 

10 00 

11 37 
59 50 
10 50 
24 00 

3 00 

30 00 

385 00 

13 00 

18 00 

69 00- 

18 00 

184 83 

139 25 

150 00 

150 00 



$44,191 87 
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Transactions op xh« 



T 



SPEED PROGRAMME -18T1 



MONDAY, SBPTEMBBE 18th. 
First Eacb — Class I. 

^ . T^ TiTn«K-»a+fl- thrpe in five; free for all stallions. Pnm 
^7f "L^ri^naS tot' horse, five hundred dollars; second hors^ 

To tnT:AnSy£^vs;mr^ horse, one hundred and fifty dolla«; 

fourth horse, one hundred dollars. 

Entries, 



; By wliom entered. 



S. B. Whipple...... 

■William Hamilton... 
Singleterry & Boggs.. 
Cornelius Staggs.. 
Feter Goodhue 



P. 0. address. 



Name. 



San Francisco.. 



Princeton 

San Francisco.... 



b. h. Ajax 

b. h. Alexander 

blk.h. Blackbird.,.......^. 

blk. h. Hiram Woodruff. 
s. h. Copperhead.. 



Driver. 



.John McLelland 

John Mackey 

Ban. Dennisoii 

J. W. DriscoB 



Besult. 



2 2 di«. 



Ajax 

Alexander 

Blackbird 

Hiram Woodruff. 1.!!!!. .!!!.! dis. 

Copperhead 

Time— 2:28; 2:32i; 2:54i. 
Judges-Charles F. Keed, S. T. Brewster, Edgar Mills. 



1 1 1 

dis. 
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5y whom entered. 



jlr. Bailey 

Jr. Corbetts 

JoinBoggs. 

Oharles McLaughlin 

p. A. Finnegan 

PenyGrwinnet 

(J. B. Polhemus 



P. O. Address. 



San Francisco.. 



Princeton 

San Jose 

San Francisco.,... 

Santa Clara 



Kame. 



br. g. Surprise 

br. m. Highland Mary... 

gr. m. May Howard 

rn. m. Nell 

s. g. Fred 

m. g. Berkley Boy 

b. c. Forrest..,. 



Driver. 



A. Cummingi 

H.If.Spencw 

Dan. Dennison 

J. B. Hinklo 



» John Gordon. 



Besult. 



Surprise 

Highland Mary !.!!!!!!!!!!".*.!!!!'.!! d*h*2 *9 

May Howard ;;;; J J' f ^ 

Ml , ^'^' ^ ^ 

Fred !!.!!.!!.!!!. 

Berkley Boy 

^''^«* • •'^^^^''^*^3^z;::;::::;;z^^^^^ '2 dis.*'' 



Time—2:36i', 2:34; 2:36i; 2:36f. 



TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 19th. 
First Race— Class III. 



Mnmng Baee^Mile and repeat; free for all three year olds Purae 

lll^J''^7^/n^^^'*''r5^5V^^'*'^'^^^^ ^^^^^^^ ^oll^^^i second horBe! 
w^hundred dollars; third horse, one hundred and twenty-five dollars- 
Wh horse, seventy-five dollars. "^ uoiiars, 



Entries, 



twhom 



entered. 



Second Race — Class II. 

Trotting Bace^mU heats; three in five; in harness; free for all bor8i| 
that have never beaten three minutes. 



He Treat.... 
^•^Singleford... 

"^^Boggs 

•«• Taylor 

^O'Hanipn.... 
' Hall 



P.O. Address. 



San Francisco. 

Colusa 

Princeton .... 

Tehama 

San Jos^ 

San Jos6 



l^ame. 



Age. 



g. c. Gov. Stanford... 
b. c. Captain Jinks- 
Mark Twain 

N"elly Brown 

br. f. ...... ...,.„„ 

Ironclad 



3 yrs.. 
3yrs.. 
3 yrs.. 
3 yrs.. 
3 yrs,. 



Pedigree. 



By Norfolk, dam Fannie 
Hopper. 

By ISlorfolk, dam by 
Belmont. 

By Norfolk, dam Ari- 
adne, hy Belmont. 

By Kifleman, by im- 
ported Sovereign. 

By Norfolk, dam Santa 
Clara, by Owen Dale. 

By Woodburn, dam 
^eggy Einggold. 
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Besult 

Governor Stanford .V.V...V.. 54 

Captain Jinks ,,,[[.,, 2 5 

Mark Twain .*...!........ 4 9 

Nelly Erown..... !!!.!.!!!!*!!! 3 3 

Ironclad 

Time— I'M', I'^h 
: Jt.i^ea^.F.Eeed, John M. Duncan, S. T.Brewster, 



Second Eace— Class IV. 
hundred dollars. 




Geo. Treat 

Geo. A. Johnson., 
Thos. Atchison... 
James Shelton,... 

J. C. Taylor 

Theo. Winters.... 
John Hall 



San Francisco, 



Sacramento.... 



Tehama 

Davisville .... 



hr. c. Oliver Crom- 
well 

b. c, Sheridan 

g, c. Thos. Atchison.. 
I hr.m. Nell Flaherty. 

b. m. 

b. c. Bois d'Arc 

b. m. Alice May 



4yrs. 
4yrs. 

4yrs. 

4yrs. 

4yrs. 

4yrs. 

4yrs. 



By Lodi, dam AnneBe. 
BylSrorfolk,damBoiiBy 

Belle. ^ _.^ 
By Norfolk, dam M 

By Rifleman, by ^ 

mont. 
By Kifleman, by 

ported Sovereign. 
By Norfolk, damj 

erty hy Rifleman. 
By Woodbum, fi 

Peggy BinggoK^ 



Besult. 



Oliver Cromwell. 

Sheridan 

Thos.' Atchison... 
Kell Flaherty.... 



Bois d'Arc... 
Alice May 



6 
2 
5 

1 

3 
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WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBEE 20th. 

First Eace— Class V. 

Trotting Eace-^Mile heats; three in five; in harness: free for all 
horses that have never beaten 2:30. Purse, one thousand dollars- first 
horse, five hundred dollars; second horse, two hundred and fifty dollars- 
third horse, one hundred and fifty dollars; fourth horse, one hundred 
dollars. 

Entries, w. 



By whom entered. 



Mr. Slicer.. 



Wm. Hamilton 

E.M. Skaggs 

Singleterry & Boggs... 

J. H. Miller ^f..... 

JohnBoggs 

John Dickerson 

Peter Goodhue 

Ben. E. Harris 



P. O. Address. 



Name. 



Driver. 



San Francisco , 



Sacramento., 
Princeton .... 
Sacramelito., 



Princeton Mk. g, Jerome. 



b. c. Frank Rhoads, for- 
merly John Conness. 

h. h. Alexander 

b. m. Mary Davis 

blk. h. Blackbird 

b. m. May Fly 



"Woodland.... 



San Francisco., 



b. g. California Bexter.... 

s. h. Copperhead 

b. g. Regulator 



Col. Bickey. 

...John Mackey. 
...H. L. Spencer. 



A. F. Smith. 

..Dan. Dennison, 
......Barney Rice. 



lib 



Hesult. 

Prank Ehoads , ^ ^^^^ 3 2 3 3 

Alexander ..'..... * ' 

Marj Davis ..!...*.........*.'*...!.[ iis 

Jsiackbird 

I^Fiy ^'^i!i*'*;;!!!i!!!!;!;;!;!;;;!;;;;;;;;;: i *i 

Jerome ^ -i o 

California Dexter '.!!.!!! !.!!!!.... ..'....!!!.' 5 4 

Copperhead .!!.!r.!r.r.. dis 

Regulator ..........*.......,.. 4* 5 



1 1 

2 2 
4 5 



5 4 



Time'-FiYBt horse— 2:33; 2:34; 2:33J; 2:34f. 

Second horse— 2:34}; 2:34J; 2:33}; 2:34}. 

i^mas— Dan. Dennison, twenty-five dollars; Earney Eice, five dollars. 



Second Eace— Class VI, 



[tW if ^^ ^a^e— Mile heats; three in five, in harness; free for all horses 

«at have never beaten 2:50. Purse, one thousand dollars; first horse, 

tfil*^^^ , dollars; second horse, two hundred and fifty dollars; third 



ftoi 



2Yme— 1:45J; l:45ij 1:46. 



'Me, one hundred and fifty dollars; fourth horse, one hundred dollars. 
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Transactions op the 
Entries, 



By whom entered. P. O, Address. 



Name. 



0. H.Sissoii 

Samuel Daniels... 
H. L. Spencer.... 
C. B. Polhemus. 



JohnBoggJ 
Charles He 



'cLaughlin.. 



Stockton . 



Ohico 

San Jos6 

San.Jos^ 1^.- 

Princeton ...'K... 
San.Jos^ 



Driver. 



Wk. m. Sisson Girl, for- 

merly Black Nance -fti- -Kyaa. 

b.ff. Dutchman 

br. m. Highland Mary. 

b. c. Forrer^t... •-.•• 

gr. m. May Howard 

xn. m. Nell 



John Gordon, 

Dan. Dennison. 

..J. B.HinHey, 



Besult. 



Sisson Girl 

Dutchman 

Highland Mary 

Forrest 

May Howard 

Nell 



2 2 2 2 

y. '..'...... 3 1 *3l 

dist. 

" 13 11 



:nm.-Firsthc.se-<2:|T|;2^g;2^ 

Second horse— 2:39; Z,61, ^.^v^. 



THUKSDAT, SEPTEMBEE 21st. 
. First Eace— Class YII. 

Pacing i^^c.-Mile heats, ^^^^l,^^^^ 
any other horse which ipay he ^^r^^^^f^'^j^^^^^^^^^^ dollars; first hor6^ 

one hundred dollars, ^^^^.^^ 



By whom entered. P. O. Address. 



Name. 



Driver. 
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Running Eace—Two mile hesits; free for all. Purse, twelve hundred 
dollars; lirst horse, six hundred dollars; second horse, three hundred 
dollars; third horse, two hundred dollars; fourth horse, one hundred 

dollars. 

Entries, 



jy whom entered. 



P. O. Address. 



Treat San Francisco... 

fieo.i^. Johnson...! 



Ihomas Atchison.. ' Sacramento 

Singleterry and 

Funk ! Colusa 

Napa 



Kathan Coombs... 
James Shelton, 



Tehama . 



Name. 



b. c. Oliver Cromwell 
b. c. Sheridan 



g. c. Thos. Atchison. 



b, c. Capt. Jinks 

b. c. Gift 



br. m. Nell Flaherty.. 



4yrs. 
4 yrs. 

4yrs. 



3 yrs. 

3 yrs. 

4 yrs. 



Pedigree. 



By liodi, dam Annette. 
By Norfolk, dam Bonny 

Belle. 
By Norfolk, aam Maiy 

By Norfolk, dam Bel- 
mont. 

By Lodi, dam Ruby by 
Winnebago. 

By Rifleman, dam Jen- 
nie Hall. 




S. C. Bowley 

A. F.Smith 

A. C. St. Johns- 



Longfellow 

Alhany Boy 

Defiance... 



San Francisco... 

Sacramento 

San Jose 



I Pat fa^ 
A ^.Sm* 
^' 



>^^ ie^ 



Besult. 



..3 1 
* 2 5 



2^>n.-Eirst l^orse-2:25; 2:22J; 2:23 

Second horse— 2:27 J; 2.2t», ^^^6, 



Besult, 

Oliver Cromwell 

Sheridan (jjg^* 

Thomas Atchison i { 

Captain Jinks , 

Gift !.!!!!!..!]!!!!!!!!!*!!!! !! [] 

Nell Flaherty [.,\' 2di*s 

lYme— 3:37^; 3:41 J. 



FEIDAY, SEPTEMBEE 22d. 



First Eace — Class IX. 



Trotting Bace — ^Mile heats; three in five; free for all horses that have 
^^er beaten 2:35. Purse, one thousand dollars; first horse, five hun- 
''^d dollars; second horse, two hundred and fifty doHars; third horse, 
^^ hundred and fifty dollars; fourth horse, one hundred dollars. 



Digitized by 



Google 
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Transactions of the 
Entries. 



By whom entered. P. O. Address. 



S, B. Whipple... 
H. Ii. Spencer.... 

John Boggs 

John Dickenson 



Name. 



San I'rancisco. 

San Jos6 

Princeton 

"Woodland 

a.'^le7MrLaugHin...|anJ0B^^^^^^^^^ 

- ■ h. m. Peanuts 

b. m. Lady Slasher....^., 
hlk. h. Hiram Woodruff.. 



. b. h. Ajax 

, h. m. Flora .— 

wr. m. May Howard.. 

Br. g. Banger 

Irn. m. Nell....... 



Driver. 



J. McLellan. 



Dan. Dennison. ' 

Barney Rice.' 

J. B.mnkley. : 



E. M. Skaggs 17^— -n 

Pat Pinnegan San Prancisco 

A.Maillard. San Rafael^ 

C. Staggs San Prancisco 

Peter Goodhue 

J. T. Wilson k-:*— ; 

JohnBoggs* Pnnceton 



s. h. Copperhead.. 

s- m. Coquette... 

g. m, Marysville Queen.. 



fl]tf. Skaggs 

ft^mz:::::::::. 

jjha Pickenson 

jjujamin E. Harris.. 



, ..Mr.EUis, 

...James DriseoU. 



Besult, 



Ajax 

Flora 

May Howard . 
Panger 



12 13 4 



Nell. 

Lady Belle ' '4 3322 

Peanuts '2 12 11 

liady Slasher.. ^.^ 

Hiram Woodruff.... * 5*5 4 5 dig.; 

Copperhead.... ]"' 3 4 5 4 3! 

Coquette , 

Marysville Queen • 

T^me— First hors^-2:36J; 2:36i; 2:40; 2:36^; 2:37i. 

Second horse-2:36i; 2:38i; 2:40i; 2:37J; 2:40|. 

JPmaa-Mr. Finnegan, five dollars; ' Mr. Farrell, five dollars; Dan. Den- 
nison, five dollars. 



Second Eace— Class X. 

five; in harness; free for 



hundred dollars; second horse, four hundred dollars; third horse, t 
hundred doU^s; fourth horse, one hundred dollars. 
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5y whoi 



.m entered. 



, Slicer.. 



Kesidence. 



San Francisco... 

Sacramento 

Princeton 

Sacramento 

Woodland 

San Francisco... 



Kame. 



h. g, Frank Bhoads (for- 
merly John Conness)..... 

h. m. Mary Davis..... 

s. g. Jerome 

b, m. May Fly 

h. g. California Dexter.... 
h. g. Regulator.... 



Driver. 



Colonel Dickey 

H, L. Spencer 

Dan, Dennison 

A. F, Smltk 

Barney Elc« 



Result, 

Jrank Ehoads 2 3 5 1 1 d.h. 1 

jduy Davis ... 

Jerome. 4 4 12 2 d.h, 3 

by Fly 112 3 3 2 2 

California Dexter 3 2 3 4 4 



Eegulator. 



5 5 4 



Kme— First horse: 2:33; 2:33i; 2:32J; 2:30^; 2:33}; 2:331; 2:34}. 
Second horse: 2:34; 2:33f ; 2:32|; 2:30}; 2:33f ; 2:33J. 



SATUEDAY, SEPTEMBEE 23d. 

First Eaoe — Class XI, 

hinning Eace — Three mile heats; free for all. Purse, one thousand 
b hundred dollars; first horse, six hundred dollars; second horse, 
three hundred dollars; third horse, two hundred dollars; fourth horse, 
iitte hundred dollars. 



fywhom entered. 



^ge Treat 

"^♦A. Johnson... 

•fJHiam Cavod.... 

j^jji j«odope Winters, 



P. O. Address. 



San Prancisco. 



Davisville . 

San Jos^.... 



l^ame. 



hr. c. Oliver Crom- 
well 

h. c. Sheridan 



h.c. Pill Box 

b. c. Bois d'Arc 

b. g. Moses Taylor- 



Age. 



4yrs. 
4yrs. 

4yrs. 

4yrs. 



Pedigree. 



By Lodi, dam Annette. 

By Norfolk, dam Bon- 
ny Belle. 

By JSTorfolk, dam Ada 
0. 

By Norfolk, dam Lih- 
erty by Kifleman. 



Besult, 



l^ver Cromwell 1 

.-. dist. 



HBox 

^isd'Arc 

Taylor.. 



Digitized by LnOOQlC 
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Transactions of the 



Second Eace — Class XII. 



V^ifimnn iZace— Mile heats; free for all beaten horses. Purse, seven 
huSeTLf fi^^^^^^ first horse, four hundred dollars; seccd 

horse two hundred dollars; third horse, one hundred dollars; fourth 
horse, fifty dollars. 

Entries. 



By whom entered. 



John Hall 

Theo, Winters.. 



J. 0. Taylor..... 
6. A. Johnson.. 



P. O. Address. 



Name. 



Age. 






Alvarado ... 
Solano Co.. 
Tehama..... 



, 



h. m. Alice May., 
b. c. Bois d^Arc. 



Sheridan.. 



4yrs. 

4yrs. 



4yrs. 



Pedigree. 



By Woodburn, daa. 

Peggy Ringgold. 
By Norfolk, dam I^b. 

erty by Rifleman. 



By Norfolk, dam Bonny 
Belle. 



Besult 



Alice May... 
Bois d'Arc. 



Sheridan.. 



1 '1^' 

2 2 
4.3' 
3... 



Time—VA7i; l:46i. 
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FIRST I>EPARTMENT. 



CLASS I.— THOROUGHBRED HORSES. 



Ixhibitor. 



Kitban Coombs 
litoHall......... 

JdmBoggs 

rib Hall 

John Hall 



Residence. 



Animal, 



Name. 



Premium. 



John Hall 

LD.Maillard.. 
IT.Leet 

S lifciHall 



'^•f Jieo. Winters... 
^ tD. Maillard.. 



^.Winters... 
«^Hall 



nder Ely... 



k 



f? 



i Mint.. 



Whipple... 



Napa 

Alvarado.. 

Colusa 

Alvarado.. 
Alvarado.. 



Alvarado 

San Rafael.... 
Sacramento , 
Alvarado 



Solano ... 

San Ra&el . 



Solano . 



Alvarado.. 



San Francisco, 



Sacramento.... 



/Stallions, 

Best stallion, four years 

old and over 

Best stallion, three years 

old and over. 

Best stallion, two years 

old and over 

Best stallion, one year 

old and over 

Best colt, under one 

year....... « 



Mares, 

Best mare, four years old 

and over, with colt., 
Best mare, four years old 

and over 

Best mare, three years 

old 

Best mare, two years 

old 

Best mare, one year old, 
Best mare colt, under 

one year 



Mcmilies, 

Best thoroughbred sire, 
with not less than ten 
of his colts, all thor- 
oughbred 



San Mateo.. 



Best thoroughbred dam, 
with not less than four 
of her colts, all thor- 
oughbred 

Best stallion, other than 
thoroughbred, with 
not less than ten of 
his colts .., 

Best dam, other than 
thoroughbred, with 
not less than three of 
her colts 

Stallion , 



Lodi 

Norfolk 

Tom Merry. < 

Alic 

Bally 



Peggy Ringgold 
Hennie Farra, 
Fringe 



Abi 

Laura Barnes.- 



Bell.. 



Norfolk. 



Peggy Ringgold 



Alexander . 



..|75 
..$50 
,.$40 
..$30 
..$20 

..$60 
..$50 
.$40 

..$30 

..$25 



.$100 



..$60 



Nelly Bly.- 



..$75 



..$50 



Speculation I Special , silver 

goblet $30 



30 
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Transactions of the 

CLASS II.-HOBSES OF ALL "WOBK. 



Exhibitor. 



Residence. 



Joshua Eeeves... 
B. A. Branton,.. 
W. D. Ashley... 
S. B. Whipple. 

G. W. McWain, 
John Howes 

Alexander Ely.. 
S. B. "Whipple.. 
S. L. Monday .. 



Blacer County 
Solano County 
Stockton .... 
San Mateo.. 



Animal. 



Stallions, 



Kame. 



Premium. 



Best stallion, four years 

old and over 

Best stallion, three years 

old 

Best stallion, two years 

old 

Best stallion, one year 

old 



Chico 

San Francisco 
San Francisco 
San Mateo.. 
Cacheville . 



yihrator 

Tickle MyFancy 

Bismarck. 

Speculation, Jr.. 



Mares, 

Best mare, four years old 
and over, with colt. 



Best mare, four years old 
and over 

Best mare, three years 
old 

Best mare, two years 
old ..♦• 

Best mare, one year old, 



Julia Ann.... 
Lady Grant.. 
Dolly 
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jxhiWtor. 



iDardis.< 



f 

^^, Pember- 
im 



Ada Whipley.. 
Wild Pigeon... 



►...^ 

■•-^Aiel KcCray 

...to 

. t liiKeal 

|3» 

....^ 

.....to 
m 



CLASS in.-GRADED HORSES. 



IMiller.. 



Exhibitor. Residence. 



David Berry 

D. M. Downey... 
J. D. Carr 



Oakland 



Solano County 
Monterey .. 



Animal. 



Best stallion four years 
old and over 



Best stallion three years 
old 

Best stallion two years 
old 



Name. \ PremiuiD.;,T| bnderEly.. 
B. Whipple., 



Henry William- 
son 



Ironclad . 



A. Musick 

Alexander Ely... 



Jas. A. Merritt. 



Sacramento ... 

San Francisco 



C.H. Shear 

S. B. Whipple.. 
O. H. Shear 



Best stallion one year 
old 

Best colt under one year 
old, without reference 
to sex •'• 



Membrinc Pat- 
chen, Jr 



Napa 

Sacramento ... 

San Mateo 

Sacramento .. 



Selkirk. 

No Name . 



Mares* 



Best mare four years old 

and over ••• 

Best mare three years old 
Best mare two years old 
Best mare one year old.. 



Clara Hastings 

Lily Shear 

Dot 

Peggy McGee... 



-I 



K.Shepler.... 
Thomson.. 



Residence. 



Petaluma 

Vallejo ........ 

San Jos^ 

Sacramento .. 

Sacramento*. 
Folsom 



Animal. 



/Stallions, 

Best stallion four years 
old and over 

Best stallion three years 

old...,. 

Best stallion one year old 

Mares, 

Best mare four years old 

and over, with colt 

Best mare three years old 
Best mare two years old- 



Name. 



Ottawa Chief... 



Prince June.. 
Black Sand... 



Eliza 

Julia 

Mignoni., 



Premium. 



,.$40 



..f30 



.140 

..125 • 
.$20 



CLASS V.-ROADSTERS. 



Exhibitor. 



...1911 H Whipple... 
..41ft lua Sessions, 



..JP ferSmith..., 

[.Barnes 

iWhipple... 

[s Denmark, 

'^Donahue... 



Residence. 



Sacramento.... 
San Francisco. 
San Mateo 

San Mateo 

Brooklyn 

Oakland 

San Francisco, 
San Mateo 

Centerville 

Sacramento.... 
San Francisco. 



Animal. 



/Stallions, 

Best stallion, four years 
old and over, with colt 

Best stallion, three years 
old 

Best gelding, four years 
old and over 



Mares. 

Best mare, four years old 
and over 

Best mare, three years 
old 



Roadster stallion.. 
Roadster gelding.. 
Roadster stallion.. 

Roadster stallion.. 
Roadster stallion.. 
Roadster gelding.. 



Name. 



St. Clair 

Gen. Dana.. 

Westfield... 



Lady Blanchard 
Oakland Maid 



Terminus 

Ben. Hancock... 
California Dex- 
ter 

Young Rattler... 

Rattler 

Pat. Malloy 



Premium. 



.$50 
.»40 
..J40 

,.$40 



^4cial I*rem, 

.Silv. cup— f 15 ■ 
.Silv.cup— $15- 

.Silv. cup— $15 
.Silv. cup— $15. 
.Silv.cup-$15 
.Silv. cup — $15 



CLASS VI.— CARRIAGE HORSES. 



thibitor. 



Holcombe 



Residence. 



San Francisco. 



Animal. 



Best matched span, own- 
ed by one person 



Name. 



Bucephalus and 
Prince 



Premium. 



SiLgoblet— $40 
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Transactions ov the 
CLASS VII.-BOABSTEB TEAMS. 



Exhibitor. 



- Tobin,. 



Residence, 



San Francisco. 



Animal. 



Best double team road- 
sters owned and used 
by one person ■ 



Name. 



Premiuin, 



Paddy McGee & 
Brown Mac... 



Sil.goblet-|» 



CLASS VIII.-SADBLB HOBSES. 



Exbibitor. 



Residence. 



Animal. 



A. Musicfe Sacramento.... Best saddle horse.. 



Name. 



Tom Tickle.. 



Premium. 



State Agricultueaii Society. 
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^Exhibitor. 



jj^ Younger 

f B. Cannon... 

0, If. Swezy 

^gmer&Hamill 
a Younger 



Residence. 



San Jose.... 
Solano Co.. 
Marysville.. 
Davisville.. 
San Jos^ .... 



..Finekidlfc 



CLASS IX.-COLTS. 




A. A. Bennett... 

R. M. Briggs 

C. H. Shear 

JohnNeal 

S. B. Whipple... 



Sacramento.... 

Buckeye 

Sacramento.... 
Sacramento.... 
San Mateo 



Best yearling hoi^e colt.. 

Best sucking horse colt... 

Best yearling mare colt... 

Best sucking mare colt... 

Best exhibit oi' not less 
than six colts, of any 
age or sex, owned by 
one person 



White Nose. 
Brick Pomeroy. 
Peggy McGee... 
Flora 



CLASS X.-SWEEPSTAKES. 



Exhibitor. 



Theo. Winters.. 
B. B. Whipple. 



Residence. 



Solano 

San Mateo.. 



Animal. 



Best stallion of any age. 
Best mare of any age 



Name. 



Premwi^v 



Norfolk liVP^'vJltliB 

Harvest Queen... Sil.pitchrfw 



i Younger.. 
e. Younger.. 
B.M. Sparks. 
C. Younger.. 
R. B. Cannon... 



B. Rose.. 



;ip :B.Rose.. 
I. R. Rose.. 



U.Rose.. 

J. R. Rose.. 
^.R. Rose.. 
'.H.Rose.. 
^R. Kose.. 



CLASS XL-JACKS AND MULES. 



Exhibitor. 



T. E. Price...... - 

Thos. Edwards.. 
Thos. Edwards.. 



Residence. 



Hicksville 

Sacramento... 
Sacramento.... 



Animal. 



Best jack 

Best jennet "V 

Best mule, one year old. 






Name. 



Mammoth 
Lady Franklin 
Ean 




San Jos^... 
San Jos^... 
Lincoln .... 
San Jose... 
Solano Co.. 



Animal. 



Durham Bulls, 

Best bull, four years old 

and over 

Best bull, three years old 

and over 

Best bull, two years old 

and over 

Best bull, one year old 

and over 

Best bull calf. 



Name. 



Glencoe . 



Lakeville.. 
Lakeville.. 
Lakeville.. 
Lakeville.. 



Lakeville.. 
Lakeville.. 
Lakeville.. 
Lakeville.. 



Sacramento.... 



Durham Cows» 

Best cow, four years old 

and over 

Best cow, three years old 

and over 

Best cow, two years old 

and over 

Best cow, one year old 

and over 

Best heifer calf.... 



Devon Bulls» 

Best bull, four years old 
and over 

Best bull, three years old 
and over 

Best bull, one year old 
and over 

Best bull calf. 



Devon Cows, 

Best cow, four years old 
and over 

Best cow, three years old 
and over 

Best cow, one year old 
and over 

Best Jtieifer calf. 



Ayrshire Cattle. 

Best cow, one year old 
and over 



Perfection.... 
First Duke 
Yuba 



of 



Bolingbroke.. 
Richmond 



Premium, 



Maggie 

Sprightly 

Maggie Second, 



Mary Stuart.. 
Ella Tenth.... 



Bloomfield...... 

Frank Quarterly 



Red Jacket.. 
Rover , 



Maud Second- 
Mary 



Nelly .. 

Jenny,. 



Flora Mclvor.. 



..J75 
..f40 



..|25 
..|15 



...$50 
...$40 
...$30 



..$25 
..$15 



..$75- 

..$40 

..$25 
..$15 



..$50 

..$40 

..$20 

..$15 



..$20 
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Transactions of the 
CLASS II.-GBADED CATTLE. 



T 



Exhibitor. 



E. Comstock 

Werner & 
Hamill... 



Besidence. 



Animal. 



Robt.Ashbumer 



Tolo County . 

Bavisville 

San Mateo.. 



Bulls, 

Best bull, three years old 
and over 



Kame. 



Billy. 



Best bull, one year old 

and over 

Best bull calf. 



Clark & Cox . 

E. Comstock. 

B. "Williamson... 

R. B. Cannon.... 

Coleman Youn- 
ger 



Sacramento.... 
Yolo County.., 
Sacramento.... 
Solano County 



Fremima^ 



M 



Billy... 
Major . 



San Jose.. 



Clark & Cox 

. Harris 



Ck>w8, 

Best cow, four years old 

and over ...Emma. 

Best cow, three years old 

and over .-^ White Lily.. 

Best cow, two years old 

and over •♦• -L'^y • 

Best cow, one year old 

and over ^ol^y • 



Best herd of any one 
breed, not less than ten, 
owned by any one per- 



Sacramento... 



Graded heifer calf. 



ipat steer and cow. 



Laura . 



Silver cup^l 
iSil. goblet^ 



CLASS III.-CATTLE SWEEPSTAKES. 



Exhibitor. 



G. K. Swezy.. 
G. N. Swezy.. 



Besidence./ 



Marysville .. 
Marysville . 



Animal. 



Best bull of any age or 

Best cow of any age or 
stock 



Kame. 



Eirst Duke of 

Yuba 

Beauty 



PremiaiB' 
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Exhibitor. 



^08 Roberts... 

ginith & Over- 

hiser 

jhos.M'Connell 
j^os Boberts... 

gmith & Over- 
hiser 



Besidence. 



Solano county 

Grayson 

Elk Grove 

Solano County 

Grayson 



Animal. 



Best ram two years old 
and over 



Best ram under two years 

Best three ram lambs 

Best three ewes two years 
old and over 



Best three ewes under 
two years 



Name. 



Bed Leg.. 



Premium, 



,.$30 

.130 

,.$20 



EBENCH MEBINOS. 



Exhibitor, 



William Blaco.. 

William Blaco.. 
William Blaco.. 

Wiliiam Blaco.. 

William Blaco.. 

William Blaco., 



Besidence. 



Centerville 

Centerville 
Centerville 

Centerville 

Centerville 

Centerville 



Animal. 



Name. 



Bams, 
Best ram, two years old 

and over 

Best ram under two years 

Best three ram lambs 

Ewes, 
Best three ewes,two years 

old and over. 

Best three ewes, under 

two years 

Best five ewe lambs 



Premium. 



..$30 
..$20 
..$20 



..$20 

,.$20 

.,$20. 



SILESIAN SHEEP, 



Sil.pitch'r-fl 
Sil.pitcheH 



STOCK SHEEP AND MUTTON. 



Exhibitor. 



Landrum & 
Bogers 



Peter Saxe... 
Peter Saxe.. 

Peter Saxe.. 



Besidence, 



Animal. 



Name. 



Watsonville ... 

Sacramento.... 
Sacramento.... 

Sacramento.... 



Best ram two years old 
and over 

Best ram under two years 

Best three ewes two years 
old and over ..... 

Best three ewes under 
two years 



William Wal- 
lace 

No Name 



preffli"* 



Exhibitor. 



Besidence. 



^bert Beck Sacramento. . . . 



Animal. 



BobertBeck. 



Sacramento.... 



Mams, 
Best ram, two years old 

and over 

Ewes. 

Best three ewes, two years 

old and over 



Name. 



Premium. 



..$20 



Digitized by 
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Teansactions op the 
COTSWOLB SHEEP. 



T 



Exhibitor. 



Residence. 



Peter Saxe... 

Landrum & 
Rogers 

Landrum & 
Rogers ..... 

Landrum & 
Rogers .... 

Peter Saxe .. 

Landrum & 
Rogers.... 



Animal. 



Sacramento.... 

Watsonville ... 
Watson ville... 

Watson ville ... 
Sacramento.... 

Watson ville ... 



Best ram, two years old 
and over 



Name. 



Premiui0^ 



Best ram,under two years 
Best three ram lambs. 



Ewes. 
Best three ewes, two 

year's old and over 

Best three ewes, under 

two years 



Best five ewe lambs.. 



California Chief. 






...ft 

..ft 
...ft 



LEICESTERSHIRE SHEEP. 



Exhibitor. 



Residence. 



Animal. 



Name. 



William Blaco... 
William Blaco... 
William Blaco... 
William Blaco... 
William Blaco... 
William Blaco... 



Oenterville . 
Centerville 
Centerville 
Centerville 
Centerville 
; Centerville 



Bams, 
Best ram, two years old 

and over 

Best ram, under two 

years .-.♦< 

Best three ram lambs. 

Ewes. 
Best three ewes, two 

years and over 

Best three ewes, under 

two years 

Best five ewe lamb?.... 



Premiuai 



CROSS BETWEEN ANY TWO THOROUGHBRED. 



Exhibitor. 



Smith & Over- 
hiser 



Residence. 



Grayson. 



Animal. 



BavvhS, * 

Best ram, under two 
years old (cross between 
Spanish and French 
merino) 



Name. 



Premie""'' 
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Exhibitor. 



jfjg, F.Graham. 

jjrs, P. Graham. 

iff. P. Graham. 
j{f8, F.Graham. 

jirs, P. Graham. 

Ife. P. Graham. 



Residence. 



Elk Grove. 

EUc Grove. 

Elk Grove. 
Elk Grove. 

Elk Grove. 

Elk Grove. 



Animal. 



Best ram^ two years old 

and over ,. 

Best ram under two 

years 

Best three ram lambs... 
Best three ewes, two 

years old and over... 
Best three ewes under 

two years 

Best five ewe lambs 



Name. 



Premium. 



....$15 
....$20 

...fl5 

..,$15 

,...$15 



CROSS WITH COTSWOLD. 



Exhibitor. 



lA. Rawson.. 
lA.Rawson.< 



Residence. 



Tehama . 
Tehama . 



Animal. 



Best ram, two years old 

and pTer 

Five bucks 



Name. 



Premium. 



$20 

Premium re- 
commended. 



SWEEPSTAKES. 



Exhibitor. 



^% Roberts... 
ift08 Roberts... 
Ws Roberts... 



Residence. 



Solano County 
Solano County 
Solano County 



Animal. 



Name. 



Premium. 



Best buck of any age or 
breed 

Best ewe of any age or 
breed 

Best pen of not less than 
five of any age or breed. 



Red Leg.. 



..$30 

..$25" 
..$30 



ANGORA GOATS. 



Bxiibitor. 



^&Gi 



ilmore. 




Residence. 



El Dorado 
County.... 



Watsonville ... 

El Dorado 
County..., 



Animal. 



Best thoroughbred buck. 

Best thoroughbred she 
goat 



Best thoroughbred three 
kids 



Name. 



Sultan IL. 



Pfeiiiium. 



..$30 
..$20 

,.$20 



31 



1 



Digitized by 



Google 
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Teansactions of the 

GBADED GOATS. 



T 



Exhibitor. 



Gilmore 

H. A. Rawson.. 
H. A. Bawson... 
H. A. Eawson, 



Besidence. 



Animal. 



Name. 



Premium. 



El Dorado I , , » , , 

County Best lot of three......... 

Tehama. Best two years old South- 
down ram........-— ;••• 

Tehama Best one year old South- 
down ram •***•:;* 

Tehama Best pen of five South 

down rams 



115 

.|... Special— $30 
Special-$20 



Special— Silver 
goblet— $20 



SWINE. 



Exhibitor. 



Besidence. 



Animal. 



Peter Saxe.. 



Name. 



M. Sprague Sacramento.... ^e^^^^,^^^^^ 

B.S.Thbmpson.N.m Best boar under two 

B. S. Thompson. 

Peter Burns 

B.S.Thompson. 
B.S.Thompson, 
B. S. Thompson 



Napa 

Napa 

Sacramento... 

Napa 

Napa 

T^am iBesTlot' of not less than 

^ six pigs, not less than 



years _ 

Best boar, six months old 

and under one year 

Best breeding sow, two 

years old and over 

Best breeding sow, one 

year old •.r'-'V^ 

Best sow, SIX months old 

and under one year., 
' ', les "' 



Dick 

General Warren 



Premium. 



..$21) 

..$10 



Mary I 

Victoria Second. 



five nor more than ten 

I raonths old --' 

Sacramento.... Berkshire pigs, imported, 



415 
..$10 



..$20 

Special— Silver 
, goblet-$20 



POULTBY. 




Peter Burns 

Peter Bums 

Charles Green 

T. E. Finley, agent 
California Stock 
and Poultry Asso- 
ciation 

T. E. Pinley 

T. E. Pinley 

T. E. Finley 



T. E. Einley.... 
T. E. Pinley.... 
T. E. Finley.... 
T. E. Einley.... 



Sacramento . 
Sacramento . 



Best white or gray Dorkmgs. 

Best Jersey blues 

Best lot of English game 



Best light Brahroas..^.. . . . • • • 
Best two lots of dark Brahmas 
Best two lots of buff Cochms.. 
Best two lots of silver-span- 

ffled Hamburgs^....... 

Best lot of Silver Polish 

Best lot of Golden Polish... 
Best lot of Japan bantams.. 
Best lot of game bantams... 



f^ 

:: ....1^ 

f 

:;; ..|5 
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Exhibitor. 



X. E. Finley.. 

T. E. Finley.. 
T. E. Finley.. 
T. E. Einley.. 
B.Towne 



C.W. Upson... 

Kobert Cowne.. 
Peter Burns 



Besidence. 



Sacramento... 



Article. 



Best lot of golden lace Sea- 
bright bantams 

Best lot of Houdans 

Best lot of partridge Cochins 

Best lot of Bouen ducks 

Best lot of silver-penciled and 
Domini(jues 

Best lot of Crevecoeurs 

Best lot of turkeys 

Best lot of ^eese 

The committee recommend a 
premium of $5 to the exhib 
itor of four pair of Mada- 
gascar rabbits. 



Premium. 



..f5 



SECOND DEPARTMENT. 



MACHINERY, IMPLEMENTS, Etc. 



Exhibitor, 



The Babcock North- 
western Eire Ex- 
tinguishing Co., S. 
O.McDowell,ag»t. 

Pacific Pneumatic 
Gas Co., F. P. 
Howard, agent 

Thomas Day, F. P. 
Howard, agent, 



Besidence. 



I*. Marks and Moli- 

neaux 

^<mes& Hewlett.. 



&.B. Brown 

Nicolas Lumsden.... 

'^•H.Frey,M.D... 



teller & Millard., 

%<S«i & Bodwell, 
^.S.Bowdish, ag't 



San Francisco.. 

San Francisco.. 
San Francisco- 



Article. 



Fire engine and extinguishers 



Premium. 



..Framed diploma^ 



San Francisco. 
Stockton 



Placerville .. 
Sacramento.. 

Sacramento.. 



Franklin 

San Francisco. 



Pneumatic gas machine DipL 

New style opal globes and 
chandeliers, lighted by 
pneumatic gas.... 



>ioma. 



Pacific gas machine 

Portable thrashing machine, 
Wood, Taber & Morse, 
Eastern manufacture , 

Self-generating gasbumers. . . . 

Machine for manufacture of 
screwed boots and shoes . 

Model of Frey's improvement 
on Evans* under-current 
sluices for saving gold and 
quicksilver, for quartz mills 
and surface mines 

Yibrator thrashing machine 
and mounted horsepower... 

" liittle Giant " sweep horse- 
power i 



..Favorable mention. 
Diploma. 



...Diploma. 
►..Diploma. 

...Diploma, 



Diploma. 

..Framed diploma. 



..Diploma. 



Digitized by 



Ljoogle 



y: 



Transactions of the 

MACHINERY, IMPLEMENTS, ETC.-Continued. 



Exhibitor. 



latteson 
liamson 



& Wil- 



&. "Wil- 



fatteson 

liamson .... 

iV. H. Pope 



5aker<fc Hamilton.. 



:)unn & Campbell.. 

3. F. Cook 

B. I". Aiken 

M. S. Bowdish 



Besidence. 



Stockton . 



Stockton . 
Stockton . 



San Fran, and 
Sacramento.. 



Dewey & Co.. 



Article. 



Premium. 



Large chisel cultivator, self- 
sharpening 



Horse hay or grain fork...... 

Graham's broadcast combined 
seeder and cultivator 



San Francisco.. 
Napa City... 
Sacramento. 
San Francisco.. 

San Francisco. 



Nash, Miller & Co... 
F. M. Banous 



Sacramento.. 



Baker & Hamilton... 

J. S. Harbison 

J. S. Harbison 

N. S. W. Parkhurst 

J. G. Anderson 

J. G. Anderson 

J. G. Anderson 

J. G.Anderson 

Iddo Green 

A. S. Hallidie 

A. S. Hallidie 

Thomas B. Park 



..Diploma. 
45. 



..Diploma. 



Sacramento .. 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

San Francisco.. 

Gilroy 

Gilroy 

Gilroy 

Gilroy ...... 

Richmond. 
San Francisco.. 
San Francisco.. 
Downieville.... 



"William Cantelow- 

"VVeichort & Co 

David N. Phelps 



Thomas Orchard 

Thomas Orchard 

G. A. Lloyd...^. 

Williams & Hum- 
phrey — -•; 

Lauf kotter Brothers 

Otis H, Weed & Co.. 

Dr.J. L. Bartlett.... 

I. L. Merrill.. 

•Williams & Hum 
phrey 

Thomas Wheaton... 

Hawley& Co 

M. Barthel 

M. L. Keynolds 



H. H. Hewlett.. 



Combined ** Buckeye '/ re^er 
and mower, Nos. 1 and 2. 
Eastern manufacture 

Iron harrow 

Steam harvester 

Horse com cultivator. .......... 

Challenge feedmill, Cahfor- 
nia manu facture • • 

Phillip's patent spiral corn, 
busker, husks corn from 
stalks, or after it is picked, 

oMi.i«iii^xx.v. Grain separator ,.....-... -—v 

v^pVo Patent gate latch, California 

^""^^^ invention; and regulator, 

• California invention 

San Fran, and 

Buckeye cider mil i 

Beehive 

Italian bees 

Display of scales 

Patent cheese vat 

Curd cutters ■ 

Agitator 

Lactometer 

Butter worker 

Endless wire ropeway 

Patent grip pulley. • 

Double action horizontal ro- 
tary churn (California m- 
vention) 

Churns 

leaping and mowing knives. 

Air pump for preserving Iruit, 
milk, etc 

Well auger 

Post auger 

Gopher trap 



Diploma. 

;|5. 

..Favorable mention, 
45. 



..Diploma and $10. 



, Diploma. 

..Diploma and $5, 



Diploma recommended 



Vacaville 

San Francisco.. 
San Leandro... 



Sacramento . 
Sacramento . 
San Francisco.. 



.,., Diploma. 

* Diploma. 

.Diploma. 

_._ Diploma. 

' Diploma and $10 

Diploma. 

\[ Diploma. 

"*[ Diploma, 

'**. Diploma, 

'.'.!'. r...,. Silver medal, 
....Framed diploma. 



$10 

...Diploma. 
.....|5 



Stockton 

Sacramento..... 

Sacramento 

Stockton 

Sacramento.... 



Stockton 

San Francisco.. 
San Francisco.. 

Pacheco 

Sacramento . 



Stockton . 



Barley forks • 

Stock's patent pump valves... 

Patent carpet sweeper 

Portable gas machine 

Bright Union safety lamp 

Grain draper and header apron 
Buckeye hay and straw cutter 

Clipper mower 

Best farm gate •- 

Imperial wash boiler and ma- 
chine combined 

Williamson's road steamer 
(Thompson's patent) 



Diploma. 

Silver medal. 

Diploma. 

* Diploma. 

Diploma. 

Diploma. 

.*'.! Diploma. 

Diploma. 

'. Silver medal. 



..Diploma. 
..Diploma. 

f!S5 



..Diploma and $5 
..Diploma and $50 
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Exhibitor, 



Hill & Knaugh.. 

Hill & Knaugh 

Hatteson & Wil< 
liamson , 

M.P.Rose 

Myres & Gummow.. 

Matteson & Wil- 
liamson 

G.W.Haines 

W.B. Ready 



Residence. 



Marysville . 
Marysville , 

Stockton .... 
Napa 

Marysville . 



Stockton 

Maine Prairie. 
Sacramento 



Article. 



Two gang plows. . 
Stubble plow 



Plow for general purposes.. 

One-horse plow 

Subsoil gang plow 



Sulky two gang plow.. 

Two gang plow 

Two gang plow 



Premium, 



.$40 

.$10 

.$10 
.$10 



.Special— #30 
..Special— $20 
..Special— $20 



VEHICLES. 



Exhibitor. 



Studebaker Brothers 
Manufacturing Co. 
(Ames & Woolver- 
ton, agents) , 

Ross & Smith 

Waterhouse & Les- 
ter 



W.M.Betts&Co... 



Residence. 



Article. 



Sacramento.. 
Reno 



Sacramento 

San Francisco. 



S. H. Davis. ; Sacramento.... 

Daniel Mason Sacramento.... 

HaiTy Bernard Sacramento.... 

Harry Bernard i Sacramento..... 

Harry Bernard Sacramento 

Harry Bernard Sacramento 

Harry Bernard Sacramento 

P. Craig and son San Francisco. 

Excelsior Power Co. 

of New York (E.! 

Soule, agent) : Sacramento 



Two farm wagons, one thim 
ble skein, and one iron axle. 

Two sulkies (Ross^ patent 
wheel) 



E. Soule Sacramento. 



^ Soule Sacramento, 

ym. B. Ready Sacramento, 

^m. B. Rea^y j Sacramento 

bollard & Carvill..,,. ISan Francisco.. 



Assortment of wagon and car- 
riage material and trim- 
mings ; 

Three sets of side carriage 
springs, one set milk wagon 
springs, one set of Clarence 
springs, five sets of buggy 
springs, one set of sulky 
springs, one set of express 
wagon springs 

One Little Giant carriage',] ack 

One single seat open buggy... 

Five top buggies (two with 

I patent wheels) 

One trotting sulky (weight 
64M pounds). 

One spring market wagon 

One street goods wagon 

Twenty sets of carriage and 
buggy wheels and hubs 

One hearse 



Premium. 



..Diploma. 
..Diploma, 



with 



One anti-friction axle 
metallic balls applied 

One li^ht running gear with 
anti-friction bearing, locust 
hubs, set wheels (locust hubs 
and bent rims), locust felloes 
and planks — wood, Califor- 
nia growth, and all Califor- 
nia make 

Assortment of thimble skeins.. 

One trotting buggy 

Farm wagon 

One two-horse family carriage 



, Diploma. 



. . . . Framed Diploma. 

$5 

Diploma. 



..Silver medal. 

$15 

$5 



$10 

Diploma. 



Diploma recommended 



Diploma. 

........|15 

Diploma. 

,$15 

.. ...Diploma and $30 



Digitized by LjOOQIC 
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Teansactions of the 

VEHICLES— Continued. 



Exhibitor, 



Pollard & Carvill 

Pollard & Carvil^.. 



Kimball Manufac- 
turing Co 

Kimball Manufac- 
turing Co 

Kimbail Manufac« 
turing Co 

McKibben 

Henderson & Clark. 

E. Soule 

Weister & Faighn.. 



Besidence. 



San I'rancisco.. 
San Prancisco.. 



San Prancisco. 

San Prancisco.. 
San Prancisco.. 



San Prancisco.. 
Stockton 



One one-horse family carriage 

Two top buggies •,—•;;•• 

Committee recommend the 

gold medal to Pollard & 

Carvill, 



j Sacramento.. 

Sacramento,. 



Article. 



Premium. 



..Diploma and $25 
..Diploma and $20 



open car- 



Two two-seated 
riages 



Five open buggies 

One case plated ware, consist- 
ing of specimens in plating 
of can-iage tips, etc 

Two patent iron wheelbarrows 

One three-quarter trotting 
wagon 

Parm wagon 

iTop buggy 



.Silver medal. 
..Silver medal. 



..Diploma, 
..Diploma. 



Diploma and $15 

...^15 and silver medal. 
Diploma. 



THIRD DEPARTMENT. 



SILK. 



Exhibitor. 



Edward MuUer.. 



Kersidence. 



Nevada City... 



Article. 



l^est exhibition of the silk 
business, from the mulberry 
tree to cocoon, including 
feeding of the worms, their 
eggs, etc 



Premium. 



450 



PABMCS MADE PEOM CALIPORKIA SILK. 



Exhibitor. 



Edward MuUer.. 

Edward Muller.. 
Joseph Newman. 

Joseph Newman. 

Joseph Newman. 

Joseph Norman, 



Residence. 



Nevada City. 

Nevada City. 
San Jos6 

San Jos€ 

San Jos^ 

San Jos6. 



Article, 



Best pound of reeled silk, 
made in family 

Best sample of cocoons 

Best specimen silk manufac- 
ture, not less than five yards 

Best pound of sewing silk 
made in family 

Best specimen of raw silk 
goods 

Best pair silk stockings 



Premium. 



:«10 

.Honorable mention* 

J20 



.fio 
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Exhibitor. 



Joseph Newman. 
Joseph Newman. 
Joseph Newman, 
Joseph Newman, 

Joseph Newman. 



Mrs. S. A. Sellers.... 

California Silk Man- 
ufacturing Co 

Tobin, Davisson & 
Co 

M. Kraker.. 



Residence. 



San Jos^. 
San Jos6.. 
San Jos4.. 
San Jos^.. 

San Jose.. 



Antioch.. 



San Prancisco.. 



San Prancisco.. 



Sacramento . 



Article. 



Best pair silk gloves 

Best silk shawls 

Best silk cravat 

Best piece of pocket handker- 
chiefs 



For an interesting exhibit of 
the silk business 



For a valuable exhibition of 
raw and sewing silk ........ 



American manufactured silk 

foods — manufactured by 
Jheney Brothers 



Pine disj^lay of gentlemen^s 
and ladies' underclothes and 
furnishing goods 



Premium. 



..$10 

..|20 
..$10 



, m 

Also such honorable 
award as the society 
may see fit. 

Silver medal. 



Special— Silver medal 
and diploma. 



Special— Silver medal 
and diploma. 

Special— Silver medal. 



NEEDLE, WAX AND SHELL WORK, CLOTHING, HATS, CAPS. 



Exhibitor. 



Oakland Mills 

8. Wilzinski & Co.. 

Madam Anna Getz... 
Madam Anna Getz... 
Madam Anna Getz... 
Madam Anna Getz... 
Mrs. A. O. Cook 

Miss Belle Maguire.. 
Mrs. C. Cook... 

Mrs. Carrie E. James 

Mrs, E. M. Skaggs .. 

Mrs. S.Sims 

Mrs. R. W. Murphy 

Mrs. S. Sims 

Mrs. R. W. Murphy 

Mrs, R. W. Murphy 

Mrs. W. C. Barrett.. 

firs. "W. 0. Barrett.. 

Krs. C. Cook 

firs. W. F. Hicks ... 

Srs.W. P.Hicks... 

•^rs.W.F. Hicks... 

^s. Evaline Morris 

VVoman's Coopera- 
tive Union 

Woman's Coopera- 
tive Union 



Residence. 



Oakland 

Sacramento.... 

San Prancisco. 
San Prancisco, 
San Prancisco, 
San Prancisco. 
San Francisco. 

Sacramento.... 
San Francisco. 

Sacramento.... 
Sacramento.... 
Sacramento.... 
Sacramento.... 
Sacramento.... 
Sacramento.... 
Sacramento.... 
Sacramento.... 
Sacramento.... 
San Francisco. 
Sacramento .... 
Sacramento.... 
Sacramento.... 
San Francisco. 

San Prancisco. 

San Prancisco. 



Article. 



Exhibition of jute goods .., 
Best exhibit of gent's and 

boy's clothing 

Wax work flowers 

Group of wax work flowers. 

Wax fruits 

Funeral wreaths 

Wax flowers, wax shells, and 

statuary 

Cross and pond lily, wax ... 
Hair jewelry, fine device of 

hair work, sea moss 

Sea moss 

Hair wreath 

Hair wreath 

Best display of millinery 

Best crochet shawl 

Best velvet bonnet 

Best variety artificial flowers- 
Best silk bonnet 

Best group artificial flowers... 

Best embroidered rug 

Best embroidered chair seat... 

Best embroidered ottoman 

Second best silk embroidery.. 
Best gentlemen^s shirts 



Premium. 



...Silver medal. 



Diploma. 

15 

15 

15 

..Silver medal. 



Silver medal. 

..Special mention. 

....Silver cup— $15 

Napkin ring. 

Silver medal. 

Napkin ring. 

r^o 

• 15 



$5 

^ 

110 

....Napkin ring. 

Diploma, 

$5 



Second best gentlemen's shirts Special. 

Fiile sewing | Special. 



A 



Digitized by 



Google 
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TbANPACTIONS Of !CHB 



NEEDLE "WOBK, SHELIx WOBK, ETC.-^Contmued. 



Exhibitor. 



"Woman's Coopera- 
tive Union....... 

"Woman's Coopera- 
tive Union..... 

Woman's Coopera- 
tive Union 

"Woman's Coopera- 
tive Union 



Residence. 



Article. 



San Francisco. 



Best knit stockings., 



San IFrancisGp..' Second best crochet work.. 
San Francisco.. Best silk embroidery ■ 



Premium. 



Mrs. A. J. Aiken 

Miss J. M. Pierce.... 

Miss J. M. Pierce.... 

Miss Sallie Eussell... 

Miss Anna Gherber,. 

Miss Lizzie Allen 

Miss J. M. Pierce.... 

Mrs. S. P. Chamber- 
lain 

Mrs. M. Lamerkin.., 

Miss Mary E. Han- 
Ion 

Miss Carrie James 

Miss Mary Packard.. 

Miss Mary Goethe.,, 



Mrs. L. A. Cole 

Mrs. B. L. Jones.... 

Mrs. J. H. Carring- 

ton 



San Prancisco..' Best exhibit and* greatest 
number of articles. . . . 

Sacramento I Best tatted collar 

Sacramento Second best tatting^...... 

Sacramento Second best bead work 

Sacramento 'Best chenile work 

Sacramento iLamp stand 

Sacramento Sofa pillow 



Best flower work... 



Best cone work 

Best skeleton leaves.. 



ft 

> Special. 



State Agricultural Society. 

CHIKESE AND JAPANESE GOODS. 
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l0 consideration of the great prospective good that must result to our State and the 
-bole Pacific Coast from the openmg^f the Japan and China trade, this committee would 
rtcommend, as a testimonial of our recognition of this good, that a silver goblet or medal— 
^tb a token ot welcome engraven thereon~be awarded to .each of said exhibitions 



..«5i 



.Diploma and lid 



...... Special. 

. Special-48 
. Speciai-|5 



Sacramento 

Sacramento . 
Sacramento , 

Sacramento .... Best shell work .^ 
Sacramento .... Second best shell work .... 
Santa Barbara..'Best embroidered mcture., ^ 
Sacramento .... Second best embroidered pic- 

j ture 
San Prancisco.. I Best afghan 
Sacramento, 



% 



, .Special — diploma, 



Plorin . 



Model for dress fitting. - 

Best patchwork quilt (log 
cabin) 



Mrs. E. W. Ander- 
son ..... 

Miss Jennie Bradley 

Mrs. S. M. Hoaver... 

Mrs. J. P. Odbert... 

Mrs. A. S. Greenlaw 

Mrs. M. A. Joy 

Mrs .Alexander Mac 
kay ••• 

Mrs. Charles JN. 
Ehodes 

M. Preud 

Mrsr. Asbury & Crase 
Mrs. S. M. Hoaver... 
Mrs. H. T. Lowery... 
Miss J, M. Pierce... 
Mrs. M. liamkin.... 
Miss Sallie Coons.... 

Mrs. R. Jones 

Mrs* J. H. Roberts... 
Mrs. Barney Clark. 
Mrs. T. E. Coleman 



Sacramento.. 
Sacramento.. 
Elk Grove ... 
Sacramento.. 
Sacramento.. 
Sacramento.. 

Sacramento., 



Best silk quilt.,... 

Best white quilt 

Best coverlet : 

Best knit bedspread 

Best hearth rug 

Second best hearth rug 



5est rag carpet.. 



Special!. 

.110] 



Special.: 

.......Diploma,'; 

..Special— diploma, '^ 



..?5 



«*! 

..|5 

?5 

«5, 



Exhibitor. 


Residence. 


Article. 


Premium. 


Chauhy, Masauki & 
Qq 


San Prancisco.. 
Shanghai 


Exhibition of Japanese goods 
Exhibition of Chinese goods. 


Silver goblet— 125 

Silver goblet^25 


p.pij.Magowan... 



SADDLERS^ AND SHOEMAKERS' WARE AND MISCELLANEOUS 

AR TI CLE S . 



Exhibitor. 



/,W.Todd 

J.W. Todd 

lX.Kast 

IX. Kast 

LXKast 

F.X. Kast 

femes Parsons , 

Mie & Kaeding... 



Residence. 



Sacramento. 
San Prancisco.. 

San Francisco.. 

Elk Grove 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Elk Grove 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Knight's liand- 
ing 



Best ornamental needle work 
Shoulder brace corset and 

hoops 

Magic curler 

Best knit stockings 

"Walking dress 

Crochet work 

Skeleton leaves ■ 

Wreath of feather flowers. 

Model of dress fitting 

Tatting tidy and tatting collar 
Hair wreath and seed wreath 

Worsted wreath 



LS, Scranton 

ii5.Mooneyand G. 
A. Lord 



i.H.Mooney.. 
J. K. Wick.... 



...tio 



..Diploma* '• 
..Diplon^^ 



.Special mentjon-.; 
Napkin ring. 

Napkin wo^' 



J L Dodge 

Jgamuels 

t'Reichert 

^'fl-Ouinn 

*A MeussdorfFer... 
*ison & Russel.. 



Sacramento., 
Sacramento., 
San Prancisco.. 
San Prancisco.. 
San Prancisco.. 
San Prancisco.. 

Sacramento 

San Prancisco.. 



San Prancisco. 
San Prancisco.. 
San Prancisco.. 



Article. 



Premium. 



Best pair dressboots. 

Best pair heavy boots 

Best pair gents' dress shoes... 
Best pair ladies' gaiters 
Best ^airladies^ slippers. 



Sacramento.. 



.....Diploffi** j Lit cj, , „ _ 

...Napkin ring. "T^' ^^eplar & Co.. 

Diploma* 

!.*.*.'."!.*Napkin ring. • J. 

Diploma- ^^^^^P^ar & Co.. 



Ashton.. 
'Hue 



Campbell.. 
Campbell.. 

Ijarker... 

^*- Parker..., 
*' Hartley.. 




Sacramento.... 

San Prancisco.. 
Sacramento.. 
Sacramento.. 
Sacramento.. 
San Prancisco.. 

San Prancisco., 



Best display ladies' shoes.. 

Best pair ladies' bootees 

California made rifles. The 
committee consider the dis- 
play the best coming under 
their observation, and re- 
commend 

Rustic window shade 



San Prancisco.. 

Tomales, Ma- 
rin Count J'... 
San Prancisco.. 

San Prancisco.. 

San Prancisco.. 



Sacramento., 
Sacramento,, 
Sacramento., 
Sacramento.. 



Improved gopher and squirrel 
trap 

Improved tuck mark for sew- 
ing machines 

Display of undertakers' goods, 
casket, etc 

Display of buckskin gloves... 

Display of gloves and mittens 

Best display of saddletrees.... 

Best silk hat 

Best soft hat 

Best display of shoemakers 
lasts 

Holt's patent rubber type 
marking wheel or lightning 
printer 

Rubber hand-stamps and New 
Yorkdater , 



...Pramed diploma. 

$5 

13 



..Diploma. 

m 



..Silver medal. 
Diploma. 



...Diploma. 

...Diploma. 

..Diploma. 
..Diploma. 
^3 



sewing 



Dutton's improved harness.,.. 

Best wood pavement on ex- 
hibition 

Patent treadle for 
machine... 

Lamjp-bracket for sewing ma- 
chine 

Best display of saddles 

Best farm harness 

Pleece of fne wool , 

Shoe lasts. 



..|5 
..|5 



.Silver medal. 

Diploma. 

Diploma. 

Diploma. 

Diploma. 



Diploma. 

♦ m 

$10 

..Honorable mention. 
Diploma. 



Digitized by 



Ljoogle 



250 Transactions of the 

FOURTH DEPARTMENT. 

CABINET WARE. 



State Agrioulturai. Society. 

PHILOSOPHICAL INSTEUMENTS, ETC. 
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Exhibitor. 



Exhibitor. 



George E. Phelan.. 



San Erancisco.. 



C. B. Pennington, 
John Breuner. 
John Breuner, 



Besidence. 



Article. 



Best California made billiard 
table, California laurel and 
black walnut, with Eureka 
wire cushions — 

Diamond mahogany hat rack. 

Best dressing bureau. 

Best sofa lounge. 



l.tJhlhom... 
Pillon., 



Hesidence. 



Sacramento.. 



Sacramento.... 
Sacraniento... 

Si=::::=; i=~i;^:;;lS SpS5sv„ 

birdseye redwood, Califor 



Jacob Strahle & Co.. 
Jacob Strahle & Co- 



Jacob Strahle & Co.. 
Jacob Strahle & Co.. 

A. S. Hallidie 

K. P. Langland.. 



San Erancisco.. 



San Erancisco.. 



San Erancisco.. 



nia invention 

Best set bedroom furniture. 
California laurel and birds- 
eye redwood •« 

Best center table, made 9! 
twenty different California 
woods •••♦■ 

Best ladies' work-boxes 



San Erancisco! J Mosaic inlaid floor 



San Erancisco.. 
Sacramento ... 



Cooley& Green.... 
W. J. T. Palmer & 
Co 



Sacramento .. 



San Erancisco.. 



Wood carpet. - 

Black walnut and laurel 
newels, rails, and bannis- 
ters for stairway of State 
Capitol :•* "vv 

CrandalPs patent spring bed. 

Principal school teacher's 
desk 




Article. 



Eor extention sidesticks or 

printer's furniture 

Eor best marine chronometers 



Premium, 



..Diploma. 
..Diploma. 



GLASS, CROCKEEY, STONEWARE, ETC. 



Article. 



Best plaster paris.. 



Premium. 



..Honorable mention. 



Sacramento Best powder DipL 



it & Fletcher. 

y& Brock 

sO'Neil 

, irk & Co 

IClark&Co 

IClark&Co , 

|Clark&Co , 



Sacramento .... 
San Erancisco, 
San Erancisco.. 

Sacramento 

Mormon IsPnd 
San Erancisco.. 



Sacramento .. 
Sacramento .. 
Sacramento .. 
Sacramento,. 



,..Diplo« 



WOODEN WABE. 



Exhibitor. 



Nichols, Ealvey & 
Co 



Best pyramid washing soap 
and powder 

Best lubricators for oiling 
steam cylinders 

Best assortment of sperm, 
chemical wax, solar sperm, 
coach, hotel and solar can- 
dles 

Best paint, manufactured by 
Cal. Chemical Paint Co.... 

Best sample Cal, raised opi 
um and poppy seed 

Best sample cut ^lass, door 
plates, church windows and 
sample stained glass 

Best fire brick 

Best pottery of various kinds 

Best stoneware 

Best drain and flooring tile 
and sewer pipe.....". 



•• Diploma, 

Diploma. 

.Silver medal and dip. 

' Diploma. 

Special— Diploma. 



Diploma. 

$3 

.Silver medal. 
Diploma, 

.....Special— $5 



CHEMICALS. 



> Exhibitor. 



Besidence. 



Article. 



Sacramento.... 



Nichols, Ealvey & ^ 

Co Sacramento 

A. J.' Biglow ! Sherman Isl'nd 

C.'shafer jSacramento 

W C. Palmer San Erancisco.. 

W. E. Palmer San Erancisco 

Pacific Wood Pre- 

serving Company. San Erancisco.. 



Assortment of wooden ware, 

Cal. cedar and pine- 
Best display of wooden ware. 

One bundle basket willow 

Best two oval wine casks 

Best writing desk ■ 

Best school desks 

Display of preserved woods 
1 for various purposes. 




Sweetland 

gweetland 

weetland 

g^eetland 

oveetland 

J^eetland 

o^eetland 

S^eitland 

and 

.., ;i 

5^6 & Da 



Besidence. 



Sacramento . 
Sacramento . 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 



Article. 



Best ivory black 

Best Prussian blue 

Best copal varnish 

Best glue 

Best prussiate of potash 

Best white lead. 

Best lard oil 

Best castor oil 

Best linseed oil 

Best Oriental oil hair dye 

One box borax, from Wads- 
worth, Nevada 



Premium. 



$5 

15 

15 

f5 

$5 

f5 

15 

$10 

$10 

Silver medal. 



..Honorable mention. 



Digitized by 



Google 




State Agricttltttral Society, 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 



Residence. 



Sacramento .... 



Sacramento .. 
Sacramento ., 
Sacramento.. 
Sacramento.. 



J. E. Parker, 
Elworthy & Dupe- 
row 

C. Hunter. 
"W. H. Earl 



Sacramento 
Clyde, Ohio..... 
Sacramento 



, H. bavis Sacramento 



Thoma? H. Selby &1 _ 
\5o San Francisco. 

Thomas'H. Selby &| _, .^^ 
Cq San Francisco. 



Sacramento 

Sacramento 

G. Badger..! San Francisco, 
ih I Sacramento 



Article. 



Best grand piano (manufac- 
tured by Chickering& Co). 

Best square piano (manufac 
turea by Chickering&.Co). 

Best parlor piano (manufac- 
tured by Cnickerinff & Co) 

For Mathushek **Colibri' 
piano 

For fine Derrick & Felgema- 
ker portable pipe organ... 

Reed organ 

Silver flute 

Hallet & Davis' pianos 

Hews' piano 



Best sash holder and lock. 
Best pruning knives. 
Best tin milk cans.... . 

Best display of mechanics 
tools 



John Burns g*^^^^^ •"'•;•*' 

A. Brooks !San Francisco 

G. A. Lloyd..... San Francisco.. 



A. Hunter 

John Ashton 

Yale Lock Manufac- 
turing Co 

A. L. Fish* 



Napa City.. 
San Francisco.. 

San Francisco- 



Five kegs shot 

Best display of plumbers' 
goods and wares 

Best display of horse shoes. 

Champion roller skates..... 

Double action spring door 
hinge 

Variety of mill augurs 

Best harness 



Elworthy & Dupe- 
row 



Goddard & Co.. 



Sacramento Sash holder (California inven- 

tion) ; 

San Francisco.. Cast iron pipes tor gas or 

tical process tor the Metro- 
politan Gas Company 

F. p. Howard, agent San Fra„cisco..|Gate. for gas wa^^^^^^^^^^^ 



.•-D* 



.. J^i^loma tt 
....Diploma! 
.......Dill 



•1 r 



Best display of locks j-- '/VXriMeWel . 

KnowW patent steam pump. Silver^medal fS^mi.. 



(Chapman patent).. 



B. Savage jSan ^rs.'^'^-f^:^,,^^^^'"'^ 

Gillig, Mott & Co 'sacramento.. 

Gillig, Mott & Co Sacramento.. 



R, C.Terry & Co.. 
R. C. Terry & Co.. 

J. G. Covey 



Asphaltum Pipe Co.. 
M.Barthel 



Sacramento.. 

Sacramento.. 



St. John, N. B. 

San Francisco.. 
Pacheco 



...J)tpl 



FIFTH DEPABTMENT. 



CHEESE. 



bibitor. 



Diploma 



French range (Eureka, Cali- 
fornia manufacture) 

Prindal's farmers' cauldron 
and steamer 

Portable hot air furnace 

Best display of kitchen and 
tinware ;v;***l***'* 

Cooking apparatus (Eastern 
manufacture) 

Asphaltum pipe 

Farm gate •♦• 




Residence. 



Petaluma , 



Gilroy . 
Gilroy . 



Article. 



Best cheese under one year 

old 

Best cheese one year and over 

Sweepstakes on cheese — ^for 

the largest and best display 

of cheese 



BUTTER. 



Residence. 



Richland, Sac- 
ramento Co.. 

Sacramento 



Article. 



For best lot ten pounds butter 
in rolls 

Best firkin of butter not less 
than twenty-five pounds, 
and three months old 
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Premium. 



120 

mo 

$10 

..Silver medal. 



Diploma. 

Diploma. 

Diploma. 

.Special mention. 
..Special mention. 



Premium. 



..$10 
..|15 



.Diploma and $20 



Premium. 



..$10 



..$15 



Digitized by 



Google 
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Transactions of the 
BEEAD AND CEREAL FOOD. 



Exhibitor. 



Mrs. J. H. Wolf. 

Mrs. J. H. Wolf. 

Mrs. E. F, Aiken 

Mrs. J. H. Wolf. 



Besidence. 



Brighton 

Brighton 

Sacramento . 
Brighton 



Article. 



Best domestic wheat bread.. 
Best domestic brown bread.. 

Best domestic com bread 

Best biscuit 



Premium, 



State Agriculturaii Society. 



SIXTH DEPARTMENT. 



GEAII^ AND GARDEN SEEDS. 



Exhibitor. 



Residence. 




HONET, CANNED ERUITS, PICKLES, Etc. 



Exhibitor. 



J. S. Harbison.. 



Mrs. E. 
Mrs. J. 
Mrs. E. 
Mrs. E. 
Mrs. G. 
Mrs. E. 
Mrs. E. 
Mrs. E. 
Mrs. J. 
Mrs. E. 
Mrs. E. 
Mrs. E. 



E. Aiken 

P. Odbert.... 

E. Aiken 

E. Aiken 

G. Brown... 

E. Aiken 

E. Aiken 

E. Aiken 

P. Odbert.... 

E. Aiken 

E. Aiken 



Residence. 



Article. 



1 1,. Perkins., 
lOronkite 



h. Gilbert.. 
p,Gabert.. 
Ij.Karkley 



Sherman Isl'd. 
Brighton 



Premium, 



IJ' 



Brighton 

Brighton 

Sacramento 

San Erancisco.. 
ow Sherman IsPd. 



Sacramento.. 

Sacramento .. 
Sacramento .. 
Sacramento .. 
Sacramento.. 
Sacramento .. 
Sacramento .. 
Sacramento .. 
Sacramento .. 
Sacramento .. 
Sacramento.. 
Sacramento .. 



E. Aiken Sacramento 



Mrs. J. P. Odbert.. 



Sacramento 



Mrs. N. Clark.. 



Sacramento .. 



Mrs. J. 

Mrs. J. 
Mrs. E. 
Mrs. N. 
Mrs. N. 
Mrs. N. 
Mrs. N, 
Mrs. N 
Mrs. E. 
Mrs. J. 
Mrs. J. 
Mrs. J. 
Mrs. E, 
Mrs. J. 
Mrs. J, 
Mrs. E 



P. Odbert... 
P. Odbert... 

E. Aiken.... 

Clark 

Clark 

. Clark 

. Clark 

. Clark 

F. Aiken.... 
P, Odbert... 
P. Odbert.., 
P. Odbert.., 

P. Aiken... 

P. Odbert.., 

P. Odbert.. 

. E. Aiken... 



Sacramento 

Sacramento...., 
Sacramento.... 
Sacramento...'! 
Sacramento.... 
Sacramento.... 
Sacramento.... 
Sacramento.... 
Sacramento.... 
Sacramento.... 
Sacramento.... 
Sacramento.... 
Sacramento.... 
Sacramento.... 
Sacramento.... 
Sacramento.... 



Best ten pounds honey and 

beeswax 

Best canned tomatoes 

Best canned blackberries , 

Best canned raspberries 

Best canned peaches 

Best canned pears.... 

Best canned apples 

Best canned qumces 

Best canned cherries.... 

Best canned gooseberries 

Best canned currants 

Best canned grapes 

Largest and best varieties of 

canned fruit ;...; 

Largest and best varieties of 
canned jellies ; 

Largest and best varieties of 
canned preserves 

Best apple jelly 

Best currant jelly 

Best peach jelly 

Best quince jelly... 

Best preserved quinces 

Best preserved peaches 

Best preserved pears 

Best preserved apples 

Best preserved plums 

Best tomato catsup... 

Best cucumber catsup , 

Mushroom catsup 

Best pickled gherkins 

Best pickled peaches , 

Best pickled tomatoes 

Best pickled onions 



h. Bigelow.. 



g Bigelow , 

|. Fisher , 

m Co. Agn- 
taral and Me- 

jnical Society... 

I, Aiken 

iStudarus 

|. Perry 

IPen'^ 

I. Perkins 



.Gilbert iBrighton., 

, 4 lyHyser Sacramento.. 



Perkins., 

Perkins., 

Perkins., 

j. Perkins., 



Sherman Isl'd 

Sherman Isl'd, 
Brighton 



Perkins.. 



Iowa 

Sacramento 

Brighton 

Sherman Isl'd, 
Sherman IsPd. 
Sherman IsFd. 

Sherman Isl'd. 
Sherman Isl'd. 
Sherman Isl'd. 
Sherman Isl'd. 



Sherman Isl'd. 



i Williamson.. 



Sacramento., 



Largest display of grain seed. 
Best two sacks white Tuscan 

wheat 

Best one bushel white corn.. 
Best one bushel early corn,.. 

Best one bale hops 

Best two sacks Surprise oats, 
Best one sack Australian 

wheat , 

Best one sack Little Club 

wheat 

Best one sack Russian barley 
Best one sack yellow com. 



'"}. ^ Williamson.. Sacramento. 

-•1B^ Williamson..: Sacramento 

Williamson.. Sacramento 

^ Williamson.. ' Sacramento 

.Vpremium recom'^ J Williamson.. ' Sacramento ... . 
i rf i^jUianison.. Sacramento.... , 
^ Williamson.. ' Sacramento 

; Williamson .. Sacramento 

' Williamson.. Sacramento 



BACON. 



Exhibitor. 



James Asbury.. 



Residence. 



Woodland.... 



Article. 



Best cured bacon and hams 




Brighton. 
Brighton. 
Brighton. 

Brighton., 

Brighton., 

Brighton.. 

^mberlain... Lincoln 



Sacramento,... 

Sacramento.... 



Best half peck castor oil beans 

Best half dozen watermelons 

Best variety potatoes 

Best variety yellow onions.... 

Best two varieties corn (dry 
and green) 

Best summer squash 

Best variety tomatoes 

Best variety cucumbers 

Eor largest and best variety 
of vegetables raised by one 
exhibitor 

One sack garden peas 

Best variety of pumpkins.. 

Best three green flesh mush- 
melons 

Best half bushel Carolina 
sweet potatoes 

Best half peck white onions 

Best twelve carrots 

Best half peck sweet pepper 
(green) 

Best half peck sweet pepper 

^(dry) , 

Best SIX stalks celery 

Best six Hubbard squash.., 

Best half peck white kidney 
beans. 

Best half peck cucumbers..*... 

Best half peck tomatoes 

Best mammoth pumpkins 

Best half dozen blood red beets 

Best and greatest display of 
melons 

Best and greatest display of 



Best mountain sweet water- 
melon 

Best half dozen sweet corn.... 

Best Australian wheat 

Best sugar beets 

Best assortment tomatoes ...... 
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'Premium. 



..$10 

..|10 

,...|5 
,...$5 
...|5 
...|5 

..|10 

,.|10 
...|5 



..Diploma. 
$5 



..$10 
...$3 



...|5 
..|10 

...f5 
...$3 



..$50 

...$3 
...|5 



....!|S 

,...|5 
,...|3 
,...$3 

....$3 



$3 

13 



,..$2 
,..|2 
,..|3 
,..15 
,..f3 



,,$10 
..$10 

...$2 



..$10 



$5 



Digitized by 



Ljoogle 
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Transactions of the 
FLOWERS. 



Exhibitor. 



F. A. Miller 

F. A.Miller 

Thomas O'Brien 

Dr. J. M.Frey 

Judge E. B.Crocker. 



Residence. 



San Francisco, 

San Francisco 
Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento,... 



Article. 



For the hest display of grow- 
ing flowers 

Best display of cut flowers. 

Choice collection of flowering 
plants ;•• :••♦; 

Display of rare and heautitul 
flowering plants ^ 

Display of rare and choice 
plants and flowers 



Premium. 



-425 



..Silver meda^ 
..Silver medrii 



WINES. 



Exhibitor. 



C. Detton.. 



C. Detton 

J. R. Kickeson 

O. H. V. Association 



C. Detton 

J. R. Nickeson.. 



Residence. 



Stockton 

Stockton 

Lincoln 

Sacramento 

Stockton 

Lincoln 



J. R. Nickeson.... 

B.N. Bugbey 

O.H.V. Association 

J. R. Nickeson 

I?ewell& Culbertson 

B. N. Bugbey 

J, R, Nickeson 

C. G. Carpenter 

Newell & Culbertson 

C. G. Carpenter 

Swan Brewery Co. . . . 
Swan Brewery Co.... 
Schseffer & Walter... 
William Hawkins... 

J.Renz 

Swan Brewery 



Lincoln 

Folsom 

Sacramento.... 
Lincoln......... 



Article. 



Preinium. 



Best white still wine four 

years old..... 

Best white still wine three 



years old 
Best white still wine two years 
old. 



Best white still wine one year 
old.. 



Best red still wine four years 
oTd. 



Best red still wine two years 
old. 



Folsom./. 

Lincoln 

Diamond Sp^gs 



Diamond Sp'gs 
San Francisco- 
San Francisco- 
San Francisco- 
San Francisco- 
Sacramento 

San Francisco., 



Best red wine one year old.., 
Best white sparkling wine-.. 

Best port wine 

Best claret wine 

Best sherry wine 

Best exhibition of wines 

Best brandy one year old.... 
Best brandy two years old- 
Best brandy three years old. 

Best peach brandy 

Best porter 

Best pale ale 

Pipifax bitters 

TJ. S. A. Indian root bitters... 

Dr. Renz's herb bitters 

Best porter, ale, and brown 
stout 



...|10 

...HO 



..|I0 



110 

flO 

-HO 

m 

m 

.p 

110 

|15 



;:;:::::::::::;;: $15 

....Honorable mention. 

Diploma* . 

"**]*"//,* Diplomft' 



..Diploiift 



FRiriTS. 




O. B. Shaw 

A. S. Greenlaw, 

C. W. Hoit 

J. S. Bamber..., 
E. M. Smith 



Sonoma 

Sacramento , 
Sacramento 
Placerville . 
Coloma 



Best twenty varieties apples. 

Best ten varieties apples 

Best twenty varieties pears... 

Best ten varieties pears 

Best ten varieties peaches 



State AanicuLTXiRAL Society. 

FRUITS— Continued. 



Exhibitor. 



Residence. 



Article. 






B W. Gavitt 

J g, Bamber 

EW. Gavitt 

0.' B.Shaw 

J S, Bamber 

A. J. Biglow 

5,N. Bugbey 



B.B. Blowers 

^.S. RnTiyon 

Bobert Williamson. 
J.B. Nickeson 



Placerville 

Placerville 

Placerville 

Sonoma 

Placerville 

Sherman IsPd. 
Folsom 



C.G. Carpenter 

J. S. Bamber 

Mrs. B. F. Aiken..,. 
Hiss F. W. Smith.. 
Mrs. E. F. Aiken-.. 

Mrs. E.F.Aiken-.. 
0. B.Shaw 



E.M. Smith , 

Mrs. J. Lehman.... 
CW.Hoit 



Woodland 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Lincoln 



Diamond Sp'^ 
Placerville*.... 
Sacramento... 
Sacramento-. 
Sacramento... 



Sacramento .< 
Sonoma 



Coloma 

Sacramento... 
Sacramento ... 



Best five varieties peaches-.. 

Best ten varieties plums 

Best five varieties plums 

Best twenty varieties grapes. 

Best ten varieties grapes , 

Best single variety grapes 

Best and greatest varieties 
wine grapes 

Fine exhibit grapes 

Choice table grapes 

Best displav of seedling fruits 

Best general display of fruit, 
embracing best and greatest 
varieties 

General display of fruit 

Best display of dried fruits 

General display of dried fruits 

Best dried tigs 

Best twenty-four pounds rai- 



from 
Bos- 
Lee 



Kit'"'- 



Sonoma 

Sonoma 

Sacramento 



Best dried prunes , 

Best half peck soft shelled 

almonds ... 

Best lemon quince 

Best apple quince 

Best ripe undried fi^s 

Exhibitors of fruits 
Leavenworth, Kas.; 
ton, Massachusetts; 
County, Iowa; Princeton, 
Illinois: Keosauqua, Van 
Buren County, Iowa; Far- 
mer's Club (agricultural 
and horticultural;, Milton, 
Wisconsin; Grand Rapids, 
Michigan; Louisville, Ky.; 
Iowa City, Iowa; Johnson 
County Agricultural and 
Mechanical Society, Iowa 
City, Iowa; Virginia Hor- 
ticultural and Pomological 
Society; Kansas State Ag- 
ricultural Society; Illinois 
State Agricultural Society; 
Rochester, !N". Y.; Marshal 
P. Wilder, Boston, Mass- 
achusetts; Fairfield, Iowa; 
Sou|;h Pass, Illinois; Jones 
County, la.; Cedar County, 
la.; Connecticut Board Ag- 
riculture; Shanghae, China. 

Best oranges 

Best lemons 

Very choice samples of a 
large variety of grapes. 
(This entry, by mistake, 
was not on the committee's 
books, and did not, there- 
fore, claim the attention of 
the committee on fruit).... 
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Premium. 



..$10 

..|20 
-110 
-^0 
..|20 
-^10 



140 

..Diploma. 
..Diploma, 
110 



^100 

-Silver medal. 

^10 

Diploma. 

^10 



..$15 



..$10 



$5 

....Special mention. 
...Special mention. 
,... Special mention. 



..Honorary diploma. 
$5 



-Silver medal. 



33 



Digitized by 



Google 
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Transactions op the 



SEVENTH DEPARTMENT. 



FINE ARTS. 



T 



State .AaMcuLTimAii Socibtt. 
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Exhibitor. 



Besidence. 



D. H. Woods.. 
D. H. Woods.. 



E« Swanwell 

John A. Todd 

Oscar Kaltschmidt.. 
Howard Campion.... 



Sacramento.. 
Sacramento.. 
Sacramento .. 
Sacramento .. 



Oscar Kaltschmidt... 

Harrison Eastman & 

Co 



Article. 



Premium, 



San Erancisco., 
Sacramento .. 



Crane & Curtis.... 
Mrs. "W. E. Brown.. 
.Pacific Business Col- 
lege 



San Francisco- 
San Francisco.. 

San Francisco.. 
Sacramento . 



San Francisco.. 



O. Schrader.. 



Sophia P. Gregory 

(pupil of Espina). 
Mrs. E. C. Bingay... 

C. C. Devine & Bro. 
C. C. Devine & Bro.. 
^ Charles V. Rhodes... 
Pacific Bridge Co. 
I. W. Taber 



P. A. Espina,. 



Best life-size photograph in 
oil ••» 

Best portrait painting in oil,, 
by California artist .•• 

Best landscape painting in oil, 
by California artist • • 

Best specimens of uncolored 
photographs r-r:*"* 

Best specimen fruit pamtm^. 

Best specimen of California 
landscape in oil, by Califor- 
nia artist .;•♦•; 

Best exhibition of paintings. 

Best fancy paintings in water 

colors 

Best wood engraving .. 

Best porcelain paintmg 



Sacramento.. 



....ISO 



..416 



.Diploma and 1^ 



Sacramento .. 
Sacramento . 



Best specimens of penman- 
ship •• 

Best specimens crayon draw- 
ing ' 



Sacramento .. 
Sacramento .. 
Sacramento. 

Oakland 

San Francisco^.. 



Sacramento.. 



Arnold Bradford... 
John Allen.......... 

Mrs. A. E. Wood.... 

W. C. Butler 



F.Marriott 

John Nehrbass.. 



Henry Fisher.... 
Robert Cowne.. 



..Diplomi 
..Diploma. 
..Diploma 



..$ 



Best specimens pen drawing. 

Best specimens pencil draw- 
ing 

Best sculpture 

Best collection of marble work 

Carving on wood 

Best model bridge ....- 

Display of large and very fine 
plain photographs 

Best display of pen drawing 
and ornamental penman- 
ship 



....120 



..DiploffiJ^ 
..DiploD* 



..Silver in* 



Sacramento Crayon drawing, by a boy 

San Francisco.. Stone seal engraving 

San Francisco... Ivory type .- .♦ •••; 

San Francisco.. I Best display of wood engrav- 

I ing 

San Francisco,,! Ca^^/077l^a Mail Bag 

Sacramento ...... Statuette and mining scene m 

confectionery 

Sacramento ' Cases fine c<^n/^ctionery 

Sacramento.. 



Silver medal recom- 
mended. 

DiploBi"- 

"Z'. Silver meda^ 

"* Silver meda^ 



.,Diploffl«- 



Buckley & Strong... 



Merced . 



F. Foster 

H. Wachhorst.. 



Sacramento .... 
Sacramento .... 



Samples ramie plant and fiber 
in different stages ....... 

Samples California raised cot- 
ton, being sample of large 
quantity produced this sea- 
son 

Book binding , 

Splendid display of jeweler's 
goods, 



Special--Diplo«;»; 
Snecial-Dipl^"^** 



.Special- 



Special^Silver »»«*'• 



REPOETS OF SPECIAL COMMITTEES. 



MUSICAL mSTEUMENTS- 

Sacramento, September 26th, 1871. 

,fo the Officers of Calif ornia State Agricultural Society: 

The committee appointed to examine musical instruments report as 
follows: 

We find on exhibition one grand piano, one square grand, and one 
jarlor square, manufactured by Chiekering & Sons, Boston, and exhib- 
ited by L. K. Hammer, agent; one grand piano, one square grand, and 
two parlor squares, manufactured by Haliet & Davis, Boston, exhibited 
iy W. Gr. Badger, agent; one grand square piano and one colibri, 
manufactured by Mathushek; two parlor gems, manufactured by Mar- 
«liall & Mendenhall; one portable pipe organ, manufactured by Derrick 
ftPelgemaker; one reed organ and one silver flute, exhibited by John 
I. Cooper, agent; one parlor square piano, manufactured by George 
Hews, Boston, and exhibited by E. C. Marsh, agent. 

On examination the committee have awarded first premium to L. K. 
Eammer for best grand piano, best grand square, and best parlor piano, 
exhibited by him and manufactured by Chiekering & Sons, Boston. 

They would also recommend that a special premium be awarded to 
John F. Cooper for his Mathushek colibri piano, which to all intents 
Mid purposes answers 'the requirements of a boudoir piano. They also 
iecommend a special premium for his very fine Derrick, Felgemaker & 
Co.'s portable pipe organ. The reed organ and silver flute exhibited by 
!iim deserve special mention. 

The fine display of Haliet & Davis pianos exhibited by W. G. Badger 
We also deserving of special mention. As is also the piano made by 
fi^orge Hews, Boston, and exhibited by E. C. Marsh, agent. 



EespectfuUy submitted, 



GEO. J. GEE, 

JOHN McNeill, 

a W. WALLACE, 
JOHN N. TUEPIN. 



BABCOCK FIBE EXTINGUISHBE. 

Sacramento, August 22d, 1871. 

|^6j the undersigned, having been appointed a special committee of 
?|^ California State Agricultural Society to witness a trial of the Bab- 
^^ Fire Extinguisher, and report upon its merits, respectfully submit 
'^^ following: 
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The fire was composed of a pyramid of thirteen pitch pme tar barrel, 
with shavings in each, the whole thoroughly saturated with coal oil, 
making the most inflammable pile of material that could be devised foi 
the teit; the match was then applied, and after the whole mass was 
completely enveloped in flames and intensely hot, the word was given to 
apply the stream, when in an incredible short space of time— say three 
and a half minutes-the fire was completely extinguished 

This satisfactory test has given us perfect confidence m the capability 
of the machine as a fire extinguisher, and wo cheerfully recommend i^ 
to the public, and that a premium be awarded. 

G. SCHMEI^EE, 
Chief Engineer Sacramento Fire Department. 
JUSTIN GATES, 

Wholesale Druggist. 
W. A. KIRBY, 
Exempt Sacramento Fire Department. ''. 



THE SAL WAY PEACH. 



of the 



Your special committee appointed to examine specimens 
"Sal way Peach," a special entry by B. F. Aiken, Sacramento, beg leavs^ 

to report as follows: . ■, « -u^^u^j i. 

This is a large yellow freestone peach, imported from England m. 
eighteen hundred and sixty-four, by the late Isaac Pullen, Esqnire, of 
Hightstown, New Jersey; introduced into Ca iforma by Edward P 
Aiken, proprietor of Glen Gardens, Sacramento, m eighteen h^J^f «<lfj 
sixty-eight; and fruited ibr the first time in the year eighteen hundreil, 

""^Jamls Alexander Fulton, in his new work on peach culture, describei 
it as follows: 

"It is a large peach, of very great beauty and good quality, nearly 
round, with suiure well defined towards the apex; terminal powt d», 
tinct. Its distinctive virtue, however, is its 1**^ ripening--8everfllg, 
after the Smock, which has heretofore been considered our latest variei;-, 
of freestone peaches." ^ 

The specimens consist of a box, and branches loaded with frni^ W^ 
jely ripe enough to show their color or give their flavor and texi j 
, . . I „ ^ V „° rv.«,u+«» v>r,w«vAr hftlifive that the description qaov^^ 
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scarce 



correctly. Your committee, however, believe that the description quo 

above is fully sustained in this exhibit,^nd that \^^ *^^^^ ^l^.L^^^^^^^ .. ............ . 

this locality is from the twcDtieth of September to Octobe^^ btifically demonstrated ' 

The character of the wood and foliage indicates i^^rdiness ana ^ ., ^^^ j building on thi 
parative freedom from curl leaf. We believe that it is ^J^^^ le Society, delivered by 
Bition to our list of fruits and worthy of the attention of tree pia^i .^. jj^^^^^/' ^ 

J. S. HARBISON, 

A, P, SMITH, ^^^^^ 

EGBERT WILLIAMSOJM, 

Vr. H. NASH. 



Sacramento, September 23d, 1871. 
fa the President and Directors of the State Board of Agriculture: 

Gentlemen: Your special committee have examined the specimens of 
ffood, preserved and unpreserved, decayed and sound, etc, exhibited by 
tbe "Pacific Wood Preserving Company," of San Francisco, the details 
(if which are sot forth in the accompanying catalogue issued by the 
company, and beg leave to report as folio ws: 

fencing — The fences in common use in this State are made with red- 
wood posts and Puget Sound lir boards. The posts are riven, being 
jelected from such portions of the tree as split the easiest, viz: the top 
j0d branches. Such of the butt cuts of redwood timber as will retain 
ill or nearly all of their original moisture will not decay; but this is 
not the case with the lighter and dry portions of the tree, such as are 
riven into fencing and railroad ties. Fence posts should certainly ail 
be "preserved" for economy's sake, and the durability of the boards 
would also be greatly increased, though this is obviously less important. 

Fami Dwellings and Granaries — The foundations of these should all 
||e "preserved" — not only to prevent dry rot or decay of any kind, but 
tjifiecure immunity against vermin and insects, nearly all of which are 
jffipelled by the hydro-carbon vapor absorbed into the preserved wood, 
Jarm Wagons and Agricultural Implements would be far more durable 
Isubjected to the preserving process, which is one of the most effective 
means known of preventing decay and shrinkage of the wood from the 
ijon. 

Jhe Wood Preserving Company have exhibited interesting specimens 
« the efficacy of their process in resisting the ravages of the toredo 
^ lis or marine worm, so destructive to piles and all harbor construc- 
fions. Though the recommendation of the best materials for harbor 
tod coast work devolves upon the Chamber of Commerce and Board of 
Igiueers, it is of interest to the State from its relations to the consump- 
|n of timber and the preservation of forests on this coast. Indeed, it 
i|ifrom a conviction of the importance of making the consumption and 
Induction of timber moi'e nearly equal that your committee base their 
^ommendation of this wood preserving process. In Europe stringent 
TO^ laws are ibund necessary to prevent the drying up of streams and 
To increase the durability of timber is equivalent to an increase 
ij, ^W^y? ^lid is consequently a question of public if not political econ- 

Sy* We are of the opinion that all public structures for local or State 

S) or whenever public money is expended and wood the material 

Pkyed in construction, should be built with a recognition of the 

value of this process. The application of 

^ this coast is referred to in the annual address 

Society, delivered by the Honorable T. G. Phelps, on the twen- 

instant. 

^L^ therefore cordially recommend a special gold medal to the " Pacific 

^^i Preserving Company '* for theit meritorious exhibition of articles 

^^Ik could not be classed under your catalogue. 



. concur: 



EZRA S. CARR. 
W, WADSWORTH. 
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CLAIMS FOR THE GOLD MEDAL FOR 1871. 



FIRST DEPARTMENT. 

CATTLE. 
San Josi, Campobnia, December 20th, 187L 

To the Cmmittee appointed on awards of Gold Medals of the State A^ri. 
cultural Society in the first department: 



year 



calves I will now state the number of premiums awarded to my stock 
Sfihe different fairs last^Fall, beginning at t^^^Y^f^^J^:^' 



Lake for the best three year old fo^; Lady Belie, best one yea 
heifer; Helen for the best heifer cdf; *^^,rcTarTvS?lgr^eilS 
?Sr:Sitrd r^eChead-^U'e^Ss w^alSws^ « 
best bun four years old and upwards; Sprig^tlj ^^^^ *1^%P: tXS 
three years old and upwards, although she had *» con^P«t« ^'tS 
cows- S also took the sweep'stakes premium for all ages and b^». 
Smond for the best bull calf; Jeannie f^^ *he XJex^er c^ , 
also the nremium for the best herd. At the Stockton 
received 
stakes; Sprightly 
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tCP^iurfor^he" best four y^ar old bull, and also for aw.J 
3nriihtly for the best cow three years old and upwards,^^ 

lite 
the 
iwa 
; B 
^ >rig 

cowr Mary Stuart, the best one year old 



also, the premium for 



At the SI 

Gleneoe, tue oest lour yeai v/^v^ u^.., rr;;"";;"' r,... ^.i^-ge year 
Maggie, the best four year old cow; Sprigbtly, the best three y 
r:-5?i»r„«„ o+.,<.T.+ +1,A h<^«t. one vear old heiter and the preiu* 



heifer; Comet, special Pf^'^'^'^v^'^^' ^'^^Xr/hTfonow ne premiu^ 
At the State Fair at Sacramento I -« --tlt^/S^fi'bull e^i 



the best four year 



the best herd of any "breed not less than tf .Jf ^A^.^f -^Sg b' 
also made a draw for two other premmms, the first tor J^a" ^^ 

ComerS^light, and Bolingbroke, ^^e l^^^^A^lTc^ufdTnSefol 
' - _ to . ' .„ rpjj^ committee disagreed and cailea m ^^^ ^ .. 



TTflmill of Davisvilie. xn© cumuuuu^o v*io«-g>*^v- x^^ roii 

SaCaid he awarded to Bolingbroke. The other was my twojo 
Sprikhtly, three years old, Mary Stuart, one year o^d, and m 
teyi Wy,f V^ears old..^ This wa^s for ^sweepst^^^^^^^^^ 

and for any br«0a. 



r years oiu. j-uao vv«o xvx ^.. — ^ 

Th© committee again disagreed ana 



fourth man, and he gave the premium to Beauty. This shows that the 
^^joipetition was strong, and, further, that when the Judges had made 
flp their minds there was no compromise. 

The Fairs at San Francisco, San Jose, and Stockton would have done 
credit to any country much older than this, but the grand exhibition 
cttlmiii^*^^ at the State Fair. In addition to much of the stock shown 
jt the Fairs mentioned — Mr. Moses Wick, of Butte, with sixteen head; 
J. M. Sparks, of Lincoln, ten head; Jesse Carr, of Monterey, eight 
jiead; Peter Saxe, ten head; E. B. Cameron, of Solano, ten head — ail 
those mentioned above had been recently imported from Ohio, Missouri, 
Illinois, and Kentucky, by men of experience, for their own use, and, it 
ifl said, selected out of the best herds in those States. In addition to 
these, G. !N". Swezy, of Marysville, ten head; Werner & Ha mil, of Davis- 
viUe, two yearling bulls, also imported; Eobert Ashburner, of San 
Mateo, sixteen head; Br. Holden, of Stockton, one aged bull; S. B. 
Whipple, two young bulls; Smith & Cox, of Sacramento, one three year 
old bull; W. F. Overhiser, of Stockton, fourteen head; John Brewster, 
p£ Gait Station, one fine three year old bull. All of these were thor- 
"^oaghbred Durham. Then comes J. E, Eose, of Petaluma, with a herd 
of Devons, as finished in form and color as can be shown by any breeder 
m the United States of that breed of cattle. It is due to the gentlemen 
Ijabpve named to say that each and every one of them made a splendid 
j^hibition; not that each animal shown was faultless, but that each 
'Jiowed some superior cattle, and should all have their full meed of praise 
%v helping to make the Fair such a grand success. I will here mention 
iiome that I think could not be excelled by any stock from any country. 
J. will begin with the exhibit of G. N. Swezy (who did good service in 
ffraveling with me among the stock men of the State to induce them to 

Bring their stock to the State Fair) — "Kate Dunn" and "Beauty." 
hey may have equals, but no superiors. His young cattle looked well, 
|nd to his credit he had them in a finished condition. Then I will men- 
ion "Heroine," "Bell Eepublic," and also " Glen wood," belonging to 
M. Wick, of Butte. They are splendid specimens of the Durham 
ick, but not in that high culture they ought to have been. Werner & 
.mirs yearling bull " Bolingbroke " is among the finest of his age. I 
tention these because they filled my notion in foi'm and color — not that 
iey were better than some others that were shown. There were 
ety-two head of Durham, ekven Devons, a few Ayrshires and nine- 
n graded — making about one hundred and thirty. In my opinion 
ese ninety-two head cannot be beaten at any Fairs in the United 
ites, I was awarded six premiums— some of the most important — at 
State Fair, for the best bull, the best cow, the best three year old 
jW, the best one year old heifer, the best bull calf, and the best herd, 
claim that I have produced evidence enough to entitle my exhibition of 
toam stock to the gold medal, providing you think the cattle was the 
It on exhibition in that department; but you may incline to think 
latthe horse department made the best exhibition. Well, in numbers 
fy had a little over half. I admit in every class of stock the exhibi- 
fi was good. In the horse department it, was more than good. Some 
the horses shown have a national reputation, and deservedly so — 
|>Wgh in numbers there were but few of that class. I think that the 
itle greatly predominate in the aggregate over all other classes of 
M, in their wonderful size and finished form. Now, if you are in 
l^bt as to how you ought to award the gold medal from the successful 
Mbition in each class of stock, and are forced to give some considera- 
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tion 88 to the true value of each class of stock to the hnman family t, 
sustain life-or in plain words, to furnish food and the necessanes as.wfeir 
as the luxuries for all the human family, the cattle must get the inedaL 
I think it will only be necessary to call your attention to a few fact, 
to prove this. Beef, butter, cheese, cream, and milk go into the cob. 
suniption, in whole or in part, in every family throughout the Christiaa 
world Take your wealthy man, deprive him of the produce ot the eo»^ 
what he terms the real luxuries of liie, and what would supply its place*, 
would the horse, sheep, or in fact any other or all other stock? The^ 
would not. Then come down to a poor man with a iamily— give him , 
cow, and there is food to raise his children on— and that ot the best 
The truth is, that more poor families are kept from poverty and suffer, 
insr bvthe produce of the cow, than from any other one source, and 
sometimes, than from all others. Here I have only mentioned a few of 
the benefits of the cow. Just take, for instance, the item of leather- 
what an amount of trade it produces in a single year— what comforteH 
gives, and how universally it is used and in a variety oi ways. Tbeh 
the tallow is used for many valuable purposes. Even the bones horji, 
and hoofs are valuable. Now look back through these various channel, 
and see their magnitude. Beef feeding its millions, rich and poor feart. 
in- upon it. The same to be said of cheese, butter, cream and mitt; 
the rich using them and esteeming them a great luxury; the poor nm 
taking great care of his cow from the fact that she gives more and 
bette? food for his wife and little ones than ten times the amount «>. 
vested in anything else. Now let me ask you to look at this mate 
through all its bearings in reference to the hunaan family. Can m 
compute the amount it produces in money in a single year even in the 
United States, let alone'^the world? This is only the cash viewjrf 
the matter. Now if you will make an attempt to estimate the WeM- 
in<r8 it produces to mankind in the matter of food to sustain liM 
luxuries and in the real comforts, they swell up in magnitude until the 
mind becomes wearied. Now I ask is there any other single classrf 
stock that would begin to supply their place. You can have b^toj 
answer-that is no. Then cattle should have the prelerence FnJ 
because they made the best /exhibition; secondly, beeaiise they »« 
worth more to man; and lastly, as I made the best exhibition mthat 
department I ought to have the gold medal awarded to my stock. 

There is another interesting view to be taken ot this subject. J^ooe 
at the nations of the earth and contrast them. Take those tha* "jf ;g. 
greatest quantity of beef, and at a single glance yon can see their sapw 
ority, physically and intellectually. Look at the beet eating Bng» 
What nation in Europe, or elsewhero, are their equals in eveijtnn^ 
that go to make up the elements of a great people. Cooped up o- 
small island, their commerce extends to every part of the earth, to 
sails whiten every ocean. It is an old saying that "B^^on lules^ 
waves." Her soldiers have fought in every clime, and bave conq'«^ 
in nearly every instance. Their only failure was when she att^ckea ^^ 
Yankee nation. It took a second trial to convince them that ^e were^ 
beef eating people ourselves. What has their intellect, iDanstrj, 
eSerprise'done for themselves and the world? Look at their maunf; 
tories of every kind— railroads, great public improvements; tneir ^ 
capital meandering through every clime, entering into every Porsw^ 
life; their language is fast becoming universal. I contend tnav^ 
nations of the earth are superior to each other in propoWion w 
diflference of beef consumed. 
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,. I think it will be admitted that the Americans are the first nation of 
i^ world, the English next, Germans next, French next; these four 
jijtions are the superiors of all other nations — if the French had been 
,l)eef eaters in place of horse eaters they would have been the masters 
jf the Prussians. There can be but one opinion, and that is in favor of 
,||ie nation that consumes the greatest quantity of beef. Beef being 
the most nutrieious meat known to man, producing a larger frame, more 
jinscle, less disease, betier health, longer life. These give vigor and 
^shness to the intellect. I eomo to the conclusion that beef has had 
,ianch to do in making great men and nations. Much could be said 
,f the horse, his splendid appearance, his grand speed on the turf, but 
these are but" fancy; the two-twenty or the sevcn-nineteen and a half 
(does not make bread for the poor, and greatly tends to idleness if not to 
:iomething worse; while on the contrary — breeding of cattle leads to 
industry, produces food for man, has no immoral tendency, keeps young 
men out of town, away from the snares of the world, gives them indus- 
itnous and frugal habits — taken in all its branches one of the most use- 
fel occupations in life. One more thought and I am done. In all my 
icquaintance through life I have observed that the man who gives strict 
ittention to cattle has done well, and more especially in this country. 
Jfony large fortunes have been made and all have done well. While on 
&o contrary, if horsemen have made fortunes they are exceptions to the 
tale. 

Most respectfully, your obedient servant, 

COLEMAN YOUNGER. 



SECOND DEPARTMENT. 



}. CARRIAGES AND WAGONS. 

J, Statement of H. M. Bernard, of Sacramento. 

r« the Honorable Oommittee on Gold Medal: 

•■'Sbntlemen : I submit the following claim for the gold medal in the 
'fcond department. I commenced carriage and light wagon work in 
"is city nearly twenty years ago, and although nearly discouraged 
*fny times by so very many Eastern buggies and carriages being 
Wipped to this market by capitalists, I still kept on contending with 
l^tti, inch for inch, and today there is not one fiftieth part of the car- 
••ges and buggies imported that were fifteen years ago. Although my 
W'tal was limited indeed, I invested every dollar in the business and 
't thousands of dollars worth of work every year, giving employ^ 
>t to quite a number of hands and saving thousands of dollars to the 
*e every year, in keeping the money among our own merchants and 
"Wtoies. My work has earned a reputation for itself, f6r style and 
*Jlity, second to none in the State, and superior to any that can be 
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imDorted. When the State Pair was first organized m this city I ^^ 
ZTS^Ss supporters, and exhibited my own manufacture of carnages, 
waeons hubs, and wheels from year to year, until to-day I can boast of 
Sfv-two premiums, taken at the State Fair; also the first premium ^ 
StSrk%t the Mechanics' Fair held in San Francisco in eighteen 
hindrld aid fifty-seven. I also went to the upper District Fairs yith 
mycaSages and^ wagons, showing the people of the country what ,. 
S^lddoin Sacramento in the manufacturing line. Both at Chicoand 
Xrvsville I have been well rewarded for making a display at theit 
S by disposing of my work and receiving twenty first premin^e^ 
besSs sevSorders for work. This makes total premiums receive 
from the different Fairs held in the State for my own manufacture sixty. 
thr?e besides the gold medal of eighteen hundred and sixty-nine. I 
reS'toThe books of the above societies to bear me out in this stel^ 

"" Gentlemen, I exhibited at the last State Fair, of my own ma^ufact^ 
the following articles: One fine family carriage of the latest patterj; 
one farmlr's fomily carriage; six top buggies, of different styles and p* 
terns Tne light track sulky, weighing sixty-four and three-fonrtj, 
bounds one spring market wagon; one street goods wagon; also, twenty 
Lts of wWtehickiy carriage and .wagon whees, entered for premm^ 

but for want of room in the Pavilion I had to place them outside where 
I exMbited fifty sets, making a prominent ^^f^J^J^'^^^^'^k 
they were shown without paint. Cash value of my exhibit, seven 
thniisand one hundred and fifty-five dollars. , • • .i 

I clSto have taken more premiums than any other mechanic in e 
State Td to have done more towards stopping imported carnage wor 
to 4is State" than any mechanic in my line «f ^us »ess^ I^mp^B^ 




I built th^ first two-seated carriage ^^^%'\^^^''^'^^f,^^'ZJ'iLt£^^ 
dghteen hundred and fifty-three, and sold 'V^//;.i Si four I » 
Tj^o^ -RWav in thf' SDrinff of eighteen hundred and titty-tour. i" 
S groTsSvfc'eVerTm'erel/ment^ this to show the supenon^ 
of California manufacture over any imported article. ^^^.^^. ^d 

On the above exhibit I made this year I received six prem«a 
now claim the gold medal for making the largest and most mentonou. 
exhibit in this department. ., ..^ 

All of which I most respectfully submit to your consideration. 

Eespectfally, h. M. BEENAED, ' 

Carriage Manufacturer, corner Sixth and L streets, Sacramento. 
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WAGONS AND PLOWS. 

Statement of W. B. Eeady, op Sacbamento, 

ifo the Oommittee on Gold Medals, offered by the Stat/e Agricultural Society 
for eighteen hundred and seventy-one: 

; CtBNTLEMEn: Permit me to present my claims to the gold medal for 
the most meritorious exhibition made in the second department of the 
%te Pair. My exhibition consisted of tw^o gang plows of different styles 
of manufacture, one trotting buggy, two farm wagons of different sizes 
ijind finish, and one self-sharpening cultivator, all of which were made at 
jay shop, numbers three hundred and one and three hundred and three 
J street, Sacramento. 

I claim especial merit for the Challenge Gang Plow, it being my own 
invention, patented as early as eighteen hundred and sixty-one, and 
improved by myself from time to time, until at present it has no equal 
in the State or United States. 

' The peculiar merit of this plow over all others is its light draft. The 
'line of draft being placed at a point below a horizontal line with the top 
of the standard of the plow, all unnecessary weight on the wheels is 
avoided. 

Again, all my plows of the same pattern are exact duplicates of each 
other, so that extras are always obtainable to fit any one of my plows 
in use anywhere, without delay or extra expense. The mechanical parts 
of this plow are simple, strong, neat, and durable. The plow can be 
managed easily by a boy, the power necessary to raise and lower it being 
half less than is necessary to perform the same objects on any other 
plow in use. 

- The trotting buggy too is built on a principle of my own discovery, 
■iind is an entirely new feature in that line. The entire vehicle weighs 
'but one hundred and fifty-five pounds, and it will safely carry three 
hundred and fifty pounds. The springs are made of wood with spiral 
springs attached in such a manner as to secure equal strength, elasticity, 
;and durability without the expense and weight of steel springs. If 
J there is merit in originating or inventing labor-saving machinery supe- 
'rior to that of merely manufacturing it, then I claim that superior merit 
"^for the two articles above named. I have been engaged in the manufac- 
ture of agricultural implements in this State for more than fifteen years, 
!^^ during which time I have kept within the State hundreds of thousands 
^ of dollars, which have been distributed among hard woi'ldng mechanics, 
^hose families have resided here among us, adding wealth and pros- 
perity to the State. The money which I have paid these people has in 
turn gone to the farmer to pay for the products of the farm, thus 
encouraging and sustaining California agriculture atid California industry 
generally. I have at great expense furnished my shop with suitable 
jnaehinery, by the use of which I am successfully competing with the 
^porters of goods of the description I manufacture. Since the State 
Fair I have taken several orders for w^agons of different kinds,, also a 
»^eat many for plows, harrows, and cultivators, and I am now building 
pnd expect to sell between this and the commencement of the new year 
ii^ne hundred gang plows, besides many other articles in my line. 

I will here state that on account of the increased impetus given to 
«i© importing trade by the completion of the Pacific Eailroad, and the 
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unusual drought of the past season, I have been able to meet all demands 
and to place my business on a sound and promising basis, and with 
nroper eneouras^ement and a liberal share of patronage hope soon to U 
able to add still greater facilities of manufacture, and thus be ot still 
greater benefit to the State, and defy competition trom abroad 
^ I am glad to be able to state that the mechanical industries of tVe 
State are looking up, and the prospects of all mechanical and manutacv 
turitjg trades are growing brighter My own 1?^j^"f.^/^^, ^^^^/^a^ 
eighteen hundred and seventy-one has been at least double what it wa^ 
in eighteen hundred and seventy. , ^ , i • x ., 

wtthout further comment, I will state that I base my claim to the 

^""mZ^-^Vvon the merit of inventing the plows and trotting buggy; j 
Second-^hvon the fact that my exhibition embraced a.greater vumt^ 

of home manufactured agricultural implements than any other ex hibition, 

and that each article exhibited by me was equal, if not supeiioi, to sim. 

ilar articles exhibited by any other person. 
All of which is respectfully submitted, by 



Yours, etc., 



WILLIAM B. EEABY. 



Yours truly, 



E. SOULE. 



WAGONS. 
Statement of E. Souxe. 

To the Gold Medal Committee: 

Gentlemen: As there is a gold medal to be awarded to the ^ost ineri. 
torious eS in each of the seven departments, as an exhibito 

?r hrsecoB^^^^^^^^ I thought it proper to present to you lor you 

consideration the following statement: With regard to the extend 
^rmanSure for the last twelve months, of farm, lumber, and ex^e^ 
X^s I have built and sold one hundred and twenty farm wagons a 
rtrrage o7^ hundred and^sixty dollars each, ^^-^^^^^^f ^^^J^J. 
twenty thousand dollars. Have built and sold oi express and ot^^^^^ 
wagons to the amount of thirty-five wagons, at an average ot Wo hun 
IreTdollars each, amounting to seven th<>««^^^^/^^ ?^,^. .^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
five thousand dollars of repairs, making upwards ot thirty t^^^^^ 
dollars. The above work has all been manufactured m Sacramente a^a 
the money paid to an average of from eighteen to twenty men and lor, 
mateTarSased here. This money has come from Nevada, IdaH 
SSn a^nd fVom many parts of this State, and so great ^^^ as been 
demand for these wagons that the capacity of my works ha been 
iSequate to fill my orders for the last eight months. Another impoj 
tSature in home industry-most of these wagons have been ma^^, 
factured from thimble skeins cast in this c^ty, [^'om patterns ot my oJJ 
Sake, amounting to so^^^^^^^^^^^ 

y^^'' ?.tLt?^!t±^"i*^^^^^ any other. 1 m fealty, that we might secure the highest excellence and command 



my thimble skeins has made them preferable 
also been testing our locust of home growth lor 
and have found it and recommended it as being equal if not 8uperu)r| 
any Eastern growth I have ever seen. Through my expenments a^ 
SSSns of this timber I have called the attention ot bundreds 
fiiTto the importance and value of the timber, and I have no 
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j^.has been the means or cause of hundreds of acres of this valuable 
^mber being phinted, that will ultimately save thousands to the State 
ip place of imported timber. As our agricultural interest has become 
jjje chief interest of this State, and the object of our State Agricultural 
Society is to foster all the industries of our home productions, I will 
briefly state there has been a large quantity of farm wagons imported 
from Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, and Indiana, amounting to over one 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars a year of money taken from our 
Biechanics, our families, and our merchants, and sent away to enrich 
Sastern manufactures and to empoverish our State. This can be remedied 
\j the aid and encouragement of our people, provided it is properly 
gbown to them the importance of sustaining our home manufacturers. 
Hy object has been for the past year to do ail in my power to show and 
prove that a success can be made in the manufacture of our farming and 
ggricultural implements here. With the aid of capital and experienced 
mechanics all our farming implements can be made at a profit here, and 
save a large amount of money now being paid to Eastern manufacturers. 
I will say to your honorable Board, you have shown conclusively to me 
tiiat you appreciate the importance of fostering and sustaining the indus- 
tries of the country, and if in your judgment^^ou think I am entitled to 
{lie gold medal ot' the Society, it wUl stimulate me to renew my eiforts 
to attain the highest success in home industries. 



CAEEIAGES AJSTD EUGGIES. 
Statement of Pollard & Cauvill, o? San Fkancisco. 
To the Gold Medal Committee: 

As we have been awarded the first premiums at the late Fair held at 
aeramento for the best display of carriages and buggies, and are com- 
petitors for the gold medal to be awarded for the manufacture of articles 
Host useful and most meritorious to the State in the class to which we 
«loDg, we have deemed it proper to suggest to you some reasons and 
^nsiderations why the gold medal should be awarded to us: 
, ^int-^We are one of the oldest carriage manufacturing establishments 
J^'the State. From small beginnings and under many discouragements 

ably employing and 

^ , , ^^^ ... ._ important branch of 

J^^ulacture, and in building up and establishing a prosperous business 
^^#ite of Eastern cheap labor, capital, and comj)etition. 

wonc?— We are the only company on this coast that strictly confines 
riibusiness to the manufacture of Clarence coaches and fine carriages 

l^ccessful competition with the celebrated establishments of Brewster 




^^arket on this coast. 

i>^— During the past year we have manufactured twenty-four first 

Clarence coaches, of the value of forty thousand dollars, and about 

that amount in value of buggies and other fine carriages; three 

8 of which amounts were the direct product of California skill 
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and labor, thus sa^g^o^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

^ p"fit'^The'biSes8 which we have thus established upon a basig 

consideration. 

Eespectfally yours, poLLAED & CAEVILL. 



PATENT EXTENSION SIDE-STICK. 
Staxbment of John F. Uhlhorn, of Saceamento. 
To the Sonorable Committee appointed to award Gold Medals: 

..•5rs-;ri:!.s:w:7CK".'".s"iSi~ 

mento, to whom I cl^eerfully refer. printing-th»t 

&co»<i— It meets a want that has long »f ®"]®" )" J" ^^ ^^ » » 
is,t adaptable Bide-stick. It can ^^^^^^tCwi houTLHra^^^^^^ 
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jervative," and is apparently destined to revolutionize that particular 
j^partment in which it is applied. 

I will give fifty dollars to any one who can offer a practical objection 
the invention. 

V The following are some of the many notices this invention has 
jeceived by the press of California: 

[From the Record.] 
UsBFUii TO Printers. — John F. Uhlhorn, of this city, in H. S. Crocker 
t Co.'s job office, has invented and patented one of the most useful 
grticles for a printing office that we have ever seen, the same being an 
extension " side-stick," an article that, while effecting an important saving 
in time, causes an equal economy in material, as with it there can be no 
eatting down to fit " forms " of different sizes nor wearing out. Any 
printer who sees them will at once acknowledge its great practical 
benefit to the craft. They will be found especially useful to country 
aewspapers and job offices. 

[From the Union.] 
Extension Side-Sticks. — John F. Uhlhorn, a practical printer of this 
city, has invented an extension "side-stick," which has been in use in 
one of. the Sacramento job offices for three months, and during that 
time, we are informed, has performed its work admirably, saving the 
trouble and vexation frequently experienced, in job offices especially, in 
fitting "side-sticks" to "forms." 

[From the Reporter.] 
Taluable Invention. — ^John F. Uhlhorn, an ingenious journeyman 
printer of this city, has invented and patented what is termed an exten- 
sion " side-stick." [We would suggest right here that those* uninitiated 
in the sublime mysteries of the printing business need not read any 
aore of this item, because they won't understand it. — ^Reporter.] With 
the wooden " side-sticks " at present in use in job printing offices much 
trouble, vexation of spirit, and loss of time are frequently incurred in 
fitting " side-sticks " to " fornas " required in a hurry. Considerable 
expense, too, results from cutting up furniture for odd sizes, etc. This 
terivanee puts an end to that trouble. It is an adjustable arrange- 
5i«nt, and can be lengthened or shortened in a second to fit " forms " of 
fiiy size, and no loss of strength results from its extension. The use of 
^e saw is dipensed with by this invention; it effects a great saving in 
^terial, and the time saved will pay the cost of the article in a few 
5«eks. The job printers of this city and San Francisco have already 
^mmenced using these time and labor savers, and all express them- 
|lves fully satisfied. Being made of brass, these " side-sticks " are not 
pble to wear out in a hurry. Parties desiring further information can 
ftain it from Mx. Uhlhorn, at the office of H. S. Crocker & Co. 

If hope you will make due allowance in passing your judgment on the 
^sification of articles in the department to which I have been assigned. 
f article does not strictly come under the heading of any department 
[ Wd down in the catalogue of last year, but cclles better 
Mng of " Useful Inventions." 

Bespectfully yours, 



under the 



JOHN F. UHLHOKN. 
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STEAM PUMP. 
Statement of A. L. Fish, of San Pbanoisco. ' • 

Committee on Gold Medals: 

jnmp. 1 nei e ^oeing i,eritoriou8 machine I ask that a go d medal 



first premium, hut as a most meritorious 
be awarded it. The grounds upon which 



I would base such claim are 



^^ ■^JlT-As a ^mple, durable, and economical apparatus for raising wate, 

incf no lever or hand work to start the valve or P'Ston. •; 

^TAM-The surfaces are all ground, requiring no rubber pacta^S; ^ 
vlll ThP valve bein</ positive under all circumstances, the pumjj 

^''w?i-The suction and discharges are all very large; the opemngsa 
SxtA-Thr^vorkmanship is superior and the material of the veqr 

^ts a worthy machine, standing at the head ^^ /ts ^^'f «' ^^'^fS 
eenerallv required and deserving the highest award, I a?^ yf « J*' ^" 
ft a goldmedal for its intrinsic worth and as an advertising card. 

Yours respectfully, A. L. FISH, Agent 

BOOT SCEBWING MACHINE. 
Statement op Nicholas Lumsden, op Saceamento. 
To the Committee on Gold Medals: 

I claim a gold medal for my screw '"achine becauae: ^ .^ 

Fir^-It is easily made, and can screw boots on unplated lasts, wn 

^'^^S-wtr liai^rre l^lated with iron my machine, in the haB<l^ 
anSdtaary workman, will screw the bottoms on fr<>'«/o^'^^t« 'l^£ 
^'':^.jrlL..ir. n„« Hav: boots which are sold at from SIX doiww 
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pairs of boots in one 
nine dollars a pair, 



day; boots which 



Sw-The|rice of mj machine is fifty dollars; other machines co, 



-ne hundred and twenty-five dollars to four hundyed dollars to screw 
Sots oil lasts when they are plated with iron. 

fourth — My machine is not one tenth the weight of other machines, 
jad is as strong, and will last a lifetime. It is a California inventioa, 
jji patented. 

jor the merits above stated I claim a gold medal. 



Yours truly, 



NICHOLAS LUMSDEN, Inventor. 



GAS BUENEE. 



^ Statement of C. B. Bkown, of PiacehviIiLe. 

^the G-old Medal Committee: 

I see by an advertisement that parties applying for the gold medal at 
He State Fair are required to make statements of their claims for such. 
Kjr claim is: 

First — That my self-generating gas burner is the first and only one of 
tills class of burners that has ever been invented in this State and 
jfeured a patent therefor. 

'^ond — That it is the only self-generating burner that produces a per- 
feet combustion of the gases. 

Third — That it produces a clearer and whiter light than any other 
Mmer or gas machine in use. 

'•^fourth — That it manufactures its own gas as fast as required for use, 
without any machine but the bui'ner, and at a less cost than any other 
fcrner or machine for the amount of light that it produces. 

^fifth — That it is perfectly safe from explosion. 



Most respectfully yours, 



C. Bf BROWN. 



bATEM£] 



GAS MACHINE. 

NT OF a: p. Well, of the Pacific Pneumatic Gas Company, 
San Francisco. 




'<^tte Gold Medal Committee: 

ke original inventor of this kind of works was a Mr. Eand, an East» 
gentleman, who has since become famous as the discoverer of petro* 

gas. He never made it successful, nor have any of his Eastern 
iiguees. We took hold of it, remodeled it in every part, struck upon 
'y important improvements, some of which are patented as original 
^Utions by members of our company, and have made these works ,an 

ordinary success, 
or a year past we have had a powerful opposition, who have not been 
"''ulous in their efforts to retard our progress; but the company is 
Jft^er and its machines in better repute to-day than ever. 
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"^tXZfil SreHuTif ar^any in California-who will ^ 

^"VelSm that all the distinguishing parts of these works, which a^ 
its real merits, are California inventions. ■ 

A. J>. WELL, Secretary. ■ 




1 am yours, respectfully, 



?i 



GOPHBE TEAP. 
Statement OF Geokge A. Lloyd, of San Francisco. 
To the Gold Medal Committee: 

capture of the gopher and %^^^^^ ,^';Lre have been hundreds kiui 
introduction of our trap into Al^'"^^*,*^^^^^ Sn it is both novel # 
thus showing the great value of the tiap. Again, ,^ 

""^Y^r award will gratify and stimulate the inventor, and will 
griatly enirnce the falue^f the invention by increasing its use. 



, Yours respectfully, 



GEORGE A. LLOYD. 



ENDLESS ROPEWAY. 
Statement of A. S. Halxime. 



■^..li 



To the GommUtee on Av^ard of Gold MedaU, State AgricuHurd Som- 

?St:^hlXby TeVSe lit? S'f your Society, I beg to .| 

^'iSs's^Sfm wrtnvented by myself to meet a g-t^ --;,,^^^ 
Jg^^m^ing regionson this coast an^^ 

■i;tii^istfra;sTr:x!S^^^^^ 
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pulleys of large diameter at each end of the line, and being supported at 
jitervals on guide pulleys, is set in motion and carries with it the mate- 
jl^l to be convej^ed, 

; The complete system has been a subject of many inventions, each of 
^hich is secured by United States patents granted to me. 

There is placed at each end of the line — that is, at the mine and at the 
leducing works or mill — a grip pulley. The function of this pulley is 
to transmit power to or from the endless wire rope. By reference to 
figures 1 and 2 it will be seen how this is accomplished. Figure 2 is a 
general view of the pulley, at the circumference of which are fitted 
clips, which, by the pressure of the rope, close over and grip the rope, 
thES preventing the rope from slipping around the pulley. 

Figure 1 is a section of the rim of the pulley; A, rope; u, clips, working 
ifl recesses cast in circumference of the wheel {JJL), and on fulcrums 
(xxy The part K is cast separately and bolted on to the wheel after 
the clips are fitted. 

On the line of the route and at distances of about two hundred feet — 
|ie distance, however, depending on the configuration of the country — 
jre erected strong posts, having cross arms (like telegraph posts) suffi- 
ciently high above the ground to clear any obstruction; these posts are 
l^ell stayed and firmly planted. On each end of the cross arm are fitted 
aieaves or bearing and guide pulleys, in manner shown in Figure 3; and 
^ will be seen on reference that there are two pulleys on each end of 
^e cross arms — ^the upper pulley has a quarter circle groove, the lower 
|ulley a semicircle groove; and the inner flanges 'of the pulleys run in 
Sose contact, but between the outer flanges there is a space equal to 
$alf the diameter of the rope; this space is left to enable the carrier 
(Figure 4) to pass, and the pulleys are placed as shown in Figure 3, to 
.keep the rope in the groove of the pulleys and under control — a being 
m upper pulley, b lower pulley, h rope. 

The grip pulleys at the end of the line and the guide and bearing pul- 
leys of the posts on the line of the route being now in position, a steel 
wire rope made from patent tempered steel wire, and about three quarters 
of an inch in diameter is stretched and placed around the end pulleys 
and between the guide and bearing pulleys. The two ends are brought 
together and spliced by a long splice, thus forming an endless rope. 
It is obvious that if the grip pulley is set in motion by suitable gear 
attached to* the steam engine, water wheel, or whatever power may be 
*^ployed, it will actuate the rope in the direction of the pulley without 
"lifficulty, as it is supported at intervals of about two hundi'ed feet by the 
Alleys, as shown in Figure 3. Now, if suitable receptacles are pro- 
, distributed, and attached to the wire rope and so adjusted as to 
's by all these pulleys and posts, the rope will convey by its motion 
!8e receptacles from one end of the line to the other. In order to 
iain this result I have invented various contrivances, but will describe 
the one shown in the model exhibited at your late Fair. 
t distances, say fifty fe^t on the steel rope 'are attached can*iers, 
"ed to the rope by their steel clasps, which surround the rope and in 
as shown in Figure 4, running off from the iipper quarter of the 
and the upper side of the carrier being tangent to it — the strength 
•ie carrier being increased ijx proportion to the length of the arm 
^ the rope. On the outer end of the carrier a journal fitted with 
|ai*s is turned so as to receive a suspension bar fitted to the journatl, 
^^t is allowed to swing, hanging vertically by gravitation, and being 
W- or curved sufficiently enables it to pass by the bearing pulleys. By 
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refCTTlne to c, Figure 3, tbis is shown in connection mtli tie csmet.rop^ 

•1ffiS»f>.y'att'Xr.;rc'.?t° fr.Scr. » rron, se,«,^^ \ 
,0 «„« hundS Md (iftypoundsi tot 1 1..VC sMpended »^^^^^^ 

"" «ityorjir;Lrr"^^^^^^^ 

■•XorS— "ylKlZdlrptnt^nd the ten,e i, ™«d.d^ 

£« W.rtdi' tj: =toi' or-ssnt s, 

ISrS pnllfy.' is n~sss.rr. The inner in which .h.s ,s d». . 

shown in Pifitures 7 and 8. ^ «.i^ 

Si /hnVrlt an angle andVd with no.che.. f » -r » J M 

carried aloni? to its destination, where it strikes an ascenain„ 
which lifts "he frame of the car above and away from the suspens 
bar thus leaving the car behind. ,,«4.«^ r.i" frflTlSPO^ 

iiaving thus described the modus operandi ot my ^y^t^^^f JS'Jrf. 
tation bf means of an endless rope, and ^l"';^^^^,^^^ ^1^""=^ [^^^^^^^ 
many years of study svnd experiment, in accordance Ji*^ "^^^j.^ 
TggULs contained in your notice I ^Y^'* ^l^Vriitt/ eachCd,! 
cot Speed of rope, say 200 fee per minute; ^ve^g^^t «* t' lOO = "' 
pounds; distance between each load, 60 feet, t^^^n ^t; X ^u j^ 
Sounds per minute X 60 == 24^000 pounds per hom^ or 120 tonspe 
E? ten hours or 288 tons per day of t^^^f y-*«^'i^,„^,^?"^- J.^^equiremeB! 
ore deliverable per day can be more or less, according ^ \equn ■ 
The c It of construction varies according to location an^ work J ^ 
A^L but mav be placed at from five thousand dollars to seven too 
feied dolL?s per mUe. The cost of deUvefing material, ind 
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j^r wear and tear, interest, ipd all expenses, is from fifteen to forty 
cents per ton per mile. 

> By reference to Figure 10 a general idea is conveyed of the working 
(>f this system. The distance such a line can work is limited only by 
the capacity of the power employed and the strength of the rope. Its 
jnost economical application would be for lines of above three miles, but 
there is no reason why lines of ^hQ^n or twenty miles in length, with 
the steel wire ropes of the high tensile strength now made, would not 
work to advantage. 

I conceive this of so much importance to the public generally, espe- 
cially the mining public, that I ask for it your careful attention. 

It is applicable to many uses other than for conveying ores from the 
mine to the mill, as for instance: carrying agricultural produce to the 
nearest depot, especiallj'' to ships in an offing; for conveying coal to gas 
Works, or beets to the sugar mill; for carrying sand or rock to fill 
embankments, or grade lands: for conveying light material or passen- 
gers over any difficult road. And it has these advantages: no grading 
or road building is required; it can work under all circumstances of 
T^eather, with great depths of snow on the ground during heavy storms 
and freshets; it can run constantly without rest, as well during a dark 
aight as a clear day; it can cross deep gorges and chasms; it can pass 
around precipitous bluffs and perpendicular cliffs; the rope can never 
leave the posts or sheaves; it can furnish and transmit power when 
there is sufficient descent, b}^ its own gravitation, or by an engine 
attached to either end. It can be constructed and worked cheaper than 
any other system or road can be constructed and worked. 



A. S. HALLIBIE. 



Octoher 28, 187L 
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Fig. 2. 






Fig. 5. 
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Fig. 9. 



Fig. 6. 
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10. General view of Hallidie^s Endless Ropeway. 
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THIRD DEPARTMENT. 



HAENESS MANUFACTUEE. 
Statement of J. B. Pabker, of ^obamento. 

To the Committee on GoU Medals for eighteen hundred and seoerdy-one: 

Otintlemen: The exhibition for which I claim the gold medal off^ 
bv the State Agricultural Society for the most meritonous display, n 
madein the third department, and consisted of one set of doublec| 
^a^P harness- one set single carriage harness; one set double teamhj 
neTs fiv?gentlemen's saddles, and one lady's saddle; also, a numbe* 
rSg bridles. I do not claim the medal on the ground of a large 
eSensive exhibition-not considering- this necessary to entitle m^ 
merit but my exhibition was made up of samples of the kmd and qua| 
of the work I am constantly turning out of my shop. 

I believe and have no doubt the committee will agree with me, , 
there is merit in quality as well as quantity. This is the principle nj 
wWch I work, and I find it to lead to success in the general actualtn 
Tess tranlactions of life, and more especially in the manufacturing to 
ness and wby not in competing for premiums and gold medals? | 
adhering closely to this idea I have secured a custom among men-^ 
Burners Ky line of articles-who think the same as I do. HencM 
ve^y large proportion of my work is what is called m the trade as J 
wS," for which I receive the highest prices. My single harness J 
lenerally made to order at from thirty to one hundred and thirty d(J« 
fach The same maybe said of my double carriage harness, whiclfc 
sell at from fifty to one hundred and seventy-five dollars per pair. 
' I opened a shop of my own in eighteen hundred and «^ty- fou^ 
since that time have tumed'out, on an average about eight thon^ 
dollars worth per annum. I have made it a rule to use all the Califo 
made lerher in my work, when I could get it suitable for the pur| 
Td I will here say, to the credit of our California tanneries that I. 
iTathercommands the highest price in all the leather markets ot 
wSh aST^ally a superior article for all purposes for which M 

''My*^object has uniformly been to encourage California industry * 
California labor, and by adhering to this object stnctly, I have 
the means of doing my adopted State and her citizens at least 
tood By this coufse, even in my humble way, many a dollar and 
thousands of dollars have been kept within our borders and circn 
among an industrious class of citiiens and farmers, thus encoura^ 
fmSation to the State by the most practical way m the world-r 
i^g constant and reliable employment to those ^l^^^^^y among us 

I might mention here, that smce my commencement ^J^f. 
have bfen a most constant exhibitor at the Fairs of the State m 
and as my exhibitions have been meritorious, they have always recei 
preiiumi The premiums awarded me at the late Fair were the first 
highest given for the articles exhibited. 
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jrnsting that my exhibition will receive the favorable consideration 
.f this committee, 

I am, very respectfullv, J. E. PARKEE. 



AMBEICAN SILKS. 

Statement of Tobin, Davisson & Co., of San Francisco. 
C If- HoAG, Esq., Corresponding Secretary^ Sacramento: 

pBAa Sir: We beg leave to call tlie attention of your Board of Direc- 
.^rs to the late exhibition made by us of Messrs. Cheney Bros' American 
dress silks, and to ask you to place the goods among the list of those 
for which you grant gold medals, provided you feel that you can con- 
sistently do so. ^ 
' l)he development of this particular interest is one of great importance 
to this country, employing, as it necessarily does, a large amount of 
.capital and labor, skilled and otherwise, besides keeping in the country 
millions of money which, in the absence of such industries, would be 
mi away to enrich foreign manufacturers. We submit, therefore, that 
ipything that can be done to stimulate and encourage such enterprises 
ibuld be done. 

Hoping you will give the matter your careful consideration, we are, 



Eespectfully, 



TOBm, DAVISSON & CO. 



SILK CULTUEE AND MANUEACTUEE. 

Statement of Joseph Neumann, of San Jos]6. 

)the Committee on Award of Gold Medals: 

|. Gentlemen: The merits upon which my claim for the gold medal is 

Hased are as follows: 

^ First — ^In the third department all the silks I had on exhibition were 

M California production aiid the work of my own family. The articles 

1 exhibition by my competitors were of foreign material and not manu- 

^tured in this State. Especially must I mention the showcase of sew- 

^ig silk exhibited by the San Francisco Silk Manufacturing Company 

■|epe not of their own make, but manufactured at Patterson, New Jersey. 

* exhibition in this department was one of the most meritorious, so 

^8 the expression of all the visitors. 

I^cond — ^In the fifth department my exhibit of silk culture, from the 

sgs to the raw silk, was one of the most practical, and although the 

«h premium on the same has not been awarded to me, yet the general 

pression was that mine was the most practical in that line. Hoping 

^!* your honorable body will take the same view and award me the 

Pa medals in the third and fourth departments, I remain, 



Yours, most respectfully, 



JOSEPH NEUMANN. 
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THIRD DEPARTMENT. 



HAENESS MANUFACTUEB. 
Statement of J. B. Pakker, ov ^aceamento. 

To the Committee on Gold Medals for eighteen hundred and seventy^ne: 

ri^NTLEMEN- The exhibition for which I claim the gold medal offered 
wthe^Ute Agricultural Society for the most meritorious display, was 
by the btate f Sf^'^V ^^^jj^t /nd consisted of one set of double cm- 
made m the third ^^P^^^^^riage harness; one set double team har- 
TS fiTeTeSlemeS r&s"nd'one lady's' saddle; also, a number of 
a\^Hd« I do not cl^^^^^^^^^^^ 
Sr bu^t ^f iSStarl^ u^'of «am^^^^ of fe kind and ,uaUty 

^Jh^/ixT::t:^^^^^^ with m. t.. 

fbL«t mer't in Sity as well as quantity. This is the principle urn 
* St work and I find it to lead to success in the general actual bus;, 
which I woiK, ana A n">^ 'l^ Asneciallv in the manufacturing bnn- 

BOSS transactions of hfe,^^^^^^^^^ and gold medals^ By 

ness, and 7^^,^^^^;^^*??!^ i ^ve secured a custom among men-con- 
^•^^Cfftwfnfof artSes-S Snkthe same as I do Hence,. 
Burners of my line oi a^'^ « . ^ j ^^ j^ the trade as "fine 

^"'^ ^" Tr I'ffhiTcei^ftr highest prices. My single harness «e 

^^^ \i.ot has uniformly been to encourage California industry, a^ 
amoug a>ix ^ ^ practical way m tue woriu g , 

Z JuS Se premiums awarded me at the late Fair were the firet ^ 
highest given for the articles exhibited. 
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Trusting that my exhibition will receive the favorable consideration 
«f this committee, 

I am, very respectfully, J. B. PAEKBE. 



AMBEICAN SILKS. 

Statement of Tobin, Davisson & Co., of San Francisco. 
^IS". Ho AG, Esq., Corresponding Secretary, Sacramento: 

PEAa Sir: We beg leave to call the attention of yonr Board of Direc- 
tors to the late exhibition made by us of Messrs. Cheney Bros' American 
(iress silks, and to ask you to place the goods among the list of those 
far which you grant gold medals, provided you feel that you can con- 
sistently do so. ' 

The development of this particular interest is one of great importance 
to this country, employing, as it necessarily does, a large amount of 
capital and labor, skilled and otherwise, besides keeping in the country 
millions of money which, in the absence of such industries, would be 
gent away to enrich foreign manufacturers. We submit, therefore, that 
anything that can be done to stimulate and encourage such enterprises 
ghould be done. 

Hoping you will give the matter your careful consideration, we are, 



EespectfuUy, 



TOBIN, DAYISSO]^ & CO. 



SILK CULTUEB AKD MANUFACTUEE. 

Statement op Joseph Neumann, op San Jos]^. 

*To the Committee on Award of Gold Medals: 

, Gentlemen: The merits upon which my claim for the gold medal is 
based are as follows : 

■ First — In the third department all the silks I had on exhibition were 
,^f California production and the work of my own family. The articles 
•^n exhibition by my competitors were of foreign material and not manu- 
. Actured in this State. Especially must I mention the showcase of sew- 
■*^g silk exhibited by the San Francisco Silk Manufacturing Company 
^ere not of their own make, but manufactured at Patterson, New Jersey, 
ty exhibition in this department was on© of the most meritorious, so 
[^ the expression of all the visitors. 

^cond — In the fifth department my exhibit of silk culture, from the 

to the raw silk, was one of the most practical, and although the 

premium on the same has not been awarded to me, yet the general 

^ression was that mine was the most practical in that line. Hoping 

t your honorable body will take the same view and award me the 

^d medals in the third and fourth departments, I remain, 



Yours, most respectfully, 



JOSEPH NEUMANN. 
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EXHIBITION OF EEELED SILK. 
Statement op Ed. Muu.ee, of Nevada, 

To the Gold Medal Committee: 

The undersigned submits the following as his reasons^why his exhibit 
of silk at the State Fair of eighteen hundred and ««^«pty-«° ^^W b. 
honored with a gold medal. The producer, in my opmion, should also 
be" reeled of sill. The two departments of labor can be conducted by, 
the same family with good advantage: As soon as the cocoons are pro- 
dueed aM gSredthev may be put into the water wh.le the mothi, 
stUlairve and. reeled. "This adds the labor and value to the product 
be ire It is put into the market. It furnishes labor to the conntry 
neople I -the cocoons are put into the market before being reeed the 
Hs of the reeling goes to the manufacturer, and the labor is pc^ 
?ormld in the ci^y inltead of the country, where the expense of l.v»g 
isl^eater than in the country, and consequently the expense of the silk 

'inkthtlTs'onroi- those kinds of business that is most successfd 

and most Stable when conducted in a small way m the family as iffl 

^diu^ct to other farming operations, rather than as a large and exclnsm 

SKLn It's one of'the best and most appropriate occupations for 

children It teaches them to notice and study the operations of nature; 

tracau°re haWts of thought and observation. It begets habits of 

ndSiT and thrift, and accustoms, them to feel the responsibil^an 

fare of something especially committed to their enarge. The leelingo^ 

SSrsnlrespecially well adapted to the girls of the family. The work 

• LliSt and easy, but requires the strictest attention and care, and .. 

coSeouently one of the best of schools for both mmd and body. 

If all our people in the mountain districts would plant afewmnl 

and raise a few cocoons each year, they would soon lea^ 
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jetnw^erative employment in the country. The great evil of modern 
•ivilization is the concentration of population in the towns and cities, 
jnd he who introduces an industry, the tendency and operation of which 
^to counteract the centralization of population and to cultivate habits 
jf iiidustry, is certainly entitled to some degree of merit. In view of 
^y efforts in this direction, which have been attended with a good 
iegree of success, 1 think I am at least entitled to some consideration in 
.jonneetion with the gold medal. 



Respectfully, 



ED. MULLER. 



FOURTH DEPARTMENT. 



PIANOS. 

Statement of L. Iv. Hammer, of Sacramento. 

'ioihe Committee to award the Gold Medals for the State Agricultural Society 
^fbr eighteen hundred and seventy -one: 

' Gentlemen: At your request J[ have the honor to make the following 
Itatemeuts: 
As agent of Chick ering & Sons, I exhibited in the fourth department 
iianos manufactured by them, as follows: 
One grand piano; 
One square grand piano ; 
One parlor square piano. 

+ «r ^.rvn/.oii« f^MiMi v«a,i uiio >yv— «^ ■ There were three other exhibitions of pianos, manufactured by as 

berry trees and raise ^/^T J;?^^^^^^^^ they cafi my different houses, and in order that an unbiassed and perfectly fair 

thatitisoneof theniostp^^^^^^ ^^„^^^ ^.^^^ ^^^ ;^t^,^^^ .^ p^,, upon, the rehitive merits of the 

engage m. ^ -»:,^^XV J:!;l.!!ir,,ocLn ^r^f\ Aiff>rtfl manv families are more |Meal instruments so exhibited, each exhibitor selected one member to 

|wDpose the regular awai'ding committee. This committee, after a 
ireful examination and test of the instruments, awai'Jed to each one 
Ebibited by me the first premium. As this committee was composed of 
ity competent gentlemen, their decision will undoubtedly be regarded 
i conclusive as to the relative merits of the exhibitions of musical 
laments. 

-This question settled, the contest for merit lies between the exhibition 

ide by myself and others of an entirely different character; but classed / 

"the same department, such as ordinary cabinet ware, woo den ware, 

p^ked metals, chemicals, glass, ci'ockery, stoneware, etc. 

Itt comparing the workmanship on the Chickering pianos with that 

the ordinary cabinetware, such as bureaus, bedsteads, etc., there 

•ainly can be but one opinion, and that in favor of the pianos, even 

far as the strictly cabinet part of the instruments are concerned. 

' when we take into consideration the great perfection to which the 

^on or musical portion of the piano has been brought, the evidences 

""eat mechanical ingenuity and merit of the very highest order are 

perfect and convincing than in any other mechanical work" yet 

^^ by human hands. It is proper here to state that tho Chiekerlngs 



en^ao-e m I have tdken the lead in this industry 
??pSi and throui^h mv persuasion and efforts many famihes are more 
?r Lss^nte^^^ it. We have now in the county hundreds of tho^- 

or less mterestea m ^^.^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^j^ect reference to silk culture, 



sands of mulberry trees 



A 



rearly aU o^^^ been planted at my instance or suggesUon. J 

SW those who planted th/r trees but two. or three years s,^^^ 
Save already been greatly benefited by it. 1 have ^^^^^^^^J^^^ 
dell of pains to teach the children the art of/eeling the silk from t^^ 
cocoon, and to inculcate tho idea that the reeling should go ^^f fj^^r^: « 
S the production. This fact, taken in connection with my small ex^^ 



hibition of reeled silk, gives to it an IntereVt and merit ^^^<^\f^^'^ 
niDiuon o ,. fo ^^.^ ^^^^ J ^^g^ ^y ^^^^^ ^ ^ gj.^at degree 



it an 
would not possess, and upon 
to the medal of the third department 



6ther7'mayVave"had more showy and ^^^^^^^f^^^J^J^^If ^^^ 
circumstances connected with such exhibitions add tx)^ ^n 



but the 
no special 



interest or merit, except such 



as are usually attached t 
citi« 



ordinary manufacturing operations of the factories of the towns or^c^- 
wSle mv exhibition of reeled silk indicates the begi"""'^.''!^ ' A 



while mv exhibition ot reeiea suk inuicaieB mc ucgxu "."&-. »- - ^. 
that if^roperly encouraged by the State Agricultural Society, and otD| 
iSLdusW societies throughout the Ste*?' ^'" ^^^J^caftSS' 
induce the poor people of those towns and cities to seek healtfiia 
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are not only manufacturers, but by their discovenes and improvements 
of the piano they have contributed more to the perfection of that instra- 
ment than all other American manufacturers combined. 

One of the Chickerings is the inventor and patentee ot the iron frame 

used in all the first-class pianos now made. For this invention he was 

awarded a first-class medal at the World's Fair at London,- m eighteen 

hundred and fifty-three, and since that time some mnety medals from 

State and National Fairs in all parts of the world. For this he was also 

awarded a gold medal by the jury of the U^versal Exposition at Paris, 

in eighteen hundred and sixty-seven, to which the Emperor, as an evi- 

dencf of his special and personal approval, added the high distmetion of 

the Legion of Honor. Mr. Chickering is also the inventor of the cm 

cular scale now so generally used, and which has contributed so mncli 

to the perfection of the piano; besides, many other less prominent 

improvements have been made by him. „ ^, , „„ <.^„i ™ • 

The faculty of music is the most noble of the human soul Tlug 

faculty, well cultivated, brings into exercise the most exaltmg and most 

divin^like attributes of an individual, and renders him more happy 

and contented, and better fits him to discharge the many social and 

domestic duties be owes to those that by chance or choice he may be 

sm^ounded with. As with an individual so with mankind generally and 

wih communities and nations. Hence the wisest statesmen and most 

enlightened educators recommend that in the education of youth, music 

be by no means omitted, and in all the most approved systems of modem 

education, music, both vocal and instrumental, is as regularly taught as 

the art of reading and writing, and this fact is telhng m the higher 

moral standing of the nations who have adopted this custom. 

No man or association of men has done more towards the musical 
educatS of the people of the United States in the last fifty years th^ 
have the brothers Chickering. With greater reason we may apply tie 
same remark to the youth and people of our own State, Caltorma. 

The factory for the manufacture of the Chickenng Pia«o/ «fj 
oldest as it is the most successful, in America having been estabUshed 
S eighteen hundred and twenty-three, and has been steadily increag 
in canacitv tod in the number of instruments manufactured Bincetbat 
time It now gives constant employment to over four hundred men, 
and ihus furaishes the means of a good Uving to over two thousandpe^ 
sons It turns out now over three thousand instruments per annum ^ 
a value of over one million of dollars. Of this large number CaWoJ 
receives her full share, one hundred and forty having already been sent 
to thTstate during the present year. This partiality of the peopje « 
California for the Chickering piano may well be considered as one ot »» 
be8 evidences of their genuine merit, for no peop e are "?«r« «^^^Pf ^^^^^ 
a correct and discriminating judgment in regard to such "tatters, ana 
none more distinguished for a universal disposition to own none but m 

^^Having full faith in the superior merit of my exhibition and full con^ 
fidence in the integrity and good judgment oi the committee, I suD^^ 
the above statement and my claims to the gold medal for the lou 
department. ^ ^ HAMMEE, 

Agent for Chickering & Sonfl> 
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AECTIC SALVE. 

Statement of Nicholas Lttmsden. 

1^ the Committee on Ohemicals : 

,«GrBNTiiEMEN: I claim a gold medal for my great Arctic Salve, because 
j>iB a California discovery, and patented. It is a sovereign remedy, and 
j^ never yet failed to cure when the directions were followed. Here in 
^ramento it has been tested by men and women. Leading papers of 
jorope and America acknowledge it. Doctors, as great as the world has 
i^en, recommend it, and say it is what is wanted. 

.'; Please consider the merits of my salve, and I will abide by your deci- 
pon. 

Tours truly, 

NICHOLAS LUMSDEN, Proprietor. 



MUSICAL INSTEUMENTS. 

Statement of John P. Cooper. 

TotJie HonorcMe Committee on Gold Medals : 

Gentlemen: As the gold medal is offered for the most meritorious 
jfisplay in the fourth department, I would petition for it on my fine dis- 
play of musical instruments, consisting of seven, all constructed on new 
iind improved principles, of fine tone and especially adapted for our 
California climate, on the point of durability and compactness. 
The Committee on Special Premiums have seen proper to award me a 
loma for the most meritorious exhibit and a silver medal for the 
thusheh Colibri, for great power and sweetness of tone, in a small 
ipass. A special premium was awarded for the Derrick & Felge- 
er organ, and special for the Eeddington cabinet pipe organ, and 
ial for silver flute; besides, the committee made special mention for 
iritorious exhibit. 

Hoping your committee may look upon this application for the gold 
it with favor, 



I remain, yours very respectMly, 



JOHN F. COOPEE. 



BILLIAED TABLES. 

Statement op Jacob Steahle & Co., of San Francisco. 

J In addition to the premiums awarded to us, which are certainly by 
Jewselves a very flattering reward, we would most respectfully suggest 
'iAn acknowledgement of our claim to the gold medal of our depart- 
it would be a justice. We claim that no other industry in our line 
"ploys more hands, and benefits the country more than we do; all the 
Werial used is of California growth or production; woods, iron, var- 
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Such establisliments are few, as 



all of our State. 



t^lpifal'^n^eVed Tn thTVa^- branc-hes of our Lusbess is over 'oni 

'"^SosrhtTerarftSit to our State and - such ougbt to te en. 
couraid by the eminent men who are at the head of the State Agncj,]. 
tnral Socictv and who desire the prosperity of our State. The samples 
Ixhib t^rbv us at the Ust State Fair, comprised: one new style Grecian 
SrvKilSrd table with four legs, made of Californmjvoods the can. 
iW alone cost four hundred dollars, the design of said table being of om 
oin tventTon and the first of the ^^-^/Zr^^n^ATerS" Si 

ToSd 'L^ZSS^'^^^ c=1^iaTu^;7nd^"bi^^?2: 

Sb^t^^SjiSs:^?^^^ 

iniIIo%7:l^; and would be g.a^^^^^^^^^ 

be done to whom justice is due. 

We remain your most obedieiit servants, 

JACOB STEAHLE & CO. : 



WOODENWAEE. 

Statement of Nichols, Falvey & Co, of Saceamento, 

To the Gold Medal Committee: 



::^^l^^^'^^^^ procfuce them; -<^^^„^^^^^^^^^^^ 

here it preve'its th(/importation of these good^s an^ serves to keep m , 

country rau( 
ness here is 



would be sent out of it, 



The baeit 
for 
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^ POTTEEY AND 

Statement of N. Clark 

^Qthe Committee on Gold Medals: 



STONEWAEE. 
& Co., OF Sacramento. 
Sacramento, October 28, 1871. 



country much money that otherwise wou 

ness here is still in its infancy, although 

the previous year, with a prospect ot \ 

to come. The quantity of these goods a^u^,.^ nrid from ow«i 

tation in a short time. .. ♦ i ^ .^„«k1/^ r^? n«r olaims, 

Hoping that your committee may think favorable of our ciai 

remain, gentlemen, 

Yours very truly, NICHOLS, FALVEY & CO. 



"Being exhibitors in the late State Fair, we herewith present our claims 
I the gold medal to be awarded in the fourth department. Bj refer- 
^ce to our entry you will see our exhibit consisted of pottery of various 
lands— stoneware, firebrick, flooring tile, sewer pipe, and drain tile. 
|ut few are aware of the difficulties that potteries have had to labor 
liiider on this coast, as wages and material have been high, and our 
losses in not being acquainted with the nature of our clays have been 
liach greater than in countries where potteries have been long estab- 
|bed. In old established potteries the present workmen have the 
lliiefit and knowledge of perhaps several generations. Not so with us. 
fe must be tried in the furnace; and you will readily understand the 
nitttre of the furnace when we stdte to you that w^e have had fourteen 
potteries to fail in this State. Having large experience in different 
States and on different clays we did not for a moment believe the diffi- 
ealties Avould be so great or lasting. Eight years ago we purchased our 
present works; we expected to lose fifteen per cent in burning, which is 
ive per cent above the rate of old established potteries; this would leave 
IB a margin for profit at the prices of goods. After four years of toil we 
lad ourselves several thousand dollars worse off than when we began • 
Mtead of fifteen per cent we have been losing forty to sixty per cent' 
with a poor quality of goods. Our friends tried to induce us to abandon 
h business, as they had failed in the same undertaking; they offered 
18 funds to engage in other business, but not to invest in pottery. 
laving BO stockholders to tax we concluded to tax brains and muscle 
$ttle further, and never w^as the baying more true than "perseverance 
^nngs its reward." We are now manufacturing at as small loss, or per- 
tos smaller, than any other factory of the kind in the United States, 
iile the quality of our goods, in the line of stoneware and sewer pipe, 
%ual to the best, 
ar experiments in firebrick warrant us in saying that we have the 
erial, when properly combined, to make firebrick equal to 
lorted. 



any 




- advantage m any 
It seems peculiarly adapted to adobe or clay soils that derive but 
11 benefit from top irrigation on account of the surface baking. 
|ae manufacture of terra cotta seems to offer inducements to capi- 
^sts. I believe that one hundred thousand dollars could be profitably 
|loyed in its manufacture on this coast. Our climate is well adapted 
Jts varied uses; our wet and dry seasons operate against wood for 
ptoctural decorations, while iron is too heavy and costly. Experi- 
Ifs could be made at small cost; we have plenty of room and our 
^aees would answer for experiments. We tender the use of them 
I'iout cost t6 parties that wish to experiment in this line. 
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T 



We ffive employment to seven hands directly, and indirectly to „ |^e rosewood inlaid washstand 
^I!L {^ nWriino- wood and digging and hauling clay. Xij, iQne rosewood inlaid somino. 
Snt'seaVn we wTcUume two hfn^drfd tons of stone clay, t,; gne walnut chill head bedstead, 
r ri tnn«^of earthen clay, and four hundred cords of wood f ^ne walnut dupease bureau, 

'^WefLlthlfwea^^ 

the following reasons: 
J^irs*— Perseverance under diflieumes; 

Second-We have succeeded where others failed 

Thini—We, were the first to improve the quality ol stoneware, 

IS/t-BylsTablishing a housi at San Francisco we have been abl, 

'^P^^^rC:^Zt^rJ;Tol'^tl,^^^ that wouM Compaq 

""'Srlt^Wrhave been the first to introduce stone sewer pipe on th, 

*''*Sen<A-We have been the first to introduce drain tile and useit as* 
^evenzfi wt? uav^ .„„,_^. „ w^ni aim hv its use that it will not 



me-ans of underground irrigation^ We cla^m bj f -^ th^t^f,-" J 
can Hpply our fertibzers_ in a^liquid f^l^l^'^^^^J l^,^^^ ^ the sail, 



irom gewug •" the land. It 'will increase the 
theTebv bringing our vegetables earlier into market, 
tnerepy oriut,i"e> & „ ^^oinao^A in wet seasons. 



The same pip« 



„x.^x^Mj """e;-f ; --„ ° of drainage in wet seasons. Its use willaUo pne wardrobe heavy glass door. 

r/teL ri^re neTrah^^^^^^^ ««^1«' ^^ during the raipy |wo embroidered work fancy chairs 

in a g'^f *X«1f!rhro,,e-ht to the surface by moisture, the pipes dim p^e sick entry chair, 

season the ^^^^^'^S^^tlAr^^^lT^^^ oLh. alkali that is held b lone lady's secretary. 

... . lOne double office desk, revolving shelves, 

wp would sav we have had a hard struggle to establiaH ^ walnut office chair, leather cover. 

The prejudice of the people has beeu on one One walnut hat rack. 

- ' But, happily, we have overcome \^^^ walnut sofa, cover blue and white, 

the bright side of J^^smes^ fp^Q walnut easy chairs. 



ing the surplus 
solution. 

In conclusion 
ourselves in business. _ 

side, and the importers on the other 
the difficulties, and while we have got 



on 






efforts have been appreciated. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 



N. OLAEK & CO. 



CABINET WAEE. 



Statement of John Bretjner, of Sacramento. 

To the Commttee to award the gold medals offered by the State Agricum 
Society for eighteen hundred and seventy-one: 

Gentlemen: Having been an ^f ^^f/, !\r^^^^^^^ 
lievin^ my exhibition to be worthy of the award ottue goia 
the fourth department, I submit for your considera^^^^^^^ the^ol 
statement of facts: I have for seven years been a dealei m ana^^^^ 
Lturer of furniture and cabinetware in this Sta^^^^^ for a nu . 
years an exhibitor of such furniture ^^^ the Stat^^^^^ , 

This year my exhibition consisted of the foUowmg articles o r 

goods: 1 , . J 

One rosewood inlaid bedstead. 
One rosewood inlaid bureau. 
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iOne walnut somino. 
One walnut bedstead represt wardrobe. 
One rosewood cylinder bookcase. 
One extension sick chair. 
Iwo steamer chairs. 
lOne walnut extension table. 
One walnut sideboard. 
iOne walnut sofa, silk cover. 
One walnut easy chair, 
ipour walnut parlor chairs. 
One rosewood marble top center table. 
IOne woven wire spring mattress. 
^One looking glass. 
P^ goods manufactured by myself, I exhibited: 
tone walnut chill head bedstead. 
IOne walnut chill head bureau. 
lOne walnut chill head washstand. 
Doe walnut chill head somino. 



'One walnut gilt high D. chair. 
Tw6 rosewood finish easy chairs. 
Four rosewood finish parlor chairs. 
One clipper lounge. 

The cash value of the entire exhibition was over six thousand dollars, 
ttd the regular awarding committee awarded me nine first class pre- 
Bums— more in number and more in cash value than was awarded to 
V other exhibitor in the same department. This fact of itself, it seems 
Jtte, should have a significance in the investigation of this committee, 
'Ciaily as the premiums were mostly awarded for articles of home 
'ttfacture. 
I^^hile the average amount of business done by me per annum is about 
thousand dollars, the amount or value of articles made in my own 
is about seven thousand dollars. I give regular employment to 
Biechanies, from three dollars and fifty cents to four dollars per 
I have commenced this manufacturing business, not because I can 
? !?y present facilities make more money from the capital invested 
'^ I could from the same amount of capital continued in the importa- 
jOf goods, but for the purpose of building up in time a business that 
keep at home some of the vast sums annually sent out of the 
for imported goods. 

18 estimated that the furniture annually imported into California 
the Eastern States and other countries cannot be less in value than 
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two million five hundred thousand dollars, while there may he five hun, 
dTedXusand dollars worth manufactured here. ^ his great drain ou 
our circulating medium to keep up the industries of other countnes 
should and oaf be checked, if men of capital will study the intereBtsof 
the laboring class among us, and devise ways and means for giving them 
constant an^d remunerative employment. Fronx the exiDenence I ha,, 
had in my small way of manufacturing furniture I am of the opinion 
that a large establishment with capital to operate with so as to take 
advantage^ of circumstances, located in Sacramento, could be made to 
nav a handsome profit on all the money invested. 

^ke freight on furniture is greater in proportion to the value of the 
goods than on most any other class of goods imported, on account of 

^^AL1n!fh^aver^ damage to fine furniture by being 

handled' is very great; while all furniture comes in a more or less 
daS ^^ overhauled and repaired at considerable 

StrSpense before it can be sold. The change of c hmate has alsaa 
vSv dama^in- e&ct on furniture. For instance, furniture put up ma 
Sp clSe, like that of New York or Boston, will last a long time i 
S in ihe same climate; but if transported into a dry climate, hketkt 
orSacramento or most p^rts of our State, it falls to pieces m a very few 

^^The annual loss to the people of California on furniture from this 
cause afoners thousands of dollars, all of which might be saved if this 
ftiniturrc^ lid be manufactured in the State, in the vicinity and climate 
inhich it^^^^^ Had I the capital to invest, I would manufacture 

auTh^^ ftoi^^^^^^ but being unable to do this, I clam no less merit 

should be Awarded me because I have demonstrated that it can be done 
and I am endeavoring to induce capitalists to P,^. .^^^^^^^^^ 
iAint ^tock comoany asiainst my knowledge and skill m the business. 
^ WittSeseXa^cs'l leave the matter in the hands of the committee. 

JOHN BKEUNEE. 
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0T stock and herds, which always tends toward the general prosperity 
jf a State. 

If pourth— The importation of candles and exportation of tallow employs 
|ttt few persons, while the manufacture of candles and such other 
jjfticles immediately connected with this branch of business employs a 
Ijrge number of hands, " exclusively white labor/' whose wants create 
J market for all the requirements of life, and help develop kindred 
jianufactories, such as box makers, coopers, plumbers, and gives also 
employment to foundries in its various branches who supply all kind of 
jiachinery, tools, etc. 

Fifth— The amount of capital employed in business at present is one 
liandred and tw^enty-five thousand dollars, the profits on which are 
used in this State instead of being distributed in other States and cities. 

Sixth — We are now engaged in building and have nearly finished 
Jailding a soap factory of the largest dimensions, having not its equal 
m this coast. The Union Iron Works, H. I. Eooth & Co., build for this 
egtabHshment two kettles, holding eighty thousand pounds of soap each. 
Ihen worked, which will be in a fortnight from now, we shall employ 
19 many more hands as we do at present; besides, it will add greatly to 
other advantages heretofore pointed out. 

Seventh — In about one month from now at the utmost we shall be in 
(nil working capacity, and propose to manufacture not less than about 
jae half million of dollars worth of candles and soap annually, the capital 
of which will remain in this State and help towards furthering prosperity. 

Gentlemen, we do not propose to point' out any further the advan- 
bges this State will derive from any and all well conducted manufac- 
lories; they are, to such an intelligent body of men as you, sufficiently 
toown, and in saying anything more we would be simply intruding upon 
four valuable time. 

We beg to submit all these facts to your kind consideration, and 
Kanain with all due respect, 



CANDLES. 
Statement of Wintek, Maurer & Co., of San Francisco. 

To the Gold Medal Committee: 

Gentlemen: We desire to call your attention to the importance a^ 
extent to which, the branch of domestic ^^^,^^^«^™ ' ^ 

sent affects the trade and industrial manufacture of ^^l™^^: ^^.ds, 
^^^rst^The importation of candles in boxes, as per official reeor> 
amounts to three hundred thousand boxes, valued at over oneimUio 

'^i-Tallow, heretofbre exported, did^not ^^^^^^ 



Statement of B. N. Bugbey, of Folsom. 



six to seven cents per pound net, while now, smee our t^ctoij^ 
meneed operations, it is sold here at a ready market at ten cents F 

^mrd-To furnish our factory with ta""^^^*!™^'** obtained f« !«'^ (hmmittee on Gold Medals for dghtem hundred and sevenfy-one: 
fat of thirty thousand head of cattle annually, "»« P"?f^J17".„„re»f* 
tallow offers a great inducement to farmers and stock raisers toincr 



Your most obedient, 



WINTER, MAUEER & CO., 



Copartners- 
tavenson. 



Proprietors of the Mission Candle Works. 
-M. Morgenstan, Henry S. Winter, Fred. Maurer, Isador 



San Francisco, September 30th, 1871. 



FIFTH DEPARTMENT. 



GEAPE AKD WINE CULTURE. 




I^BNtlemen: Having been an exhibitor in the fifth department of the 
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TeANSAOTIONS of THl 



late State Fair, and believing myself justly entitled to the gold medal 
Sr the most meritorious exhibition in that department, I accept yoa, 
Cavitation to place before you in writing the grounds ^P«° J^^ich I base 
that belief. In this department were exhibited the following agncO- 

*"^rJ?— The* products of silk culture-cocoons, raw and reeled sUk,^ 

*^lecoti— The various kinds of grains and their products, as wheat, 
barlev, oats, com, etc. . , . 

Third— the products of the dairy, as.butter, cheese, etc. 

Fourth— All kinds of vegetables and roots. 

Fifth— Flowers and all floral displays. 

Sixth— The products of the vineyard— wine, brandies, etc. 

I suppose that the first question to be decided is, as to which of these 
several divisions or classes is entitled to the greatest merit, or m other 
wirds which is working the greatest benefit to the State by developiBg 
her peculiar resources and material advantages. What are the pecnluur 
resources and natural material advantages of California, considered with 
reference partrcularly to the production of the articles above ennme- 

%tlt California is a great grain raising State there is no longer any 
question Her plains, her swamp lands, and even her foothills high up 
Imong the mountains, have all been proven by experience to be among 
Xeblst grain producing sections of the world, when properly and sbfl. 
fully cultiated^ But that same experience has also demonstrated k 
SKatTonstant and exclusive cultivation of grain impoverishes ft. 
soil and must eventually work a great injury to the State. A^m, 
nearly all the other States and Territories of the Union are well adapted 
to grain rising, and we cannot therefore look to them for a market f 
our^IuS>lu8 products of grains, nor are we any way sure of a continnon. 
foreign market at remunerative prices. . *i,„ ^„„^n<.ti«B 

As to vegetables and flowers, while we can excell m the product 
of these also, by their very nature we cannot to any extent becj 
Exporters, and V Jheir production cannot expect Jerefore to n«* 
money as a State, or do more than to save it to the extent of the vawe 
of the home consumption. -nri+i, tins 

The same may be said of the productions of the dairy. With J 
exception, however, that while we have t.^^^^^'^,^"^ 
industry, we are still, to our shame, importers <>^/t^P^.<^^f^'^^^^^^ 
great extent. This industry should be encouraged and fostered m every 
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way possible, but not with any view to make our State to any ext^^^^^ 
exporter of its products, for the same sources ^^^^^^^^^^^ ^J^e ^ 
wants, over and above our own production, will undoubtedly continue w 

supply themselves. , , t x ji 4. 

As to silk and wine, our State has undoubtedly not 



as relates to any 
exclusive advantages. 



only peculiar, b^ 

other State or Territory within the Union, aim j 

climate and soil well adapted lo^ 



We have a 



kgters the fertility of the soil, and the longer any particular piece of 
I0d is devoted to their production the better are the realized results, 
[hen, too, the vine and the mulberry tree flourish and do best in the foot- 
0^ on land which is the least value for most other agricultural pro- 
[flCts, and which would be of very expensive cultivation for such pro- 
jactfl. Hence, the successful development of these new industries in 
State will bring into use and make valuable millions of acres of a 
jass of land that can in no other way be rendered of but little value. " 
[o the exhibitors of these particular classes in this department then the 
jieed of merit will doubtless be awarded, and while I would concede 
jjjeat merits to the pioneers and exhibitors in the silk industry, yet I 
liink it will be admitted that sufficient has not been accomplished in 
glk culture to entitle the industry to rank before that of the cultivation 
iifthe vine and the manufacture of its products. 

The benefits to the State from silk culture are mostly in anticipation, 
ghile those from vine culture and wine manufacture are in a fair state 
if realization. This advanced stage of the latter has been brought about 
Igrthe foresight, enterprise, and perseverance of a few individuals. 
The whole enterprise from the beginning was a doubtful experiment. 
first, it had to be proved that the grapes could be grown and the wine 
pde. Second, a long established and deep seated taste for foreign wines 
fld to be changed, and a taste for home made wines cultivated and estab- 
iflhed before a market could be found for the home production. This 
iste for foreign wines was backed by a strong prejudice in their favor, 
md this prejudice had also to be removed. This has been a work of no 
lall magnitude, and none but those personally and directly interested 
it can realize the difficulties and discouragements the pioneers in the 
iasiness have had to meet and overcome. That they have boldly met 
id overcome most of the obstacles to success, I have no doubt the 
jDmmittee will conceed, entitles the industry they have established to the 
lighest position of merit in the department. If this position be granted 
ben I ask the committee briefly to review the part your humble servant 
18 acted in the accomplishment of this work. 

In eighteen hundred and sixty-one, I purchased a piece of land in Sal- 
toon Falls Township, El Dorado County, upon which were then planted 
^ht acres of vines. I gave to this place the name of " Natoma Vine- 
lard," and since that time my best energies and all the capital I could 
Ommand have been devoted to the industry. 1 have now one hundred 
tod fifty-seven acres in vines, and for a number of years past I have 
^ade from grapes grown by myself, on my own land, on an average of 
fifty thousand to sixty thousand gallons of wine per annum. Last 
my product was sixty-six thousand gallons. During this entire 
I have been constantly and carefully carrying on experiments, the 
[ject of which has been to determine: first, the varieties of grapes best 
' ^pted for making superior wines of the different kinds in California, 
^ second, the best mode of ^treating those wines in this climate to 
^re the best results from any given variety. 



exclusive a%^?^^f^^®* , T7«lnahl<- industries and in their productioDWFor the double purpose of assisting my own judgment as to the sue- 
LTeSHn'tL^t^^^^^ 



and will be g^^\ 



as before 

the people of all the other States are consumers^ 

become our best customers. Not only this, but 

en^rtain the .belief that the__martets of the -jld can-* ^^^^g. 



we may reason^** 
anot b 
plied with 'either'of "these products, hence we may anticipate 



benefits from their successful cultivation here. 
Again, the production of silk and wine does not exhaust, but 



'Putation and market for California wines in general, and my own in 

tieular, I have taken a great deal of pains and spent a great deal of 
'*^ey in placing them on exhibition and competition with the wines of 
^^r producers at our own Mechanics' and State Pai^s, and also 

ibited them at the Universal Exhibition at Paris in eighteen hundred 

sixty-seven. 
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T 



As an evidence of the high approval with which my wmes have uui, 
formly met since eighteen hundred and sixty-three, I beg to refer the 
committee to the following certificate of the Secretary of that society: 



EooMS California State Board of Agriculture, 
Sacramento, December 31st, 1870 



■■■} 



I hereby certify that the following premiums have been awarded by 
the California State Agricultural Society to B. N. Bugbey, Esq., of Foi- 
eom, Sacramento County, State of California: 



Date. 



Article. 



September, 1863. 
September, 1863. 
September, 1865. 
September, 1866. 
September, 1866. 
September, 1866. 
September, 1866. 
September, 1866. 
September, 1866. 
September, 1866. 
September, 1867, 
September, 1867. 
September, 1867. 
September, 1867. 

September, 1867. 
September, 1867. 
September, 1867. 
September, 1868. 
September, 1868. 
September, 1868. 
September, 1868, 

September, 1868, 
September, 1868. 
September, 1868. 
September, 1868. 
September, 1868. 
September, 1870. 
September, 1870. 
September, 1870. 
September, 1870. 
September, 1870, 
September, 1870, 



Premium. 



....First. 
. Second. 
.....First, 

First. 

. Special 

. Special. 

. First, 



First. 
First. 



Best red wine, two years old and over.. 

Second best red wine, one year old and over 

Best one variety of grapes 

Best wine, one year old, from foreign grapes 

Best white wine, one year old 

Best red wine, one year old 

Best exhibit of wines from foreign grapes • , 

Best exhibit of wines from native grapes s ^t. 

Best brandy, one year old < I ^]^^ 

Best twenty-four pounds of raisms ™J. 

Best claret wine from foreign grapes :*^i^t. 

Best exhibit of wines from foreign grapes 

Best grape brandy, two years old........ -"."'. V 

Best wines from Calalyac, Johannisberg, Keislmg, and 
Orleans grapes 

Best one variety Tokay grapes 

Best twenty-four pounds of raisins 

Best exhibition in the Fifth Department.... 

Best exhibition of foreign grapes 

Best one variety grapes for dessert or table use 

Best twenty-tour pounds of raisins ...■•. ♦•-•• 

Superior wine, three years old, from Italian and Bur- 
gundy grapes 

Wines from Malaga and Muscat grapes 

Wines from Black Malaga grapes 

Best exhibit of wines from foreign grapes 

Best brandy, two years old ■ 

Best exhibition in Fourth Department 

Best still white wine, one year old..., 

Muscatelle wine 

Black Prince wine •• 

Best sparkling wine, two years old 

Best exhibition of wines from foreign grapes 

Best exhibition in Fifth Department 



Special. 

First. 

First. 

Gold medal 

Firet. 

First. 

First. 



First. 

First 

First. 

First 

First 

Gold medal. 

First 

,Sp. diploma. 

.Sp. diploma. 

.... First 

First 

.Gold medal 



EGBERT BECK, 

Secretary. 

This year I was awarded by the State Society: 

For best sparkling wine : r. Fi^st premium. 

Eor best exhibition of wine First premium. 

For best and greatest variety of wine grapes First premium. 

It is proper here to say, that by a very unfortunate mistake in tbe 
entry of my wines this year, the age of the different kinds was » 
marked on the bottles, and as a consequence they were excludeaii 
competition with the wines of the same age and kinds exhibitea j 
©ther parties. 
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gome members of your committee having served on the Wine Com- 
jdittee will be able to explain more fully the cause and effect of this 
jjistake. Suffice it to say it was no fault of mine, and I would not have 
Ijad it occurred for one thousand dollars. In all my exhibitions at the 
jjechanics' Institute my wines have been equally well and highly 
appreciated, having been awarded a number of premiums over all other 
competitors, and this year the gold medal in the class in which they 
^ere exhibited. They also received high commendation from the jury 
of the Universal Exhibition of Paris. In addition to having secured a 
large trade in our own State, I have agencies for the sale of my wines, 
champagnes, and brandies in Chicago, Buffalo, Albany (New York), 
jjew York City, Philadelphia, Washington (District Columbia), Hart- 
ford (Connecticut), Worcester, Springfield, and Boston (Massachusetts), 
Manchester (New Hampshire), Little Eoek (Arkansas), St. Louis (Mis- 
souri), Council Bluffs; and previous to the disastrous fire at Folsom the 
past season, which destroyed a large portion of ray stock, I was sending 
forward to all of these agencies large quantities to supply a rapidly 
increasing demand. As will be seen by reterence to my exhibition this 
jear I also manufacture wine brandy, in order more fully to economize 
the product of my vineyard. 

BRANDY. 

I commenced the manufacture of brandy in eighteen hundred and 
ax ty -three, and have since that time averaged about four thousand gal- 
lons per annum. My product for eighteen hundred and seventy- 
one was eight thousand gallons. In eighteen hundred and sixty- eight ' 
my attention was called to an improved still for the manufacture of 

Irandy, patented by Johnston, Having satisfied myself that it 

was a good improvement, I built and set to work the first working still 
ever made under the patent. The venture proved a good to myself, and 
the introduction and general use of this still cannot fail ^be of immense 
benefit to the vine interest and to the State. Whatever that benefit may 
be, it gives me no small degree of satisfaction that through my patronage 
asa vine grower it was first introduced and proved of value. By the use 
of this still the operator can by one operation clear the brandy of the 
fail oil and acetic ether and retain all the natural aroma. The same 
quantity of grapes or other fruits will make twenty per cent more spirits 
than by the old process, with twenty-five per cent less expense. 

CHAMPAGNE. ^ 

I commenced the manufacture of champagne in eighteen hundred and 
sixty-eight. By my first year's experiments in this business my losses 
^ere not less than twelve thousand dollars. My next year's operations 
^6re more successful, and though the experience was dearly bought I 
»m now able to produce a good article of champagne with the same cer- 
tonty that I can produce from a good article of a good variety of grapes 
*good article of still wine. My average product of champagne since 
J^ghteen hundred and sixty-eight has been about four thousand eight 
hundred cases or dozens per annum. This class of wine being so much 
Nre expensive than still wines, it will be seen that their manufacture 
f^^ sale at home or shipment abroad brings a proportional greater ben- 
Wj to the State and its industries than the manufacture of still wines. 
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In this class of wines I have no competition among the ^exhibitors and 
claimants of the gold medal, and this fact alone, I submit, should bo 
aufficient to decide the question of merit and the medal. 

RAISINS. 

I also exhibited samples of raisins produced by me. Very soon after 
enffaffina; in the cultivation of a vineyard I determined to learn by 
personal experience whether a good article of raisins could not be made 
m California. My experiments were crowned with perfect success. I 
succeeded in proving that California is capable of not only supplying 
the one hundred and eighty thousand dollars worth of raisins annually 
imported, but if her people were disposed to engage in the business with 
energy and spirit, they could soon supply the entire demand for the whole 
United States. The annual importation of the United States is valued 
at about one million two hundred thousand dollars. The success of my 
efforts proves conclusively that we have a soil and climate m the western 
slope of the Sierra Nevada Mountains most eminently adapted to the 
successful and profitable prosecution of this industry. All we want to 
secure this entire trade and this large amount of money annually is a 
proper decree of enterprise, perseverance, and cheap and reliable labor. 
If there is any merit in having been the pioneer in an industry promis. 
inff such vast resulting advantages to our State, then I am entitled to that 
merit, and I have no doubt the committee will award it to me. I have 
made and marketed some ten thousand boxes of raisins in this btate, 
receiving for them the highest market price. The only reason why I 
have not made this a principal branch of my business is, that my wme, 
champagne, and brandy manufactures, and the cultivation and extension 
of m/ vineyard, have taken all my time. Were I relieved from the care 
of these depar4|ents, I should engage immediately in the cultivation 

and manufactu^Pof raisins. , ., .. j v «+ +1.^ Qt^+A 

The following is a list of the articles exhibited by me at the btate 
Fair of eighteen hundred and seventy-one: 



One dozen 
One dozen 
One dozen 
One dozen 
One dozen 
One dozen 
One dozen 
One dozen 
One dozen 
One dozen 
One dozen 
One dozen 
One dozen 
One dozen 
One dozen 
One dozen 
One dozen 
One dozen 
One dozen 
One dozen 
One dozen 



bottles of^ 

bottles of 

bottles of 

bottles of 

bottles of 

bottles of 

bottles of 

bottles of 

bottles of 

bottles of 

bottles of 

bottles of 

bottles of 

bottles of 

bottles of 

bottles of 

bottles of 

bottles of 

bottles of 

bottles of 

bottles of 



Muscatel wine, vintage of 1869; 
White Frontingnac wine, vintage of 1869; 
Gray Eeisling wine, vintage of 1869; 
Black Prince wine, vintage of 1869; 
Alaconte wine, vintage of 1869; 
Traurina wine, vintage of 1869; 
White Eeisling wine, vintage of 1869; 
Johannisberg wine, vintage of 1869; 
White Malaga wine, vintage of 1869; 

Verdelho wine, vintage of 1869; 
White Nic^ wine, vintage of 1869; 
Pedro Exomenus wine, vintage of 1869; 

Orleans wine, vintage of 1869; 

White St. Peter^s wine, vintage of 1869; 

Eoyal Muscatine wine, vintage of 1869; 

Chambertin wine, vintage of 1869; 

Zinfindel wine, vintage of 1869; 

Port wine, vintage of 1869; 

Sparkling Muscatel wine, vintage of 1869; 

Champagne wine, vintage of 1869; 

brandy, vintage of 1868; 
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One dozen bottles of brandy, vintage of 1869; 
One dozen bottles of Alacante wine, vintage of 1868; 
One dozen bottles of Eeisling wine; vintage of 1868; 
One dozen bottles of Camberton wine, vintage of 1868 
One dozen bottles of Muscatel brandy, vintage of 1868 
One dozen bottles of Muscatel brandy, vintage of 1869 
One dozen bottles of Catalyn wine, vintage of 1867; 
One dozen bottles of Alacante wine, vintage of 1868. 

GRAPES. 

Pedro Zomenes, Malaga Muscatella, Pineaux, Black Hamburg, Isa- 
bella, Chasselas de Fousiambleu, Blue Malvasia, Flaming Tokay, Ca- 
tawba, Fih Zagos, Orleans, Johannesberg Eeisling, Grizzly Frontigon, 
Black Zinfindel, Eed Traurina, Pride of Paris, Cerian, White Palestine, 
"White Muscat of Alexandria, Queen of Nice, Alicante. 

RAISINS. 

Twenty-five pounds of raisins. 

All of which I respectfully submit, trusting your committee will 
award the medal to the most meritorious exhibition, whether that falls 
to me or not. 

Tours, etc., B. K BUGBEY. 




WINE CULTUEE. 

Statement of J. E. Nickeson, op Lincoln. 

To the Committee on Gold Medals: 

Gentlemen: Having been an exhibitor in the fifth department, at the 
late Fair of the State Agricultural Society, I am also an applicant for the 
gold medal in that department. My exhibition embraced fifty-three sep- 
arate and distinct samples of wine, and seven samples of brandy. Having 
a large vineyard, embracing over two hundred and fifty varieties of 
grapes, I have for several years back turned my attention to the manu- 
facture of wine. My success in this direction has been such as to 
Warrant the outlay of large suras of money in the way of wine cellar 
and other conveniences for carrying on the business on a large scale; 
and I have, within the last two years, put up one of the best wine 
cellars, if not the very best, in the State. The object of making so many 
varieties of wines is to test the qualities and value of different varieties 
of grapes for wine purposes. The object of exhibiting was to obtain 
the judgment of others upon these same questions, to assist me in my 
future operations. My exhibition this year was awarded five first pre- 
Jiiums viz: For best white still wine, two years old, ten dollars; for 
Wt red still wine, two years old, ten dollars; for best red still wine one 
year old, ten dollars; for best claret wine, ten dollars; for best brandy, 
one year old, ten dollars; making more first premiums than were received 
oy any other exhibitor of wines and brandies. 



Eespectfdlly, 



J. R mCKESOK 
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WmS CULTUEE. 



Statement of Orleans Hill Viniculthral Society. 
Tifthe Gold Medal OommiUee for eighteen hundred and seventy -one: 

Gentlemen: In presenting the grounds upon which the gold medal iu 
the firth department is claimed for the Orleans Hill Yinieultural Asso- 
elation, it will be necessarj^, to show to what degree of merit their 
exhibition is entitled, to give a brief history of their ^experiments iu 
grape culture and wine manufacture, and something or the successful 
results to which these experiments have led. r. , . 

The father of the President of this association is a successful wme 
manufacturer near Johannisberg, in Germany, and the son was born and 
bred to the business. Coming to California in an early day he soou 
formed an opinion that the soil and climate of many portions of the 
State were well adapted to grape growing and wine making, and early 
resolved to test the correctness of that opinion by experiments of his 
own conducting. In eighteen hundred and fifty-three he imported a 
large number of grape slips of different wine varieties direct from 
Germany, and at once commenced their propagation and cultivation, 
near Sutter's Fort, in Sacramento County. In eighteen hundred aM 
sixty he was awarded a diploma by the State Agricultural Society for 
the best sample of wine from foreign grapes. In the meantime, his 
experiments giving very satisfactory results, he bad been examining the 
country for a favorable location for a vineyard, determined to put m 
practice, on a large scale, what he had to his own satisfaction demon- 
strated in a small way. In eighteen hundred and fifty-eight he selected the 
ground where the vineyards of the Orleans Hill Yinieultural Association 
are now located. In eighteen hundred and fifty-nine he removed all his 
vines to that place, planted them out, and commenced a vineyard in gooa 
earnest. In eighteen hundred and sixty the Secretary of the assoeiatioa 
located a piece of land adjoining that of the President, and also com- 
menced a vineyard. Although not yet associated together for genmi 
business purposes, experiments for mutual benefit ot both were tnen 
Bvstematically commenced, to determine the best varieties of grapes to 
cultivate for wine purposes. Sixty different varieties were planted, cul- 
tivated, fruited, and experimented on, and as fast as one variety was 
reiected the vines of that variety were grafted with the variety giving 
the greatest promise. This weeding out process has been continuett 
until; for wine purposes, the association, which was organized m eighteen 
hundred and sixty-nine, are now cultivating but two varieties—tne 
« Orleans " and the *- Eeisling." , . . ^^a^oq 

The object aimed at in all these experiments has been to proauc« 
liffht and heavy table wines of uniform quality, equal or superior to tne 
best European brands, and the first point was to find the grapes Des^ 
adapted to the soil and climate of California for that purpose. \^^'lf 
no merit in the production of a good wine by accident, merely becaus^ 
the circumstances happen to be favorable, nor will such accidental pro 
duction build up for California a good and lasting reputation as a wm^ 
producing country. The man or association who, by a long series u 

experiments, learns the variety of grapes best for a superior and per- 
fectly reliable and uniform quality of wine, contributes more to x^ 
pernianent success of the wine industry in the State— even thougn m 
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makes but a hundred gallons a year — ^than does a hundred or a thousand 
pjen who cultivate their hundreds of varieties of grapes and annually 
make their hundreds of thousands of gallons of wine, one half of which 
^ill have finally to be sold for vinegar, and the other range all the way 
from poor to good, according to its accidental favorable or unfavor- 
able treatment. While experimenting upon the kinds of grapes as ^ 
above intimated, we have at the same time been as carefully and eagerly 
carrj'ing on experiments in the manufacture of the wine, until we are 
jiow prepared to produce a good article of wine of the variety desired, 
providing we have good grapes, with the same certainty and uniformity 
as the miller produces good flour from good wheat. 

If all other Vine growers and wine makers had been equally careful, 
the reputation of Californ^a wines would have been very different from 
what they now are, and with one half the annual product the value of 
that product would have been at least doubled. The Orleans grape 
being a good thrifty grower and prolific bearer and late to mature, we 
plant this variety on the sunny exposures of the hills, and the Eei sling 
being the reverse of these in their habits, they are planted on the north 
slopes of the same hills. The association own now eight hundred and 
fifty acres of land, situated in the foothills of the Coast Eange of moun- 
tains, in Yolo County, of a soil of as favorable a chalky formation as that 
upon which are located the celebrated vineyards of Johannisberg. On a 
portion of this land they have ninety thousand vines of the two varieties 
above named, and are annually adding more. In the year eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty -nine the association produced twenty thousand gallons 
of wine, in eighteen hundred and seventy, eighty thousand gallons were 
made, and the present year they will make an equal quantity. They 
have never experienced any trouble to find a ready and remunerative 
market for all the wines produced, nor would they if the product were 
increased ten or a hundred fold. They have adopted and uniformly 
pracfciee the plan of closed fermentation, and find it much better for our 
California climate. As a satisfactory test of their wines, the association 
have imported pure German wines, made by the father of the President 
of the association from the same varieties of grapes, and submitted 
them, with those of their own make, to disinterested good judges. The 
reports of these judges have uniformly been most favorable to the Cali- 
fornia product. 

These wines have also been exhibited for competition at the Fairs of 
the Mechanics' Institute and the State Agricultui-al Society in eighteen 
hundred and seventy and eighteen hundred and seventy -one, and have 
received at both places most encouraging commendation, securing a 
greater number of first premiums compared to the number of kinds 
exhibited than the wines of any other exhibitor. If the committee 
award the gold medal in the fifth department to the exhibitor who has 
feally contributed most by skillful experiment and successful results to 
^e advancement of the wine industry of the State, then we think the 
Orleans Hill Yinieultural Association justly entitled to that award. 



Eespectfully, 
Carl Strobel, Secretary. 



JACOB KNATJTH, President. 
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SILK CTJLTUEE. 
Statement of Bb. MuUiER, op Nevada. 



T 



To the Gold Medal Committee: 

Gentlemen: My exhibition in the fifth department was a represen- 
tation of the silk business, from the silkworm eggs to the eggs again, 
showing cocoons hatching and feeding in every stage of growth to full 
size, and until they were spinning cocoons. Also showing the moths 
hatching from the cocoon, and laying the eggs again. In fact, 1 showed 
all the conditions of a cocoonery in full operation. My exhibition was 
but a small edition of my own cocoonery, as it has been shown in 
Nevada during each Summer for years past. The experiments con- 
ducted by myself and others for a term of years have demonstrated 
beyond a doubt that the foothills of the Sierra Nevadas are most 
admirably adapted to the cultivation of the mulberry tree and the feed- 
inir of the silkworm— to silk culture in all its parts. I regard it on y 
as a matter of time to see our hills and mountain sides covered with 
mulberry plantations, and- the silk industry prospering everywhere m 
that portion of our State in all its glory, employmg thousands of 
people portions of the year in rearing the insect and other portions of 
the year in reeling the silk and preparing the same for the factory. 
There is no other industry in our State, in my humble opinion, that can 
be made so beneficial to our people and the State at the same time as 
silk culture. But to bring it up to this beneficial position something 
more than individual exertion is necessary. Our people are nnac- 
customed to the care and strict attention that the successful prosecution 
of this industry requires. They are ignorant of the first rudiments of 
its requirements, and not inclined to engage in new industries. 

But the art of managing the business in all its stages is easily learned, 
and if the industrial societies and the State Legislature will give it the 
benefit of their fostering care it may in a few years be generally intro- 
duced. I would have ^o extravagant premiums given ^or the cuitivar 
tion of trees, but I believe that a small premium ofi'ered by the State tor 
each one hundred pounds of cocoons of good quality, or for each twenty- 
five pounds of reeled silk, would be a most judicious expenditure of some 
of the State's money. Such legislation would call attention to the m- 
dustry and show that it had the approval of the State. Silk culture and 
wine culture flourish in the same counties and require the same con- 
ditions of soil and climate, and are both well adapted to t^^^^<><>*^^*^^^ 
Wine culture has already obtained a firm footing and is past the neces- 
sity of State aid. Not so with silk culture. It needs encouragement, 
and will well repay that encouragement. I have done what I couia 
during the last ten years to give this industry my countenance and en 
couraiement in the county in which I live and through my exerto^J 
this county— County of Nevada— stands foremost as a silk growmS 
county in the State. In Nevada we do i^ot^<>^sider it necessary o^ 
even advisable to put out large plantations of trees or build expensive 
buildings for cocooneries in order to enter upon the business success- 

^""l^few^treef sefout around the place as shade or ornamental treeB 
will at the same time answer for furnishing the leaves for the worm 
No better or more beautiful trees than ihe white mulberry or morei 
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can be found for the purposes of shade or ornament. They have a lux- 
iiriant dark green foliage, are rapid growers, and can be trimmed or 
trained to any desired shape or form. They are among the cleanest 
trees we have, bring no offensive insect to breed in them or feed on their 
foliage, and shed no unpleasant green or other substances about the place 
like many other trees used for shade. Not only this, but they produce 
great abundance of most excellent fruit, much of it being nearly equal 
to the blackberry for eating raw or for cooking purposes, and all being 
good food for chickens and pigs. Ripening as this fruit does about 
the season of most varieties of cherries and early figs it will also be use- 
ful in keeping the wild cherry birds so well supplied with food in which 
they delight that the cherries and figs will be safe from their ravages. 
But those who plant the mulberry for shade will find its greatest 
value to consist in its value for silk purposes. The day is not far dis- 
tant when in this country, as in the countries in the south of Europe, 
the leaves of the mulberry tree will command in the market a regular 
and remunerative price. About every town there will be families who 
will make it a business to feed each year a small number of silkworms 
from the leaves they may be able to purchase from their more fortunate 
neighbors. 



SIXTH DEPARTMENT, 



FEUIT. 

Statement of J. E. Niokeson, op Lincoln. 
To the Committee on Gold Medals for eighteen hundred and seventy-one: 

Gentlemen : As you require a statement of my claims to the gold 
medal in the department in which I exhibited, permit me to submit the 
following: 

I exhibited in the sixth department as follows: 

One hundred and twelve varieties of apples; 

One hundred and forty varieties of grapes; 

Forty-five varieties of pears; 

Seven varieties of peaches; * 

Eight varieties of figs; 

One variety of pomegranates, one of prunes, one of English walnuts, 
,tod one of almonds. 

For the above exhibition the Committee on Fruit awarded the first pre- 
fiiium for the " best general display of fruit, embracing the best and 
greatest number of varieties," and for which I received the sum of one 
iiindred dollars. Ii could give the committee a full history of my experi- 
ments, successes, and losses since 1 embarked in the fruit business in this 
State; but, as I did this in full last year, I do not deem it necessary now. 
« the committee desire any more detailed statement, I most respectfully 
*«fer them to my last year's statement, on file in the Secretary's office. 

AH of which is most respectfully submitted. 

J. E. NIOKESON. 
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Statement of D, L. Perkins, of Emmaton. 

To the Oommittee on Gold Medats: 

Gentlemen: The following claim for the gold medal for agricultaral 
products by me is most respectfully submitted for your consideration: 

Ao-riculture is one of the most important employments m the world, 
andtn order to carry out its great importance it is necessary that in all 
of its workings everything should be of the best, not only in its work- 
inffs but also in the materials to be used to carry it on well and be of 
benefit to ^those engaged in it. Thence, in going into field culture it ig 
of the greatest importance that everything of the seed kind should be 
of the best quality. I have now been for the past fourteen years 
engao-ed in the growing of seeds, for the purpose of giving to the public 
the best and purest kinds for their good and benefit in the vegetable 
department. What greater luxury can we have at our table than good 
choice vegetables of 'all kinds? In order to have these, great care and 
attention is required on t-he part of the grower to see that nothing but 
the best is put into the market. In carrying on this branch of agri- 
culture, study is required in order to carry out all of its branches sue- 

cessfullv. 

Let us go over the past, and see what I have done: To nearly every 
country I have sent choice collections of California seeds. At the Pans 
Exposition my collection took the prize of the silver medal, although 
I had eighty-four competitors. This fact alone shows that my collec- 
tion was appreciated by those who acted the part of Judges. And now 
comes Japan to this State. She has sent her young men to learn how 
we farm, and learn and judge of the difference of the two countries. 
Already I have shipped to their Government a large case of California 
grown seeds, as a present, and another installment of grain and seeds 
will soon follow through a private party. This is but the beginning of' 
a great and important business. This I claim to be of invaluable 
importance to this State and to the country at large. And it is by the 
energy of individuals that these things are brought about and gooa 
results from them.. I claim that it is the starting^jf an enterprise that 
gives life and tone to any business, and though small at first, it will 
gather such an impetus that no one can foresee its magnitude. Japan 
not only wants our grains Snd seeds, but already they are buying choice 
stock to send to their country, thus showing that they fully appreciate 
what they see when they come to view our Golden State. . 

Look at my record for the past fourteen years at the different l^airB* 
The result has been highly satisfactory, showing that what has been 
exhibited by me has always carried off the premiums, showing that tDe ' 
iudges fully understood the difference between the fruits of dmereni 
'•' It has been impossible for me to fill wders for seeds lor 

It was not owing to my want of knowledge, but to 



jly there is no State in the Union so well adapted in its soils and climate 
1^ Calif<f^rnia for the raising of seeds; they seem to hold their vitality 
longer than anywhere else. I have sent a great many seeds to different 
States, to parties sending for them, and in all cases they have always 
given the best of satisfaction, producing larger and^ner vegetables than 
0eir own of the same variety. Thus we see how a business of this kind 
jg acknowledged abroad: it is of great value to many of all ranks in 
jfe that are benefited through this channel of business. 

It seems unnecessary for me to enlarge upon this subject. Unsiided 
ind alone, I have done all that a private individual could do to show to 
the world at large what California can do. My object in thus sending 
abroad our productions was to further the cause of immigration and 
jjgriculture, and to promote our future prosperity. 

In view of what I have thus done, upon your kind judgment I rest 
lOjr claim. 

All of which is most respectfully submitted to your consideration. 

DANIEL L. PEEKINS. 



competitors, 

the past two years, xu wa» uuu kjvuu^ lv mj yv«xiv vx ^^^^^y .^ ^^^^^j ~ « 

the new plan to which I had selected to carry out the great business v* 

Dealers write to me very early in the season for nie w 



SEVENTH DEPARTMENT, 



WOKKS m MAEBLE. 
Statement of J. C. Devine & Brother, op Sacramento- 
ff^ihe Committee on award of Gold Medals of the State Agricultural Society: 

Gentlemen: In our department, on the merits of executing the finest 
fiid best pieces of sculpture in marble which w^ere exhiliited at the State 
fair of the present year, held in this city, and as regards the same we 
mbmit: 

First — That the exhibition of the sajpae was attended by considerable 
^t and labor to us, olir object being to have the fine arts of our State, 
*8 produced by hammer and chisel, fairly represented, and thus call for 
*lUonorable competition. 

Second — We claim the gold medal for our beautiful display of marble 
^ork in mantelpieces, scrolls, and monuments — representing the best 
J^orkmanship in that line of art ever exhibited at a State Fair in Call- . 
wnia — ^and as soon as our competitors learned that we had such pieces 
^^^^xhibition, they concluded not to compete, so we were the only 
l^rble wox*kers who made a display at the State Pair of eighteen hun- 
"^ and seventy-one. « 

JftiVc?- — In our department at the last State Pair, the two mantels were 

J^ative Vermont white marble, as fine in " texture " and as susceptible 

Fjs bright a polish or luster as any marble imported. 

h^ourth — We have also to say for information, that there has been dis- 

^^ered in our neighboring State, Nevada, an immense ledge of marble, 



seed ffrowing. a^c«.i.\/io vtj.avv/ wv ".^^^ ^^■•■j -^•^-^j '— - — , 

fill their orders, so that if I should fail they can send East for tben^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^^ ^ 

The time was when they would not buy of me, but that prejudice nw» pcimens of which having been worked and polished by us, prove as 
worn off, and they find that the seeds grown in California, by a ^omp^ 
tant and trustworthy grower, are better than the foreign seeds. , rrop 
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fine and as susceptible of as brilliant an exterior as fe/amoTis Italiaj, 
statuary The lode is situated at Pyramia Lake, and the discoverer jg 

^i-Sff wf WSlT-ss'upon your n.inds, gentlemen that in getting 
UP one of the fine mantelpieces referred to, we went to very great 
expense our aim being to^^exhibit something alike creditable to ow 
STous State and the Pacific coast. It is too costly an ornament to 
find a ready customer, as its price, fifteen hundred dollars, would be but 
fl fair remuneration for our skill and labor. ^ j j- x- 

All of which gentlemen, we submit to your judgment and discretion.^ 

J. C. I>EVmB'& BEOTHEE. 



PAINTINGS. 
Statement op D. H. Woods, of Sacramento. 

To the Gold Medal Committee: 

Gentlemen- In answer to your request that I shall file a written stato- 
menfof my c aim to the gold medal for works of art, there ,s but 1. tie 
I^can sa^with propriety. I hope the committee will not place a collec, 
Icansaywiinprop y ^^^^^^ engravings on a par with origmal 



from 



S^tlfJ*'^if^h77do7w^may;x"pe7t°l\Iture" exhibitions to be made up 
^^nS'onlv it being much easier to remain in the studio and copy- 
the ;rducSs of 'em"lent artists, than to travel and make studies from. 



nature. 



Yours respectfully, 



D. H. WOODS. 
Sacramento, September 2l8t, 1871. 
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Statement of Mrs. W. E. Erown, of SACRAMiENTO. 

fotke Committee on Gold Medals: 

I desire to enter the pictures which I had on exhibition at the last 
jnnual Pair, for competition for the gold medal of the society. I claim 
the medal, firs.t, on account of the number and variety of the pictures 
exhibited by me, embracing landscapes from original sketches; heads, 
in oil and water colors; foliage, in oil on porcelain; and fruit, in pastels; 
jjecond, on the ground of their superior excellence. 



Very respectfully, 



MRS. WM. E. BROWN, 

Corner Third and streets. 



PAINTINGS. 

* Statement op Oscar Kattsohmidt, of San Francisco. 
To the Committee on Gold M^als : 



Mr, I. N. Hoaq: 



Gentlemen: It does not seem to me to be exactly in accordance with 
lod taste for an artist to set forth the merits of his own art perform- 
jDces, especially in a conte.st for merit with the works of hie brother 
irtists. It would be mtich more agreeable to m« to leare this matter of 
eomparative merit entirely to the good taste and judgment of those who 
tte especially designated to decide it, without comment. But as you 
require statements from all contestants for the gold medal, I suppose I 
Trill have to lay aside my own feelings in the matter and comply with 
"le requirement. 

First, then, I would remark that as the contest in the fine arts depart- 
lent lies principally between two classes of work, viz: ordinary work 
i? marble, and paintings, I presume the committee will have no hesita- 

uu liaviijg, V4x^v* Mv^^^x. ^ - ^ ^ u A vf ^^^^ determining which of these classes is entitled to be placed first in 

make a photograph, from which I make ^^^ . ^^^ k scale of excellence or degree of merit. Had the artist in marble 

^«^- * -ill the painting from life. The horses, ■^-'^^^ V^v psented finely executed specimens, requiring the highest order of art 

rheatham"were drawn and painted from life. My cow was also ^^^ . ^- f Ms class, such as historical or allegorical representations or statuary, 
and nainted from life. My landscapes I sketched from ^^^f^^ n C'^ ^^^^ painters had presented only such samples of their art as require 
rllflpps thev represent My fruit I selected at the orchard ot Mr. u^ 'i ^ lowest order of skill, such as copies of other paintings, or specimens 
^^c^Tnf Washington Yolo County, and made my drawing and V^^^^"^^^ -portraits, then S. different question would have been presented to the 
directly from the fruit. The sheep I have painted were first pi^m tomittee from the one raised by the facts of this exhibition. This 



^•ra^hed bv J G Bray ton. Esquire, of Napa City. I will state ^''^' ^|»estion having been decided, as I am satisfied it will be, in favor of the 

has become J:he universal custom of portrait painters to first secui ^ mtings, the second question arises as to which artist in this class 

•nhotoffraph of their sitters. I know of no exceptions to this ruie ,j^ hbited works requiring the highest order of art to represent or 

Hifl />nnftt - -r^ ^TT^^^-nQ ^1 'Sign knd paint. This question can be easily determined by reference 

tms coast. _ ^^ „ „ j^ ^ WOOl^^^. .^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^.^^ ^^ .^ ^^^ undoubtedly remarked by those 

^^^^ttibers of the committee who examined the exhibitions of the dif- 



■ni^AT. Mtb- In answer to your inquiry as to which of my pictures are 
l^^i^^'tv^^ JiJiiee; having did^ some years before^ My portraitsj, 



ambrotype, the subject having 
make as follows: I make a i 
ing; and then I do all the painting 



P.S. 



Very respectfully yours, 
In each case where I have not used the T^^^J^^^^^^^^^ 

D. H. W- 



the picture was drawn and painted from nature 
photograph. I made the photograph myseit. 




'^t artists in the gallery, 

iie exhibition made by myself embraced all the following subjects: his- 
"^al, allegorical, landscape, portraiture, and fruit, while, if I am not 
'^ken, the exhibition of none of the other - artists embraced more 
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than the three latter, placing animal painting with portraiture, where it 

^""providing.^then, that the execution of my pieces was only equal to 
that of my competitors, my exhibition, embracing a broader field and 
snbiects of a higher order, must certainly be entitled to the greatest 
decree of merit; and 1 may be permitted, with propriety, here to statt 
St the regular Committee on Fine Arts seem to have come to th^ eon. 
elusion, as they awarded me the premium of fifty dolars offered by the 
sSy for the^best exhibition of paintings. It is a so proper here t. 
refer to the fact that in addition to oil pamtmgs m all the. above classes 
mv exhibition embraced drawings in India ink and pictures in water 
collorrtbus showing work in three distinct branches oi ait, while none 
of the'other artists showed in more than one ot these. 

Now as to execution, I will not speak either of the execution of my 
worHr that of the others, as I do not feel at hberty to do so; but Iivil 
inseneraltermspointout someof the characteristics of well executed 
wolks of art, and^to some extent contrast them with the charaeteristKss 
Tpoorly executed works, leaving the committee to determine the rela- 
tivrcCiflcationof the several exhibitions. In f" b?«^«"f ^ ^f «'»^ 
and allegorical paintings no artist can succeed unless m the first place 
he has a distinct and virid conception of his subject and the light m 
which he wishes to represent it. He must then convey or trausrtr to 
the canvas his own conceptions, so that they may be seen and recog- 
nized by the average public with the same ^stinctness and vividness as 
he conceived Ihem.^ The artist must not only understand and arpreciate 
or as it were feel, the character of his subject, but he must portray that 
^LraterwTlWing, acting, and.almost speaking ch.r^^^^^^^^^ 

in doing so he should be able to bring to his aid all the effect of biilhan^ 
fVcsh and soft coloring, in accordance with the rales and ^^ws of art,^ 
as to nroduee a perfect ensemble. No person can become proficent m 
•t'hirss of pointings unless he possesses -* ^^'^ *\%tSt 
knowledge necessary to illustrate his subject, but he H\"8t possess m 
«rirfi+inn the real feeling or inspiration of an artist, and be able, in K 
mats ioLlTLl'^i L hisLy of the times he attempts to^P^^^^^^ 
These requisites plac^e the historical and ^'egorical above all ott^ 
classes of' paintings, and such works are entitled to higher merit than 

"""rhenln" regard to portrait paintings; the artist should not only throw 
into the picture the individual expression of his subject, hut as muf^' 
possible Ttrace of his character as well. The execution fould showj. 
Ceness and ease of expression, the portrait setting o^^^.^^.^ ^f^H 
ground with a natural and lifelike appearance The flesh tints sh^w 
fe preserved with a delicacy and clearness in a 1 sta^/^' l^"™ '^^^f £ 
shadow to the highest lights, always P.f \™,\^ *^^v^^fSe*?f lot 
general tone of the ensemble. A portrait should be a thing of lite u 

""^Asto^landscape paintings, their great merit is to be found in ^ej 
truth to naturefcorrectness of design, a°d naturalness in e^ecutioP 
Originality should be the key to merit, as it is comparatively easy 
make a copy.^ut it requires skill to sketch and execute an original. ., 

Having this thrown out a few hints, I will allow the committee J 
deSmine how well my pei-formances conform to the rules I recognize «» 
binding. 

AU o^ which is respectfully submitted. ^^^^^ kATTSCHMIDT'. 
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ItEPORT OF GOLD MEDAL COMMITTEE FOR 1871. 



fo the President and Board of Directors of the State Agricultural Society ^ 
Sacramento, California: 

Gentlemen: The undersigned, in the discharge of the duties assigned 
them of awarding the gold medals in the different departments of the 
State Fair, made, during its progress, a careful examination of all the 
articles and products exhibited. With a view to a more complete under- 
Btaading of the case of each claimant, they invited a full written state- 
Bient of the grounds upon which such claim was based, thereby gaining 
mach information with regard to the practical value to the State of 
several important industries. The committee met, pursuant to adjourn- 
ment, at the society's rooms in Sacramento, and after careful and delib- 
erate reading of the papers, there submitted, made the following awards: 

Second Department— To E. Soule, of Sacramento, for home manufac- 
tured farm wagon, and wagon materials made from California grown 
locust timber. 

, Third Department — To Joseph Neumann, of San Jose, for home made 
lilk goods from California raised cocoons. 

; Fourth Department— To Winter, Maurer & Co., of the Mission Candle 
forks, San Francisco, for home made candles. 

-Fifth Department— To Ed. Muller, of Nevada City, for exhibition of 
{he silk business. 

Sixth Department— To J. E. Nickeson, of Lincoln, Placer County, for 
Ixhibition of fruit. 

^'- Seventh Department — To J. C. Devine & Bro., of Sacramento, for 
ieulpture and other work in marble. 

The medal for the iirst department was not referred tcf this committee 
^ award. In addition to the above, the committee recommended a gold 
^Jaedal for the Pacific Wood Preserving Company, of San Francisco. 
^In making their awards the committee have been governed by the 
fcllo^wing considerations: 
^^ First — The merit of the exhibits; 

Second— The value to the State of the interest thus represented; 
'Third — The need of its encouragement. 

Had the merits of the exhibit been alone considered, the awards would 
'^ Borne cases have been difficult. 



te 



SEOONB DEPARTMENT. 
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Itt the second department there were ten contestants, viz: 

B. Soule, of Sacramento, for home manufactured farm wagons, and 

*|on materials made from locust timber; 

M. Bernard, Sacramento, for large and meritorious exhibit of car- 



iges, wagons, carriage 



materials, etc., for which he has hitheilo 
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received the gold medal of 1869, twenty first premiums-m all, sixty. 
threeDremiums, at different Fairs in the State; 

WiUiam P. Eeady, Sacrament^^, for two gangplows of different styles 
of manufacture-^the Challenge Gangplow, invented by him and patented 
in 1861; a trotting buggy of his own invention; two farm wagons, and 
one self-sharpening cultivator; 

A L Fish, agent, for Knowles* patent steam pump; 

Michael Lumsden, for boot screwing machine ; 

George A. Lloyd, for a gopher trap; 

C. B. Brown, self-generating gas burner; 

Pneumatic Gas Company, for gas machine; 

John F. TJhlhom, for extension sidestick; 

Pollard & Carvill, San Francisco, for Clarence coaches, wagons, and 
carriages. 

THIRD DEPABTMENT. 

Inthisclassthere were three contestants, viz: « x . 

Joseph Neumann, of San Jose, for home made silk goods, manufactured 

from California raised cocoons; nu^v.^.r }ir p.»« 

Tobin, Davisson & Co., of San Francisco, for exhibit of Cheney & Cos 

^TS^'parkSfor one set of double carriage harness, one set smgle 
carriage harness, one set double team harness, five gentlemen s saddles 
. a^d onriadVB saddle; also, riding bridles, made of California tanned 
leather; which articles have been awarded premiums. 

FOUKTH DEPARTMENT. 

Tn this there were seven contestants, viz: 

i K Hammed for Chickering & Sons Pianofortes; one grand piano; 
one parlor square piano; one square grand piano. 

Nicholas Lumsden, for Great Arctic Salve. _ 

Jacob Strahle & Ca, San Francisco, for large and meritorious exhbrt 
of new Grecian curved billiard table, with cue rack, pool board, »nd 
marker, all of California laurel and birdseye redwood; one set o 
Xnber furniture; one center table, and set of workboxes of CaMor- 

""' JoCScooper, for exhibit of a variety of musical instruments, seven 
in number, which have been awarded special premiums. 

N Clark & Co., San Francisco, for pottery and drain tile. 

Nichols, Falvey & Co., for woodenware; pails, tubs, etc. 

TnViti TlrPiiner for furniture; one rosewood mlaid chamber set. 

wlirte?,Xurer & Co, of the Mission Candle Works, San Francisco, 
for home made candles. 

FIFTH DEPARTMENT. 

B. N. Bugbey, for exhibit of wines and brandies of ^s own manufe^ 
ture from grapes grown by him on his own land, and which ha^ 
ieceivXhr^elold medals, twentylthree first premiums two «pecialg . 
rei^eivv^ u B . , ,. , J_ _x ^..« c3+«*^ T^^irs, since September, eig" 
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Orleans Hill Yinicultural Association, by their President and Secre- 
WY) ^^^ wines grown and manufactured by them. 

J.'e. Niekeson, Lincoln, Placer County, for fifty distinct samples of 
,^ine> ^"^ ^^^ ^^ brandy, to which five first premiums were awarded. 

Edward Muller, Nevada City, for the most meritorious exhibition of 
of silk cultivation and manufacture. 



SIXTH BEPARTMENT. 

In this department there were only two competitors, viz: 

B. W. Garrett, for best exhibit of seedling fruits. 

J. E. Nickeson, (^ Lincoln, Placer County, for largest collection and 
greatest variety of named fruits raised by him, viz: one hundred and 
'twelve varieties apples; one hundred and forty varieties grapes; forty- 
five varieties pears; seven varieties peaches; eight varieties figs; one 
each of prunes, English walnuts, apples, and pomegranates. 

To this exhibition the first premium was awarded. 

SEVENTH DEPARTMENT. 

In the seventh department there were four competitors, viz: 

D. H. Woods, of Sacramento, for oil paintings from nature. 

Mrs. W. E. Brown, of Sacramento, for exhibition of landscapes, heads, 
■foliage, fruits, etc., executed by herself. 

Oscar Kattschmidt, for oil paintings, India ink drawings, and wat^r 
color pictures. 

J. C. Devine, of Sacramento, for sculpture and other Tfork in marble. 

The committee also recommended a gold medal to the Wood Preserv- 
ing Company, of San Francisco, believing that to increase the durability. 
of timber is equivalent to an increase of supply, and is consequently a 
•question of public economy. The production and preservation of timber 
*i8, in the opinion of the committee, a matter of vital importance to the 
State. 

: The committee experienced much embarrassment from the imperfect 
classification of the different exhibits. Thus in the same category were 
the exhibits of wines, brandies, and silk culture. The former purely 
iinanufactured articles, and the latter agricultural products, the com- 
mittee being placed in the position to decide between the relative merits 
6f agricultural- and manufacturing skill, where in point of fact no rela- 
tion exists. In such cases, where the exhibits were equally meritorious 
of their kind, the committee gave the award to the industry which in 
their opinion most needed encouragement. The committee would, there- 
fore, most earnestly recommend that each of the great and leading 
industries of production and manufacture be so classified in future that 
only those of each kind shall come in competition. 

r . As the objects of agriculiure (including the minor culture of fruits, 
f^etc), are to increase the quantity and improve the quality of plknts and 
^"^nimals, useful to man at the least cost and in the shortest time without 
^rmanent deterioration of the soil, your committee would further recom- 
P^ebd that all exhibitors competing for premiums be required not only 
^to give a detailed written statement of the mode of production but the 



miuras, and a special diploma, at our State FairS; ^^^^ ^ ueiu,u«u wi^.u^^ ^^u.^.^^^. ^. .^^ -,..-. -. i,.^^^^..^.. — — 

teen hundred and sixty-three. t i j ^ „ PoUfr.™!* ^roi^ Sost of the same. In this way there would be collected at each Annual 

D. L. Perkins, of Emmaton, Sherman Island, *o^.,^^'"°™'" ^jntrf' Pair a large am.ount of practical information of incalculable benefit tor 
seeds, which have been awarded many premiums, botn in inis t. , ^^ agricuftural and manufacturing Interest of the State. Ever so merit- 
(iindin.iBttrope w ° 
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orions an exhibit will contribute nothing to our industries if the cost of 
production, including permanent deterioration, is such as to make the thing 
produced unremunerative. 

All of which is respectfulUy submitted, 

EZRA S, CAEE, 

A. T. DEWEY, 
NEWTOlSr BOOTH, 

B. B. REDDING, 
W. WADSWORTH, 
E. G. AJAITE, 

Committee. 



T 



Speciaii Gold Medal, 



At a meeting of the State Board of Agriculture a special gold medal 
was awarded to A. D. Maillard, for his superior horse "Monday." 
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AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES IN THE UNITED STATES. 



Bon. L K Hoag, Corresponding Secretary, etc: 

Your request that I would furnish a statement of the working con- 
dition of the various agricultural colleges of the country at the present 
lame, and the prospects of the agincultural department of the University 
of California, for your forthcoming volume, I cheerfully comply with. I 
have received the annual catalogues of nearly all of them, and the recent 
risit of General Horace Capron, late head of the Agricultural Bureau at 
Washington, who niade a tour of inspection among them hefore leaving 
the country to introduce the best features of our agricultural progress 
among the Japanese, enables me to give you a summary of his personal 
examinations. 

I will name them in what he considers the order of their excellence, 
taking the time since the organization and means employed fully into 
wcount. 

Massachusetts Agricultural College, at Amherst, endowed by two 
thirds of the Congressional grant (the other third going t6 the Institute 
of Technology at Boston), one hundred and sixty-eight thousand dollars; 
gift of county, seven ty-iive thousand dollars; State of Massachusetts, 
one hundred and twenty thousand dollars; to which was added by the 
Legislature of last Winter one hundred and fifty thousand dollars, and 
from private individuals enough to make a productive fund of ^ve hun- 
dred thousand dollars. Chartered April, eighteen hundred and sixty- 
three; opened to students in eighteen hundred and sixty-seven, January 
fat, eighteen hundred and seven ty-^one, had one hundred and forty- 
Wen students, of whom thirty were in the fourth or senior class. Two 
weeks ago the original twenty-seven who first entered received the 
honors of the institution. Its real estate is valued at one hundred and 
iiinety-six thousand and five hundred dollars. Its live stock, vehicles, 
Ad implements, fifteen thousand dollars. Of this stock the herd 
Wk shows fourteen short horns, five Ayrshires, four Derons, and four 
Jerseys, twenty- seven grade cattle, twenty-seven Southdown sheep, 
Jiineteen swine of the Suffolk and Chester White breeds, and six horses. 

Eighteen dollars a term is charged for tuition. Tne necessary 
annual expenses of students are from two hundred and fifty dollars to 
%ee hundred dollars. All the County and District Agricultural 

iieties of the State own scholarships in the institution, and send 
Jtudents approved by their own examiners, whose expenses are paid. A 
«bor corps is established for the benefit of such students as desire to 
Jork their way through the college, and so important do the trustees 
fcd this feature that they recommend raising a fund for employing 
^^dustrious students at a fair rate, without too strict regard to the 
Naunerative value of their labor, that habits of industry and a spirit of 
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independence be fostered and encouraged, and teeanse such students 
are most likely to become valuable members of the agricultural com. 
munity. All students are required to labor two hours on alternate dayg 
with the skillful and intelligent superintendent of the farm. For all 
additional work they are paid twelve and a half cents per hour. It ij^^ 
unfrequently happens that the best student earns the most money. 

What do they study at Amherst? The very first study of the first 
year is human anatomy and physiology, with chemical physics, com. 
mercial arithmetic, and bookkeeping. 

They have lectures on agriculture, considered first as an art and in itg 
relations to other pursuits, and are taught what education a man must 
have who would succeed in it. Then they begin t% examine the subject 
of soils, their origin, nature, and varieties. Lectures through the term 
on the laws of health, and daily military drill, "the school of the 
soldier." The second term they begin chemistry, learn how soils are 
improved by chemical and mechanical means; the philosophy of drainage, 
irrigation and tillage; the chemistry of the im|)rovement of metals, and 
their use in the arts. With this, instruction in elocution; vocal music 
and composition ; also, military exercises in the " school of the company." 
With the third term closer habits of study and observation are formed. 
We have more lectures on agriculture, on sterility of soils, causes and 
remedies, rotation of crops. Now comes organic chemistry and lab. 
oratory instruction, the close practical imitation of Nature's great 
processes; daily recitations in algebra, geometry, and French, in elocu- 
tion and reading. Infantry tactics are continued in the " schools of th 
company and battalion." ^ 

Three years more of orderly progression from this starting point of 
symmetrical, rational development of every faculty of body and mind, 
science and art moving hand in hand, every step made practical, ougtt 
to make a Massachusetts farmer every inch a man. 

No sensible person can read the full curriculum of studies pursued, 
especially history, political economy, commercial and rural law, etc., 
and not be convinced of the immense advantages of the " new educa- 
tion " over the old as a preparation for citizenship. 

The corps of instructors consist of eight full professors, with two 
assistants, a gardener, and farm superintendent. There are fourteen 
lecturers, men distinguished in special departments of science, as Pro- 
fessor Hitchcock, on Comparative Anatomy; George B. Emerson, ofl 
Arboriculture; James Law, on Diseases of Animals, etc., who regularly 
fill their appointed places in the course of study. 

The Massachusetts Agricultural College owes much of its prosj)erity 
to a wise provision of its charter which gave a trustee to each county, 
and made the appointment one for life unless removed for cause. Tb« 
representative of old Suffolk is Marshall P. Wilder; of Berkshire, Henry 
Colt; of Bristol, Nathan Denfee, who has at his own cost erected a mag- 
nificent conservatory upon the college grounds. Each county has given 
its best man and one distinguished for zeal and knowledge in these f^r- 
guits, and thus some of the evils which State institutions labor under 
are practically avoided. To show that a farm, vegetable gardeDj 
orchards, etc., are not serious drawbacks to the financial prosperity ol 
agricultural colleges, even in their early beginnings, I append this itei» 
of the Amherst records for eighteen hundred and seventy-one: 

Total credits of farm, including property inventoried January fi^Bty 
eighteen hundred and seventy-one, credit for labor performed in grazing) 




pd receipts for produce and live stock, nineteen thousand eight hundred 
0d seventy-thr^ dollars and nineteen cents. 

, [Total debts of farm, including property inventoried January first, eigh- 
^en hundred and seventy, and all expenditures for live stock, labor, 
]inpl^°^®^*^j repairs, and fertilizers, twenty-one thousand four hundred 
0(1 nine dollars and sixty-nine cents. 

. Three hundred and eighty-three acres of the Amherst domain have 
been judiciously divided into farming ground, wood land, orchards, 
vineyards, reserve, vegetable and nursery gardens, botanic garden, orna- 
jflental grounds, and arborium. A generous citizen has donated ten 
ihousand dollars for thd|care of the botanic garden. The model barn, 
capable of holding fifty head of cattle and horses, cost ten thousand 
dollars. The most expensive of the college buildings cost thirty thou- 
sand dollars; farm house, four thousand dollars. 

So much for an institution which, throughout its course of study and 
by every appliance of instruction, emphasizes the truth that one of the * 
most dignified and important of human employments is to feed and 
clothe the world, and strives to make the workman worthy of his work. 

♦ 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY, 

Nobly endowed and wisely planned to meet the educational wants of all 
our leading industries, is likely ere long to rival Amherst in calling the 
most distinguished agriculturists into her service, and by perfecting a 
model farm, under the direction of Henry McCandler, late of the Eoyal 
Agricultural College of Scotland. The agricultural and mechanical 
bperations at Cornell have been carried on mainly by students. They 
lave done a large amount of under-draining and other substantial work 
toing the present year, at the rate of ten cents per hour. As a class, 
the President reports the working students in the voluntary labor corps 
among the very best in the University. 

Among the many prizes to undergraduates it is noticeable that the 
founder's prizes are, first, to the student of the Voluntary Labor Corps 
on Agriculture who, without neglecting other University duties, shall 
show himself most efiicient, practically and scientifically, upon the Uni-^ 
Versity farm, fifty dollars; second in merit, twenty dollars; third, ten 
dollars; second, the same amounts to meritorious students who excel 
in the University w^orkshops. 

The President's prizes fully recognize agriculture, one of fifty dollars 
being offered for the best thesis or original investigation, iifty dollars for 
meritorious student in botany and horticulture, with several others of s 
^Mailer value.- The noble spirit of beneficence in which this industrial 
^^niversity was begotten is self-perpetuating; gifts to meet its varied and 
^growing wants are pouring in; it needs only to be free and open to both 
^soxes to be worthy of its position in the Empire State. Opened in 
teen hundred and sixty-eight; it numbers eight hundred students. 

IOWA AGEICULTUBAL COLLEGE, 

Pfocated at Ames, Storey County, was opened in eighteen hundred and 
pxty-nine to both sexes, with a well developed labor system for house 
yd farm. All members are ^* laborers '' diiring the afternoon, at prices 
auging from five to ten cents per hour; has an excellent farm of six 
^uudred and forty acres ^ tuition free. General Capron reports this as 
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on© of the very best institutions founded on the Congressional grant 
and far in advance of some who got a greater share of the lands. ^ 

KENTUCKY 

« 

Leads all the Southern and Southwestern States in industrial education- 
The Agricultural Department of her State University has a farm of fou^ 
hundred and thirty-three acres, consisting of Ashland, the home ol 
Henry Clay, and the adjoining estate of Woodlands. Every student is 
required to work two hours a day in the horticultural department with- 
out compensation. Those who wish to defray|fc part of their expenses 
by their labor can work four hours a day on the farm, or five hours in 
the shops, receiving from five to ten cents per hour. One hundred 
young men were enrolled on this labor corps in eighteen hundred and 
sixty-nine, many of them defraying all of their expenses. Of seven hun- 
dred and fifty-seven students in the University, three hundred and eighty, 
three were in the agricultural and mechanical departments. 

IlililNOIS ^ 

Has a farm of a thousand' acres to be developed principally as an exper* 
imental and stock farm; forty acres are set apart for gardens and nur- 
series. Labor classes have been organized. Sixty-two out of one hun, 
dred and ninety-six students have been enrolled in these. Young women 
have been admitted. One of the best movements of the University haa 
been the establishment of Farmers' Institutes in different portions of the 
State, where practical questions are discussed and lectures given by the 
Agricultural Professors. The stock books already contain many valuable(| 
donations and specimens, and some of the best farmers and stock grow- 
ers are on its managing Board. 

MAINE 

Is developing her farm of three hundred and seventy-three acres in the 
direction of horticulture, especially fruit growing. From one half to 
one fourth the expenses of the students have been defrayed by their 
employment in this work, 

MINNESOTA 

Is putting her best strength into her Industrial College. The Pres- 
ident says: "It is no longer a small number of persons preparing for 
professional work who are demanding higher education, but a vast body 
of people, hitherto unknown to educators, thronging forward and clam- 
oring to be taught how to do their work in the right way." 

KANSAS 

Has a well organized labor system, employing both sexes; carries on 
experimental and miniature farming, allotting portions of land to stu-i 
dents. There are ninety-six young men, seventy-six young women, a»" 
thirty-seven classical students. Two of the Professors are ladies. 

MICHIGAN 

Had her Agricultural College established with a very effective 



labor system, before the passage of the Congressional Act. The addi- 
^onal funds thence derived have been employed in buildings and other 
valuable improvements. It has averaged ninety students per annum 
pince its opening. There are ten young ladies among its students this 
year. The President says: " Our students work willingly and well, and 
Ma preserve both the habit of labor and the taste for it." 

^ ' • MARYLAND 

Is doing nobly with her share of the grant; has this year one hundred 
jnd eighteen students; the expenses of sixty of these (tuition and room 
mi) is paid by the State. 

i MISSOURI, 

fho has thus far not realized a dollar from the grant of Congress, 
started her Agricultural College in eonne'ction with the State University, 
bought a farm, organized a labor corps under the direction of the Agri- 
cultural Professor, hired a falrm superintendent and horticulturist, and 
jiow asks the Legislature for one hundred thousand dollars with which 
to bring it up to the standard of her neighbors. " The agricultural farm 
must be made a model, representing the State of Missouri; it must be 
stocked and furnished, and sustained for a brief period, after which it 
will be self-supporting," say the Curators. The land is divided into 
fields, each designated by a particular name; careful experiments are 
made upon these, the results of which are published. Labor of students, 
paid for at the rate of ten to fifteen cents per hour. Grape growing 
iod stock raising will be specialties, to which particular attention is 
fgiven. 

NEBRASKA 

Has her agricultural building and faculty, but her farm is not yet devel- 
oped. The Kansas plan will be fully carried out as her means become 

available. 

WISCONSIN 

Is rapidly developing her farm. Students are paid twelve cents per hour. 
Several acres are used as experimental grounds by the State Horticul- 
tural Society. An excellent repoi-t of farm operations is published 
iDhually. The Agricultural College is one of the departments of the 
State University. A noble edifice, costing fifty thousand dollars, has just 
leen given by the State for the special accommodation of the young lady 
fitad^nts. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

flaa an excellent domain long known as the Conant Farm. Its former 
^^ner had cleared one hundred thousand dollars from it without deteri- 
bating its value. The Agricultural College is a department of Dart- 
Nuth. 



VERMONT 



rL\ 




'^ated an Agriculturul College in her State University at Burlington. 
y farm purchased last year has not yet been adapted to purposes of 
^'^jiraction. . 
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NEW JERSEY 



¥ 



Has throuffli the work of her Agricnltural College aBd the indefatigable 
Professor Cook, added greatly to our practical knowledge, especially i^ 
the direction of vegetable and fruit growing. Four of the agricultur^ 
students are from Japan. 

CONNEOTICTJT 

Made over her share of the grant to the Seientifie Department of Tale 
College adding the funds to those of the Sheffield Scientific School This 
school substantially covers the ground of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology; they are the Mechanic Arts Colleges of their respective 
States. The Sheffield School has graduated twenty-seven; has at present 
twenty-five seniors, thirty-seven juniors, thirty-nine freshmen, twelve 
special students— one hundred and forty, .i. x • i ^ 

Without specifvnng further, it is enough to say that m almost every 
institution found.ed upon or receiving the -benefits of the Congressionja 
m-ant, the labor of the students is being used to develop the industnal 
departments. Michigan early adopted this system, and no student is 
excused from his daily three hours labor except for physical disability 

GENERAL BEMAUKS. 

Briefly then, the Agricultural Colleges, without a notable exception, 
are meeting the reasonable expectations of the public. They fiounsh 
lust in proportion to the prominence given them as integral parts of the 
system of public education. Where the Agricultural College is made a 
mere adjunct or appendage to a literaiy institution students are few 
undecided as to their pursuits, and led by sympathy away from the 
specific objects of agricultural training. . ^ . « wi.a<.^ 

^The Commissioner of Agriculture in his recent report says: The e 
institutions are destined to become a vital power m the and, and to 
v^^ield an influence which colleges freighted with a curriculum of cla^ 
sical studies can nevei^exert. Mistakes and misconc^eptions of the sphere 
of their highest utility will occur, but ultimately, when the grand idea of 
t^iMet^^^^^ sh^all be Mly^rystalized and their faculties ^^^^ 
T^osed of vounff and vigorous men developed withm these institutioDS 
TdldLTe i^^ higher progression in physical and practical 

science their utility and beneficent influences will fully appear. 

T^e admirable r^t of the Commissioner of Education is not les 
emphatic upon this subject: " Great and commendable as was th s gij 
of Congress, had a wider knowledge of technical ^^^^^^f^f^^^^^^ 
hundreds of thousands of dollars ^vould have been saved to this grea^ 
trust, and unspeakably greater results secured." , 

This resume of agricultural institutions for the year eighteen hundred 
and seventy-one would be incomplete without a niention of the Horti- 
cultural School for Women at Newton Center, Massachusetts Tje 
culture of flowers, small fruits, and vegetables is practically taught tje 
students laboring the entire Summer from three to ^ye hours ^^^>J'^^ 
a very marked gain both to physical health and intellectual vigor. 
Boston affords a market for the products of the ^fj;^^^Z<\^^^^^ 
the receipts from which are already so large that the institution 
expected ere long to become entirely self-supporting. 
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The Agricultural College of our University is in (prospective) occu- 
pation of a farm so admirably located and adapted by diversity of soil 
^d exposure to various cultures, that hj an organization of students' 
labor it may be improved with a moderate outlay of funds. Its course 
df theoretical instruction is well arranged, hxii, theoretical instruction 
jlone is not going to make farmers of our young men. It is for the 
State to decide whether she will lag behind all others in this respect, 
f hether the University lands shall remain for a long term of years an 
indeveloped site, suggestive of splendid possibilities, remains to be seen. 
jhe education of our youth in the interest of agriculture and the 
giedianic arts, the object of the Congressional grant, is to me the most 
ntai of "labor questions.'' This ought to be secured with the least 
possible sacrifice of productive industry — a principle which Cornell Uni- 
yersity and several others apply in farm and workshop, with manifest 
eeoBomy of their funds. 

While Minnesota is planting orchards, and Massachusetts growing 
complete sets of California trees and shrubs in their Agricultural Col- 
lege grounds, it is not surprising that the question is so often asked 
what our agricultural department is doing in a practical way. Local 
aod private enterprises are being started for industrial education at 
other points, which may take the place of German real schools; but the 
University should lead, and not follow in everything which tends to 
develop, diversify, and enoble the industries of the State. 

It is proposed that at the next session of Congress a committee be 
i^pointed to examine minutely the plan of organization, construction of 
kildings, management of grounds, and general working of all the insti- 
tutions organized under the grant, with instructions to report to the 
next following Congress, for the information of the country and the 
tenefit of similar institutions yet to be organized. 

I trust such comnlitted will not find the site of our Agricultural Col- 
lege unoccupied. An Agricultural College without a farm suitably 
arranged for illustration and experiment would be like a chemical school 
without a laboratory, or a mechanical school without tools and machinery. 



Yours, very truly, 



EZEA S. CAEE. 



University of California, Oakland, October 2d, 1871. 
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TRAINING AND PRUNING GRAPE VINES. 



BY I. N. HOAG. 



There are many farmers who would plant vines and enter upon the 
business of grape culture to a greater or less extent but from the fact 
that they have obtained the idea that there is something very difficult 
and hard to learn or comprehend in the management of the vineyard. 
To such we would say, the best way to learn is to plant a ffw vmea and 
become interested. Then what now seems so difficult will by degrees 
become simpler and easier. ^ . xi_ t, ^ a i 

It is true there are many different opinions as to the best mode of 
training/ and pruning vines with a view to obtain the best results. There 
are also many different practices based upon these opinions. From these 
differences of opinion and practice among professional viniculturists has 
doubtless arisen the prevailing idea above referred to as existing among 

^^WithThe* grapevine, as with all other vines, trees, and plants, various 
modes of treatment are required, depending on the soil and climate, as 
also to some extent on the variety of grape and the purposes for which 
it is to be produced. The principles and reasons involved in the adaptation 
of crops, trees, and vines to soils and climates, and in the different modes 
of treatment by different circumstances, constitute tjie practical science 
of agriculture in its most general sense. To stifdy and become familiar 
with science is the interest and duty of every person who Proposes o 
follow agricultural pursuits as a means of livelihood. The performance 
of those things which this science requires to be done at the proper 
time and in a skillful manner, so as to produce desired r€>sults, consti. 
tutes the art of agriculture in the same general sense. 

It is equally the interest and duty of every farmer to strive to become 
proficient in the art as well as learned in the science of agriculture, io 
accomplish these requires reading, thought, and practice <^omhmed. JJ 
reading we learn the result of the experiences of others. By thouga^ 
and practice we apply the information thus obtained with mtelhgence 
for the accomplishment of our own desired objects. In the traimng ana 
pruning and care of the vineyard science and art as above defined may « 
and /equire to be constantly brought into practice; then the whole tmog 
becomes so simple that the operator wonders that he did not compi« 
hend it before. 

LOW TBAININQ, 

General experience in this State, where the atmosphere at ^ig^^j^fj 
dry and pure as to induce a low degree of temperature m the »,«;"J^ i 
season as compared to that of the days, has proven that loy traimnga ., 
pruning is the best. Th^ grapes being close to the ground. feel the inB 
©nceot- the heat absorbed during the day by the earth and given out dur^^^ 
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l]xQ succeeding night, while those higher up are exposed to the greater 
extremes of the atmosphere. Hence, grapes near the ground or on low 
trained vines are found to ripen in the same vineyard in this State from 
ten days to two weeks earlier than the same varieties trained over trel- 
jiges. It is also found that the former are fairer, larger, and more highly 
flavored than the latter. 

Some claim that the mildew is not so apt to affect the grape grown on 
ygh trained vines, where the atmosphere circulates freely, as on those 
close to the ground. We think reason and experience are both in favor 
of the opposite opinion. Mildew on a growing plant is not induced by 
the same causes as mildew on dead and decaying matter. The extremes 
of heat and cold during the natural flow of the sap is believed to be one 
of the chief causes of mildew in the grapevine. As these extremes are 
greater at a distance above the ground, so the inducing causes of mildew 
are proportionately greater, and we find experience agrees with reason 
on the subject. 

We think that the time of pruning has more to do with mildew on the 
grape than the manner, as we shall show hereafter. In accordance with 
the general experience of the best cultivators, ?re would recommend that 
vines be so trained and pruned as to form the head from one to two feet 
above the ground. The use of stakes may thus be entirely dispensed 
with, and quite an expense saved. 

TIME OF PRUNING. 

When the object is to induce a rapid growth of wood, as in young 
vines before they are of proper age to fruit, the pruning should be done 
in the Fall or fore part of Winter. If, however, it is desired to produce 
less wood and more fruit, the time of pruning should be delayed until 
later in the season. The time should also be governed by the soil to 
some extent. On elevated land and a dry soil, where the vine naturally 
forms but little wood and is inclined to bear too much fruit, pruning 
should be done early in the Fall after the leaves have fallen. Then 
when the sap starts in the Spring it will swell the buds with force, and 
send out strong canes and less fruit spurs. 

On the contrary, vines growing on rich, alluvial soil, where too much 
Wood and too little fruit is the natural rule, this tendency may be 
checked to a great extent by delaying the annual pruning until late in 
the Spring — even so late that the leaves on the canes are forming. By 
cutting back the canes of the past Summer's growth at this time, leav- 
ing but two or three buds near the base, these buds would then swell 
evenly and develop strong fruit spurs, and, as a general thing, the result 
Would be a good quantity of well developed fruit stems and blossoms. 

A FACT IMPORTANT IF GENERAIi. 

' Here we would mention a fact which has come within our observation 
^i^d experience, which, if generally true, is of some importance. It is 
*liis: that the third fruit bud from th§ base of the past year's cane 
l^bows out larger and better developed bunches of grapes than either 
^•^e first or second. The grapes from these buds seem also better 
favored, and generally superior to those on the first arid second. In 
^ecordance with this hint we have adopted the plan of cutting the cane 
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at such length as to leave the third bud, generally, And sometimes the 
fourth, when a good strong one, and then rubbing off the hrst and sec- 
ond buds, and leaving the third and fourth for fruit. 

The number of fruit buds left on any vine must depend on the age and 
strength of the vine. If the vines are strong and vigorous, at three 
vearsTfrom two to three bunches of grapes may be allowed to mature 
on each, without injury. The next year the number may be increased, 
and so on, increasing the quantity of fruit with the age oi the vine. 

Having completed the annual pruning, the next operation to be per. 
formed in the vineyard is the Spring cultivation It requires some 
experience and judgment to determine when and how to cultivate the 
vinevard; for each locality and soil requires a treatment peculiar to 
itself. And the same vineyard requires a different treatment, depending 
on the purposes for which the grapes are to be used. 

CULTIVATION ON DRY SOin. 

If your vines are on a dry soil, one that is not well calculated to retain 
the moisture well into the Summer months, then the cultivation should 
begin early and continue as long as any weed seed will sprout and grow 
The cultivation of such should be deep and thorough The ground 
should be finely and thoroughly pulverized from the depth ot eight 
inches to a foot or sixteen inches— plowing both ways and close up to 
the vine. Care should be had that this plowing is done when the ground 
is in the proper condition, so that it will not break up into lumps and 
clods. After plowing each time a cultivator or one-horse harrow should 
follow, so as to keep the ground level and smooth on the surface, bueb 
cultivation will insure a good crop of grapes for wine purposes on the 
driest soil in our State, even in our driest seasons. Of course we speak 
of vineyards of some age, say four years or over. 

CULTIVATION ON MOIST SOILS. 

Vineyards on our low, rich river bottoms require very different treat- 
ment; indeed, such cultivation as we have pointed out above given to 
vineyards along the blanks of our rivers, where the soil is deep, damp, 
and rich, would most certainly render such vineyards nearly if not quite 
valueless. We have known many vineyards, on such lands and cuin- 
vated under such a thorough system of cultivation, to bring nothing m 
disappointment to their owners for years in succession. The vmes giw 
luxuriantiy, and each year put out an abundance of fruit spurs and blos- 
soms, £iivinff promise and hope of a large and valuable crop. But wfien 
the berries are about the size of bird shot, and from that up to the size 
of small peas, mildew makes its appearance on the leaves and grapes, 
and the more luxuriant the vine the more vigorous. the spread an" 
xrrowtb of the mildew. From the time the mildew makes its fPP^J' 
ance the growth of the grape is checked, and when it should begia 
swelling the second time, instead of doing so it remains stationary o^ 
nearly so. Some of the bunches on the same vine will do much better 
than others, and some of the berries on the same bunch wil grow i 
twice the size- of others. Some make an effort to color, while ottiers 
remain a dingy green. ^ 

Year after year we have seen the same thing occur, the owner eatu 
year making renewed effort to give his vines better treatment, eart^. 
pruning and more thorough cultivation, and each year meeting witn ^^ 
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game unsatisfactory results, until at last, discouraged and disgusted, he 
digs up his vines and gives them to the flames. We have known quite a 
iiamber of good vineyards thus destroyed, 

PERSONAL EXPERIENCE. 

Three years ago the writer came into possession of a vineyard on the 
Sacramento river bottom, on rich alluvial soil. Eemembering what we 
bad seen, we regarded this vineyard of but little importance; indeed 
the first thing we did with it was to give about one half of the vines to 
a neighbor, provided he would dig them up and take them off the ground 
He did so, but before he had transplanted them he also became discour* 
aged m grape culture on such soil, and allowed the vines to die without 
resetting them. 

Having a great amount of other farm work to do, the vineyard was 
not even pruned until the vines were green with young leaves, and the 
ground was thickly covered with weeds from three to four inches hiffh 
At this stag« the vines were thoroughly pruned, leaving only from four 
to six fruit buds to each vine. The vineyard was then about seven years 
old. The fruit buds left on the vines, being near the base of the canes 
had at the time of pruning swollen but little; those further towards the 
ends having robbed these of the necessary sap. The vines bled profusely 
for several days, but finally the bleeding ceased, and the buds be^an 
rapidly to expand and throw out leaves and fruit stems in the greatest 
abundance. As two horses and a large plow could not be worked among 
the vines, the ground was then plowed, as well as it could be with a 
fimall plow and a single horse. It could only be plowed from' two to 
three inches deep, just enough to cut the roots of the weeds and turn 
them bgttom side up, or roots up. 

After the rains had all passed for the season, and the weeds had got a 
„}od start once more, the vineyard was again plowed, in a similar man- 
ner, and then dragged or harrowed with a one-horse harrow and left 
for the season. As soon as the fruit was set, all the suckers and youuff 
canes that had no fruit on were pulled off ^ other Summer prunini 
m done, and no pinching off the ends of the canes. A quantity of su£ 
to was purchased to keep away the mildew; but as no mildew made 
Its appearance, the sulphur was laid away for the next year. The next 
year the vineyard w-as treated in a similar manner, and with a similar 
feBult, and the sulphur is still on hand. 

The average product of grapes for each of the two years was over 
m tons per acre, of the best quality of table grapes, of the California 
i^ety. The bunches were very large and compact, and the grapes 
^ge, fair, and uniform. None of the fruit was sunburnt in the least 
Aiie vines also bore and matured quite a quantity of second crop crapes* 

in the same neighborhood and on similar soil other vineyards early 
mntd and thoroughly and deeply plowed and cultivated, produced 
W?^ ^"^L^ scattering crop of half grown and half ripe grapes, 
•"gether with an abundant crop of mildew on both grapes and leaves. 

CAUSES OF MILDEW. 



Jom the above experiments and their results, we think may be traced 

1 hT} ^^T ^^ ^^® ^^,^®®® ^^ mildew on grapes. Where the vines are 

,| ^ned early a superabundance of sap is forced into those portions of 

vines not cut away. This produces a rapid and unnatural growth— 
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the most natural food for that ningus Know . ^ ^ ^^^^ '^ 

pruning we add deep Pl<>^^'if /"f *^°j;Sdew by Vcing the vine to 
moist soil, we only increase t^^^^'^'^^^^J?^ "InniL we tike from the 
a more rapid mushroom S^o^^- ^yJ^^H P^Hff and also bleed the 
vine a large quantity of arst^rabuSce ofTap which early prun- 
vine, and thus relieve it «^*^^ J^Towth and induce disease. 
inff retains in it to lorce an ^?°*™^^l^^*7the eouilibrium between the 
In other words, early ?/««;" gdeste°y« ™S restores that equili. 
wood of the vine and its f^^^; while late ^uning ^^h 

brium, or retains only the WOl^^J^^'tTwt after pruning. Again: by 
a natural growth of the vine f^^^^j^Jf^^^f^^^ the season, we^ extract 
allowing the weeds to grow m t»>?^,f55P|'?_?riJJent which exists nat- 

bottomlands. .^,^ ^rTXTx^vAT^na 

DRAINING LOW LANB VINETAB.DS. 

Wherev„vi.ey»d, on low I..d, »e - 2^^^^^ 

t„d^L\'Spi2J;»pS„'r If L'ueirir'd™..^ w.,i ».. 

plish the same result and has "^^".y ^/^;^^*''J|f ^hile the growing weeds 
The vineyard can thus be kept loo^J°g.^^"'^J'''f^^ ®:* yard is once 
are an eyeslre to any good farmer ^^g^l";^^,^^^^^^ 
well drained the trouble is removed for years ana peinaps 

STJMMER PRUNING, 

There 1. . great divereity of opinion ™»°f ''"«,P'Z7imT.'S 
cZX » to Ihat .mount of ^'•^'''Kf^^ZS^UVtSiU 

the production of good fruit, and that 'fJ^^^^lP^^'^j^*^ ^th of the 

'^".fe/ofrr:.K'rKfS^^^^^^^^ 

Snerlcnce nndor «o many diifereut cirenmstanoes. ^ 

'"C of our Tineyardiit. are from ««7««^,^,S?.S.S' S» «" 
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Those who have taken up the business here— and this class compose the 
greater number of vine growers of the State— have had their experiences 
nnder as manj^ diiferent circumstances as there are different localities 
and climates in the State. Hence we say it is not strange that there 
should be a great difference of opinion on most all subjects connected 
with the busmess, and this difference of opinion and practice is very 
striking in reference to Summer pruning. 

The vine will produce fruit, to some extent, under most all circum- 
stances and most any mode of treatment, and the same variety of vines 
undoubtedly require different treatment in different countries, and in 
different soils in the same countries. Some varieties of grapes require a 
warm, sunny exposure, like the south and southwest side or slope of a 
hill, while others require a cool, shaded exposure, and will do better on 
the opposite slope of the same hill. Vines, that in Europe, where the 
atmosphere is humid and the temperature pretty even, night and day, 
require a southern and very drying exposure, might, in California, do 
better on a northern exposure; and still nothing but a practical test of 
this supposition would do to rely upon. 

Thus it will be seen that the management of a vineyard in California 
is, or should be, different from the management in most other comntries 
in which any of our vine growers have had experience— just as different 
as our climates and soils are different from the climates and soils of those 
countries. Hence no invariable or universal rule can be safely laid down 
or followed for any part of such management. 

One important thing that should always be borne in mind, in the prun- 
ing of a vineyard, in this or any other country, is the fact that grapes 
always grow on wood grown and matured the previous year, or on wood that is 
one year old. Hence there are 



TWO LEADING OBJECTS 

To be kept constantly in mind in all operations in the vineyard, and 
especially in all the pruning operations: 

First — To secure as large an amount of fruit of good quality each 
year as the vine, considering its age, its present strength, and future 
good health, will produce. 

Second — To secure the growth in its proper place on the vine of a suf- 
ficient amount of good, strong, and well matured wood, with plenty of 
iarge, plump, unbroken or dormant fruit buds, to insure a crop of good 
rait each succeeding year. Whenever the knife or shears are taken up 
to be used on a vine these two objects should be remembered, and each 
^at with the knife or clip with the shears should be with a view to the 
attainment of these two ends. 

, Having called special attention to the leading objects of 
^ne, which are the same in all countries, and adverted to tl. 



pruning the 



^*^aviii^ uaiieu special atrenrion to tne leaamg oDjects oi pruning the 
^ne, which are the same in all countries, and adverted to the influences 
^i soil and climate in different countries and in different localities in the 
^Bae country, we will now speak more explicitly of the immediate sub- 
ject under consideratioi;. 

THE FIRST YEAR. 

-r. . 1 o^^^ frr^ir. the j^iasTieru aiiu ovx^^ ;::: wj^^^ object to be obtained the first year after the cutting or year old 

...- . .^Fu^'^l^^l: IT.H X ex^rl^eSn vine culture before ,^e ib planted in the permanent vineyard, is to secure a good growth of 

Western States. All who h^^^^^f^lt^f/^^t^^ ^ith them ^: J ^ast one main cane, which shall form the future bodf of the vine or 

8*^*pe tree, as it may be called. We call it tree for the purpose of giving 
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!■ !,„+-»,» Trnnt to secure bv the first Summer's growth, 
a better dea of what ^^^J^:^* *^^^^S^e want to secure-with a body 
It is really a dwarf grape t;^« fi^^^^gj^i^g erect, at least to the hight 
of good, sound, and smooth giowth-smnmnge ^^^ ^^ ^ 

Sati t7srinraW;--gt^ ^--^ «^ *^^ ^^^^^ ^« 

Into this one cane or body. cutting, tte Mi)i)er e«i 0/ which 

teep them so pinched ofi- *P'"^v;j'^I;^^nln„ shoot. Keep this shoot 
enti^re strength of the --^-/,«i{J«,;r„"g^^^^^^^ set inVe ground 

erect or perpendicular by c^u-e^^^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^ ^^^^ and of good 

for that purpose. The stmig or coi u ^^^^ ^^^ 

size, so that it wil not cut or mjure the »^^g°^^ ^^^ Summer, so 
shoild be well cultivated, o/ten, during the mst ftp g ^^, 

as to prevent t'^\g-<l^tttad not t? continue the |rowth so late in the 
SritasreXgSherdtr grlwtht be cut b/the first frost at its 

extreme end. the second yeae. 

If a good stand or body ^-f-JSr^efp^Sf^^^^^^^ 
object to be attained the second ^^^^J^^^^^^if ttSrefore be cut back to the 
it as great a growth as possible. -^^ f ^°™'^,;^^[^ .^e Pall— ffenerally in 
desired hight soon after ^^^ly/^SylTCason mSt g^overn al to 
this State m November-but the locality a & ^^.^^ .^.^ 

this. If any lateral J'^^^^^^es hav^erth?^^^^^^ bow be carefully and. 
desired to form the head ot the tree, ^^ey » . ^ ^^^^ ^elow that 

smoothly cut off with a sharp J^f^'^lroper hSto make the head 
point should also be ^^^^^y^i^jf/ ^f'/JSrbut we would recommend 
of the tree there is some diff^F^^fl^^^^^'^'ot 'less than ten inches above 
that it should not be over eighteen and not less than te .^ ^^^ 

the ground. The prmmpal reason ^ favor oi low prum g ^ 
latter part of the S™^r, when the gpesaiegiw atmosphere 
and approaching maturity, the *«'^'^°fvf*^^/.^^7ig from six to eight 
at fro^^ six to twelve ^nches ^^-l%^:^LZTltl from L 
WxTerS;',td thaf'L:1^^^ g-w'iuore rapidly, ripen 

earlier, and be sweeter and better y^^, to 

Another reason is that *^^ J^fP^ ?f L ^o form^ as to balance, as 

and symmetrical top or head, and you nave aone^u ^ 

hold up, unassisted by props, a much 1^^^^?^^,]^^'^^^^^^^ ^:' 
will he able to bear and mature them much better without injury. 
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In the first place the ground is plowed and subsoiled from twelve to 
fifteen inches deep, and then well cultivated or furrowed down smooth. 
Stakes of redwood are then set just where the vines are to be planted. 
Boles, two feet in diameter and twenty-two inches deep, are now dug 
close by the side of these stakes, and all on the same side of them, while 
the stakes are lelt standing. The surface dirt taken from the hole is 
then returned to the bottom of the hole, and the bottom dirt is deposited 
on the surface, thus entirely changing the relative position of the soil. 
This being done, the planting of cuttings commences. 

MANNER OF PLANTING THE CUTTINGS. 

The cuttings are made just tw^enty-two inches long or equal to the 
depth of the holes. The operator has an iron rod about three feet long, 
with a split or crutch in the lower Qnd. He places the butt or lower end 
of the cutting within this split and holding the iron in the right hand 
and the top of the cutting in the left, he places the lower end of the iron 
and the bottom of the cutting on the ground close by the side of the 
Btake, and presses them at an angle of about forty-five degrees, down 
into the loose earth with which the hole has been filled, until the hard 
earth at the bottom of the hole is reached. He then holds the cutting 
in its place and pulls the iron from the ground, and with it works and 
presses the soil closely or compactly about the cutting, and the work is 
completed for that cutting; and so he goes to the next. 

THE ADVANTAGES OF THIS MODE 

Of setting cuttings are obvious. The bottom of the cutting from which 
the root must start rests upon the packed or compressed earth, pressed 
down and packed by the iron and cutting as they are forced through the 
soil. The top of the cutting is left about an inch below the surface, so 
as to protect it from the drying sun. The rich surface soil being in the 
bottom of the hole, forces the growth of the roots and plant, while the 
soil being loose above absorbs and retains the moisture during the 
season. 

We can recommend this mode of planting cuttings to all who propose 
to start new vineyards or extend old ones. 
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FARMERS' GARDENS. 



BY I. N. HOAO. 



There are many anomalous features and inexcusable defects in tLe 
system of agriculture as practiced in Callfbrnia. We shall endeavor to 
point out some of these*defccts and suggest the remedies, in hopes that 
by so doing we may induce a better, more thorough, and economical sys- 
tem of farming, and thus bring more profit to individual farmers, and 
comfort and convenience to their families, as well as increased prosperity 
to the commonwealth. 

One of the most striking of these features and one that requires 
attention at the present time, is the almost entire absence of vegetable 
gardens throughout the great grain districts of the State. In many of 
these districts one may travel hundreds of miles through flourishing 
wheat and barley fields, passing the residences of well to do farmers, 
and not see a solitary vegetable garden worthy of the name. 

Californians as a general thing are too apt to exert all their energies 
in a single direction and trust all their chances of success, all their hopes 
of a fortune, to the throwing of a single die. Greatly to the disadvan- 
tage of our agriculture, this one idea system of farming has absorbed the 
attention an d"" monopolized the energies of our agricultural communities. 
Wheat and barley have been and are still too much the exclusive pro- 
duct of the State. 

jS"o agricultural couptry can be assured of an uninterrupted and con- 
tinuous prosperity unless it produces as nearly as may be all the neces- 
saries of life. As our agricultural industries are now situated, two or 
three seasons unfavorable to wheat and barley would render by far the 
larger portion of our farmers poor, if not completely bankrupt. As it 
is with a State or large community, so it is with smaller ones or with 
individuals and families. Those who depend for a livelihood upon the 
products of the soil should endeavor to produce as near as may be all 
the varieties of food they consume. Especially should no farmer in this 
State be without a well tilled and well stocked vegetable garden. One 
half acre well prepared, planted and cultivated in a good variety of gar- 
den vegetables, will administer more to the real wants, comfort, health, 
and happiness of a familj^ and will save more money to its owner than 
ten acres devoted to wheat, barley, or other ordinary field crops. . 

Again, the garden is the place for experiments. It should be in mi«i^ 
ture an experimental farm. The man who really becomes interested i» 
and cultivates a good garden, will become a better and more intellige^'' 
and successful farmer. By degrees he is led to study m.ore closely th^ 
nature and wants of the soil — ^the treatment adapted to different ki»^» 
of plants, and by degrees he apphes the lessons learned in the garden to 
all his farming operations. 
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The garden is also a great economizer and utilizer of a farmer's time. 
cpppose that every farmer in the State had at the present time a good 
^go*e table garden attached to his home, how many hours in the aggre- 
ffftfce, now wasted in idleness, would be turned to good account — ^£ind how 
Jj^ny more necessaries and luxuries would be enjoyed by the families 
throughout the agricultural districts. How many dollars, now worse 
than wasted in bar rooms and at idle games, would be devoted to render- 
ijig our rural homes more comfortable, beautiful, and attractive. 

Again, the farmer who cultivates a garden must of necessity and by 
bis own experience learn the important fact that his success does not 
depend so much on the number oi acres cultivated, as upon the manner 
of their cultivation, and not so much upon the quantity of any one crop 
produced, as upon the excellence and variety of his crops. The almost 
universal neglect of vegetable gardens among our farmers may be set 
down as one of the principal causes if not the principal cause that 
operates against a more general or universal success of the agriculturists 
in our State. Strange as it may seem, many of our grain farmers buy 
almost every article of food consumed in their families from one year's 
end to another. All the beef, pork, mutton, or other meats; all the pota- 
toes, cabbages, turnips, onions, beans, peas, tomatoes, and other vege- 
tables; all the fruit, and even butter and cheese used in their families for 
the year, ai*e bought, and have to be paid for out of the proceeds of a 
single crop of wheat and barley. Thus is kept up a constant drain upon 
their purses, every day of the year, from the time that one crop of grain 
is sold until it is time to sell another — and in many cases this drain 
becomes so great that the proceeds of the grain crop have to be antici- 
pated, and debts accumulate. 

Then under such circumstances, if the crop of grain fails, what is the 
condition of the improvident farmer? Too many have already stared 
this condition of things in the face, and too many have been thus com- 
pelled to reap the reward of this imperfect and reckless system of farm- 
ing so prevalent in our State. As a counterpart to this want of farmer's 
or kitchen gardens in the country, we find many extensive and well cul- 
tivated gardens clustered about every city and town in the State, so 
that our markets are as well if not better supplied with vegetables the 
year round than any other country in the world. Our vegetable dealers 
in all our towns and cities are among the most successful and prosperous 
tradesmen in the State, and anomalous as it may appear, yet it* is a fact 
that more of the wealth of these tradesmen has been gained fronj the 
profits on sales of vegetables to the farmers of the country than to resi- 
dents of the towns and cities. 

The country peddler is an institution that may be met with the world 
over. He generally ti'avels from house to house among the farmers sell- 
ing drygoods, tinware, Yankee notions, and things of a similar charac- 
ter, in California we have this same indispensable institution performing 
tte same duties and supplying the same wants. But here we have also 
^country peddler of another charactei' — one, under the circumstances, 
^ore useful and indispensable to the agricultural or grain districts than 
^0 one above referred to. He is peculiarly a Californian institution. 
S© is in fact the grain farmer's portable vegetable garden. He buys his 
^egetables o^ the dealers in the towns and cities and peddles them about 
^«e country. As he deals in articles that everybody in the grain dis- 
Wcts wants and scarcely anybody produces, his business is a profitable 
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and prosperous one. But the fact that his occupation is necessary ig - 
scandal to California agriculture* And the fact that oar farmers i)av 
the professional gardeners a good profit on all the vegetables they cq/ 
sume, and then pay the dealer and peddler their liberal profits for hand' 
ling and conveying them from point to point, is anything but eonipir 
mentary to the energy, enterprise, and skill of the farmers themselves' 
So long as such a state of things is allowed to continue, so long wilj 
farming in California continue to be an uncertain, speculative ocenpa. 
tion, instead of, as it may be, a sure, safe, reliable; and profitable business. 

"We are aware that many farmers claim that, under the dry climate of 
California, vegetables cannot be profitably raised in the wheat growing 
districts of the State. We are also aware that but a few years ago the 
same doubt was almost universal in regard to the growth of small grains 
on these sam^ soils. Time and experiment have fully controverted the 
latter doubt, and we firmly believe that a little more time and a little 
more experimenting will as fully controvert the former. We believe the 
defect is not in the climate, nor yet in the soil; and we will endeavor to 
show that our belief is well founded. We will also endeavor to point 
out to our farmers the time for planting and mode of cultivation neces- 
sary to be pursued in order to succeed in making good vegetable gardens 
in the grain raising districts, and thus secure to all good, fresh, and 
healthy vegetables from their own grounds. 

There seems to be a prevailing dislike or di state among farmers 
generally, and more especially among American farmers, to the care and 
cultivation of kitchen gardens. There is probably no State in the Amer- 
ican Union in which the dislike is more deep seated and universal than 
in California. Our California farmers are possessed with almost a uni* 
versal mania for the cultivation of broad fields — of extensive farms of 
from one to ten thousand acres, where more physical and less mental 
labor is required. 

This system is more speculative, has more excitement in it; and if 
liable to great losses, it still, under favorable eii^eumstances, may bring 
great gains. This element is what gives it favor with our California 
farmers. 

On the other hand,^the cultivation of the garden is no speculation. 
Though a small business, it is safe and sure. Eut the garden, to be made 
successful and profitable, requires the exercise of judgment, system, and^ 
patience. These, accompanied with a little eare and attention at the 
proper time, would secure to every farmer in our State, whether his 
farm be large or small, a good garden, from which, at almost all seasons 
of the year, his table could be supplied with an abundance of the choicest 
vegetables — crispy and fresh from the soil. 

What California farmer, or farmer's wife, would not like, in the early 
Spring, to be able to step from the house into a well inclosed and weU 
cultivated vegetable garden, in which, each in its appropriate place, were 
growing luxuriantly all the luscious, early vegetables — such as lettuce, 
radishes, peas, beets, turnips, onions, potatoes, tomatoes, sweet corn, 
beans, carrots, parsnips, etc.? Ko matter if a sweet pea vine, a honey^ 
suckle, a pink, a geranium, or other innocent flowers were allowed a 
little share in such a garden, in the stead of weeds, they would do no 
harm, but would add, by their cheerful presence and delightful fragrance, 
to the pleasurable emotions of the owner or other members of the family 
when they step out to pluck some of the choice fresh vegetables for thd 
breakfast or dinner table. 

After ornamenting the garden it would detract nothing from ^^' 
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Agerfulness and happiness of the family at the meal if a few of these 
A0QTS were permitted to ornament the table; they might in this way 
pjeoccupy the places in some young mental gardens that would other. 
^ise be usurped by tares and weeds. 

^e presume we shall find no one to disagree with us in the proposi- 
Ajon that every farmer in the land should have a vegetable garden 
attached to his house; and w^e come now to consider the question sug- 
gested above: "Whether the grain farmers, in the recognized grain dis- 
tricts of the State where the soil is of a clay or adobe nature, can raise 
good vegetables with success; and if so, what are the conditions neces- 
Jary to that success?" To the former portion of this interrogatory we 
jave no hesitation in saying yes; and will at once proceed to the con- 
jideration of the necessary conditions. 

THE WILL. 

No man can succeed in any business unless he has the will to do so. 
Having determined that an object is worth striving for — in this instance 
tbat a good garden is worth the trouble required to make and maintain 
it, he must thoroughly make up his mind that he loill have one; that he 
will, in the first place, set apart a piece of land to be especially devoted 
to the garden; that he will enclose it so as to keep out stock of all kinds 
as well as fowls. A high, tight board fence would insure the double 
purpose of such inclosure, and as a w^ind break, which in many places 
ffould be a great benefit. Having detei-mined that he wUl devote the 
necessary land for the purpose, and that he will give to the garden the 
required time, the next consideration is the 

« 

LOCATION. 

This, for many reasons, should be near the house. Many leisure 
moments of the farmer himself and of his boys, and hired labor that 
would otherwise be lost, could thus be turned to good account by work- 
ing in the garden. Many steps of the housekeej^er would also be saved 
in going'' to and from the garden to pick the vegetables, and the table 
would be more likely to be at all times supplied with fresh vegetables, 
if in the garden. 

Again, a good vegetable garden attached to the -house tends to add to 
it the appearance as well as the realities of home. It concentrates the 
iome attachments, strengthens the domestic feelings, and brings into 
activity many of the finer virtues. If near the house it will be under 
fte eye and supervision of the household, and will be a pleasant resort 
for females and children of the family; thus administering to their 
liealth and pleasui'e, by inducing exercise in the open air, as well as by 
affording agreeable and healthy food. There will also more likely be 
better taste displayed in the arrangement of the garden and more care 
*ttd attention bestowed in keeping it in a good state of cultivation if 
^ear the house; for the reason that the interest as well as the taste and 
pride of the wife and daughters will be brought into exercise, and have 
fteir influence over those who do the labor. It will also be visited hj 
''^^ighboi's and friends, with a view to compare notes and make friendly 
observations and suggestions; and thus will be kept up a friendly and 
Wealthy rivalry in neighborhoods, both as to the general arrangement 
*iid surroundings of the house and the quality and early maturity of the 
inducts of the garden. For what is more unpleasant to a farmer's 
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family of spirit and pride, than to know that their next neighbors ar 
enjoying the luxury of early asparagus, peas, beans, lettuce, etc., wW 
theirs will not do to pluck for days, and perhaps weeks? The best soU 
for a vegetable garden is undoubtedly a deep, rich, sandy loam, so com 
posed that it will absorb a great quantity of moisture, and allow it to 
pass so far below the surface that it can be cultivated very soon after 
heavy rains, and at the same time retain that moisture so it will keen 
the surface moist during the dry season. It should contain sufficient 
muck and clay to give it strength and durability, and suflScient sand to 
prevent sun or surface burniog. It should be porous, to allow the air to 
penetrate as deep as the roots of vegetables will grow. 

We have a great deal of excellent soil for gardens in California. T^q 
land along the creeks and rivei'S of the entire State, outside of the nioun- 
tains, generally called "made land," is well adapted to this purpose. 
Many of the small valleys in the foothills and many of the hills them* 
selves contain soil already prepared by nature for the most successful 
cultivation of vegetable gardens. A very large proportion of the soil 
in the State, however, located on the broad, open plain, one elevation 
above the immediate river banks, is too heavy and contains too much 
clay and sticky substances for the successful cultivation of vegetables. 
It is too wet in the rainy -season, and too dry and hard in the dry sea- 
son. Such, generallj", is the character of the soil in what we have 
termed the grain districts of the State. While such soils, properly cul. 
tivated, are well adapted to the production of the small grains, they 
require some artificial manipulations and changes to make them good 
for gardens. To show what these changes are, and how they can be 
made, will next claim our attention. 

• PREPARATION OF SOIL. 

The soils along our river banks are generally called "made land," and 
are principally composed of clay, fine sand or sediment, and decayed 
vegetation. They are of recent formation, and have been made by the 
operations of nature. The annual deposit of the leaves of the forests, 
and the annual growth/ of the grasses and weeds, have been cohered by 
the occasional overflow of the streams, bringing along and depositing 
^XiG clay and sand from the mountains. Since the commencement of 
mining in this country the making of land in this manner has been going 
on very rapidly. If the deposit has been with too great a proportion of 
clay, then the soil thus made is heavy, stiff, and sticky, and though very 
rich and strong and excellent, when properly and carefully worked, for 
some kinds of crops, it is not well adapted to the production of garden 
vegetables. It settles too close and compactly together when wet by 
heavy rains or overflows, and if allowed to dry without stirring, it is so 
hard and stiff that it is almost impossible to plow or work it at all. Ii 
worked in this condition it is unproductive — the lumps and clods refuse 
to yield to the roots of vegetation the necessary nourishment and food 
for their growth. If plowed when too wet its condition is still worse— -i* 
assumes the hardness of puddled soil or manufactured adobes. Such soil 
must be worked with the greatest possible care and only when in* 
proper condition, and even then it is not good for garden purposes. You 
may with great care get your seed into such soil in good condition, but 
if you have a Spring shower, followed by warm, sunny days, before 
your vegetables are out of the ground there will form a crust over them 
which it will be impossible for the tender shoots to penetrate, and y^* 
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•|l be under the necessity of replanting. We have seen corn and peas, 
^d even beans, after spronting vigorously, thus prevented from coming 
\^ of the ground by a ci'ust formed on the surface. 

Tbe proper proportion of sand and vegetable decomposition mixed 
^th the clay tempers the soil and renders it easily worked at all times, 
n renders it porous and susceptible of absorbing and retaining moisture 
ia the proper degree to dissolve the nutritious elements of the soil, and 
jfeas feed and nourish the plants. We have seen just such stiff adobe 
0\s as we have described above completely renovated and converted 
into the very best of garden land by a single overflow of a river, and a 
deposit upon it of two or three inches of fine sand. By plowing deep 
jad cultivating and mixing the deposit of sand with the old clayey stiff 
joil, we obtain a lively mellow and porous soil capable of being worked 
jt almost any time in the year without injury. A soil that will allow 
{he air to penetrate to a great depth, and which will extract from that 
^r sufiicient moisture to' support the growth of plants in the driest of 
seasons. We have known large tracts of land bordering the 8acra- 
laento Eiver to be thus changed, and more than quadrupled in value, by 
the deposits of a single overflow. We have known such renovated land 
lo rent annually, for garden purposes, for more money than it could in 
h original condition have been sold for. Thus nature manipulates and 
makes land and changes whole sections in a single year from stiff, heavy, 
jffld intractable soils to light, lively, and sandy loams, thus doubling and 
quadrupling their value for many purposes. 

A LESSON FROM NATURE. 

From such operations of nature, the farmers, on the stiff, clay soils 
of the prairies and oak openings of our State, including all our red soils^ 
and in fact nearly all of what are generally recognized as the best grain 
districts, may learn an important lesson. From these operations they 
Bay learn just what they may do with a small piece of land to give each 
of them as valuable a garden spot as nature ever formed. These prairie 
soils are stiff and, heavy, and want to be tempered with sand and vege- 
table matter. The vegetable matter is always at hand in every barn- 
yard. There are but few localities in this State where plenty of good 
sediment sand cannot also be obtained within a reasonable distance. 

One hundred and sixty feet square — a space sufiiciently large — ^for a 
good vegetable garden for a large sized family, could be covered three 
iaehes deep by almost any farmer, within a year, and he would scarcely 
feel the expense. Having selected the place for the garden, he should in 
fte first place plow and subsoil it, at least from sixteen to twenty inches 
feep — two feet or more would be still better. Then draw on the manure — 
*ell rotted barn manure would be best — and sand in about equal pro- 
portions. Let the whole be thoroughly mixed with the soil, as low down 
*8 it has been subsoiled, but leaving a larger proportion of sand and 
Manure mixed with the surface foot of earth. A deep ditch — say three 
^^ four feet deep— ftround the entire plat, with two or three blind ditches, 
•^y two feet deep, and equal distances apart running from one side to the 
Jfter and emptying into the border ditch, would add very much to the 
Jfe and elasticity of the soil and to its productiveness. It may be 
jj^ttbted by some whether land on the dry plains of California would be 
"j^nefited by drainage. In answer to this doubt we would remark that 
*^6 object of such drainage is to introduce air into the soil and thus 
^Bder it more moist in dry weather, as well &» lighter and drier ic wet 
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weather. It has been well and truly said, "that drainage makes coii 
land warmer, wet land drier, dry land wetter, and heavy Jand lighter." 
The principal object to be attained by the introduction of sand auj 
manure, is to open the pores, as it were, of the soil and keep them open, 
and this object is still more perfectly attained by the proposed drainage! 
It enables the soil to breathe, and thus extract from the air the moisture 
as well as the fertilizing gases, and distribute them among the rootlets of 
the gi^owing plants, just as the lungs of the animal extracts the oxyge^ 
from the air and diffuses it through the animal system.. Soil thus pre. 
pared will thereafter require only an annual top dressing and good cul. 
tivation to render it almost incredibly productive. 

SELECTING GOOD SEEB. 

We presume that most farmers will, when they have fairly initiated 
the garden system in this State, raise and save garden seeds fur their 
own use. It will pay them to do so, provided they understand the true 
principles of reproduction and exercise the necessary care and patience 
to practice upon them. 

In the animal kingdom it is a well established rule, and one that is 
generally understood, especially by stock growers and farmers, that 
"like begets like." This rule holds equally good and is equally impor- 
tant in the vegetable kingdom. In selecting the vegetables from which 
seed is to bo saved for replanting care should always be had to choose 
only the very best samples. For instance, if you propose to save heet 
seed, you should select the best shaped and best grown beet, one possess- 
ing all the characteristics of color, form, fineness of grain, and all other 
properties which it may be desired to reproduce. 

Then care should be taken to j)lant the beet in such soil and location 
as will secure to the seed the best possible chance to grow and mature 
in the most perfect manner. From the seed thus carefully grown none 
but the best should be saved for planting. -The same care should be exer- 
cised in regard to producing the seed of all other vegetables. Ey so 
doing and by the interchange of seed between different countries and 
different localities in ^he same country all our crops of vegetables. and 
grains may be much improved. 

It is the present practice of most of those farmers who cultivate gar- 
dens, whether as professional gardeners or only for their own tables, 
to buy all their seed from the various seed stores in the towns and vil- 
lages. This practice has one advantage — ^it secures an interchange from 
one locality to another; but we find that as a general rule those who 
produce the seeds so sold neglect a strict compliance with the acknowl- 
edged rule of reproduction above referred to. Their seeds are sold by 
the pound, and the more pounds the more dollars. 

Without desiring to decrease the business of any one enterprisiDg 
seed man, we woufd recommend that each farmer, as soon as possible, 
inaugurate the practice of producing his own seed of all kinds. He, 
may then interchange frequently with his neighbors* and friends who 
exercise the same care with himself, and he may thus improve all hij 
crops from year to year. In the long run we think this will be 
the most economical plan, as we shall never be subjected to the tr< 
expense, and vexation caused hj planting dead or poor seed, and 
tinder the necessity of replanting and suffering the loss of time thereby* 
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One of the greatest mistakes connected with gardening in this coun- 
^ is in planting many varieties of seed at the wrong time of the year. 
^x Winters are so mild in this State that many varieties of vegetables 
fill grow better and be more tender, juicy, and more delicately flavored 
I grown in the Winter or rainy months than if gi'own in the Summer or 
jjy season. The seeds of such kinds should be planted in the Fall 
Instead of Spring. 

Our professional gardeners, especially the Portuguese, Italians, and 
Chinese, understand this, and hence we are so often found admiring the 
jaxuriant growth of the vegetation in their gardens when our own gar- 
Jens are not yet planted; and hen<5e, too, the " China vegetable man'* 
lakes many a dollar from our j^ockets for vegetables before ours of the 
lame varieties have made their appearance above ground. 

The markets of our cities and towns are supplied with beets, carrots, 
psuips, cabbage, radishes, lettuce, celery, salsify, small onions, and 
jther kinds of vegetables, fresh from the grounds of the professional 

' ners and in good condition, during every month of the Winter 
season. These vegetables are all grown in the open air. The seeds are 
planted in August and September while the ground is warm, and with 
tare and attention and irrigation they are made to germinate and grow 
iDtil the first rains fall. These rains find the soil warm, and the rains 
iiemselves are generally warm like Spring showers. The vegetables 
tlius started grow rapidly and continue to grow during the whole Win- 
ter. Here we have a lesson for our grain farmers to learn and imitate. 
From a small piece of land, prepared as we have directed and sheltered 
from the winds, the table of every farmer in our State may be supplied 
nth the greatest abundance of fresh vegetables of all the above varie- 
b from October to May. 

From this time on may be added asparagus, rhubarb, early peas, cucum- 
irs, green corn, early beans, squashes, tomatoes, potatoes, and other 
»dy vegetables. As the season advances the later kinds and other 
ttrieties come on and supply the place of those that are gone by. Add. 
»these luxuries strawberries, raspberries, currants, grapes, cherries, 
fid other and larger fruits in their seasons, and we have a continuous 
ipply of the most delicious vegetables and fi^uits the year round. Then 
|y a little forethought fresh milk, butter, and cream may be provided 
fom two or three good cows pastured in a small field of Chile clover that 
^1 l<eep green the year round. 

W'ith these facts before us, all of which may be fully realized by any 
^J'eful and industrious farmer in this State, we may well exclaim, who ■ 
JlJlive better or cheaper and more independent than a California farmer! 
'te advantages he may enjoy over his neighbors of the Atlantic States 
fftiost any other part of the world! 

« seems not to be generally understood that pea vines will stand a 

fetty heavy frost without much injury, and that peas planted in the 

■^^th of Januaiy or February will grow and make vines and be all ^ 

^Y to blossom and bear peas upon the first appearance of warm Spring 

*"|th6r. Such is the fact, and if peas are planted in February in good 

'^ soil, and in a protected locality, they will generally furnish this 

'ate vegetable for the ta^ble before the time it is now generally the 

am to plant the seed. 
*^otato tops are easily checked in their growth by a slight frost; but 
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unless the frost is pretty severe this injury does not reach below the 
surface of the earth and is but temporary. The roots continue to grotr 
and the tops start up again with renewed vigor. 

As a general thing it is safe to plant early vai-ieties in February, and 
by covering the surface with straw or coarse stable manure they maybe 
brought forward very early — so early in fact that no inconvenience will 
be experienced from the wilting of the old potatoes before the new ones 
will be large enough to take their place on the table. 

It is too generally the received opinion among farmers on the uplands, 
that potatoes cannot be raised on such soil If the land be prepared as 
we have suggested, and the potatoes are planted early, so that they wil] 
have the benefit of the late Winter and Spring rains, they will make a 
good crop, and form a most acceptable dish on the table when fresh dug 
from the garden. 



HOT BEDS. 



Professional gardeners understand and appreciate the advantages of 
hot beds in bringing forward for the market their early vegetables. 
Professional florists also avail themselves of the hot house or green 
house to bring forward their early flowers. With a little care and extra 
expense they eac^h, in thi,s way, obtain extra prices for their products, 
and are well repaid for the extra expense and labor. In this country, 
above all others, liberal prices are cheerfully paid for vegetables, fruit, 
and flowers offered for sale out of the ordinary season, either very early 
or very late. 

But farmers being generally away from the towns which afford 
markets for the professional gardeners, cannot, even if they would, 
avail themselves of the luxuries of these extra early vegetables from 
the market gardens. They must therefore either deny themselves and 
families many luxuries enjoyed by the denizens of the towns, or eon- 
trive some mode of producing those luxuries for themselves. We are 
among those who believe that, above all classes of people, the farmers 
may and should become the best livers, in all respects, in any country, 
and especially in. California. 

We believe that th^ farmers of California, if they choose to avail 
themselves of the advantages the}'- naturally possess, may enjoy more 
real and substantial luxuries — luxuries, we mean, produced from the 
soil — than almost any other people in the world. It shall be our aim to 
point out the ways and means by which these luxuries may be produced 
and enjoyed. . 

Early vegetables cost the denizen a considerable money — they would 
only cost the farmer a little time, with the additional advantage in favof 
• of the farmer that he and his family might enjoy them direct from n^ 
garden, fresh and crispy, while before they appear on the table of tM 
denizen they have been handled and mussed over till they have lost haU 
their attractiveness and real value. t 

If there is one farmer in this State who has a hot bed, made and usea 
exclusively for the purpose of producing early vegetables for the use o 
his family, we have not seen that man. We do know of many wb 
make it a practice to make hot beds every Spring in which to ^f^^^ 
their sweet potatoes, but they seldom use them for any other P^^P^^j 
Those who raise sweet potatoes for sale are compelled to have hot «>® 
to obtain the sets, otherwise they would not probably make them. 
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Farmers generally imagine that it is a great deal more trouble and 
expense to make a good hot bed than it really is. Many of them never 
having seen one do not know how to make one, and never having expe- 
rienced the advantages of one cannot appreciate them. For the benefit 
of such we give the following cheap and easy mode of construction and 
management: Make a frame or box, say three feet wide, and six, nine, 
or twelve feet long, depending on the size of the bed you desire. It may 
be made of inch boards and should be, say one foot deep in front and 
eighteen inches on the back. Dig out a trench in the garden on the 
south side of the fence the same size as the frame and eighteen inches 
or two feet deep. Fill u|) with iresh horse manure mixed with straw — 
about as it comes trom the stable where horses are carefully bedded 
with straw— to the depth of a foot or fifteen inches. Then put on the 
frame and cover the manure from eight to ten inches with good, rich, 
sandy loam, or light warm soil, that will not bake or crust over when 
sprinkled with water. Bank up the outside of the frame with the same 
kind of manure used inside, and cover with common window sash of the 
proper size to cover the frame, and your hot bed is completed; and as 
soon as the manure begins to ferment and heat it is ready for use. 

How much has it cost? About one day's work, and the price of the 
windows used. The expense of the window may be dispensed with, and 
any old piece of canvas, or a bed sheet, or old mat may be used instead 
aud answer a very good purpose, though the glass is better, as it lets in 
more light and heat from the sun. 

Now plant your seed in rows across the bed and in a few days you 
will have the satisfaction of seeing the plants for an early garden burst- 
ing up through the wax-m soil. In warm pleasant days the cover should 
be left off, and the plants should be sprinkled with water from which the 
ehill has been taken just enough to keep the soil moist and steaming. 
As soon as the weather is warm enough, and the plants of sufficient 
size, they may be transplanted to the warmest part of the open garden, 
being careful to protect them from the cold nights, if any occur. 

By this simple means every farmer's table may be supplied with a 
plenty of all kinds of vegetables as early as they appear in our market, 
and much better. Try it once, and we guarantee that it will pay. 

TIDE AND OVERFLOWED LANDS. 

As Corresponding Secretary I received an invitation to accompany an 
excursion to the swamp and overflowed lands located about the conflu- 
ence of the Sacramento and San Joaquin Elvers, and deeming them of 
so much importance to the agricultural interests of the State, I propose 
fe give a brief description of those lands, both as to their location and 
character. 

^ As many of our readei'S have probably never given much attention to 
*tte subject of the tule and overflowed lands of our State, we will first 
v^ery briefly give them a general idea of the location and character of 
*hese lands, and the means adopted for their reclamation. 

The two great rivers above named, and all their large tributaries, have 
* strip of tule land on each side of them stretching from their entrance 
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into the valleys to the points where the latter empty into the former, 
and from thereon until the former reach and lose themselves in the bays 
leading into the Pacific Ocean. 

Originally these rivers are supposed to have flowed through the lowest 
points in the valleys, but the annual overflows to which they are subject 
have gradually deposited debris and sediment on their immediate banks 
until all through the upper portions of the courses and until they 
approach their mouths, these banks are from ten to twenty feet higher 
than the lands, from one half mile to three miles back, so that all our 
navigable rivers are literally " highways of commerce," Into these low 
lands or basins thus formed empty numerous creeks from the foothills ' 
of the Sierra l!^evadas and Coast Eange of mountains, and the overflows of 
the rivers at high stages of water keep them full during the wet seasons, 
and generally well into the Summers. Hence the soil becomes wet and 
swampy, and all vegetable growth coarse and rank. 

To this coarse grass the Indians gave the name of "tule," and this 
name has hence been applied to the lands themselves. 

As the Sacramento and San Joaquin Elvers approach the straits and 
bays into which they flow — only a few miles apart — their banks gradu- 
ally become lower and lower and the distance back to the edges of the 
tules becomes less, until finally the rivers themselves seem to break up 
into a great number of smaller rivers or watercourses, called sloughs. 
These sloughs stretch out to the right and left, dividing the tule lands 
into a great number of islands of all shapes and sizes, until hundreds of 
thousands of acres are thus cut up and surrounded by a system or net 
work of navigable watercourses. 

The islands thus formed, like the banks of the main rivers, are gener- 
ally higher next the water's edge than in their centers, and for similar 
reasons; but these banks are generally but little above high tide at the 
low stage of water in the Summer season. The waters of the rivers, 
however, having here so many channels through which to flow, are com- 
paratively but little affected by a rise which overflows the banks of the 
main rivers and floods the whole country above. Hence it is compara- 
tively a much easier task to keep the waters of the sloughs from over- 
flowing these islands thin it is to keep the waters of the main rivers 
higher up the country from overflowing their banks and flooding the 
tule lands we have described as stretching along on either side of them. 

THE IMPORTANT FACT 

So potent^ to all now, has only been discovered and practically appre- 
ciated by the people of this State, after an experience of nearly twenty 
years, derived from an almost constant yet fruitless and costly eflortto 
reclaim the tule lands along the main rivers of the State. 

For the discovery and practical demonstration of this valuable truth 
we are indebted to a few humble farmers, who some twelve or fifteen 
years since settled upon Sherman Island, and who have since that tim^ 
pretty effectually reclaimed the whole island from overflow and brought 
it into a good state of cultivation. In doing so they have acquired for 
themselves and their families a good competency, if not a fortune. 
While these men were struggling along from year to year, alternately 
cultivating their crops and» working on their levees, 
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GEORGE D. ROBERTS, 

A gentleman who is now the great leading spirit in nearly all the swamp 
land reclamation enterprises of the State, was a practical and successful 
miner in Grass Yalley, J^evada County. Having met with some severe 
losses in his mining operations, he was looking about him for some other 
and more safe place to invest his money. By accident his attention was 
called to the operations of the farmers on Sherman Island. He went 
personally to investigate the whole subject for himself, and having 
observed the productiveness of the soil and the feasibility of the recla- 
mation of all the islands similarly situated, he at once commenced buy- 
ing up these lands and urging his friends to do likewise. 

He soon succeeded in forming what is known as the Tide Land Recla- 
mation Company, composed of some of the heaviest and most enterpris- 
ing capitalists in the State. . For the last two years he has been perfect- 
ing plans of reclamation, organizing labor and machinery for their com- 
pletion, and calling the attention of the public to the great value ot 
these lands, and to the additional wealth and prosperity their reclama- 
tion and cultivation would bring to the State. For this latter purpose 
he conceived and organized 

THE E:5fCUR8ION TO THE TULE LANDS, 

To the valuable incidents and lessons of which we will now call the 
attention of our readers. The invited guests were about eighty, con- 
sisting of business men, capitalists, and representatives of the press, 
mostly from San Francisco, Sac^-amento, Santa Clara, Yuba, and N"evada 
Counties. 

The party left Sacramento at about eight o'clock on Friday, October 
twentieth, eighteen hundred and seventy-one, on the steamer Yictor, 
Captain Sommers. After stopping at two different points on the river 
we arrived at E. Kerehivars, at the head of Grand Island, at noon. 

This island lies directly in the forks of the Sacramento Eiver, and 
about twenty-five miles south of Sacramento. It is the first of the system 
of islands formed by the breaking up of the river into sloughs, as above 
described. It is bounded on the east by what is called the Old Eiver, 
and on the west by a branch called Steamboat Slough. It is favorably 
situated for catching the debris and sediment floating down the river, 
and hence, as might be expected, the banks are higher and more firm 
than those of the islands further down. The stinps of -land between the 
immediate banks of the river and the tule toward the center of the 
island is quite* wide, and for four or ^ve miles down on either side is 
occupied by settlers, most of whom have very fine farms in a good state 
of cultivation. The climate here is excellent, being a happy medium 
between the windy region farther south and the oppressive heat further 
^p the river. 

, The country for six miles above this point, and as many miles below, 
is without exception the best for peaches in the entire State. The early 
?nd late Crawford peaches, which at Sacramento are hardly worth rais- 
y^g, here grow and ripen in the greatest perfection, and make the most 
^aluable market peach we have. The plum, apricot, and nectarine also 
flourish in great perfection here. Apples and pears do well, and grapes 
gi*own here, though of but little value for wine, command the highest 
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prices in the market for table use, being very large, well covered, and ot 
most excellent flavor. 

We went back from the river about a mile hei-e for the purpose of 
examining the soil where a deep ditch was being cut; this (fitch being 
the upper end of the canal which is to be dug through the center of the 
island for drainage purposes. We found the surface, about a foot deep, 
to be a fine yellowish sediment of tule deposit; then to the depth of 
about four feet more the soil was a mixture of loam and clay, checkered 
with streaks of decayed vegetable matter. We did not see the soil 
deeper down, but were apprised by Mr. Kerchival, who had the ditch 
dug, that immediately underlying this clay' was a strata of some four or 
&v^ feet deep of almost unmixed decayed vegetable matter, having much 
the appearance of a rotten dunghill. This island is about twelve miles 
long, averages about three. miles wide, and contains about seventeen 
thousand three hundred acres; of this about seven thousand acres, 
mostly next the river banks, is owned by settlei^s. About two thousand 
acres, running diagonally across the island from water to water, is owned 
by William Gwynn and Henry Miller, of Sacramento, and the balance, 
the center portion, is owned by George D, Eoberts. 

It is estimated that six dollars and thirty cents per acre will defray 
the entire expense of the work necessary to keep the water oif this 
island. The levee around the island will be about twenty-nine miles 
long; about twenty miles of which is already completed and the balance 
will be done in five weeks time. The work is let to Chinamen by the 
job, at from twelve to seventeen cents per cubic yard. There are over 
five hundred Chinamen now at work on the levee. The average width 
of the base of the levee is thirty feet; it is six feet high. The width of 
the top is three feet, and the inside slope is one and a half to one, the 
outside is two and a half to one. The earth is taken from the outside or 
next the river. All the sloughs making into the island are substantially 
dammed and pz^ovided with flood gates, so arranged that the gates close 
at high tide and open at low tide; so that while the water is prevented 
from passing in, all the seepage water runs out. The same gates will 
answer the purpose of litigation, should it ever become necessary, 

NEXT tear's crop. 

It is the intention of the owners of the tule land on this island to have 
it all cultivated and cropped next season. They propose to lease it on 
shares tor a term of three years. The tule is now being burned oif ot 
some portions of it, and allSvill soon be in condition to burn. After the 
tule is burned; it is expected that most of the land on this island will 
require to be plowed before sowing. On the islands, lower down, such 
as Sherman and Twitchell, the surface being composed mostly of decayed 
vegetable matter, when once dry, will burn down until the fire reaches 
the water, and is stopped by it. On Grand Island, as we have stated, 
this same vegetable matter is found in most places, some ^ve feet below 
the surface, having been covered by late deposits of sediment which is 
gradually forming into loam and clay. 

The sediment and clay, however, instead of raising the surface of tm 
land equal to the thickness of their deposit, seem by their weight to 
have sunk the vegetable matter nearly that much into the water excepv 
near the banks where the soil is thickly studded with the roots of trees, 
wiiieh seem to have held the soil to its normal position. This tacj 
iseeures to this island all the advantages of water near the surface, aoa 
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ftt the same time it has a soil rich in the elements of production and most 
certainly so in those of durability. 

LATE POTATOES. 

While our attention is on Grand Island we will state that on our 
return trip, when most of the party had gone to San Francisco and Sac- 
ramento on the regular boats, the Victor ran up through Steamboat 
Slough and stopped at a ranch on this island, some two miles from its 
head, in order to let us see some late potatoes growing on the tule land. 

They found here a field of fifteen acres of potatoes growing most lux- 
uriantly, the bulbs being quite plentiful in number and generally of fair 
size— some being as large as a man's fist. They were oi^ the Pigeon 
Point red seed. The tule, which was very heavy and tall, had been cut 
down in June, and after drying had been burned. The ground was then 
plowed and harrowed well, and plowed and harrowed the second time. 
The potatoes were planted between the twenty-sixth of July and the 
second of August. Had Early Eose seed been planted, the crop would 
have been ripe and could have been dug some time since. 

ANDREW'S ISLAND. 

On the east and southeast of Grand Island, and sepai^ated from it by 
the Old Eiver, lies Andrew's Island. This is as long as Grand Island, 
hut not more than a mile wide on an average. Some four or -fiYe farm- 
ers in the center of it have clubbed together and built cross levees above 
and below them and next the sloughs on either side, and have 2)rodueed 
this season most excellent and satisfactory crops of wheat, barley, corn, 
potatoes, and othel* vegetables. ]^o general work for reclaiming this 
island has yet been commenced, but we understand there soon will be. 

Still to the southeast of Andrew's Island are two other long, irregular 
Islands — Tyler and Staten — containing about twelve thousand acres each, 
and separated from Andrew's Island by the Georgiana Slough and by 
the ISTorth Fork of the Mokelumne Kiver. We did not visit these islands, 
but they are said to contain very valuable tracts of land and susceptible 
• of easy reclamation, which is already commenced. 

SCHOOLCRAFT ISLAND, 

Containing twelve thousand acres of land, lies directly w^est of Grand 
Island, being bounded on the north and west by Miner's Slough, and on 
the west by the west branch of the Sacramento Elver, The land of this 
island, viewed from the boat, seems lower than that of Grand Island, 
and has not been covei'ed with so heavy a bed of sediment. It looks as 
though it might be more difiicult of reclamation. The next island visited 
by the excursion party was 

BRANNAN ISLAND, 

Which lies directly south of Grand Island and east of the town of Eio 
vista. The reclamation company own most of this island, and are now 
engaged in damming the sloughs that put out into it, and putting in flood 
gates preparatory to a thorough reclamation by levees. Upon this 
^land, at Smith'i> ranch, we found a ^ne vineyard of Mission grapes, 
•J^he bunches were the largest and most compact we have ever seen of 
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tMs variety, and tlie grapes were very large and fine flavored. In this 
vineyard we noticed the salt grass growing most luxuriantly, indicatiog 
the presence of alkali, which, however, seemed to produce no visible 
effect on the vines or fruit. 

We also noticed here fig trees of the large purple variety, full of fruit, 
in all stages of growth, from the size of a kernel of corn to the full siized, 
ripe, and luscious fig. At Sacramento the second crop of fruit all ripened 
on this variety of trees some three weeks since, and no more is starting. 
This difference in bearing must be attributable to the difference of climate 
and supply of moisture to the roots. 

It being now near night, and Mr. Eoberts wishing to save all the time 
he could and enable his guests to see as much as possible of interest by 
daylight, headed the Victor for 

THE WEBB TRACT, 

A large piece of swamp land in Contra Costa County, fronting on the 
south bank of the west channel of the San Joaquin Kiver for some 
twenty- five miles, and running back to the high lands. It contains abont 
fifteen thousand acres, and is owned by Eoberts, Kimball, and McMur- 
ti*y, who are driving forward the work of reclamation as fast as possible. 
One advantage this tract has over those on islands is that it runs back 
to high lands, and in times of very high water stock can be very easily 
driven to these lands for safety. Another is that the expense of recla- 
mation will be less, requiring a levee only on one side. We notice the 
owners fully appreciate these advantages, as they hold the land at one 
hundred dollars per acre for the entire tract. The levee is being con- 
structed here by machinery. There are two steam machines at work by 
the job or contract at ten cents per cubic yard. 

THE ROBERTSON MACHINE 

Works very similarly to the ordinary dredging machines. It is trans- 
ported on a scow which floats in the canal made by the excavation. It 
cuts the canal or ditch twelve feet wide and four feet deep at one swath, 
and deposits the earth on one side in the shape of a rough levee, which 
is afterward faced up with the shovel by Chinamen. It does its work 
well and makes on an average about three hundred and twenty running 
feet of levee in a day. Considering that this machine is the first and 
only one built under the patent, it is a good success and promises to 
become valuable to its owner, and very useful in the reclamation of the 
tule land. 

THE ROBERTS MACHINE 

Is moved on wheels, laying and taking up its track as it goes* It cuts 
four feet wide and four feet deep at a swath, elevating the earth by a^ 
endless chain elevator, and depositing it on the opposite side, of the ditch 
from that occupied by the machine. To widen the ditch and increase 
the levee it repeats the swaths, lengthening the elevator and depositing 
the earth each time on the top of the first deposit. We did not see this 
machine work, but were assured by Mr. Kimball that it was generally 
considered as a more promising one than the other. 
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On one portion of this tract, the proprietors have twenty-five thou- 
gand head of sheep, which have been grazing there all Summer, and 
look in a very good condition. Another portion of ten thousand 
ftcres is leased to Lux & Miller, of this city, who have on it eleven thou- 
gand head of cirttle — less than an acre to an animal. These cattle have 
occupied this pasture since Spring, and they are now in such a condition 
that their owners are making weekly shipments to supply the San Fran- 
cisco market with beef We noticed, growing on this tract, a number of 
yarieties of clover, and a great profusion of native grasses. When fully 
reclaimed and burned, we have no hesitation in believing each acre of 
the entire tract sown in Chile clover would produce annually from six 
to nine tons of good hay, and in addition keep an ox or horse in good 
condition from September each year until the first of December. 

BURNING THE TTJLE LANDS. 

On the lower end of the Webb tract the proprietors propose to plant 
this season ^yq thousand acres in wheat. This portion was ditched last 
year and has " dried out," as they term it, when they mean to say the 
land is ready to burn. 

Here we saw the burning process in operation. The tule and grass is 
set on fire and is rapidly consumed. But the fire is not satisfied when 
it reaches the soil, but penetrates and consumes this also until checked 
hj the dampness underneath. This reached, the burning ceases, leaving 
a few inches of light ashes and charred soil as the remains of the spongy 
vegetable composition. This process lowers the level of the land from 
four to six inches. In this condition the land is ready for the%eed, but 
being too soft and miry to support the weight of horses or cattle, it can- 
not be cultivated with teams and harrows in the ordinary way. 

Hence the plan of treading in the grain with sheep has been resorted 
to and found to work well. The large flock is divided up into smaller 
ones of two or three hundred each, and a boy and shepherd dog takes 
charge of each of these small flocks — driving them back and forth as 
you would drive a team with a harrow, until the whole ground has 
been tramped over. This is the way the first crop is put in. 

The second year the land is generally volunteered. The sheep are 
brought into requisition in this process also. Too much grain generally 
falls to the ground, while harvesting, to seed it properly for a good crop; 
80 immediately after harvest the sheep are turned in to pick up this sur- 
plus seed, and while picking up some they tramp in the rest, leaving the 
ground seeded about right and well tramped in. 

TWITCHELL ISLAND 

jVas the next point visited. This island lies directly south of Brannan 
Island, and north of the San Joaquin Eiver. It contains three thousand 
six hundred acres. It was leveed last year, but not in time to " dry out " 
the land in the center sufficiently to burn, so that only one thousand 
^eres, and that in a strip around the edges, was sown to wheat. The 
■Reclamation Company last year sold this island to Minor, Prather & Co. — 
^^Q of the firm purchasing being George P. Eoberts — ^for sixty-eight 
thousand dollars, after the work of reclamation was completed. 
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The proceeds of the wheat crop raised on the one thousand acres 
planted has been sixty-seven thousand seven hundred dollars— within 
three hundred dollars of the entire purchase money. Besides this, there 
are several thousand dollars worth of vegetables now on the land not 

^^The ccmV of the island is now being burned preparatory to seeding 
and tramping, while the sheep are fattening on the surplus gram left on 
the last yearns stubble, and tramping in or volunteering Vhat they can- 

^\he levee around Twitchell Island is twelve feet base and three and a 
half feet high. The wagons used on this island have wheels with feL 
loes and tire six inches wide. The steam thrashing machine and boDer 
were provided with like wide-wheeled wagons. This precaution is 
necessary to make them float, and yet, as they roll along over the 
surface, they stir up clouds of dust, 

SHERMAN ISLAND 

Lies between the two largest rivers in California— the Sacramento wash- 
ina: the northwestern bank and the San Joaquin the southeastern. Ihe 
head of the island is within three miles of Bio Yista, and the foot 
directly opposite Collinsvilie. We judge it contains about twelve thou-, 
sand acres; it was the first of this great group of islands leveed, and ib 
in a more forward state of reclamation and cultivation than any other. 
We visited but one farm on this island— that of A. J. Eigelow, on the 
Sacramento River. Mr. Eigelow owns four hundred and thirty acres 
lying in a body— about half under cultivation. If we had seen nothing 
before, we saw enough hereto convince us that the resources of our 
State are^but just beginning to be known and developed, and that the 
garden spot of California will yet be found in the tule lands forming the 
deltas of her two great rivers. Here were grapes, strawberries, water- 
melons, muskmelons, sugar beets, mangel wurtzels, carrots, parsnips, 
turnips, squashes, corn, tomatoes, wheat, barley, Chile clover red 
clover, timothy, and we cannot say how many other horticultural 
and agricultural products/ growing, and all in the greatest perfection, on 
a soil, the cost of which is not much over half the cost of cultivating 
the soil of the ordinary upland, while the chances of a failure of any 
crop, when the seed is once in the grpund, are scarcely to be taken into 
consideration. We were so pleased with the general exhibition ot larm 
products, that in the short time which we had to remain we couia 
rather but few specific facts. ^ i. ' i « 

One field, however, we learned was sowed in February last to barley 
and Chile clover at the same time. There had been gathered from this 
field a crop of barley of over sixty bushels to the acre, and since tnaii 
time the clover had been mown twice, yielding each time a ton ana a 
half per acre, and the third crop was nearly in bloom again. Anotner 
field was sown to wheat and Chile clover in February. From this tieia 
had been gathered forty-five bushels of wheat to the acre, and one crop 
of one and a half tons of clover per acre had since been cut, and tor 
three weeks two or three head of stock had been feeding on each acre, 
and the feed was still knee high and growing luxuriantly. 

The people of Sherman Island have laid it off into school districts, anu 
have already at least one good public school in operation. They have 
also laid out public roads, and have a Post Ofiice, and a good whart ^ 
Ijhe town of Emmaton, on the west side of the island, at which the bac- 
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rtjjiento boats stop eveiy day on their up and down trips. Indeed, they 
jggent every indication of a wide awake and prosperous community, 
Lnds there, brought under cultivation, are worth and being sold, when 
M at all, for from fifty dollars to seventy-five dollars per acre. 



OTHER INLANDS. 

^ addition to those above named, we may mention Bouldin, Venice, and 
jfandeville Islands as in progress of reclamation, each containing from 
{fe to eight thousand acres of land, the soil of which is very similar to 
jliat of Twitchell and Sherman. 

ROBERTS AND UNION ISLANDS. 

At a point some twelve miles nearly south of the City of Stockton, 
fhere the San Joaquin Eiver divides, one branch called the San Joaquin 
proper, runs nearly north to within a few miles from Stockton, then 
liears westerly in a very crooked line to a point at which the Town of 
Tenice was founded and built on paper; the other branch, called West 
Channel, drops off to the southwest, and finally sweeps back and rejoins 
the main river about three miles below Venice. The greatest distance 
lietween the two rivers is about eighteen miles. The oval-shaped piece 
of land thus surrounded by these two channels is traversed, a little south 
of the center, by another river called the Middle Channel, thus forming 
the two large islands known as Eoberts and Union Islands — the former 
{outains sixty thousand acres, and the latter from forty-five thousand to 
ifty thousand, nearly all of which belongs to the Eeclamation Com- 
fany, and is claimed by them to be susceptible of easy and perfect recla- 
mation, and when so reclaimed to be among the most valuable of their 
wamp land possessions. 

DIFFERENT CHARACTERISTICS. 

There is a striking difference between the topography of the Sacra- 
lento islands, or those washed by the waters of the Sacramento and the 
toughs making out of it, and those washed by the San Joaquin and its 
tenches or sloughs. The banks or edges of the former are considerably 
Iflgher above low water mark than those of the latter, and are all stud- 
fed with bushes — ^mostly willow; and with sycamore trees, from twenty 
to fifty feet high, while the centers of the islands are entirely desolate 
"f shrubs and trees, being covered by a very tall and heavy growth of 
^le. The 'banks of the San Joaquin islands, on the contrary, appear to 
no higher than the centers, and are almost uniformly destitute of 
mxQs and have no trees of any size, while the centers of the islands 
['^dotted with bunches of willow, and the tules are thinner and shorter — 
m^ mixed with a much greater quantity of coarse grass of different 
*^ds, including now and then patches of California clover. Again, the 
"Jfl of the Sacramento islands is to a great extent clay and a late deposit 
j* fine yellow sediment, underlying which is a strata of almost pure 
. Ijeomposed vegetable matter. On the other hand, the surface soil of the 
■ J^ Joaquin islands has scarcely any other material in its composition 
^^ this decomposed vegetable matter. 
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OVERFLOWS. 



The Sacramento Eiver, it is well known, is snbject to more freq^eat 
overflows than the San Joaquin. The cause of these more frequent ove,. 
flows is attributable to the fact that the Sacramento has a number of 
We branches leading direct from the Si^^ras, and bring to it W 
accessions of water, while it has but one channel through which to 
cSnvey these waters until they reach the head of Gravel Island, where 
thev meet a heavy ebbing and flowing of the tide. The San Joaquin, oa 
t^rtrary, as we have seen, is divided into three about equal channeU, 
some twelve miles above Stockton, which do not again unite until within 
aTew mi Is of the Sacramento, when another system or network of 
slouSis come immediately to its relief, and assists in conveying its waters 
to the broad and deep channel opposite Sherman Island Again there 
L more Sing on the Sacramento and its tributaries than on the Sau 
Joru^n, and this fact, coupled with the more frequent overflows, accounto 
for the hfgher banks and heavier soil of its islands The diflrerencein 
Wmber and vegetation follows the diflTerence in soil-the heavier the so.!, 
dlpness being equal, the heavier the growth of trees and vegetation. 

TULE ISLANDS AS HOMES. ^^^ _^ ^ .___ 

siber outlet should be constructed without delay. The interests at stake 

There is but little doubt that most if not all the islands that we have ^^^^^ ^^eat to be longer sacrificed. 

named can be reclaimed so as to render these lands very valuable---more ^^^^i an outlet would materially enhance the value of every acre of 

reliable in fact for producing annual crops, or in other words, less Iiaow ^^ lying within the swamp land districts of the Sacramento and San 

to failures on account of overflows, than the uplands are on accounUt. j.^^^^.^ Valleys, and these lands should be assessed to construct it. This 

drought Indeed, with the facilities they possess for irrigation, tiiey jjjject should be brought before the next Legislature early in the session, 

r«nv'h<- keot UT) to a ffood degree of fertility under a system ot constant ^j^^ provision for its accomplishment maybe made before the close of 

SpinS ?long iries of years, or an indefinite time without any ^^ ^^J^^^ 

otrfSzingaf plications except what will be supplied from the 

water ^^B^^^^^^ important question in reference to their settlemeBt^ 

Tan they be made so secure\gainst overflows in such times as eightee 

Wdied and S'ty-two and eighteen hundred and sixty-two as to rende 

«^^^ the lives of the inhabitants safe upo 

?hem? y r all ordinary seasons we are of the opinion that the pm J 

Sr of reclamations-ditches and levees-provided always that th 

Fevees are made sufticiently high and strong, and watch^^^^^^^ 

kept in ^ood repair, will render them safe not only for the accumuiatio 

Krope^tv but as homes for the families of their occupants. But bow 

wilHt be in case of such a flood as that of eighteen l^^^^red and s^xty 

Two, when all the lower country becomes so filled ^P ^^ J^^^^^^^ 

lated waters as to check the current m the Sacramento gv^^^^^^^^ 

as the City of Sacramento and in the San Joaqum at f nekton ^ i^ 

islands wire then all under water to a depth of equal to i^^ot grea^ 

than any of the levees being constructed upon them When tbe^ 

islands Ire all leveed, as is now the intention to do, and an attemg 

thus made to confine such a bulk of water i\the narrow s^^^^^^^^^^ 

not necessarily be forced up to a greater hight than when allowe 

spread out over hundreds of thousands of acres m extents 

%his question addresses itself not only to the individual who o^ 

land here and who proposes to make a home ^or himself and famg 

to have others do so, but it addresses itself to the people of the eB 

State-to the State Go^ernment-whose duty it is not only to recia^ 
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ijiese islands but to protect the lives and property of its citizens wh6 
^y live upon them. 

ADDITIONAL OUTLET. 

Those who have made the reclamation of the swamp lands of this 
ftflte a study, and who understand the question, have long since come 
jjtbe conclusion that some additional outlet, through which the waters 
jat accumulate, on the occasions of great and long continued floods, at 
Ag confluence of the Sacramento and San Joaquin Eivers, above Eio 
fista, may escape more rapidly into Suisun Bay, is a matter of very 
j*eat if not absolute necessity. 

"a number of plans for the accomplishment of this object have been 
jjggested by engineers and others, some of which are doubtless prac- 
ticable and feasible. One which seems to have the approval of many 
largely interested, and in which every owner of swamp land on the 
jicramento and San Joaquin is interested, is to tap Linda Slough, which 
fl a southern branch of Cache Slough, by a canal running back of the 
(ontezuma hills directly into a tributary of Suisun Bay. The distance 
icross is but about seven miles, and the fall from point to point is said to 
le fourteen feet, or two feet to the mile. The highest point of elevation 
is some thirty feet, but the distance at this elevation is very narrow — 
DOBt of the way being but little above the water level. This or some 
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THE CUT-WORM. 



BY I. N. HOAQ. 



is SO destructive to young cor^. In Englisli agricultural wojks these 
worms are called surface grubs or. caterpillers, from the fact that % 
are always found near the surface of the ground. ,.,,..« 

The American name seems very appropriate from their Jiabitot cut- 
ting: off younff and tender plants, upon which they feed, as smoothly as 
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In cold countries, one of the most effectual modes for destroying these 
^gts has been found to be plowing them out during the fi'eezing season, 
ilien in a torpid condition and unable to seek protection under the earth 
jiitil the frost has done ite* work. By thus exposing them suddenly to 
jjj^ cold and freezing weather many of them are destroyed, and the 
tfound rendered comparatively free from them the following season, 
gradual freezing, however, in the ground and in the places selected and 
jyepared by these worms, it has been found does them no injury. Like 
Jjany other insects and reptiles, if allowed to freeze gradually with the 
ffoand and thaw out gradually undisturbed, they como forth unharmed. 
This is the American name of one of the most destructive insectg-a This remedy, however, cannot be rendered effectual in but few of the 
the countrv. It is sometimes called the com grub, from the fact that it titivated portions of California or the Pacific Coast, for the reason that 



j^ do not have weather sufficiently cold. When their field of operation 
I limited, as in small gardens, these worms may be caught and destroyed, 
liy digging from one to two inches deep around the hills of corn, cucum- 
ters, or other vegetables upon which they are feeding. The best time 
|i)r this operation is early in the morning, before they have gone far after 



if (Tone with a keen edged'knife. There are many varieties of this wom^ jfetaining their night's meal. 
each varyiuio: slightly from the other in appearance, and each differing! This remedy is slow and too expensive to be resorted to for field crops, 
little from the other in its habits and modes of depredation on growing Jhas been recommended that corn or other seed be soaked in copperas 
vegetables. The most common aiid the most destructive variety i» tor before planting; but it is doubtful if this is of any avail, on account 
cafted the * ^^^^ rapidity with which the earth absorbs and dispenses the proper- 

OUT-WORM ^^^ ^^ ^^^ sulphate. If any application can be made effectual to prevent 

^ " * k ravages of the cut- worm, it is evident it should be something applied 

bthe parts of the j^lants upon which they feed — as the tender stem — 



It is particularly described by Doctor Asa Fitch, Entomologist, to% 
New York State Agricultural Society, as a cylindrical worm, usualij 
about an inch in length when disinterred beside the several plantsin 
our a-ardens and corn fields, and upwards of an inch and a quarter when 
it is fully grown. Its ground color is dirty white or ash gray^occar 



THEIR HABIT OF CUTTINO YOUNG PLANTS. 



fid that should be applied 
feppedations. 



at the time they are committing their 



WHALE OIL SOAP 



sionally slightly tinged"with yellowish; the top of its neck shining Jas been found a most excellent remedy for all kinds of plant and tree 
black with three white or pale longitudinal stripes, a whitish line along ce, including the woolly aphis so frequently infesting our apple trees, 
the middle of its back oetween two dark ones. On each side three dm ftig ^g^^j ]j^ solution or suds made by dissolving about a |)ound of soap 
stripes separated by two pale ones, whereof the lower one is broadet, ijgeyen gallons of water, and applied by a syringe. 
often a somewhat glucous white stripe below the lower dark one, ana ij^^ efficacy or value of this application is owing in part to the pecu- 
all the* underside below this dull white. ^ offensiveness of the smell. Why should not this application, made 

1 the same way, prove equally efficacious to keep away the cut-worm 

fom the young com, tomatoes, beans, cabbages, etc.? We hoj)e some 

. fmany of our readers will try this experiment. One thing is certain, 

Some of this family of worms cut the young corn or other plants, suc^ ^ application will do any young plant good as a fertilizer, and with a 

tomatoes cucumbers, melons, wheat, barley, and oats, just below, a»J leket of suds and a syringe it can be applied so rapidly as to render it 

^- - ^ But all alike lay covered in the em sieticable in the fields as well as in the gardens. 



some just above the 
during the daytime, 
damage in the night. 



surface, 
and only 



ua oniy come forth to seek their food and dj 
uaumg« .u .XX. x..5^.. Owing to this habit they are comparatively sj^ 
from being devoured by fowls and birds; as also from being cauguia^ 
destroyed by man. In seasons when these worms are plenty tney 
great damage, often destroying the crops of the garden, and corn m ^^ 
fields, so that it becomes necessary to replant several times l^eiore ag"^^ 
start for a crop can be made, Sometimes their depredations are 
extensive and persistent as to render it necessary to abandon one kii 
crop, and plow and plant some other kind not so liable to be mjurea 
them. 
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HEDGE OR LIVE FENCES. 



BT I. :^. HOAG. 



In anv country where wood is scarce (and it seems to be getting scarce 
the world over), in these days of railroading, wharf bni ding, etc, it 
becomes a question of no small moment to the agricultural interests to 
flndTome substitute for rail, or post and hoard fences. In this State the 
expens? of fencing land is getting to be one of serious consideration to 
Sfarmers. It is operatin| as a serious drawback to the agncnltml 

'""^iTe'^^liuttTSlnf^^^^^^ districts furnished with . 

sufficiency of good fencing timber near at hand. Most of the liimberfo, 
boards and fences has to be transported from high up on the Siem 
Nevada mountains, or from the timber districts of Oregon, and the coast 
still farther north.' All, or very nearly all, the timber for posts comes 
from a few of the coast counties. , , x- e ^\.^ «t«t. 

Thus our agriculturists, in all the great central portions f th« ftete, 
are not only compelled to buy most of their fencing material, but haveto 
pay high rates for transporting the. same, by rail or otherwise, fm 
nofnts hundreds of miles away from where they want to use it These 
Siderations are used with gr^eat force in favor of adopting the Euroi««i 
•nlaii of fencing — or rather, of not fencing. , . , /• „«^ 

^ In the agricultural districts of Europe it is a rare thing to see a f^^ 
even on the division lines between estates, or along the road sides. Ve^ 
few farmers are able tc/bear the expense of dividing their farms upmto 
fields, as is the custom in all agricultural countries in America. In m^r 
portions of Europe, and more especially in England, a system of growfflg 
^ve or hedge fences has been practiced for many years or gener^J 
bick But in most of those localities the land has become so valuaW 
th^t even these fences are, to a gi;eat extent, being d>BPen«ed witM^^ 
convenience of fences being considered of less moment than the value o 

use of the land on which they stand. , ^ <• i„„^ »d 

^^^ - the contrary have a plenty of land,»J» 



have 



i American farmers on ine contrar;^ i.av« ^ ^,.0...^ v.^ .--■ - 
become strongly wedded to the system of dividing off then J^^^ 



and 



into fields of convenient size for different varieties of crops 
stoJk. So strongly have they become attached to this system tha »«} 
of the best and most wealthy farmers, especially m the early histw ^ 
agriculture in this State, have made themselves bankrupt by an ende^J^ 
to keep their lands well fenced. It is certainly a peat con vemenc 



who purposes .. 

diversitv of crops and a rotation 01 these i^^am 

S SdsrbutL doubt its practicability in this country, unless s- 

substitute cm be found for redwood posts and pine boughs. 
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jiauy of the Western Atlantic States have been, and are still to some 
extent, laboring under the same difficulty in this respect that we are. 
jfany of those States have of late years adopted the system of live or 
Ijgdgo fences, and have found it to possess many advantages over the 
old system. In the first place a good osage orange hedge fence, the 
jjind most universally adopted, is much cheaper than a rail or board 
fence, taking into consideration the first cost only. In the next place it 
posts much less to keep a hedge fence in order and repair than it does 
either of the other kinds named, and while the latter will last but a few 
years the former will last a life time and even much longer. The hedge 
fence on the open, treeless plains, may, after once being fairly and 
properly started, be allowed to grow up to a considerable hight, and thus 
become a good break-wind and shelter for growing crops or stock. 

To show how popular these fences are becoming in Illinois, for instance, 
fe will state a fact which has been lately brought to our notice. The 
first osage orange hedge plants were introduced into that State about 
twenty years since, and for the first three years there were not sold, in 
the whole State, over five hundred thousand; while in the year eighteen 
hundred and sixty-eight there were sold and set out into hedges in that 
State over two hundred and fifty millions of these plants. 

Il would be well for farmers to look into this question of growing live 
fences, in this State, very generally. These fences must be generally 
adopted, or wtj must abandon the system of fencing our farms altogether. 
kmber is becoming too scarce and dear for fencing material. Wherever 
the osage orange has been tried, even on the driest of our plains, in 
Solano County, they have given general satisfaction. There are a number 
of our nurserymen now engaged in cultivating the plants annually for 
sale; the principal ones in this part of the State being Praser & Fisher, 
of Solano County, and Eobert Williamson, of Sacramento. 

HOW to PROPAGATE THE OSAGE ORANGE PROM SEED. 

Prepare the ground thoroughly by plowing or spading, and pulverise 
it finely with harrow or rake. To sprout the seed, put it in a vessel and 
cover with warm, not hot, water. Keep the vessel in a warm place, and 
cbange the water once a day. Let the seed soak from ^ve to ten days, 
^er which pour off the water and cover the vessel with a damp cloth. 
K^ep in a warm room and stir the seed occasionally; in about one week 
^^VQ they will begin to sprout and are ready for planting. 
. There are a little over eleven thousand seeds in a quart, and it is safe 
^ calculate that a quart will produce five thousand plants, if it is properly 
^Qaged. iChe seed should be planted, in this State, in March or April, 
?^eording to the season, and in drills eighteen or twenty inches apart, 
'^th twelve good seeds to the foot in the drills. If the season should 
Ji'ove very dry, *and the seed are not on very moist soil, they will want 
IP^e irrigation; but if on sandy and moist soil, they will probably not 



'^ful culture and a clear entrance into light. When once fairly out of 
^^ground, they will become hard and strong in a few days. 
*he rows will now require to be cleaned once or twice a month with 
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a cultivator and hoe until the weeds cease to grow. The plants in good 
son S make an average growth of from three to four feet the fi«t 
Season! The next Spring, or when one year old they should be tra^. 
planted in the hedge and cultivated as directed below. 

COST OP SETTING AND CULTIVATING THE PLANTS. 

We are informed that plenty of one year old plants can be obtained 
now for ten dollars per thousand, or enough to make a mile of hedge fe 
Sy doUars It 4ill cost about twenty dollars per mi e to prepare th, 
sou and the plants, and about fifty dollars to keep in order and cultmij 
them till they are three years old. At this age the hedge will turn stock 
it- i^has been well cared for and cultivated. This is certainly the cheap^ 
est fence that can be made in this country by over fifty per cent; aad 
when once built, as we remarked before, it will last a he time; while a 
^ wellknown by every fai-mer that board fences go to aecay here, under 
Ihrtofluence ot' our extremely wet and dry seasons, more rapidly thai, 
Jralmost any otLr country.' For tlie benefit of those who may desue 
to set out hedge fences we give the following directions: 

PEEPAKATION OP GBOTJND. 

The osage orange is a very hardy and rapid growing shrub or tree, 
It is classed scientifically, with the mulberry, and in many respects >b 
very simS to that plant or tree. It will grow well in most any c hmate 
iKlTstand great extremes of drought and wet The "snal age fo 
^ransBlanting the plants from the nursery to the hedge is one year The 
Iround on which^hey are to be planted should be well and deeply 
flowed the season betLe the plants are to be set in it to the width ef 
From eight to ten Lr Then plowed again and subsoiled before plantmg 
so as to be completely pulverized. 

SETTING THE PLANTS. 

The plants should be'carefuUy taken from the nursery, without inK 
in^ the^roots, and the tops cut off, say three inches aboye the roots _ A 
deepXrrow having been plowed on a line where the plants are tobesej 
sSch aeord, widi knots tied in it every six inches; then sort th^ 
nlants into classes so that those of a uniform size may ^%^f^S^% 
Set a Plant at each knot in the cord, pressing the fine dirt compaJ| 
abou^thTroots! and leaving about an inch 0^*^? stem above the b«^ 
Then cultivTe thoroughly, keeping the soil well stirred and weeds doj. 
for ?wo or three Summer^, allSwilg the plants to grow naturally witk 
out pruning. ^^^^^^^^ 

If the hedge is set in a very rich and deep soil and gy^ws rapijy- J ^ 
should be "plashed" the second Spring from planting; but if it do^» 
Sow so rap?dly, this operation should be delayed ^^tJt^/tJ^'^fM 
S perhaps a better rule would be, not to plash until the hedge 

^^?folfs?s?emf? cutting back every year to within a few ^ 
the previous year's cutting, in order to make a thick growth froro » 
groSd up. has been abandoned by the best hedge growers, and 
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plashing system, to obtain the same object, has been found much better 
jiiid more effectual, and it is attended with much less labor. 
To plash the hedge, begin at one end and cut the first plant half oflf, 

the side towards the next plant and close to the ground, and bind it 
jown to the ground in a line with the hedge, and from the next plant. 
Cut the next in the same way and lay it down in like manner on the first, 
jnd so on, twining the branches together so as to keep each plant laid 
down as near in a horizontal position as possible. Each stump and each 
jody thus laid down will throw out shoots all along the hedge, making 
J perfect network of canes and thorns from the ground up, so thick that 
go bird, rabbit, or large animal can get through. 

Having thus laid the foundation, the hedge can be trimmed and kept 
IB such shape thereafter as the fancy or interest of the owner may 
laggest. After cutting and trimming it back until formed into as strong 
>nd good shaped hedge as may be desired, it will do no harm to allow it 
to grow up pretty high, and thus answer as a wind-breaker and a fence 
It the same time. 

OSAGE ORANGE HEDGES FOR OVERFLOWED LANDS. 

The tenacity -with which this plant adheres to life, and its ability, like 
the willow, to stand without injury long continued overflows, leads the 
writer to believe that it may be used for making fences in the tule lands 
of the State; of course, the land for some distance on each side of such 
hedges will have to be plowed and kept clear from tules, so as to prevent 
ires from destroying them, when the tules are dry and liable to burn. 

The writer intends to test this question by experiment this season, and 
kopes that others may do the same; for if the idea is practical, it is worth 

1 great deal of money to those owning land bordering and extending into 
the tule. 

No other fence can be made in these lands of a permanent and reliable 
character, as the water will wash out the posts and float the fence away. 
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METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 



By THOMAS M. LOGAK, M. I>., Meteorologist to the State Board of Agriculture. 



In presenting his usual report, the Meteorologist takes occasion to 
congratulate the Board upon the propitious season at hand, Although 
at the present writing the rains are far from being over, still an ample 
supply has already fallen to insure an abundant harvest and a prosperous 
year It is to be regretted that the requisition for.the printing at this 
time precludes the possibility of furnishing as completely as is desirable 
the tables herewith presented. It was our design to compile a full 
record of all the different points in the State where observations have 
been made the present year. This must, however, be deferred to another 
year, when, it is to be hoped, that with the steps that have been taken 
to procure more extended benefit from the " Signal Service," our brancli 
of the agricultural department will be rendered more benetieial, and the 
husbandman will be enabled to operate with certainty in the held, or 
prepare himself for the storm which heralds itself by the telegraph. 
Should the bill which has been introduced into the Senate, providing tor 
meteorological observations in every county, become a law, we will then 
be possessed of the much needed information for determming the reJa- 
tive value of different topographical districts, and the amount ot water 
necessary to be supplied by artificial means in average seasons. 

The Central Pacific Railroad Company have shown much public spmti 
in this respect. From information collected by them and printed m tne 
report of the State Board of Health we compile the foil ovving table oi 
the inches of rain at various points from August, eighteen hundred ana 
seventy, to July, eighteen hundred and seventy-one: 



PLACES. 



^ 



3 

^ 



i 



gararait 

Cisco 

Emigrant Gap 

Alta 

Colfax , 

Auburn 

Kocklin 

Chico 

Marysville 

Sacramento.... 

Stockton 

Modesto 



7,017 

5,939 

5,230 

3,612 

2,421 

1,363 

249 

150 

150 

54 

40 

75 



34.50 

33.00 

31.50 

28.00 

31.00 

17.50 

10.00 

17,75 

6.75 

8.50 

4.75 

2.25 



In the rapid decrease of the rainfall which is observed as we descend 
from the Summit to Modesto, there are two decided interruptions; one 
at Alta, and the other at Chico. As a general rule, the higher the moun- 
tains against which the rainclouds are blown from the ocean, the more 
rain is precipitated on their western slope, while on the eastern side, in 
the short distance between the Summit and Heno, at an elevation of four 
thousand fiv^e hundred and twenty -five feet,, where the rainfall was one foot 
two and a quarter inches, we find a much more abrupt decrease, amount- 
ing to about thirty -two inches. The difference of eleven inches between 
Chico and Marysville, at the same elevation, in the same large open valley, 
only forty-five miles apart, and about the same distance from the ocean, 
is very remarkable, and can only be accounted for by the relative posi- 
tion of the Buttes to the latter place. It will be noticed that from 
Kocklin to Alta, on the foothills, sufficient rain for all agricultural pur- 
poses fell this j^ear (eighteen hundred and seventy), which was a year 
of comparative drought. The farmers of the valleys were dried out 
then, while in many places they were almost drowned out by the floods 
of this year, J?Vom these drawbacks, as well as from that of frost, the 
foothills are almost free. Crops, particularly grapes, are always cer- 
tain, let the rainfall be ever so short elsewhere. 

We are indebted to Chief Engineer Montague, of the Central Pacific 
Railroad, for the following additional statistics, published in the San Fran- 
««sco Bulletin, of the rainfall at the various stations of the Central Pacific, 
California Pacific, San Francisco and North Pacific, California and Oregon, 
and San Joaquin Valley (branch Central Pacific) Eailroads, in the years 
eighteen hundred and seventy and eighteen hundred and seventy-one. 
These statistics will be found of great value to stock raisers and agri- 
culturists, indicating as they do the localities where moisture is scarce 
t^J" plenty. 
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STATIONS. 



San Francisco. 
Kiles 



Central Facific JRailroad, 



*Livermore 

Ellis. 

Stockton 

Sacramento 

Eocklin 

Auburn 

Colfax 

Alta (report for December, 1871, wanting) 

Emigrant Gap (instruments burned in August, 1871; 

no report since) 

Cisco 



Summit 

*Truckee 

*Boca 

*Keno 

Wads worth 

Hot Springs 

"^Brown's 

*Humboldt 

*"Winnemucca ...... 

Iron Point 

^Battle Mountain. 

*Beowawe 

Carlin 

Elko 

Halleck 

Wells 

Cedar 

*Toano 

*Tenace 

^Promontory 

Corinne 

Ogden 



California and Oregon Branch, 

Marysville 

Chico 

Tehama (no report for November and December, 1871) 
Miller^s Eanch 



Modesto 

Chowchilla.. 



San Joaquin Valley Branch, 



California Facific. 

Davisville (only established November 1, 1871; two 

months report only).., , 



1870. 



14.47 



2.05 



4.53 
6.02 
10.07 
15.58 
21.33 
31.49 

22.48 
25.81 
31.90 
17.69 
7.73 
1.79 
3.27 
6.32 
1.61 
7.16 
6.26 
9.57 
2.13 
1.98 
2.21 
4.96 
7.35 
9.55 



4.15 
1.53 
12,52 
7.59 
5.22 



1871, 



23.12 
18.13 
17.80 
13.12 
15.62 
18.26 
20.53 
33.94 
37.16 
14.08 

20.35 

56.69 

60.29 

30.84^ 

16.87 

4.56 

4.04 

,5.41 

4.65 

10.94 

6.71 

5.64 

4.01 

4.24 

5.57 

5.22 

7.51 

9.44 

3.45 

4.66 

3.37 

15.81 

14.39 

9.46 



13.17 

22.58 

6.74 

14.30 



7.98 
9.60, 



12.75 
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Fairfield (only established l!^ovember 1, 1871; 
months report only) 



two 



San Francisco and Northern Facific Bailroad, 
petaluma (only established November 1, 1871; two 

months report only) 

gealdsburg (only established November 1, 1871; two 

months report only) 



1870. 



1871. 



18.51 

15.60 
23.16 



The reports for eighteen hundred and seventy (with the exception of 
San Francisco and Sacramento) are for the last eleven months only. In 
regions where snow fell the snow was reduced to a rain basis. Where 
asterisks are attached, one or more month's reports were mislaid or are 
wanting. 

Nearly all of the railroad stations between Eeno and Promontory are 
on plains, and the rainfall is generally at least one half lighter at them 
than on the adjacent mountains and valleys. 
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A more perfect idea of the different climatic elements of certain local- 
ities may be obtained from this comparative table of meteorological 
results in twenty-seven stations in the Pacific States: 



STATION'S. 



!Port Yuma 

San Diego 

Monterey 

Fort Miller 

San Francisco 

Benicia 

Sacramento 

Marysville 

Port Beading 

Aurora 

Hope Valley 

Strawberry Valley 

Poit Jones 

Astoria 

Port Orlbrd 

Ked Dog (Nevada Co.) . 
Nevada . 



Shingle Springs (El Dorado Co.) 

Vacaville (Solano Co.) 

Stockton 

Niles 

I/ivermore 

Chico 

Auburn 

Colfax 

Reno * 

Santa Barbara 



(0 ^ 



120 
150 

140 
402 

22 

18a 

54 

76 

674 

7,468 

7,088 

5,710 

2,570 

50 

50 

2,900 

2,6S0 

1,450 



23 

87 

485 

150 

1,363 

2,421 

4,507 

300 



o 



32.43 
32.42 

36.36 
37.00 
37.48 
£8.08 
38.31 
39.12 
40.31 
S8.19 
38.47 
88.49 
41.36 
46.11 
42.44 
39.18 
39.18 



38.20 
37.37 
37.15 
37.27 
'39.46 
38.67 
39.03 
39.33 
34.31 



114.36 
117.14 
121.52 
119,40 
122.27 
120.14 
121.29 
121,42 
122.05 
119.00 
119.54 
120,07 
122.52 
123.48 
124.29 
120.47 
120.52 



122.00 
121.14 
121.52 
121.26 
121.50 
121.02 
120.55 
119.49 
119.38 



TEMPEEATURE. 



B 

§ 



9 






W 



92.0 
74,0 
59.0 
90.0 
78,0 
80.0 
94.0 
80.0 
83.0 
82.0 
61.0 
69.0 
71,0 
62.0 
61.0 



72.0 



86.0 
91.0 
72.0 
86.7 
92.3 
91.0 
91.7 
82.0 
92.0 



56.0 
52.0 
50.0 
47.0 
37.0 
44.0 
32.0 
38.0 
44.0 
20.0 
11.0 
24.0 
31.0 
39.0 
46,0 



45.0 



37.0 
41.0 
41.3 
39.0 
37.0 
S4.3 
33.3 
18.0 
42.0 



36.0 
22.0 
09.0 
43.0 
41.0 
86.0 
62.0 
52.0 
39.0 
62.0 
40.0 
35.0 
40.0 
23.0 
15.0 



27.0 



49.0 
50.0 
30.7 
47.7 
55.3 
56.7 
58.4 
64.0 
50.0 



K 



74.00 
62.00 

55.00 
66.00 
56.40 
59.12 
60.25 
63.32 
62.09 
52.00 
40.00 
51.00 
51.40 
50.20 
53.62 



55.75 



53.25 
66.03 
56.06 
62.89 
64.67 
62.75 
62.66 
50.00 
60.20 



^£. 



op 



3.24 

10.43 
12.20 
24.51 
23.50 
22.86 
20.06 



29.02 



16.77 
86.35 
71.63 
83.30 

'm3 

24.18 
4.75 

7.45 
6.20 
17.66 
17.55 
30.80 
2.31 
15.00 



The following complete tables of the rainfall at San Francisco and 
Sacramento since the American settlement of the State, being repre- 
sentative points of the coast and interior valley climates, are worthy of 
close study and attention. There appears to be one fact ot much valud 
established thereby, viz: that there is a general correspondence between 
the amount of rain falling before the first of January of each season, 
and the amount which falls afterwards. Thus, if the rainfall is belo^ 
the average, as for instance in eighteen hundred and sixty-three and 
eighteen hundred and sixty-four, before the first of January, it wiU 
prove deficient afterwards; and on the other hand, if excessive before 
the first of January, as in eighteen hundred and sixty-seven and eighteen 
hundred and sixty-eight, it will maintain the same proportion subse-. 
quently. Basing our calculations, on this standard, we may then expect, 
according to the above data, at least six inches more of rain during the 
balance of the present season, which will bring up the total to twenty* 
four and a half or twenty-five inches. Our agricultural friends wiU 
tnake a note of this, and regulate their operations accordingly. 
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CENSUS STATISTICS FOR 1870. 



Office United States Marshal 

FOB THE District of California, 

San Francisco, December 28, 1871 



.} 



Hon. I. N. Hoag, Corresponding Secretary State Board of Agriculture, 

Sacramento: 

Dear Sir: In pursuance with your request, I have the honor to for- 
ward for publicatior in your annual report some statistics collated from 
the late enumeration of the State, prepared under my immediate direc- 
tion, by my Chief Assistant and Deputy of Statistics, H. C. Bennett, 
Esquire. It will be observed that the table will be useful for reference. 

It is not my purpose now to elaborate at any length upon the agricul. 
tural resources of California, or comment to any great extent upon the 
following figures. Mr. Bennett and myself have now in course of prep- 
aration for the press a volume embracing the salient points of the eensufl 
of eighteen hundred and seventy, wherein our agricultural interests will 
receive the merit they deserve. -, j a 

In explanation of the wine product for the year eighteen hundred 
and seventy, as given in the accompanying table, it is necessary to state 
that the quantity therein referred to includes only that made by farmers 
and vinegrowers who make wine on their farms or vineyards. The 
wine made by those who purchase grapes or crude materials is entered 
under the head of " Manufactures," as is also spirits made from grape 
juice. By comparing the quantity of wine made by manufacturers and 
the quantity of spirits made from grape juice, it will be found that the 
total quantity of wine made during eighteen hundred and seventy 
exceeded three million gallons. In addition to the various products 
enumerated in the talle the following items also properly belong to the 
agricultural products of the State for eighteen hundred and seventy: 

Fresno County produced nearly four tons of cotton. San Diego also 
produed thirty bales, raised by- Jonas George. 

Yuba produced broom corn to the value of five thousand seven htiii' 
dred and sixty dollars; Sutter, of the same crop, raised twenty thousand 
dollars' worth,. and Amador twelve thousand dollarp; small quantities 
were also produced in other localities. The value of the broom corn 
for the year exceeded forty -five thousand dollars. 

Yuba County produced nearly six hundred thousand pounds of castor 
beans, and several other counties produced smaller quantities, the aggre- 
gate reaching above seven hundred thousand pounds, valued at four 
cents per pound, equal to twenty-eight thousand dollars. % a 

Yolo County raised one hundred and thirty-five tons of chicory, yaluea 
at twenty thousand dollars; and San Joaquin produced an additional 
amount — at least five thousand dollars. 
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jlonterey produced one hundred tons of sorghum sugar cane, valued 
tt eighteen hundred dollars. 

In Santa Barbara County Was gathered nearly forty thousand dollars' 
^orth of wild mustard, whilst several other of the southern counties 
yielded considerable quantities; and it is estimated the aggregate value 
of this crop alone reached the astounding figures of sixty thousand 
dollars. 

Monterey County produced twelve thousand seven hundred and forty 
bushels of English mustard seed, valued at nearly twenty thousand dol- 
lars. 

Mariposa produced two thousand pounds of mohair from two thousand 
tve hundred Angora goats. 

It may be safely estimated that the aggregate value of the marketable 
crops of all descriptions of agricultural products during eighteen hun- 
dred and seventy exceeded the sum of sixty million dollars. This val- 
uation is not based on export values, but on the prices paid to producers. 

For instance, the value of the fruits sold, according to the table, was 
only one million three hundred and ten thousand two hundred and sev- 
enteen dollars; but before the fruit reached the consumer the value had 
more than quadrupled by expenses of transportation, packages, dealers' 
profits, and agents' commissions. 

The statistics given in the table pertaining to the County of Napa are 
only partial; circumstances beyond the control of the undersigned pre- 
vented full justice being done in the enumeration of that county. 

Yery respectfully, your obedient servant, 

WM. GOUVEEJSTEUE MOEEIS, 

United States Marshal. 
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POPULATIOlSr OF CALIFOENIA, BY COUIS'TIES. 



▼ 



Official Statement of the Population of the State of California^ by Counties 
and San Francisco^ by Wards, according to the Ninth Census. p^J.[ 
nished, with the compliments of the United States Marshal, to the State 
Board of Agriculture. 



C017KTIES. 



Alameda 

Alpine 

Amador 

Butte 

Calaveras 

Colusa 

Contra Costa. 
Del IsTorte ..., 
Bl Dorado..... 

Fresno 

Humboldt ... 

Inyo 

Kern 

Klamath 

Xiake 

Dassen 

Los Angeles. 

Marin , 

Mariposa 

Mendocino ♦.. 

Merced 

Mono 

Monterey ..... 

JN"apa 

jN"evada 



PopuVn. 



'24,237 

685 

9,582 

11,403 
8,895 
6,165 
8,461 
2,022 

10,309 
6,336 
6,140 
1,956 
2,925 
1,674 
2,969 
1,327 

15,309 
6,903 
4,572 
7.545 
2;807 
430 
9,876 
7,163 

19,134 



COTJNTIES. 



Placer 

Plumas 

Sacramento 

San Bernardino 

San Diego 

San Francisco... 

San Joaquin 

San Luis Obispo 

San Mateo 

Santa Barbara .. 

Santa Clara 

Santa Cruz 

Shasta 

Sierra 

Siskiyou 

Solano 

Sonoma 

Stanislaus 

Sutter , 

Tehama 

Trinity 

Tulare... 

Tuolumne 

Yolo 

Yuba 

Total 



Popul'n. 



11,357 

4,489 

26,830 

3,988 

4,951 

149,473 

21,050 

4,772 

6,635 

7,784 

26,246 

8,743 

4,173 

5,619 

6,848 

16,871 

19,819 

6,499 

5,030 

3,587 

3,213 

4,521 

8,150 

9,899 

10,851 



560,2: 



State Agrioui^tural Society. 



Population of San Francisco, by Wards. 



379 



Waeds. 



jirst Ward .... 
Second Ward . 
Ibird Ward... 
jourth Ward., 
fifth Ward.... 
jixth Ward..., 



Popul'n. 



10,767 

11,831 

2,964 

16,555 

2,813 

9,400 



Wards. 



Seventh Ward.. 
Eighth Ward .. 
JSTinth Ward .... 
Tenth Ward.... 
Eleventh Ward 
Twelfth Ward . 

Total 



PopuVn. 



10,379 
16,503 
10,689 
22,325 
22,666 
12,581 



149,473 



Ofpice U. S. Marshal for the District of California, ) 
San Francisco, Januaiy 1st, 1872, J 

I hereby certify that the foregoing table is a true copy of the official 
returns of the population of the State of California as furnished me 
from the office of the Superintendent of Census at Washington. 

WILLIAM GOUTEEl^EUE MOEEIS, 

United States Marshal. 
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Transactions of the 



AE"I^UAL MEETIl^G 



OF THE 



STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY FOR 18T2 



BEING THE EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING. 



The eighteenth annual meeting of the State Agricultural Society took 
place January 24th, at the Pavilion. There was a full attendance of the 
members^ not only from Sacramento and vicinity, but from the adjoining 
counties. The proceedings were characterized by great harmony and 
unanimity of feeling. 

At half-past twelve o'clock the meeting was called to order by the 
President, Charles F. Keed. He announced that the business in order 
before the Society was the reports of the officers and the. election of a 
President and three Trustees. The first thing in order, he remarked, 
was the reading of the annual minutes, which would now take place. 

The Corresponding Secretary commenced reading, when Senator Lewis 
moved that the further reading be dispensed with, which motion was 

carried. tj i ^u 

The President announced that the next business in order would be the 

REPORT OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 

The Secretary commenced the reading of the report, when it was 
moved that its farther reading be dispensed with. Motion adopted. 
[The report in full will be found on page three.] 

GENERAL BtJSINESS. 

Dr. Harkness moved that a committee of five be appointed by the 
Chair to consider and report upon the financial statement of the Secre- 
tary. 

It was moved as an amendment that the committee be composed of 
three members instead of five. Carried. 

The President announced as the committee, Dr. Harkness, L. A. Upson, 
and John H. Carroll, 

Dr. Harkness stated that he must decline acting on the committee. 

The President said he would name in the place of Dr. Harkness, Mar- 
4JUS D. Boruck, of San Francisco. 

. Mr, Borack declined, when the President appointed in his place Sen- 
ator Perkins, of Butte. 
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The President then remarked that he had intended to call for the cre- 
jetttials of members residing outside of Sacramento, and would do so 
0W. He would request members of the Society from other parts of 
the State to pass in their credentials. 

The credentials of the members were presented as follows: 

Siskiyou — Senator Irwin, J, K. Luttrell. 

Sonoma and Marin — H. L, Weston, F. W. Lougee, Lee Elsworth, H. 
S". Hinshaw. 

Santa Clara — W* C. Wilson, James P. Sargent, H. W. Frank, C. Maclay. 

Upper Sacramento District — G. C. Perkins, W. jSf. De Haven, E. Hallet. 

San Joaquin Valley Agricultural Society — George West, T. K Hook, 
George S. Evans. 

Northern District Agricultural Society — Honorable C. Kent. 

Bay District Agricultural Society — Honorable John Boggs, F. A. 
liller. 

The President then called the attention of members to the reading by 
ihe Corresponding Secretary of the following communication from the 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 

Washington, D. C. December 20th, 1871. 

I. N. HoAG, Sa€rdme7itOj California: 

Dear Sir: By the Act of the second of July, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-two. Congress donated to the several States a portion of the public 
lands, in the ratio of their population, for the purpose of establishing 
Agricultural Colleges, thereby evincing a purpose to i)romote that great 
interest through the in str a mentality of the respective States. Many 
colleges have been and doubtless many more will be established. State 
Agricultural and Horticultural Societies and Boards of Agriculture have 
been established by law in many States. A correspondence and consul- 
tation between friends of these interests have led to the conclusion that 
a Convention of Delegates representing them, for the purpose of con- 
ferring upon subjects of mutual interests, would promote the good of 
all. It has been suggested that I take the responsibility of initiating 
such a meeting. I therefore propose that each Agricultural College, 
Statei Agricultural Society, State Horticultui'al Society, and State Board 
of Agricultui*e depute two Delegates to meet in Convention at the City 
of Washington on Thursday, the fifteenth of February next, to take 
8Ueh action regarding the interests of agriculture as they may deem 
expedient. 

I am, very respectiuUy, 

FEEDEKICK WATTS, Commissioner. 

Captain Haynie moved that the Society elect two Delegates to the 
"invention spoken of. 

The motion was adopted. 

L. A. TJpson moved to reconsider the vote just passed, for the purpose 
^f having the subject matter referred to the Board of Directors. 

The motion was reconsidered, and it was then moved by Mr. Upson 

at the Board of Directors be authorized to appoint the two Delegates. 

The motion was adopted. 
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The President then presented to the meeting a communication from 
the 

SIGNAL OFFICE AT WASHINGTON. 

Washington, January 13th. 

I, IT. HoAG, Secretary of the Meteorological Committee of the State Board of 
Agriculture^ Sacramento^ California: 

Sir: By direction of the Chief Signal Officer of the Army I have the 
honor to acknowledge and answer your communication to him of the 
twecty -seventh ultimo. This office is much gratified at the commenda- 
tion of its labors expressed by you, and is very desirous to establish 
more stations on the Pacific slope with reference to the enlargement of 
the system of observation, report, and forecast for that region. At this 
time, however, the condition of the appropriation is such that curtail- 
ment rather than expansion will become necessary without special 
action of Congress. What is now done is the utmost possible with the 
means given. There will be no difficulty about the occupancy of any 
necessary stations, provided the Secretary of War be authorized to use 
sufficient force and Congress will furnish the necessary money to meet 
the really economical cost. It is sufficient that a representation from 
your Board, with petitions from corporate bodies and prominent citi- 
zens, addressed to the Senators and members of Congress representing 
the parties interested, and other petitions addressed to the Secretary of 
War, under cover of this office, would be useful in accomplishing the 
object desired. 

I am, sir, respectfully yours, 



Captain and Brevet Lieutenant 
Signal Officer and Assistant. 



GAEKICK MALLEEY, 

Colonel United States Army, Acting 



Dr. Logan said: 

Mr. President: The letter which has just been read by our Secretary 
is the result, as you have been informed, of the action which has been 
taken by your Committee on the Signal Service, of which committee I 
have the honor of being a member. It is unnecessary to consume the 
valuable time of the meeting in discussing the advantages to be derived 
from a more extensive establishment of this important arm of the agri- 
cultural department — they are patent, and have been recognized and 
appreciated by the whole community. Permit me, therefore, to offer in 
lieu of a report from the committee I represent the following preamble 
and resolution: 

Whereas, From the success, which has attended the operations of the 
Signal Service in predicting storms on the Pacific Coast, it is evident 
that additional benefits may be secured by an increase in the number of 
stations; therefore, 

Besolvedy That the State Board of Agriculture be requested to memo- 
rialize Congress urging the necessary appropriations for such increase 
of stations, and that proper representations be made to the War Depart- 
ment in favor of one of these stations being located at Sacramento— i* 
being a central point, both geographically and climatically. 
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Senator Minis moved that the resolution be adopted. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

Secretary Iloag then announced that the next business in order was 
the election of a President of the Society. 

Senator Lewis moved that the election be conducted by ballot and two 
Tellers be selected. 

J. H. Carroll here offered the following preamble and resolution: 

Whereas, The State Agricultural Society fully appreciates the impor- 
tance of having the products of our State in all the departments of indus- 
try represented at the World's or International Exhibition at Vienna in 
eighteen hundred and seventy-three j and, whereas, for want of proper 
countenance and assistance from the State Government we were but 
poorly represented at the International Exposition held in Paris in 
eighteen hundred and sixty-seven; therefore, 

Resolved, That this Society earnestly recommend the Legislature to 
make a liberal appropriation to assist in securing a creditable exhibition 
at the World's Fair in Vienna in eighteen hundred and seventy-three, 
and also to appoint proper Commissioners to see that such products are 
well displayed, and to report on the exhibition generally. 

The resolution was adopted. 

The President then announced as Tellers, L. Powers and C, H. Eoss. 

!N*ominations were called for and Frank S. Malone nominated Charles 
P. Eeed, and moved that his election be made unanimous. 

Senator Minis seconded the nomination, and moved that he be nomi- 
nated by acclamation. 

Senator Lewis being in the chair, F. S. Malone suggested that the Sec- 
retary cast the full vote of the Society. 

The suggestion was adopted. 

The Secretary deposited the vote and the Chairman, Sepator Lewis, 
declared that C. F. jReed was elected President, 

It was then announced by the Chair that the next business in order 
was the election of^ three Directors in the place of Edgar Mills, Eobert 
Hamilton, and C. T. Wheeler. 

M. D. Boruck moved that the list of the members of the Board be 
read, which was done by the Secretary. 

Senator Lewis put in nomination Messrs. Mills, Hamilton and Wheeler, 
and remarked that for some time past he had acted in concert with these 
gentlemen, and he looked upon their presence at the Board as almost 
indispensable. 

M. I). Boruck inquired how many of the Directors were from Sacra- 
mento, and the answer was made from the Chair, four. 

The President announced that the nominations were now closed. 

l)r. Montgomery here moved that the Secretary be authorized to cast 
the vote of the Society in the matter of the election of the three mem- 
bers of the Board. 

Motion adopted. 

The Secretary cast the vote, and the President declared that Edgar 
Mills, C. T. Wheeler, and Eobert Hamilton were elected Directors of the 
Board for the term of three years. 

It was stated that the report of the Finance Committee would be made 
to the Board of Directors instead of to the Society, inasmuch as its gen- 
®^al business was transacted. 
Notice was given that the Delegates to the different Agricultural 
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Societies in the State in attendance at this meeting convene that even- 
ing in the Secretary's office in the Pavilion for the purpose of taidng 
action upon a memorial to be i)i*esentecl to the Legislature, asking for 
appropriation to aid the several District and County Agricultural Asso^ 
ciations. 

On motion, the meeting adjourned sine die. 



FIEST MEETII^rG OF THE ]S"EW BOAED. 

Sacramento, January 24th, 1872. 

The Board met at the call of the President. 

Present — Directors Lewis, Hamilton, Mills, Carey, Covey, Younger, 
Wheeler, and Coleman. 

On motion, Colonel Younger and Secretaries Iloag and Beck were 
appointed to meet the Delegates from the other Agricultural Societies at 
the Pavilion, at seven o'clock this evening. 

On motion, President Eeed, Colonel Lewis, and Mr. Carey were 
appointed a committee to secure the necessary appropriation from the 
Legislature. 

Colonel Younger w^as voted one hundred and^ fifty dollars toward 
defraying his traveling expenses in farthering the interests of the 
Society. 

Benjamin E. Harris and his horse Eegulator were suspended for non- 
payment of entry money. 

The President appointed as a committee to revise the premium list 
Colonel Younger and Mr. Carey, to which was added the President. 

President Eeed, Directors Covey, Mills, and Hamilton were appointed 
a committee on the speed programme. 

On motion, a vote of thanks was passed to President Eeed for his very 
efficient services during the past year. 

The Secretary was instructed to deliver the gold medal in the second 
department as awarded by the committee. 

On motion, the Board proceeded to the election of Treasurer, and E. 
T. Brown was unanimously elected. 

Eobert Beck was elected Secretary unanimously. 

L 1^, Hoag was elected Corresponding Secretary unanimously. 

Senator C. Cole and A. A. Sargent were elected Delegates to represent 
the State Society in the National Convention. 

The following was then offered and adopted: 

"Whereas, The rapid strides being made by the Empire of Japan in 
civilization arrests our attention and challenges the admiration of the. 
civilized world; and, whereas, thei'e are rei^resentatives of that empire 
now in our State engaged in studying agriculture and stock raising; 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the State Agricultural Society of the State of Califor- 
nia, appreciating as well the advantages to grow out of more intimate 
commercial relations with the Japanese Empire as the duty we, as Amer- 
icans, owe to a great and progressive people struggling with a will and 
emulation never before known for a high civilization, offer our services 
to them in every way that will be conducive to their interests. 
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NOTES UPON CALIFORNIA PRODUCTS, 

SUBMITTED TO THE AMERICAN POMOLOGICAL SOCIETY AT THE 
ANNUAL MEETING IN RICHMOND. 



BY DR. J, STRENTZEL. 



Numerous books and innumerable newspaper articles have from time 
to time heralded to the world the wonderful resources of California, the 
prolific and mammoth growth of its forest trees, gigantic pumpkins, 
hefty pears, and luscious grapes, so that but little more on that scope 
remains to be said. Otherwise, it is of the utmost interest to every 
terraculturist repeatedly to dwell upon the conditions favorable to the 
development of thosp products ; to unravel the mooted points regarding 
the culture of our fruits, and decide upon their adaptability to different 
sections of the country; and finally, to relate, compare, and compile the 
individual efforts and experiences. 

Favored by a most genial climate and a virgin soil rich in all the 
elements of plant food, the first seeds here given to the earth grew up 
luxuriantly, amply rewarding the labors of the culturist. Still, at the 
threshold of our efforts, we were controverted by the advocates of deep 
and of shallow plowing, or even trenching, as a preliminary operation 
to planting. The conviction here appears to be settled, that a deep, 
mellow, and friable soil will do with less plowing; but heavy, adhesive 
clays cannot be worked too much, provided the soil is well stirred but 
aot turned over to a great depth nor left too flaky, but well pulverized 
and compressed. In this during six months rainless climate, if the soil 
is well pulverized, corn, beans, and many vegetables are raised success- 
fully without a drop of water, and fruit trees develop thriftily. Some v 
ascribe this to capillary attraction of moisture from the bowels of the 
earth; others, with better reason, to the known processes of condensa- 
tion. With twenty inches of yearly rainfall favorably distributed, all 
grain and fruits yield abundant crops. Still, judicious irrigation would 
enable us to grow perpetual crops during the year, and also, if applied 
early in the season, would improve the size and juiciness of our fruits 
Mthout deteriorating their keeping qualities. iN'ewly transplanted trees 
can gain by irrigation in one the growth of three seasons. 
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Irrigation, so well understood by the ancients, but neglected under 
the barbarism of the middle ages, begins to receive that attention com. 
mensurate to its importance for California. To prevent and repair 
waste is an incontroverted axiom in agriculture. Still, there is but 
little done with us to utilize the most valuable part of our surface soil, 
or prevent its being carried off by heavy rains and overflow. Millions 
of acres of the richest soil, now lying barren or with only scanty vege- 
tation, are waiting for the vivifying flow over their surface of the super- 
abundant waters of the Sacramento and San Joaquin rivers and their 
tributaries, to M the granaries of the world; and the overflowed or tule 
land at the conjunction of those rivers, if reclaimed, would surpass in 
abundance and variety of products the famous delta of the Nile. The 
work of reclaiming these tule lands is prosecuted most energetically; 
and the facility of its accomplishment, and the success already achieveti 
in raising bounteous and luxuriant crops, surpasses the most hopeful 
anticipations. Their value is enhanced by the locality being exempt 
from miasmatic diseases. They are subject to public entry at one dollar 
and twenty-five cents per acre, and the j)roceeds are disbursed for their 
reclamation. Here are homes for the asking, in the future Holland of 
the Pacific— the most valuable, the most highly to be prized land in 
California! 

The tap root was another source of botheration, until by digging, 
observing, and comparing — following up several roots through many 
yards of gopher holes, some by a circuitous route of over forty feet into 
a well, and others about the cellar — I concluded that it was wicked to 
curtail that appendage. It was opposing the instinct of nature by a 
contracted spirit; besides, it was fighting a shadow. All the trees I 
ever bought had a superabundance of top, but scanty taps. 

In my first efl'orts at horticulture, I was forcibly impressed, while con- 
templating the promising fruit buds on my yearling peach trees, that to 
secure peaches for next season I certainly should not whittle up my 
darlings into fashionable standards, so I contented myself with pinch- 
ing ofl" the ends, of the shoots, and have invariably followed the practice 
since with profit, though often mortified by the remark of Eastern 
visitors, that " The trees looked unnatmrai." Low-branched fruit trees 
shade the ground, protect the stem from injury and sun scald, and 
reduce the expense of pruning and gathering fruit fully fifty per cent. 

Our protracted dry season, bright skies, and high temperature, are 
favorable to the development of fruit buds, hence our fruit trees are 
weakened in their physique by overbearing; and if to this is added 
insufficient moisture, close planting, and neglect in pruning, they soon 
fail. The advice holds good, to follow the renovating system of pruning 
by shortening in the branches, thinning out the fruit, clean culture, and 
shading the trunk. There is a needless apprehension with some, that 
covering the stems of fruit trees with a wash composed of clay, lime, 
and ashes, which is otherwise very serviceable to protect the stem from 
manifold injuries, would obstruct the pores of the bark, to which they 
ascribe the office of lungs. Having had occasion to apply such a mix- 
ture some seven years ago, I observe the good effects of that application 
to this day. The once painted bark of those trees is perfectly smooth 
and healthy looking, while the bark above has a dull appearance and is 
covered more or less with moss. 

There is considerable difference here in the season of the ripening of 
many varieties of fruit; some late Winter varieties getting mellow i» 
the Fall; but it depends entirely on the location, influenced by the aspect 



of the ground, dryness of the soil and the temperature, and is not gen- 
eral; hence our markets are supplied for many months with a given 
variety of fruit in all stages of ripeness. From the same cause there is 
also a great difference (undoubtedly more than in other countries) in 
the flavor, size, and coloring of California fruit. Our pioneers in horti- 
culture, formerly strangers to that vocation, tried to surpass each other 
in possessing the greatest number of varieties; and it is to be regretted 
that in very many instances they were imposed upon by unscrupulous 
nurserymen with long catalogues of so called choice varieties, which 
mainly proved perfectly worthless, and the products of those trees now 
encumber our markets with unsaleable and inferior fruits. 

It would be desirable if there could be the same spirit enlisted in the 
effort of renovating and infusing new vigor in the few really choice and 
desirable varieties that is now devoted to producing new ones from seed. 
The effort would be as alluring in its results and require fully as much 
attention, care, and judicious discrimination, besides affording far more 
profitable returns; it would necessitate the careful selection of well 
developed seeds from thrifty seedling trees, if possible, to raise stocks, 
and the selecting of cions from perfectly healthy young trees bearing a 
number one fruit and in every way of normal condition. 

Our fruit trees are as yet measureably exempt from disease and dep- 
redations of insects, but those pests begin to multiply and soon will be as 
annoying as in the older cultivated sections of the country. 

But California can claim preeminence in t^e culture of the vine. The 
choicest foreign varieties, either adapted for the table or for wine, thrive 
to perfection, and it is only a matter of time to render superfluous the 
importation of raisins and wines. It is not to be expected that a new 
industry, requiring very nice and careful manipulation, considerable accu- 
mulated capital, and many provisions and appliances which in other 
countries took many generations to establish, can have arrived at per- 
fection within the one decade past; but there is no exaggeration in pro- 
claiming that here are lying idle innumerable most choice spots in every 
way favorably adapted for viniculture, waiting for the first comer to 
appropriate his share as a free gift from the nation. Those future 
princely vineyards can be selected according to whim or knowledge in 
every desirable aspect, altitude, underlaying strata of decomposed vol- 
canic or aqueous detritus, with any desirable predominance, either of 
silicius or calcarious formations, and with equally great modifications in 
climate and other meteorological conditions. The vine once rooted 
delights in the ardent rays of the sun; no drought checks its growth; no 
vicissitudes of season destroy the vinegrower's hope in California; no 
exhausting labor exacts his every moment of existence for carrying 
on his back the little earth he can scrape between rocks and cliffs to 
nourish his vine; nor needs he to toil through many unpropitious sea- 
sons to obtain now and then a fair crop. The fig, the olive, pomegran- 
ate, the citron family, the tea and coffee, and even the tropical palm and 
banana are ready to fill his lap with golden fruit — a most worthy prize 
for exertion. The more modest mulberry is destined to exceed them all 
in value with the silken threads soon to be spun in so many prosperous 
households. Nut bearing trees of many varieties and the nourishing 
chestnut are ready as so many substitutes for bread. Even the cork 
oak takes delight to float us over many difficulties and assist in all good 
offices towards the vinegrower. 

J. STEENTZEL, 

Alhambra, August 12th, 1871, 
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CLAIMS AND CONDITION OF INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 



BY E. S. CAKR, M. D. 



PROPESSOB DF chemistry AND AGRIGULTURE IN THE 
UNIVERSITY O'F CALIFORNIA. 



"When I think of the great mechanical and manufacturing interests to • 
which England owes so much of her wealth and prosperity; of the con- 
dition of her working classes, the thousands who burrow m her mines 
and are ground in her factories until all semblance of the higher humanity 
is lost, and contrast it with the comfort, intelligence, political and social 
power those very classes so quickly reach in this free land; when I thmk 
of the great facilities afforded in Europe for technical and agricultural 
education, and how careless our Government has been, until recently, m 
this respect, I realize that "^Freedom— that is, the absence of all restric- 
tions Which can prevent men from using to their advantage the powers 
which God has given them— is the mightiest of all the conditions ol 
progress in civilization and culture." Freedom of thought and conscience, 
planted on such a field, sees that every step of her progress is dependeat 
upon the popular intelligence, and that with every step comes some new 
Question of responsibility; some new social or political problem which 
requires a trained intellect and will for its solution. If Europe foreseeing 
the approaching doom of principalities and powers by the hght thrown 
from these shores, has been preparing for popular government by popular 
education, how careful and zealous should this nation, holding m trust 
the faith of all nations in free institutions, be to secure their perpetuity 
and full development? Never in the history of the world wera its toilers 
and thinkers brought into such close fellowship; the exchanges of pro- 
ducts between them has never been so rapid and the good results so 
generally acknowledged. Our system of popular education is the first 
Ireat constructive measure of national progress, and this has yet to be 
moulded to its purposes through a system of higher institutions organized 
into harmony with the great requirements of our country and period. 

THE FIRST GREAT REQUIREMENT. 

That the first great requirement of our country is the fullest, freest, 
and most liberal education of the masses, no one will deny who thinks 
what the duties of American citizenship are fast coming to be, and ot hei 
peculiar position, holdmg Asia by one hand and Europe by the other. 
What great questions of race, sex, of political and religious liberty^^j 
nropertv, of capital and labor, are to be acted upon, if not settled, by 
the children now in our public schools! Can we i'eel that the kind ot 
training our children are receiving is sufficient, or that best calculated 
to prepare them for their great responsibilities? How much arithmetic, 
geometry, and grammar will enable your son to vote intelligently on a 



question of free trade, to become Chairman of a legislative committee 
^bo have the pauperism, the criminality, the insanity of the State to 
look after? Poes it require years to learn how to build a house or a 
gteamship properly, or to make a machine, and neither time nor training 
make a just law? 

It must soon be understood and conceded that a thorough training in 
general science, culminating in the science of life — ^the scientific study 
0f human nature — is essential to a right performance of any of the 
ftinctions of government. The reason for this is very simple. Nations 
are only aggregates of individual life, and all the phenomena displayed 
on the larger have their explanation in the laws which govern the 
narrower field of individual action. Legislation will always be a series 
of experiments, often very poor ones; it will continue to be a kind of 
tinkering at legalized abuses, until a clear comprehension of the laws of 
life, and the way in which these laws underlie and determine social 
growth and organization, is obtained. 

I have lingered over these considerations because we are so apt to 
look only upon science as the instrument of our material prosperity, to 
coDgratulate ourselves upon the way in which we have made steam and 
electricity and various agencies lighten our muscular labor and add to 
our comfort — forgetting that "there is no wealth but life," including all 
its powers of labor and of a wise enjoyment of its fruits of labor. The 
invention of a machine which will do the work of twenty men, though 
it make the inventor rich and gives to each laborer a certain amount of 
leisure, is a questionable blessing unless this wealth and leisure become 
means for the satisfaction of higher wants. If the sons of farmers, 
manufacturers, and mechanics abandon their fathers' business, which 
was the source of their wealth and leisure, and transfer all their ambi- 
tion, influence, and power to the pursuit of rank and reputation and. the 
building up of false standards of social life, we have loss instead of gain; 
loss in the productive and no gain to the intellectual class. In Europe 
a mechanical pursuit, like a factory or commercial house, becomes a 
matter of family pride and inheritance. It is plain that our well to do 
middle classes are not as well satisfied as those of foreign lands with 
modest competence; are not honoring their callings by a firm and digni- 
fied adherence; but are recklessly and often ruinously following the 
armies of speculators and spendthrifts. 

HOW SHALL WE EDUCATE ? 

The question has become one of vital importance to the nation, how 
shall we educate our youth so that there shall be more farmers and 
more mechanics, more producers in the land? and how shall we raise these 
pursuits to the rank they deserve in the hierarchy of industries? It is 
io vain, however, to eulogize callings whose votaries forsake with every 
'Opportunity — whose children turn from with disgust. Congress might 
give every acre of the public domain to found Agricultural and Indus- 
trial Colleges, making them not only free but giving a bonus of lands as 
the reward of attendance, and still their halls will remain empty until 
the relations of labor to human nature are understood and carried into 
practice — until the farmer and mechanic, out of their sense of priva- 
tion, loss, failure, and onesidedness, ^hall resolve that his children be 
*8 carefully cultured as his fields; that they shall grow up in pleasant 
iomes and be daily laying up, if not dollars and cents, " capital for after 
pleasures of thought and memory." Let us reason together about this 
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business of industrial labor, agriculture, wherein it fails to meet tke 
higher demands of human nature, and why, in California especially, y^^ 
are looking to the lower class of foreigners for the permanent tillers of 
American soil and laborers in the more important industries. 

In Great Britain men seek to gain fortunes that they may become the 
owners of country homes; it adds to their dignity to be landed proprie, 
tors. The tastes of rural life are there cultivated and diffused. This has 
given to its farmers great social and political consideration. They have 
a weight in shaping the policy of Government which they do not have 
elsewhere, and this in spite of an aristocratic social structure which 
would seem far more unfavorable than that of our own comitpy. 
Throughout Europe it may be asserted that the foundation of social dja. 
tinction is always in the ownership of land, not held as with us for spec- 
ulative purposes, but for actual and perpetual use. Something of thia 
sentiment came over in the Mayflower and got planted on the James 
Eiver, but in our long migrations across the continent it seems to havfi 
lost greatly in strength. Certainly it does not now distinguish the 
higher classes of society, and if wedlock for a genuine, hearty love for 
the land, we shall find it among the humbler classes of European emi- 
grants who have been taught the value of it by their wants. 

The Yalley of the Eock Eiver, in Wisconsin and Illinois, is one of 
almost unequaled fertility, and within my own remembrance has been 
twice colonized — first, by settlers from New York and !N"ew England, the 
advance of the wave which spent itself so largely in Michigan; and 
secondly; by Germans and Scandinavians. The first came in and took 
up extensive tracts of land, which they cropped year after year with 
wheat, burning their straw, and returning nothing to the soil. They 
cut down the spare timber of the openings, and the climate not being 
favorable for fruit growing, left nothing in its place. By the time their 
lands were well fenced, comfortable houses and barns erected, they dis- 
covered that the crops were not as heavy as foi^merly; there were more 
frequent droughts, more " chinch bugsj" many of the pioneers sold out 
and moved to Missouri, Kansas, or the Pacific Coast, Meanwhile the 
hardy Norwegian and German emigrants, who, coming later, had taken 
up the less desirable sections of wild land — saving, in European fashion, 
every scrap of manure, planting trees and vines, and settling more in 
communities, have been able in many cases to buy up these improved 
homesteads, until in some locations the entire nationality of a district 
has been changed — certainly not for the worse, if the accelerated increase 
of the population and value of the land is considered. Wisconsin, Iowa, 
and Minnesota, and more lately, Missouri, have gained immensely is 
gaining this home-making element. 

RESPECT FOR THE SOIL. 

If it be true that there is a degeneracy of sentiment in respect to the 
intrinsic dignity and nobleness of industrial pursuits in American youth, 
and that the elders seem to look to these rather as a means to some very 
different end than the handing down of a well-earned success to worthy 
successors in the same line, then let us seriously ask the question: How 
shall we improve in this respect, and create in this country, as there is 
in Europe, a higher sentiment of attachment to the soil than springs 
from a sordid self-interest, till paternal acres represent here, as in oldet 
lands, social standing, intelligence, leisure, and culture? I believe th^ 
only way to do this is to educate our youth — ^boys and girls — ^into > 



respectfor these pursuits; to provide liberally for such education, and 
to multiply in every possible way the social enjoyments and embellish- 
jnents of rural life. We must take this social nature of man into the 
account and not expect our children, of the age when social attractions 
are the strongest, to be willing to dig and delve and endure the priva- 
tions common to a former condition of things. When I remember how 
often the growing boy was overworked, the short time for study and 
recreation, the disadvantages with which he entered cultivated society, 
I do not wonder that the farmer's and mechanic's son turns toward 
other occupations, or that the ceaseless household cares of the farmer's 
wife, in homes where beauty has not softened the hard outlines of utility, 
homes without music, books, and flowers, should discourage and disgust 
her daughters. Men have left the farm and the shop because the refine- 
iments of life have been left out of these pursuits, and because the demand 
for educated men in other callings has been greater than the suj^ply. We 
must change all this. We must become less greedy of money and be more 
craving of neighbors than of acres, and learn to apply the principles of 
cooperation in the purchase and use of machinery. When gambling 
enterprises shall no longer be sustained by public opinion or legislative 
enactments; when hands hardened by honest toil shall equal in social 
value hearts hardened by vicious indulgence; when capital shall abandon 
speculation and engage in diversifying our industries; when farmers can 
purchase and own the lands they cultivate; then shall these fertile valleys 
and foothills be filled with free and happy homes, and then we shall have 
made a beginning in the right direction. 

RURAL COMMUNITIES. 

In Southern California, Anaheim is a good illustration of the results 
of social, in contrast to isolated settlements. The rapid growth of such 
rural communities as that of Yineland, New Jersey, proves a genuine 
love for rural life when it is not purchased by the loss of social privi- 
leges. The growing tendency of city population towards suburban 
life, a tendency shown in the formation of our numerous homestead 
associations, is another proof that nature is still consistent with herself. 
Here horticulture, the original fine art, which weaves a web of beauty 
around the lowliest home, becomes the link uniting country and city. 
The cultivation of the small garden spot, its harvest of pure and simple 
pleasures, begets a longing for the wider fields and freer life of the farm. 
To the stranger in California, the clump of lilies blooming in mid- Winter 
by every cottage door, the vines wreathed around porch and window, 
are a more irresistible attraction than the gold of her mines or the 
Wealth of her commerce. No social organization, however attractive, 
will suffice permanently to elevate our industries; this can come only 
through education. 

BOOK FARMING. 

I am aware that there is a prejudice concerning " book farming,'* and 
that mother wit and plenty of manure are, in older sections of the coun- 
try, considered the great essentials of successful agriculture. That kind 
■of farming has had its day, just as pans and rockers hav^ had their day 
^in mining. When you think that this science is simply the record of 
experience in these matters, the history of experiments and their re- 
sults; when you think whether it would be gain or loss to have all the 
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agricultural, mechanical and horticultural journals removed, all statis. 
tical information withheld, and the transmission of the most valuable 
knowledge this age is gaining left to tradition, you are prepared to 
estimate what science has done and is doing for us. Still more, my 
practical friend. Go back to the implements which your grandfather, 
who was no fool, sir, hoed and harvested and thrashed with; buy a 
little wheel, and a reel, and loom, and dye tub for your wife (if you are 
so fortunate as to have one), and tell me what you think of the service 
wbich inventors of machinery, and improvers of varieties of plants, and 
discoverers sent out by our institutions to find whatever can be im- 
pressed into man's service, and newspaper men, are worth to the world/ 
And when I meet a mechanic who points to successful men who have > 
made lucky hits without much education, and who feels inclined to. 
follow his calling in a mindless, empirical way-^realizing none of its 
connections with great material and social laws, I say, " My friend, all 
your interests are at the mercy of men who have built up vast fortunes; 
secured to themselves vast monopolies; made peace and war m spite of , 
you: burdened you with taxation; because your craft has been only 
handicraft. A wise foresight or self-preservation will drive you to edu- 
cation, if all higher motives fail." , . x j 

It is true that there has been a great gulf between the abstract and 
practical sides of industrial pursuits (and of a good many other things 
also); but this is being bridged over, and I propose to show you how 
extensively in those countries where they are most successful and most 
honored. You are aware that in Prussia the Government requires that 
every child shall be educated; assuming that it is the right and duty of 
the State to protect itself from ignorance, the most fruitful source of 
crime, as well as crime itself She enjoys the enviable reputation oi 
being first among nations in this respect. All Germany, Austria, and 
of late Kussia, are imitating her example, and act on the principle that 
the farmer and mechanic must have as thorough an education as the 
lawver, doctor, or clergyman. To insure this, they have established 
special schools, with every appliance of land, buildings, and apparatus; 
taking students from the higher classes of the public schools or other- 
wise, and training them for their pursuits as superintendents, overseers, 
or laborers. A description of one which has served for a model to the 
rest of Europe will sufiice for all. 

A MODEL SCHOOL. 

The Royal Land and Forest Academy of Wurtemburg is situated at 
Hohenheim, a few mil^s from Stuttgart. You will find there a large 
farm adjoining a Government forest of five thousand acres (these prac- 
tical Germans know the importance of taking care of and cultivating 
trees); about twenty acres, divided into one hundred plats; are used tor 
experimental purposes, where all questions based upon soils and their 
preparation, methods of culture of new plants, are tested; a botanical 
garden, covering several acres, exhibiting all the varieties of plants 
which can be grown in that climate; there is a^beet sugar factory, a 
brewery, a distillery, a starch factory, a vinegar factory, a malting ana 
fruit growing establishment, a silkworm establishment, and machine 
shops where agricultural implements are made and mended; this depart- 
ment being expected to furnish the rest of Germany with the best 
models. All the studies are pursued in connection with actual practice 
in the field and forest, and embrace the general principles of agriculture, 



composition and quality of soils, special plant culture, meadow culture, 
gj-ape, hop,^nd tobacco culture, fruif culture, vegetable culture, breeding 
of domestic animals in general, horses, cattle, sheep and smaller animals, 
j^kworm culture, bee culture, dairying, and practical farm business, 
parallel with this practical instruction, there is carried along through 
jjie course of study arithmetic and algebra, book-keeping, a knowledge 
of the laws and principles of taxation, phj^^sics, general and agricultural 
chemistry, geology, vegetable physiology and zoology, veterinary sci- 
eflce, and study of forest trees and their uses. There you will find in 
%e highest departments sons of the gentry, fitting themselves for the 
general management of estates; ambitious young men from the middle 
(passes, fitting themselves for stewards; and lower down, the sons of 
peasants, between the ages of fourteen and eighteen, who wish to be- 
come familiar with the routine of farm work, and who spend three or 
four hours in study and the rest in actual labor. Any one can have 
instruction in the special subjects taught. Besides, there i& a course of 
three weeks of public school vacation, in which common school teachers 
jre posted up in the general principles of agriculture — an example 
fforthy of imitation. 

WHAT EUROPEAN GOVERNMENTS ARE UOING. 

Kor is this all that those Governments are doing for this branch of 
industry. Scattered around in various neighborhoods are what are 
called experimental stations, where twelve to twenty acres are divided 
into small sections for experiments in fertilizers, rotation of crops, with 
a chemical laboratory and professor attached, and accommodations for 
aaimals, that questions of breeding, feeding, and fattening may be set- 
~, These are nurseries for professors in the secondary schools, and 
are supported hy Government. Equally thorough and comprehensive 
are the "building schools" of Prussia. At Holzminden, one of these 
has ^Ye hundred pupils; and at Neinberg, in Hanoverian Prussia, is one 
of the same grade for machinists and millwrights, masons, carpenters 
and joiners, cabinet makers and locksmiths. France, before the war, 
kd taken the lead in technical education. There was hardly a town 
which had not its school of design; and even in Great Britain, from 
ninety thousand to one hundred thousand pupils are annually receiving 
this kind of instruction. 

But it is from Eussia, who has been making such immense advances 
ia developing all her resources, that we might draw the most striking 
<*xample for imitation. In eighteen hundred and fifty-six she founded the 
imperial Agricultural Institute at Gorigoritz, embracing primary, inter- 
"Jediate, and superior departments. Then rapidly followed the creation of 
l^ttmerous establishments for the production of silk, with departments for 
'astruction in the art; schools of horticulture, farm schools, model farms, 
special schools for the culture of flax, all distributed with a liberality almost 
Nfuse over the vast territory of the Empire, according to the nature 
">f the soil and climate, and the habits and needs of the people. Then 
Jllowed in quick succession the great agricultural museum at St. Peters- 

rg, with numerous smaller ones in various parts of the country; schools 
^ Bessarabia, in Caucasia, and last of all, the great Academy of Agri- 
^Iture and Forestry near Moscow, to which the Government makes an 
'^ual appropriation of one hundred thousand dollars. In Caucasia the 
^'^tion is not only made free, but small incomes are secured to meet the 
^ Senses of students. At Tiflis they have a school for teaching the 
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applications of science to horticnlture, arboriculture, bee vine, and Mlk 

culture, where they give board, lodging, clothing, and books to a hmjted 

number of pupils, with forty dollars for the first year, sixty-four dollars 

for the second, seventy-two dollars for the third, and eighty dollars for 

the fourth and last year; and all this does not adequately illustrate the 

spirit and energy with which the Government is pushing forward the 

noble work of educating the agricultural classes. Nor is she doing less 

for her schools of arts and trades. The Emperor Alexander has given 

the most careful attention to the training of mechanicians and techno- 

logists, and to the flirnishing of workshops and laboratories where these 

are taught': one hundred thousand dollars is expended annually for a 

school of this kind, at Moscow, where fourteen professors imparl^ 

theoretical instruction, with a still greater number of practical mechaum' 

to oversee the foundries, forges, lathes for wood and metals, cutting 

machines, and trip-hammers, which earn an additional sum of tortj 

thousand dollars for the support of the institution. ^ 

I mio-ht fill pages with the details of what the Continental States of 

Europe are dohig in this direction, drawn, not from government reporto,, 

but fVom that Sf our own Commissioner to the Pans Exposition la 

eighteen hundred and sixty-eight, the accomplished Secretary of the 

Wisconsin Agricultural Society, who has no superior in zeal or in knowl- 

edge of either agriculture or education. 

WESTWABD PEOGRESS. 

:tIot only eastward, but westward, do we see the same large poUcy 
toward the uplifting and enlightenment of industry. The ancient empire 
of Japan has called from our Bureau of Agriculture its efflcient head, at a 
salarv of twenty thousand dollars and his expenses (equal to the salary ol 
the President of the United States). It has secured the services ot four 
other principal officers of the Bureau, and made the most munihcen^ 
provisions for the success of their work. This, m a country which 
already knows how to make its limited territory feed a larger population 
than is done on any equal area on the habitable globe. Nothing m 
done worthy of us as a nation until Congress, by the Act of July secon^ 
eighteen hundred and sixty-two, gave to each of the States the means M 
founding (not of sustaining) an institution of this class. The amount^ 
benefit each will receive depends entirely upon the intelligent admini^ 
tration of the fund thence derived, the good faith in which the spirit oi 
the Act is carried out, and the hearty cooperation of the people, l^ 
object of the grant was, without a doubt, to make more farmers m 
mechanics, and not, as has been assumed in some places, to educate M? 
sons of farmers and mechanics. Were the latter all that was content 
plated it would be right to hitch an agricultural professor ortwoiR: 

* ^„«-xi ^^n^^.^ v^r^A^y* r^i' +1to rkvnfAftsiinns and take the mc 
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yi^h and pubiie-spirited euough to add to the endowment five hundred 
0d fifty thousand dollars cash, thus relieving the necessity for an 
jjjiinediate sale of the lands, which, carefully located and selected under 
,y3 supervision, exceed in value at the present time two and ^ half 
jjiillions of dollars. Ezra Cornell has thus founded an institution, where, 
use his own language, " any person can receive insti'uction in any 
itady," a college for the whole people. 

CALIFORNIA AND THE UNIVERSITY. 

The State of California, accepting her share of the nation's gift, has, 
W a wise legislation, made it the foundation of the colleges of her State 
University. The University completes the State educational system, 
and is the crown and summit of that noble edifice of free instruction, 
which guarantees to every child the general culture and special training 
necessary to energize and economize, to lighten and enlighten all labor, 
unjil the measure of service shall become the measure of greatness. 
This is as it should be, but it is not for the interest of California, it is 
not for the interest of her farmers and mechanics, that the matter should 
stop here. There are colleges enough for general culture; every 
denomination has its own where the common legacy of literature and 
Bcience is received through some one of the many colored theological 
lenses, and of whose graduates it is estimated that not more than one per 
cent ever fill the industrial ranks. West of the Rocky Mountains there 
was not one industrial college to take your children from the public 
schools, carry them forward so that every step may tell upon their life 
business, and at the same time show them its wide relations to other 
pursuits and to the public welfare, thus fitting them for citizenship. !N"or 
was there until October third, eighteen hundred and seventy, in all this 
koad land a single school, or college, or university adapted for the suit- 
able training of farmers* and mechanics' wives. I am ashamed that in 
matters of education we have so long behaved as if it " were better for 
iaan to be alone m his higher life," condemning him to an intellectual 
celibacy. Perhaps this accounts for the unproductiveness and unprofit- 
ableness of so much of his work. But from whatever other walk of life 
J?e may exclude woman, she is as indispensable to the last as she was to 
the first farmer. And if ever toil and care lose their wrinkles, and 
iibor is ennobled and sanctified, it will be through her help and ministry, 
fhe higher education will never be complete until the science of house- 
Jrifery is as thoroughly taught as the science of husbandry. 
^It affords me great pleasure to add in this connection that our State 
university now joins hands with all the great progressive institutions of 
m world in saying to the daughters, as well as the sons of California, 
pny person may find instruction here in any study." 'No sooner had 

_' / 1, p ryresa r® Regents put the institution in working order and fully organized its 

the grant as a quid pro quo; but I know of no reason why oongr| oursesof instruction than they welcomed the first young lady applicants, 
should educate your son more than your doctor s son; though i seef n^^j^^^^^ ^^^^ without a dissenting voice. 

very good reason for her establishing great m-anufactories ot intieiuge^^ .jj^^ University of California proposes to furnish all the youth of the 
industry. And this she has aimed to do, and to her credit, be itisu| |ate with a theoretical education leading toward industrial pursuits, 
she accomplished her part of the work m the darkest hour ot her sw ^ |^ ^^ exhibit its practical application to the culture of our varied pro- 
gle to preserve the national existence. + a h r orel ^^^^f ^^^ *^^ development of our mineral wealth, and makes this edu- 

The proceeds from the sale of the lands thus donated by y^f^&l J ^tion forever free. It proposes to gather, at convenient seasons, those 
have not yet been sufficient to put any of the i^s*^*^^?^^^ *^^^^®^Q.^t| Pterested in special cultures for mutual instruction and encouragement: 
QV assisted by the grant, in full working order. The Empire Sta^ ^ 

having the largest representation, got the lion's share, and had a ciU2». 



some 



1 It woum DC rignt, xo mtuii uu a5iivi*xui*x«-x ^^^^..^^^^ ^. 

existing college feeder of the professions, and take the income ^ 
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just as necessary a work as is accomplished by Teachers^ Institutes for 
the public schools. It proposes to furnish the facilities for all needftl 
experiments; to be the "station" where tests can be made of whatever 
claims attention; the repository and exponent of our progressive knowl. 
edge. It will have a complete collection of models in machinery, of 
seeds and woods and textile materials; its gardens and orchards, formed 
for instruction and not profit, will become a museum of pomology and 
horticulture, so classified and arranged that it may be examined and 
I'ead by all. It will be the volume wherein the good and perfect giftg 
of a beneficent Creator to this land and people have each their appro- 
priate pages, and every letter a type of beauty which has more than a 
material significance. Our climate makes the naturalization of every 
product useful to man practicable, at least for purposes of instruction 
and experiment. And the history of fruit and grain growing makes ng 
modest in saying what man may not do under these favoring conditions 
of climate and soil. 

I have spoken thus fully and plainly of what the University hope^to 
accomplish, because the realization of these hopes depends upon the 
people. It is a sacred and inalienable trust bequeathed to the people 
for their own benefit and that of future generations. They have an 
unquestioned right to demand that it shall primarily be adapted to pop- 
ular needs, that its course of instruction shall be arranged to meet, as 
fully as possible, the wants of the greatest number of our citizens. The 
farmers, mechanics, miners, and teachers of California have a right to 
ask that this bequest shall aid them in securing such educational advan- 
tages as shall fit them for their pursuits in life, and which, by an infu- 
sion of intelligence and power, shall elevate these pursuits to a social 
dignity commensurate with their value. 

The University will be all that I have promised and more, if the 
people to whom it belongs, through their representatives, cherish and 
sustain it. Our schools are the high water mark of our civilization— 
this school will be the high water mark of your estimation of the value 
of industrial education. 

If the people determine that their children shall first be put in pos- 
session of all their faculties, because they need the full power of man- 
hood and womanhood as much in one pursuit as in another, it will be 
done. If the people see that the school is the only place where the 
foreign elements which make up our political body can be digested, 
assimilated, and Americanized, they will see the necessity for the largest 
and most generous provision for every department of public education. 

Europe has been pouring a flood of immigration upon us from her 
poorer classes, compensating herself with the flower of our youth, to 
whom she offers superior advantages of education, with our scholars and 
capitalists, to whom she offers the accumulated gains of centuries of cul- 
ture, where money has not been the only object of pursuit, and where 
men are content with slower and more moderate fortunes. ^ ^ 

It is not extravagant to place agriculture at the head of industrial 
callings; it holds this place in the oldest scriptures, the oldest literature. 



FIG CULTUKE. 



BY I. N. HOAG. 



science introduces new variations into the songs of labor, and as ediica^ 
tion lifts the desires and aspii-ations of men out of materialism towards 
the gratification of higher wants 



The ^g is the most delicious and healthy fruit known in the world. It 
requires a tropical or semi-tropical climate. It flourishes well in most 
all parts of California, producing and maturing two crops of fruit each 
season. The first crop grows on the last grown wood of the previous 
season. Having started to form in the Fall, the embryo fruit is checked 
by the first frost or cold weather, and remains dormant until the return 
of warm weather in the Spring. The small figs are then seen swelling 
before the leaves make their appearance on the trees. 

With us this crop ripens in the forepart of July, and the fruit is gen- 
erally larger than the next or Summer crop, though not usually so 
numerous. We have both the common blue or black fig and the brown 
iscka. The latter, when ripe, is of a greenish brown color, and we have 
had them average a quarter of a pound apiece as they were picked from 
the tree. We think this the most delicious kind of figs we ever saw. 
Fhile it is very rich and melts in the mouth like a delicate peach, it is 
entirely free from that sickish taste always present in the blue or black 
varieties. While we have heard many persons say they did not like the 
% because it was too rich, we believe we never saw one who did not 
like the brown ischa on first taste. 

DRYING AND PRESERVING PIGS. 

I 

Figs have not heretofore been properly utilized in this State, for the 
reason that our people have not understood the proper method of drying 
or preserving them. Dried fruit generally, such as apples, peaches, 
plums, etc., are cooked before eating, and however thoroughly or hard 
they may have been dried the cooking softens them up and brings out 
the original flavor.' JSTot so with the ^g. This fruit is best uncooked, to 
«at as a dessert, and in preparing it for this purpose arises the difficulty. 

It will not do to dry the fig to a crisp, as we do other fruit, for that 
Anders it tasteless and useless. The drying process must proceed to a 
pertain point and then must be checked and the fruit preserved for use. 
la other words, the water must be so far evaporated that the sugar in 
l^e fruit itself will preserve it or prevent decay. To determine exactly 



and mythology. And such it is destined to become more and more ^ fheix the drying process should be checked requires judgment and 



experience, which can only be attained by actual practice, 
r Another great difficulty has to be overcome — to prevent the fruit 
^ien packed away from becoming wormy^ Flies and other insects are 
^^ fond of figs when drying, and will lay their eggs in the cracks of 
the skins, and unless these eggs are killed your fruit will be destroyed 
^d your labor lost. After a number of unsuccessful efforts to dry or 
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preserve figs-running through so many years-we ^er« fiirnished with 
the following recipe, which we have followed since with satisfactory 

^''"Pick the figs when thoroughly ripe, dry them on racks as you would 
other fruit, in the sun, for four or five days-or until the ^atf tl^ey 
contain is thoroughly evaporated. If there is any dew cover theui 
Xhts. Then plaice them in a vessel perforated with holes, like a cul- 
lender, and dip them into boiling water for about one minute, after 
which again e^ose to the sun until the surface water has been evapo- 
rated. Then lay them into wooden, tin, earthen or other vessels and 
press closely, so as to exclude the air, and cover securely. 
^ In this way we have preserved figs so that they were equal to the 
best imported. We would recommend all who raise this fruit to try 
the experiment. The scalding answers the double purpose of kilhng 
111 insect^gs and softening the skin of the fruit so that the sugar wUl 
come to the surface, as may be seen on the imported tigs. 

Our experience, however, teaches us that it is better to al'ow the 
fruit after being taken from the scalding water and dried one daym 
the sun, to be pa^cked loosely in a fly-tight sack, and there ^of^^^^V 
a week or ten days-examining two or three times to see if they are 
mildewing-befori packing closely in the boxes, as ^^^f *«;?'.?, *J« 
receipt. This causes the water more perfectly to evaporate and the fig 
to assume a better condition for packing, and induces the sugar to come 
to the surface more; giving them a more desirable appearance, and un- 
proving their keeping as well as eating qualities. „ „ 

A dry warm sand is the best material on which to lay t^^ fig tor 
drying, as this retains the warmth accumulated m the day time well 
into the night, and dries the under side of the fruit as well as the upper, 
thus avoiding the necessity of turning them over so frequently. 

THE BEST VARIETIES. 

The white Smyrna fig is ^^cloubtedly the best variety know^^^^ 
drying. This is the kind mostly imported from the south of Europe 
and the Asiatic Islands, and which generally ^PP^^^/!^.^^^^^^^*^^ 
in small packages. These figs are genera ly imported m ^^^^ and Ire 
quently in rawhide sacks. At San Francisco for this coast they are 
taken out of these large packages and repacked nicely m small ones tor 

""^ We have as yet very few of the real white Smyrna fig in the State. 
There has been a spurious article here called by that name, and being 
an inferior variety, it has thrown discredit on the genuine f^^\j2 
reason why the Smyrna ^g is superior for drying consists prince 
pally in the fact of its being freer from that sickish taste so^.^^^j^^^, 
the blue varieties, and at the same time the skm is more delicate ana 
thinner than the brown iscAa. ^ i.^++^^ at 

It is also a plumper fruit than the latter variety, filling out better ai 
the seed end, which renders it less liable to receive the eggs of lusects. 
The brown ischa tree is apt to bear so full that the fig does not fill ou^; 
and mature well. This can be remedied by trimming m the trees weU 
each Winter, when the sap is down in the roots, and giving the tree» 
plenty of moisture and a good top dressing of well rotted manure eacfr 
ku. The blue figs generally are too rich, or so much so as to have » 
sickish taste whel elten fresh from the tree. This taste, however, doe0 
not adhere to them when dried and cured as above directed. 
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Of all the fruits kept for Winter eating, the ^g is the greatest luxury 
for eating after thetaieal as a dessert, or between meals. It is true it is 
go rich one can eat but little, yet that little affords a great degree of 
(jDJoyment to those who have formed the habit of eating them. 

CULTIVATING AND PRUNING THE FIG TREE, 

Fig trees want plenty of room, and do not bear crowding. If crowded, 
they will not bear well, and the fruit will be inferior. The trees should 
be planted at least forty feet apart and trained low, so that they will 
gend out horizontal limbs or arms. These may need propping to support 
the crop, but it will pay much better to train them in this way than to 
]et the top run up high. The fruit will grow larger, mature better, and 
be lijher. 

PR05'ITS OF FIG CULTURE. 

There is no doubt but,if properly managed, the culture and preserving 
of figs can be made in this State one of the most profitable branches of 
fruit culture. 

The trees commence bearing young, and are among the most prolific 
fjruit- bearing trees known. After the trees are say eight or ten years 
old, the annual crop can easily be made to yield ten dollars on an average. 
The writer has known them to do much better than this in this State. 
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SILK CULTURE. 



THE COCOONERY. 

The building to be used as a cocoonery should be regulated as to size 
so as to accommodate the number of worms to be fed in it. One oun(^ 
of eggs is said to contain from thirty thousand to forty thousand;' but 
we think thirty thousand as many as will on an average hatch from the 
ounce. The smaller trivoltine or bi vol tine kinds may contain more than 
this number, but we think the larger annual kinds will fall short of it. 
Taking thirty thousand as a basis, we may easily determine the space 
required to feed the worms from any given number of ounces of eggs. 
One hundred and fifty worms of full age or growth should have at least 
one square foot of shelf or table room, and one ounce will therefore 
require two hundred square feet, and this increased in proportion as the 
number of ounces of eggs to hatch is increased. !No extra building 
need be provided for a cocoon erj if there is a barn or other building on 
the place that can be spared for use during the Summer season. The 
shelving can be so put up that it can be taken down and laid away, and 
so kept from year to year. It is said that in many portions of Spain 
and in other countries sheep hoods are used as cocooneries, and that the 
smell of old manure is believed to be of no detriment to the health of 
the worms, but rather a benefit. So a horse barn or a hay barn can be 
cleaned out and used without danger to the worms. 

VENTILATION AND TEMPERATURE. 

One important matter in fixing up a cocoonery is to provide the means 
for plenty of ventilation. There should be an opening at the highest 
point to let the bad air escape, and openings at the bottom to let in fresh 
and cool air; and these ventilations should be fixed so as to regulate the 
circulation of air at pleasure. There should also be some handy way to 
wet down the floor (and this may be either boards or well packed earth) 
in hot, dry, and still days. The evai)oration of water judiciously used 
may be made to keep down the heat two or three degrees in the build- 
ing below what it would be without the use of water. 

Though this is one of the most even or uniform climates in the world; 
yet the changes of temperature between the nights and days, especially 
in the open valleys and in the Summer season, are greater than in many 
other countries. Indeed, this regular daily change of temperature is one 
of the greatest difiiculties in our opinion with which our siikgrowers 
have to contend. With our generally even temperature, if we could 
dispense with this daily change our climate would be perfect. In this 
respect the foothills have a great advantage over the large open valleys- 

To counteract this difficulty Inany propose building brick or adob^ 
cocooneries. This expense is unnecessary; nor do we believe a bricfe 
building good for the worms. The atmosphere in a thick- walled brici^ 
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|)uilding accumulates too much chilling dampness, wnich is as detri- 
mental as the changes of the temperature. A double wooden wall, with 
^ false roof, would secure all the advantages and be liable to none of the 
objections to brick. But the same object can be much more cheaply and 
as eifectually secured by covering the sides and roof of the cocoonery 
^ith tules. The tule makes a covering of the best non-conducting 
properties. i^Teither the sun, the wind, nor the dampness of a rainy day 
will penetrate a wall of tule a foot thick. The southern and western 
sides of the building and the roof only need be covered. The sun should 
always be allowed to strike the east side of the building early in the 
morning. It will shorten the time necessary to carry the worms through 
to cocoons from two to three days, and give them more certain health 
and better results. Two man can cut tule and cover a building Mty feet 
square, if they be handy, in two or three days. We speak in reference 
to this kind of covering from experience. 

ARTIFICIAL heating. 

With respect to artificial heat in cocooneries -there are many opinions. 
In this dry climate we all know that the degrees of heat and cold are 
not so sensibly felt by the animal system as in a more damp climate. 
The dry air is a poor conductor of heat; but a damp atmosphere, on the 
contrary, becomes a good conductor, and hence in a damp climate we 
feel the changes of heat and cold much more readily. So with the silk- 
worm. We should take these facts into consideration when determining 
the question of artificial heat for our cocooneries. 

We think it may be well to have the facilities for heating at hand, bnt 
use them only sparingly. We would prefer that the thermometer should 
not fall below sixty nor rise above eighty degrees in the cocoonery. If 
it could be kept at the mean of seventy degrees it would be better. If 
the thermometer falls below sixty degrees and remains any length of 
time it may be best to use a little fire. But if it only gets down to that 
figure in the latter part of the night to rise at the approach of the sun, 
we would not start the fire. The Chinese on such occasions use a quick 
charcoal fire, which they carry through the building in a furnace. Heat- 
ing by an open fire or blaze, as in a fireplace, is much better than by a 
close stove. 

hatching the eggs. 

Silkworm eggs will not hatch as a general thing with the thermome- 
ter below forty-five degrees. We say generally, because the bivoltines 
will hatch at a con side I'ably lower temperature than annuals, and Japan- 
ese annuals will hatch at a lower temperature than French annuals. If 
your eggs have been kept in a place below forty-five degrees and you 
wish to have them ready for hatching in about ten days, change them to 
*a locality where the temperature remains at about fifty degrees, and in a 
' day or two increase the temperature to about sixty degrees, and then up 
to seventy, and keep it at this point until they begin to hatch. 

Two or three days before batching you will notice the eggs changing 
color from a brownish slate to a grayish blue, and the day before hatch- 
ing to quite a light blue. The worms hatch from six to ten o'clock in 
Hhe morning, and when yon see the little fellows coming out, cut up 
some tender leaves in narrow strips and lay them around the edge of 
the paper to keep them from crawling off; also, some through the center. 
As the worms get out of the eggs, they start immediately for the leaves 
and begin to eat. 
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At about ten o'clock take hold of the strips of leaves carefally and 
lay them close together on a clean paper upon which you intend to feed 
them. It is better that the woi-ras be pretty thick when small — so thick 
that the leaves upon which they rest will look black with them. Wheu 
you have thus moved all the worms from the eggs in this manner, cut 
up some tender leaves very ^nid and sprinkle them over the worms. 
They will immediately leave the dry strips and go for the fresh cut 
leaves. Mark the worms, or the paper containing them, the day of the 
month, and feed them a little once in about ^vo hours during the day- 
time, and if the nights are sufficient! 3" warm, so that they continue to 
eat ail night, keep the feeding up all night; but if the nights are cool,. 
let them miss one feeding in the middle of the night, and then again at 
four o'clock, 

Ecpcat the process of taking the worms from the eggs each day fop 
about four days, and th-en throw away those that have not hatched, as 
they wdl not probably be very good after that. Be very careful to keep 
each day's hatching by itself, and keep the papers on which you place 
them separate, so they is^ill not mix, as this will save a great deal of 
trouble m the future chaiiges of the worm. Keep up the feeding with 
finely cut leaves each ibar hours, being careful not to feed them much 
more than they will eat ictntil the worms are four days old. 

FIRST MOLTING. 

At this age their heads and the foreparts of the body will be a grayish 
color, and it' the temperature has been kept up to about seventy degrees. 
they will probably begin to lose their appetites, preparatory to going to; 
sleep, but if the temperature has been a little lower than seventy they 
may eat, on the fourth day, more I'avenously than on txr\y previous day, 
and their sleepy time may be delayed until the fifth day, or even to the 
sixth. When they stop eating, stojD feeding; as, if you continue to feed 
them, you will bury them up with cold, damp leaves, and thus lose many . 
of them. They will sleep from twenty -four to thirty-six hours, and 
sometimes forty-eight hours. In this time their bodies shrink and the 
skin separates from the little black cap that covers the head, the cap 
falls 0% and the worm wakes up and crawls out of his skin. This hi 
called molting. When they have thms molted and waked up they are 
\ery hungry, but don't feed them any till all the worms on the paper ^ 
have molted. Bo very particular about this,, so as to keep them all of 
the same size, and so that when they go to sleep the next time, which 
they will do again in about ^\e or six days, all wiU sleep and wake at 
the same time. 

By being very careful to keep the worms of the same day's hatching ' 
separate, and thus keeping each day*s hatching unifoi*m in size, and 
putting them all to sleep at the same time, before each molting, much*' 
work is saved, and the worms will do much better all through their 
lives. We should have mentioned that, as the worm appi'oaches the:^ 



time for going to sleep, it changes its color, always looking a yellowish i tad they are apt to come up from molting very unevenly as tg time and 



sickly color at that time; and when it fully stops eating, it fastens itseH 
to a piece of a leaf, and seems to be stiff* and almost lifeless. In this 
condition they should not be moved, or fed, or disturbed in any way, but 
left entirely alone. When going to sleep, also, many of them get down 
under the surface leaves, so that you can see but few of them on the top* 
When they have molted, their color is changed, and they appear on the 
surface again and move about in search of food. 
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We had waited from twenty-four to forty-eight hours, and had seen 
them reappear on the surface of the leaves very much brighter and 
lighter colored, and anxiously moving about over and under each other, 
nod at the slightest movement near them, sticking up their heads and 
pinging back and forth as if trying to reach something. And when we 
noticed them more closely, we observed that all the little fine black 
hairs that covered their tiny bodies before they w^ent ^o sleep, had dis- 
appeared. These severaL changes are indications that the first age of 
the worm had passed — ^that they had shed their skins for the first time; 
or in other words, that they had passed the first molting and had en- 
tered upon the 

SECONB AGE. 

That we may be more certainly understood by new beginners, for it 
is for their instruction that we write, we will state here that the silk- 
worm passes through five stages or ages from the time of hatching to 
the time of making its cocoon. The first age is from hatching to the 
kst molting, and, under favorable circumstances — that is, in uniform 
warm weather and good feeding and care — the time of this age is from 
live to six days. The second age is from the first to second molting — a 
period of from four to six days. The third age is from the second to 
third molting — from §ve to six days. The fourth, from third to fourth 
molting — from six to seven days. The fifth, from fourth molting to S2>in- 
Ding cocoons — from eight to ten days. 

In good weather, all these changes are passed in this State in about 
tbirty-two days. We have had the Japanese bi vol tines make cocoons 
in twenty-eight days, and we have known the annuals to occupy foi*ty 
days, when the weather was unfavorable. 

In China, the Chinamen say that the worms frequently make cocoons 
twenty days old. The nights there are much warmer than here, and 
the worms eat as rapidly in the night as in the daytime, and grow much 
iftore rapidly and pass through the meltings more quickly than here, 
where the nights are cool. 

We will give here a description of the appearances and changes of 
the worm as it approaches all the meltings except the fii'st. The first 
indication is that the appetite begins gradually to fail, and the worms 
Jeem inclined to rest or lay quiet. When fed they will stir up and crawl 
Oft the fresh leaves and eat a little, but soon leave off eating and crawl 
over the food — ^not in search of something to eat but for a spot for rest, 
tod some leaf or stem to which to attach itself for a long quiet sleep. 
When these signs are noticed, feed very lightly and with very ^nely cut 
feaves, so as to let the bed of leaves become dry and in good condition 
fcr the worms to sleep on, as they will pass through the molting much 
"'oi^e successfully on a dry bed than on a cold, wet one. When the 
"forms are asleep they must not be fed at all. 

At these molting tmies is the greatest d/inger of trouble. If the bed 
^Meaves is too thick and damp the worms are a long time in molting. 



appear weak and feeble. This latter condition may be known by the 
eat amount of fine web spun by the worms on the surface of the bed 
they wake up and begin to move about. W^hen you see this it is best 
remove them from the old bed as soon as possible, even though you 
^Ve some still asleep to be thrown away. If, however, the bed is in 
food order and dry, the worms will wake up evenly, appear strong and 
^^gorous and hungry, all other things being well. If the bed of leaves 
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turn black tinder the surface at any time it is an indication that they are 
heating or fermenting, and the worms should be got off of that bed sis 
soon as possible. 

CHANGING AND DIVIDING. 

We have as yet said nothing about changing the worms from one b^fl 
to another, so as»to keep them clean, and dividing them up and spread: 
,ing them oat as they become too crowded by their growth. 

As a general rule the w^orms should be changed fi'om the old bed 
about evezy other day. The best way to do this is, at the regular time 
of feeding, instead of giving them their food in its usual condition, cut 
fine, to select some very tender soft leaves and cut them up into strips, 
say half an inch wide, and lay them all over each bed of worms to be 
changed. As the worms grow larger these strij^s may be cut wider, and 
when the worms are still large whole leaves may be used for this pur: 
pose. The worms will leave the bed of fine leaves and climb upon these 
strips. Now watch them, and when they -are generally on the strips, 
and before they have eaten them so much that they will not han^ 
together, lift these strips up carefully one by one and lay them carefully. 
down on a clean paper. If the worms are too crowded on the old bed, 
and they generally will be so about every other day, put those from one 
paper on two or more papers. It is very important that this matter of 
changing and dividing be properly and most rigidly attended to. 

It may be of some assistance in aiding the judgment of new beginners' 
to observe the following directions as to the space that a certain numbed 
of worms should be made to occupy during the different ages. 

For convenient reference on this subject, and to assist in determining 
what number of eggs should be hatched or "worms fed on any given 
number of ti*ees, we will state here the amount of space, say one hun- 
dred thousand worms, or those hatching from about three ounces of 
eggs, should occupy at the close of each age and the number of pounds 
of food they will consume during each age. 

One hundred thousand w^orms should be made to occupy, at the close 
of the first age, about twenty square feet of surface, and they will con- 
sume during that age about twenty-five pounds of leaves, during the 
second age they should occupy about forty feet of surface, and will 
consume about seventy -five pounds of leaves. During the third age 
they should occupy about ninety feet of surface, and will consume two 
hundred and thirty pounds of leaves. During the fourth age thet^ 
should occupy about two hundred and twenty-five feet of surface, and 
will consume six hundi'ed and ninety-five pounds of leaves. Durin| 
the fifth and last age they should occupy about five hundred square fee^ 
of surface, and will consume about five thousand nine hundred and 
seventy-five pounds of leaves, or six thousand nine hundred and ninety- 
five pounds in all. 

It will be seen by the above that while the worms occupy but little^ 
space, and eat but little during the first half of their existence, <luri^i| | 
the last half they spread out very rapidly and eat very voracioualy. ^ f 
that while there is but little work to attend and feed them during tW I 
forepart of their lives, the work increases very rapidly during the l^^^^j f 
After each molting the worms may be ted once or twice before they a^ ^ 
removed from the bed where they have deposited skins, but not mot^ * 
than that. The first feeding after molting should be light and w r' 
tender food, as the worms are then weak and very hungry, and if ftj f 
too much then they are apt to hurt their appetites for food when thej '^ 
become stronger and should have good appetites. 
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BY J. S. HARBISON, OF SACRAMENTO* 



The wrong way is too often practiced. The holes are dug — some 
barely large enough to admit the roots — and these even are often dou- 
bled up and crowded in such a manner that a portion of them decay 
prematurely, and the tree is easily blown over. Others are dug and 
the tree planted as a fence post should bo — deep, with the earth well 
packed around them. In this case, certain death to many varieties of 
trees, such as the stone fruits, locust, etc., follows. Pear, Lombardy 
poplar, and some other varieties, endure this style of planting and fre- 
quently do well. Of late years some variation is made in the manner of 
preparing the holes. For instance, they are dug about three feet in 
diameter and as many deep. If in hard groimd (alkaline it may be), 
these hofes are usually filled with material hauled from a distance, a 
quantity of manure deposited in the bottom, and sediment is used to 
finish the ^IVmg, If in sandy ground, it is thought best to have some 
clay to mix with the sand. The clay is hauled — ^most likely it is black 
adobe, or that which is as poorly adapted to the requirements of tree 
life as the lean, washed sediment — the holes are filled, the trees plant- 
ed — some deep, some shallow — ^it don't make much difference which, for 
no very good results are ever seen to follow such unworthy practices. 

It is noticeable of late years that a much larger proportion of trees 
planted along our streets, as well as of fruit trees in our gardens and 
orchai*ds, die or grow feebly than in former years; which is not charge- 
able to any change in the manner of planting, but to the fact that the 
ground has been tramped over, destroying its life-giving qualities, or 
exhausted of its fertility from long cropping. While our land was new 
and untrodden, trees planted in the most superficial manner mostly 
grew and did well, and when spared the murderous trimmings that have 
utterly ruined so many of the fine trees that formerly graced our streets, 
are to-day equal in size and beauty to those grown in any city of the 
land, and at the same time show us what must be done to restore the 
pristine vigor of our soils before we can hope to attain success. 

Another cause has contributed not a little to the failure of tree plant- 
ing of late years. The trees have mostly been brought from distant 
nurseries, and for the want of proper care in packing, or the entire ab- 
sence of any packing, more or less damaged before they are planted. 
Formerly the demand was almost entirely supplied from our local nurse- 
ries. The latter having, to a great extent, been destroyed by floods, 
leaves most of the nurserymen without the means and the courage 
necessary to start anew and compete successfully with distant commer- 
cial nurseries, with whom it is difficult to compete even where no calam- 
ities have befallen. 
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The right way of preparing the ground, if for field or orchard plarit 
ing, is this: The whole surface should be deeply and thoroughly tilled 
either with a plow or by trenching with the spade. For street plantin(^* 
or where there is but a limited amount of room, the whole of the grcund 
the length of the row, and as wide as possible, should be deeply and 
thoroughly pulverized, and poor clay or sand replaced with rich friable 
soil, such as the successful market garden is sure to have, and cultivate 
carefully. In short, I would have my field or border prepared as one 
hole holding the entire population, being careful to provide proper 
drainage, so that no stagnant water should come in contact with the 
roots of the trees. Would avoid putting any gross, unrotted manure 
with the filling around the roots, but instead, would use large quantities- 
spread widely on the surface of the ground, only avoiding near contact 
with the tree to avoid fermentation. Such application should be made 
as soon as the trees are planted, but never comes amiss at any season of 
the 3' ear. An annual top dressing jast before the rains set in, first plow- 
ing the ground, cannot be too highly reeomraended. 

Mulching the trees, as just suggested, is the only substitute for the 
frequent stirring of the soil. The latter must not be entirely omitted, 
and particular attention to prevent weeds growing must bo given at all 
times. 

With the exception of partially hoed crops, for twa or three years 
after planting the ground should be left vacant, iii order to allow of 
frequent cultivation. Wheat, barley, oats, grass, etc., are highly preju- 
dicial to the success of trees at any time, and usually prove fatal to 
them if grown the first or second year after planting. One crop, even, 
may so far injure an orchard, though in bearing, that it will never 
recover from the injurious effects. 
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BY E. r. AIKEN, OP SACRAMENTO. 



Without wishing to deduct one iota from the importance of the imme- 
diate introduction, wide dissemination, and planting of all deciduous forest 
trees, I will call the attention of the Club, if you please, to the considera- 
tion of similar merits of the evergreen and coniferous trees of the forest, 
and will confine the few remarks I have to make to four or 'Rye of the 
leading and, in my opinion, most valuable sorts for cultivation here. 

The evergreen, we all know, is a tree that has a perpetually green and 
living foliage. Some varieties have upright, needle like leaves, while 
others have a broad and drooping foliage. The first mentioned are all 
of the cone-bearing family or conifers; and this name they get from the 
form of the fruit, which contains the seed, and not from the general 
babit of the tree, as some suppose. The seed of this class is the most 
minute and delicate of all our forest tree seeds, and it is well known 
that they will not grow in their natural state only under peculiar cir- 
cumstances and in certain localities, where the atmosphere is humid and 
to that extent that the seed will not Jail to germinate and the seedlings 
^row readily. The seedlings are found in their natural state only in the 
depths of the forests, in cool and shady places where the searching 
winds aud the fierce and scalding rays of the sun cannot penetrate. 
The first year of their existence they are exceedingly delicate, a strong 
ray of sunlight or gust of wind often destroying the vitality of thou- 
sands. Hence we are taught by nature the uncertainty of successfully 
growing evergreen trees from seed in our dry climate. It has required 
years of patient toil by experienced nurserymen, using every precaution 
known and gathei'ed by long experience, together with the great advan- 
tage of the humid atmosphere bordering our great lakes, to raise the 
seedlings successfully. They are now raised in large quantities by parties 
in the East who make the business a specialty, and can be imported here 
through the mails at so little cost as to come within the means of all. 

The most extensive grovvers of forest tree seedlings in the United 
States are Robert Douglass & Son, Waukegan, Illinois, and Pinney & 
Lawrence, Sturgeon Bay, Wisconsin. While these evergreen seedhngs 
Pan be had so cheaply from the Eastern nurserymen, I would not advise 
our farmers hero to undertake their cultivation from seed, as I am satis- 
fied that failure and discouragement would be the result. It is a very 
difficult question to decide which of the two varieties — ^the evergreen or 
Uie deciduous trees — ^is of the most importance to civilization. 

The whole family of evergreens and cone-bearing trees of our forests 
^0 valuable for timber, and are used to a greater or less extent as 
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regards their adaptability to the different branches of mechanical bnsi, 
nes8. There are very few of all the numerous branches of mechanical 
business but what are more or less dependent upon wood as their mate- 
rial for manufactui'ing. How much more material is used that is derived 
from the evei'green and cone-bearing trees as compared with that orig- 
inating from deciduous trees, I wilf not presume to say. We all know 
from experience and observation that the former is vastly in excess of 
the latter, and I believe it would be safe to say that seven eighths of all 
the wood made into lumber and consumed in other ways is the product 
of this class of trees. The white pine, Scotch pine, red pine, and Nor- 
way spruce, which I give you, as 1 think, in the order of their i^espective 
merits, are without doubt the most valuable sorts of this class for 
extensive and general planting, retaining their foliage, as they do, through 
the Winter, when deciduous trees are leafless. As trees for shelter for 
stock on the farm, as windbrakes for our orchards, vineyards, and grain 
fields, or as ornaments to beautify our homes, they cannot be excelled 
by any and have but few equals among deciduous trees in a commercial 
point of value. They are easily transplanted (while young) from the 
nursery, and of thrifty and rapid growth, requiring much less moisture 
in the soil, and will flourish over a wider z^ange of ciimate and accom- 
modate themselves to a greater variety of soils than most deciduous 
trees. They grow well on uplands, hillsides, and on sandy and unpro- 
ductive soils, and I believe are well adapted for extensive cultivation on 
our treeless plains throughout the State. 

That these broad plains are wholly devoid of evergreen trees now is 
no argument against the rapid and successful growth of evergreen 
forests if once established by the hand of man. And I would here urge 
upon our farmers the necessity of making a beginning of forest tree 
planting, even if it be but a few hundred trees. Start them in nursery 
form, if not prepared to plant them otherwise; plant seeds of the black 
walnut and locust, cuttings oi' the poplar, eottonwood, and white willow, 
if you cannot procure seedlings of a better class of trees. They will 
grow and make shelter, and break winds, for the better trees to come 
after — but ]Dlant as many as possible of the sorts before mentioned, 
including the European larch. The last m^entioned, though classed 
among the conifers, is not an evergreen, as it sheds its foliage m the 
Pall. It has for several years been planted more extensively in Europe 
than all other trees combined, and is now taking the lead of all others 
among the planters of the, Atlantic States. Bryant says: "The ever- 
green larch appears to combine the qualities of growth, symmetry of 
form, durability of wood and adaptability to a variety of uses in a 
greater degree than any other timber tree of northern latitudes." 
London says: "The rate of growth of the larch in the climate of Lon- 
don is from twenty to twenty -five feet in ten years, from the seed, and 
nearly as great on the declivities of hills and mountains in the highlands 
o'f Scotland." This is a different species from the American larch, 
sometimes called hackmatack and tamarack, being unquestionably supe- 
rior to the latter in every respect. It does not succeed so well in a 
damp atmosphere, near lakes and bordering rivers. Hence we may infer 
that it may be well suited to the dry atmosphere and soil of our plains- 

The cone-bearing family of forest trees comprise some of the most 
valuable kinds of timber trees known, and there is no one variety of 
wood that is so extensively used in the great and increasing demands of 
civilization as the pine. It is rightly named the "king of the evergreen 
forest." Immense forests of pine were formerly found throughout the 
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northern portion of the United States, from Maine to Oregon, but now 
large forests of the old growth east of the Eocky Mountains are rare. 
In the old State of Maine, once so famous for her vast forests of pine 
and great foreign lumber trade, there are to be found but few of the 
original growth standing, and as a substitute for pine, hemlock and 
spruce are now extensively used, and in nearly all of the older States 
the scarcity of pine is severely felt. 

Arthur Eryant, in his new work on " Eorest Trees," says: " The State 
of New York, which not many years since exported great quantities of 
pine lumber, now obtains a supply for home consumption from abroad, 
and it may be safely estimated that two thirds of the full grown timber 
in Northern Illinois has been destroyed within the past eighteen years." 
With the ravages of fires that have recently swept through the timbered 
portions of our Northwestern States, and the increased demand for lum- 
ber consequent upon the rapid increase of population, the home supply 
for the future demands of civilization will soon be practically exhausted. 
Large tracts of the best timbered lands of our own State within a few 
years past have been monopolized hy stock companies or speculators 
and passed into the hands of railroad corporations as subsidies; and this 
concentration of our great forests of timber in the hands of men who 
have no consideration but the mighty dollar to be coined out bf them, 
must surely and speedily enhance the price of lumber. It is to be hoped 
there will be, during the present session of the Legislature, some sys- 
tematic plan devised which will bring about extensive and wide-spread 
experiments in the different methods of forest tree culture, in all its 
different branches and forms, throughout the State. There is no ques- 
tion concerning our future prosperity as a State which will come before 
it more important or more necessary for its immediate action and fos- 
tering care than this. No efforts of private individuals will serve to 
so forcibly impress upon those e^igaged in agricultural pursuits the 
importance of extensively planting out forest trees as to have our 
Legislature take some action worthy of an interest of such vast impor- 
tance to our State. 
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GRAPES FOR SPECIAL PURPOSES. 



BY W. S. MANLOVE. 



The subject of this essay, " Grapes for Special Purposes," opens a 
wide field for research and discussion, and one that I feel much reluc- 
tance in entering upon, knowing, as you and I do, that there is a great 
diversity of opinion on the adaptability of certain varieties to specific 
purposes. My only object in selecting this subject is the hope of con- 
tributing some useful information to my brother members — information 
practically acquired during the last twelve years, at a cost of much 
time, labor, and considerable pecuniary outlay. Starting in the business 
of grape liaising without any knowledge of the cultivation of the vine, 
or of the best varieties to select from, I have found it required much 
care and attention, holding fast to those which proved themselves 
worthy, discarding others which have proved themselves worthless, 
although highly recommended to me by other parties. Just here I 
would sa}'-, that on the receipt of a variety with which I am unacquaint- 
ed, I graft it on a vigorous stock, and thus test it much sooner than by 
the ordinary method of raising the vine from the cutting. I am aware* 
that some varieties do not do so well when grafted, but in my expe- 
rience there are but a few, and these comparatively worthless. In 
selecting the varieties to be discussed, the white Muscat of Alexandria, 
heads the list. This I consider the ne plus ultra of the gi'ape familj^ 
It is the most delicious, finely flavored grape that is cultivated in this 
State. Its large size, delicious flavor, and abundance of sugar or saccha- 
rine matter when fully ripe, render it, and deservedly so, the best table 
grape we have. On account of its firm, fleshj^ P^lp> i** ^^ specially 
adapted to raisin making; no other grape approaching it in this resjDect. 
Indeed, Messrs. TJiompson and Hyatt consider this the same as the 
Malaga grape, from which the famed raisins of commerce are produced. 
As a wine grape it is highly esteemed; making a sweet, highly-flavored 
dessert wine. 

As a grape for distillation, when fully ripe, it is thought by those who 
have tested it to bo superior to every other variety for brandy, impart- 
ing its musky perfumed flavor to the product of the still. This variety 
of grape seems to adapt itself to almost every variety of soil and elimato 
in our State. Therefore, it is recommended as a valuable addition to all 
vineyards as a table grape, and as peculiarly adapted to the manufac- 
ture of raisins, wine, and brandy, and for transportation to our trans- 
montane markets. 

The Black Hamburg, for general cultivation, according to my expe- 
rience, is only second to the Muscat. The Hamburg is easily propagated^ 
grows thrifty, is free from disease except on lowlands, and is one of the 
most prolific and certain bearers of any that 1 have grown. It is tho 
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best ptirple grape in the State, unsurpassed as a table grape, a good ship- 
per, very rich in sugar when fully ripe, making a good quality of wine, 
and a lai*ge percentage of alcohol on distillation. Combining these good 
qualities, it is specially sought after by growers of the vine. To those 
who design growing grapes for market cither at home or abroad, I would 
gay there is no grape that bears transportation so well as the Bed LOm- 
bardy or Flame Tokay. Being so well known it is needless to more 
particularly describe it. "As regards its carrying qualities, it will carry 
from here to an Eastern market, when properly packed and handled, in 
as good condition as when picked from the vine. In proof of its being 
specially fitted for transportation to Eastern markets, I will state that 
in the month of November last I saw it stated in the Hearth and Home, 
a paper published by Orange Judd & Co., of New York City, that a car« 
load of pears and Tokay grapes had arrived from California a few days 
before, the grapes being in good order and wholesaling at thirty-seven 
and a half cents per pound. The Flame Tokay is said by experienced 
wine makers to be a good wine grape, or to be valuable to mix with 
other varieties. The three varieties named I have selected from about 
thirty which I have tested. True, some of the other sorts are good 
grapes — such as the Blue Malvoise, Black Malaga, and others — but pos- 
sessed of no distinctive qualities entitling them to be classed with the 
three first mentioned. For a wine grape alone there is no question in 
my mind but that the White Eeisling is one of the most valuable; but 
the great objection to it is that it produces a very small amount of 
fruit — mine not averaging more than fi\Q or six pounds to the vine, 
although growing on the best land in the vineyard, Ilamburgs yielding 
thirty to forty pounds in the adjoining rows. In presenting my views 
to the Club, as I have already stated, there is much in theni that is not 
applicable to every location, and my advice to any one engaging in grape 
culture would be to find out what varieties do best in their locality and 
stick to them until experience shall demonstrate other more valuable 
varieties to cultivate. In conclusion, I would advise all j3ti'sons who 
contemplate planting vineyards to embrace the jjresont opportunity, as 
this is the most favorable season there has been for four or ^vq years. 
Cuttings planted this season would insure a good stand and a vigorous 
growth — two things well worthy of consideration in the planting of a 
vineyard. 
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TEANSAOnONS OV THX 



ALKALI SOILS. 



BY ROBEKT WIIXIAMS. 



In wesentinR this essay it will be my object to suggest some practical 
moKf neutrflizing or extracting from our soil the substance called 
^klliwXut discussing its chemical properties. Indeed I am uot 
alkali, yi*^«";^Te^ bas ever been made of soils impreg- 

""Trfwitf th falkaU It TbIv dent, however, that its principal ingre- 
dfent ilpotS with « mixture of soda and salt I am of the opinion 
fhat a limS amount of this alkali adds to the fertility of our soil. I 
!^^V IwthP exceeding productiveness of the soil m Calitornia is 
iSSuSe in part to thf pVsence in limited quantities of this article; 
w SStunatefy, a great portion of our land-especially our low, flat 
fands-is too strongll impregnated with it. In such cases it becomes a 
nuisance rather tha./a benefit. It may seem strange to say that a good 
ferXer could become detrimenl^l to the fertihty of the soil. It is the 

noifftv Zl not the quality, that produces the injury. Lime is an 
SS ferti^er, and%t to^o' muchjime is certain death to vegetation, 
€xct?u«iit , ^ ^ reference to alkali, 

'"when wlinquirrintl the source or origin of alkali, then we enter 
into the filld of- speculation where each man entertains his own peculiar 
Tiews There a?e various theories respecting its origin. My view , 

STtat hlvenot l»ee»l.ea«d »P,»<1 «?r'™^J?f.l,. Z.tTlkS 

Liico ui hv thpse eruptions invanably exhibit the most- aiK^iii. 

roTin7oo7thaIiits%rv?iL, we often flnLprings of j-ate^^^^^^^^^^ 
jMowjiupxvM •^_so strona: that the water cannot he used at aU— 

SLYthe immedL/viSr/mV be found another spnng coming of 
Tourse from another direction, which will be entirely free from any 
course iropad u , one well may be good, pore 

wS Id anoiher wellTn the same neighborhood, or even in the same 
I.Trf ;,«v be stron^'ly alkaUed. As to how it gets to the surface, my 
?h ory is^as above'ilil^ it is thrown up to or near the surfac 

fySse volcanic eruptions; then it becomes subject to the action « 

-rLti?s tTh? wTa^d?:spTcL?ly i^' l^l^'v^a^t?^^ 

•tZ^^Si^^rndfii'sici^^^^ 

nlkali beds Hence we often see alkali flats and alkali ukcs on ^ 
piSs. These^U^ali beds present the appearance of once having bee» 
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lakes, and no doubt thej were, and the water from adjoining hills and 
plains ran into them and carried the alkali with it. As proof that water 
carries alkali with it, we seldom ever find alkali on the margin of a 
running stream; but go back from the stream till you strike the land 
jiot necessarily drained by the stream, and there you will find the alkali, 
if the water does not leach it out of the soil and carry it away with it. 
Why then is not alkali found on the banks of the stream as well as back 
from it? 

But again, to be more practical, you may take earth that is so strongly 
impregnated with it that it will taste almost as strong as potash; take 
that same dirt, pulverize it, put in an old-fashioned ash hopper, and con- 
tinue to pour pure water on it, and you will soon leach all the alkali out 
of the soil thus treated. But we are asked how it is that in some cases 
it will be found on the surface, and dig down one or two feet and no 
alkali is to be found. This may be accounted for in two ways. One is, 
that it might have been brought by water from elsewhere and left on 
the surface. The other is, that it was forced up from below by seepage 
water and attraction of the sun, till it reached the surface. There it 
comes in contact with a heavy soil of adobe character, unites with this 
soil, congeals, and forms a hard substance almost impervious to water, 
at the same time forming a source of attraction to draw the alkali from 
a loose, sandy subsoil. Hence the apparent freeness of the subsoil from 
alkali. My observations have been that a sandy surface, with a loose 
subsoil, will never be troubled much with alkali, because as the water 
sinks down it carries the alkali with it. 

Again, we are asked why it appears in the Summer and Fall, when the 
surface is dry. We answer, it has either been retained there by the 
hard surface i^eferred to above, or is drawn up by the same attraction 
that draws the moisture from below in the Summer. Kow to sum up 
the whole theory. Believing as I do that water will carry alkali with 
it, I necessarily believe that thorough draining is the only practical way 
of reclaiming alkalied lands; and it as necessarily follows that land that 
cannot be thoroughly drained cannot be reclaimed. We may neutralize 
the alkali to a certain extent by thorough cultivation, by heavy manuring, 
or by cropping it to beets. Beets will succeed on alkalied land better 
than any other crop I know of, and no doubt absorb and extract a con- 
siderable portion of the alkali; and if the alkali exists only on the surface, 
with no substrata of it below, nor no water to carry it on again, you 
might get your land comparatively reclaimed by a succession of beet 
crops. But the same cause that brought ,the alkali to the surface once 
will do it again, unless the connection is broken. This, I think, can only 
be done by drains. I would suggest underground drains. These, the 
most expensive at the start, will "be much the cheapest in the end, as 
they more thoroughly drain, and at the same time give a free use of the 
land. It matters not whether the rain washes the alkali down, or the 
Beepage forces it up. In either case the ditch will carry it off. These 
same drains, if properly arranged, may be used in the Summer for 
irrigating purposes; and here let me remark, that it will not require more 
than one fourth the water to irrigate in this way that it requires if put 
on the surface in the usual way. I think the best and cheapest material 
for these drains is the earthern pipe, called tiling pipe. Clark, who keeps 
the pottery near Sutter's Fort, makes it all sizes, and in large quantities. 
A sample of the remarkable effect of underground irrigation^ may be 
«een in his gardens. And now, in conclusion^ permit me to say that if I 
have, in this humble essay, dropped any hints that will be of use to the 
public, my object will be accomplished. 
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UNDERGROUND IRRIGATION. 



BY I. N. nOAO. 



The subject of irrigation has very naturally attracted a great deal of 
attention during the past year, in consequence of the great scarcity of 
the natural supply of water. 

Schemes for irrigating large tracts of country in many portions of the 
State have been projected, and some are in a forward state of completion. 
Much good will, undoubtedly, result from the successful operation of 
these enterprises. But our object now is to call attention to a plan for 
underground irrigation, which we think most admirably adapted to 
irrigating vegetable and kitchen gardens, and small orchards and 
nui'series, particularly on the drj^ prairie or grain districts of our State. 

Every farmer, gai'dener, or nurseryman will at once see and compre- 
hend the reasons why water applied, say one foot below the surface, 
will do more good to growing plants of all kinds than if applied on the 
surface of the soil. These reasons may be stated briefly as follows: 

First — It induces the roots to work downward to meet it, thus giving 
them a deeper and better hold on the soil, and enabling them to secure a 
greater amount of the plant-sustaining elements. 

>S6Con<f— Water thus applied softens up and loosens the whole ground, 
and does not^ like water applied to the surface, induce a crust to form on 
the surface. 

Third — Much less water will be needed, if applied underground, than 
if applied on the surface, because the evaporation will be less. 

jPowr^A— There can be no danger of the sun scalding plants thns 
irrigated, while this is the great drawback or danger attending surface 
irrigation in the Summer. 

NATURAL EXAMPLES. 

For a striking illustration of natural underground irrigation, we would 
refer to the lands about the confluence of the Sacramento and San 
Joaquin rivers, especially to Sherman and Twitehell Islands. At high 
tide the water in the rivers or sloughs surrounding these islands is as 
high, or higher, than the surface of the soil, even in the Summer season, 
but at low tide it is from three to four feet below the surface. Thus the 
soil is kept constantly irrigated from below. To this fact are these lands 
indebted for their great productiveness and natural advantages. On 
these lands the seed time and harvest are coexistant and constant the 
year through. All varieties of vegetable seed may be planted here in 
the middle of Summer, and they will come forward and mature as 
rapidly and perfectly as those planted in the Spring. 
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Thus is given a double value and a double productiveness to these 
lands. The water becomes a constant fertilizer to the land and stimu- 
lant to the growth of the plants. Now if it was in the power of man to 
place all the lands in this State in a position so that they could be thus 
perfectly and constantly irrigated by bringing the water up to the sur- 
face to be controlled at will, what a value would be thus added to these 
lapds. The productions of the State under such a system of irrigation 
would be beyond estimate. If each farmer throughout the country 
could thus irrigate even one acre, he would increase the value of that 
one acre from eight to ten fold. However dry and parched the general 
lands of his fai'm might be, he could of this one acre make a constant 
garden, and thus surround his house with a perpetual Eden, from which 
at all times of the year he could supply his table with all the luxuries of 
the temperate and semi-tropical zones. 

IT CAN BE DONE, 

That is, every farmer in the State can, if he will, and with very little 
expense, thus irrigate one acre, more or less, and we care not where he 
may be located; only provided that he has land of medium fertility, he 
can have an excellent and constantly producing vegetable garden, and 
a good thrifty growing and good bearing orchard of all kinds of fruits. 
The dz'iest and most shallow- soiled red prairie land can be made to pro- 
duce as abundantly as the best and deepest river bottoms. 

ARTIFICIAL EXAMPLE. 

For the proof of what we say, we will give the following facts: iN". 
Clark, o^ Sacramento, about half a mile east of Sutter's Fort site, has a 
piece of land familiarly known in that neighborhood as hard pan land. 
The soil is a stiff adobe, some of: it a pretty sticky clay of a reddish east, 
and not over ten inches deep. He has been trying to grow an orchard 
and garden on this land for a number of years, by sui^face irrigation, 
with very poor success. Indeed his efforts for a garden may be said to 
have been a failure. Last season he noticed a small strip of peas, which 
he had planted, were growing very thriftily, and matured a good crop, 
while all the rest of the peas planted at the same time, and cultivated 
and irrigated, so far as he could see, in the same manner, produced 
nothing. 

He determined to know the cause of this strange fact, and commenced 
an exploration with a shovel. He soon developed a gopher hole about a 
foot underground, running parallel with and very nearly under the row of 
peas that had proved so much more thrifty and prolific than the balance. 
Into this hole the water had penetrated and from thence had worked its 
Way up to the roots of the peas, which had also penetrated deep into the 
soil to meet it. This suggested to Mr. Clark a new idea, underground 
irrigation^ and he immediately determined to put this idea to a practical 
test. This season has afforded him an excellent opportunity to do so. 
Being a manufacturer of crockery and various kinds of earthen and 
tile pipe, he made up a lot of the latter with a two-inch bore, in pieces 
one foot each in length. His trees were in rows sixteen feet apart. 
He dug a trench about a foot deep in the center between these rows. In 
these trenches he buried this pipe, laying the pieces end to end, leaving 
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the ends the eighth of an inch apatt. Over these little broken joints or 
openings he threw pieces of broken crockery, so as to permit water to 
run out and prevent the earth from working in. Across one end of the 
piece so laid with pipes he set pipes of the same kind and length upright, 
so that each upright pipe connected with the end of one line of horizon- 
tal. He then dug an open trench so as to conduct the water into these 
uprights,^ and his irrigating plan was complete. 

Into tliis open trench he turned the water from a pump worked by a 
windmill and drawing water from a bored well. It worked well, and in 
a few days his place was completely irrigated so as to show a dampened 
appearance on the surface. He planted peas, beans, tomatoes, and 
many other kinds of vegetables between his trees — all of which grew 
most luxuriantly and produced abundantly. His trees made a magnifi, 
cent growth and produced a good crop of excellent fruit. In fact, the 
whole experiment was a most perfect and satisfactory success. 

In addition to the advantages of undergroand over surface irrigation, 
we would enumerate the following: 

First — The same tubes used to conduct the water under the ground may 
be used to convey any kind of manure to the same locality in a liquid 
gtate. To accomplish this you have only to make the reservoirs at the 
head of the piece of land to be irrigated and manured of sufliciej^t 
capacity, and fill it with manure; the water, passing through this 
manure, will extract from it its fertilizing properties, and conduct them, 
in a liquid state, to the roots of the trees and plants. Thus all the 
strength and value of the manure will be saved and applied in the best 
form at the point where most good will result. None will be wasted by 
evaporation, and all danger of the introduction of weed seed into the 
soil will thus be avoided. Any variety of manure desired to be used, 
from the coarsest stable manure to the finest commercial varieties, may 
thus be utilized to the best advantage. 

Second — ^Another advantage of this mode of irrigation is, that while 
introducing the water you also introduce the air under the ground, thus 
enlivening the soil, and at the same time extracting from that air its 
very important and valuable fertilizing qualities, and applying them 
directly to the roots of the growing vegetation. 

Again, in the Spring or early Summer, the air is much warmer than 
the soil, and the warm air thus penetrating the soil and working around 
the roots acts, to a certain extent, like a hot bed, and brings forwai'dthe 
early vegetable as no surface irrigation will. 

Third — The same sort of tubing or pipes used for irrigating the land 
in times of drought will answer the purpose of an underground drainage 
system in a very wet season. 

To accomplish the latter object you have but to .open a ditch at the 
opposite end of your garden from that into which you introduce the 
water in the pipes, so that the surplus water in the soil will run oil It 
will then work into the pipes at the openings and run through them into 
the drainage ditch, and thus your garden will be relieved of too great a 
supply of water, through the same system that irrigates it. For garden 
purposes this drainage operation is almost as important as the irrigation, 
and coiisidering that both operations can be accomplished at the same 
expense and by the same system, we think it worth while that all our 
farmers throughout the grain districts should give it a trial. A small 
piece of ground, thus prepared and cultivated as a kitchen garden and 
fruit orchard will be worth more to the average grain farmer, taking 
one season with another, than ten times the same amount cultivated in 
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the ordinary way, and devoted to the ordinary crops. We would urge 
this consideration, at this time, for the reason'that this is the season of 
the year when farmers should be at work at their gardens, whether they 
introduce this system of irrigation and drainage or not. 

Fourth — This underground irrigation will, in our opinion, prove one 
of the most effective and economical means of reclaiming alkali soil or 
of freeing the soil of a superabundance of this offensive property or 
ingredient. Water, passing over soil, dissolves the alkali that is on the 
surface and carries the solution away with it. This is is evident from 
the fact that in all alkali districts, the low places, where the water ac- 
cumulates and remains until carried away by evaporation, are strongly 
impi^egnated with this material. 

Taking all things into consideration, the underground irrigation for 
all small plots of land, such as gardens and small orchards, is the cheap- 
est, as well as the best. 

Pipe, two inch bore, can be had at five cents the running foot, and ono 
and one fourth inch bore at three cents the running foot. "Water will 
readily soak eight feet each way from the pipe, so that a line of pipe 
once in sixteen feet through a garden will be a plenty. The cost of 
thus putting it down is but a trifle compared to the advantages we have 
shown will accrue. The pipe can be had of JST. Clark & Co., of Sacra- 
mento, or can be made by any other similar manufacturing establish- 
ment. 

Those who would have good gardens on dry land will do well to try 
the underground irrigation. 

This system- of irrigation and drainage will act to free the ground of 
the alkali, in both capacities — that is, when used for irrigation, as well 
as for drainage. In the dry season, the water being introduced below 
the surface, percolates upward, bringing the alkali in solution to the 
surface, and the action of the sun and air upon it neutralizes it — or 
evaporation carries much of it off in the air. In the wet season the 
water draining from the soil and running away through the pipes carries 
the alkali with it. Thus w^ith this system of pipes we are at all seasons 
improving our land and benefiting ourselves. 
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FRUIT CULTURE. 



BY ROBERT WILLIAMSON, OF SACRAMENTO. 



The subject of fruit culture is one fraught with deep interest to every 
thinking mind, and is destined to be a pleasing and profitable study to 
the end of time. The fruit of the tree and vine is one of God's best gifts 
to men. But like many of His beneficent gifts is too lightly appreciated 
and most sadly neglected by the great mass of the people. But the feiy 
who appreciate this boon of Heaven and have given the subject the cob- 
Bideration which it merits, have found in it a source of pleasure and a 
store of knowledge rai^ely found in the study of any other subject. This 
study is inexhaustible in itself. A man may study it from youth to old 
age, and it is ever new and pleasing. The more we know of it the more 
we admire it. 

WILL IT PAY? 

But let us turn from the amateur's view of the subject and look at it 
from a financial standpoint. We are asked if it will pay? This (with 
the masses) is the all impoi^tant question. This question we would 
answer in the afiirmative. 

' Fruit growing (when intelligently followed) will pay in any part of 
the civilized world, and especially in Oaiitbrnia. JSTot that we have a bet- 
ter market than elsewhere, but because we can produce a greater variety. 
in larger quantities and with less labor than any other one portion of 
the globe with the same area of land. This I am aware will sound like 
exaggeration. But to convince ourselves that such is the fact, we have 
only to remember that we have in California a greater variety of cli- 
mates and soils than can be found in any other country of equal extent. 
Not even the Kepablic of Mexico or our sister States and Territories on 
the Pacific Coast, can lay claim to all the advantages which our geo- 
graphical position gives us in this respect. 

OTJR CLIMATE. 

In California we have a climate varying almost from the extreme of 
teat to the excessive cold, with a soil equally as' varied. Hence we need 
not go beyond the climate of our own State to find a locality where we 
can successfully grow the tropical fruits, or to find another locality as 
well adapted to growing the fruits peculiar to the northern climates. 
The intelligent fruit growler has only to decide what he wants to grow 
and then select his locality, make a judicious selection of varieties, plant 
them properly, and give them proper attention afterwards, and he may 
count on certain success. But he who goes to work to plant a market 
orchard on a soil or in a climate not adapted to the fruits he intends to 
grow, or makes a wrong selection of varieties, or takes no pains to plant 
properly, or takes no car© of his trees or vines after they are planted, 
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0iay with equal certainty count on a disastrous failure. Then he is pro- 
pared to proclaim to the world that fruit growing will not pay in Call- 
fornia. 

I am aware that there is some apology for many failures that have 
occurred in this bi'anch of business. ' We have people here from all parts 
of the world. They came here with their home notions of horticulture 
aud went to work in accordance with these notions, and after years of 
unsuccessful toil were forced to abandon their favorite plans and per- 
haps their favorite fruits. 

A man to be successful in growing fruits in this country must either 
have a practical knowledge of the business or must avail himself of the 
benefits of his neighbor's experience. 

FRUIT MARKETS. 

Now for our market facilities, present and prospective. We have a 
fair home demand. There is, perhaps, no place in the United States 
that consume so much finiit (in proportion to numbers) as do the people 
of California; and good fruit properly handled has always borne a living 
price in our markets, and prices have been steadily advancing for the 
past six years, notwithstanding the thousands of acres that we are an- 
nually planting in trees and vines. We believe our market will continue 
to grow better. We are opening up new markets almost daily on all 
sides of us. We have, on the east and north, the State of JSTevada, and 
the Territories of Arizona, Utah, Colorado, Wyoming, Idaho, Dakota, 
and Montana, embracing territory larger than all the States east of the 
Mississippi river; and this immense country is little else than one vast 
field of miner&ls. These mines must and will be worked, and they must 
and will come to California for the great bulk of their fruits, because 
they have neither the climates nor soils for extensive and varied fruit 
growing; and we are more adjacent to them than any other good fruit- 
growing country. 

The same is true of the vast lumber districts north of us. They must 
have fruit; and where can they go for variety and quality but to Cali- 
fornia? Moreover, we believe the day is not far distant when there will 
be a lively demand from the Asiatic continent for our dried and pre- 
served !fruits. And if our two years trade with eastern cities has already 
favorably affected our fruit market, what will be the effect of all these 
other markets when fairly opened up ? Will not fruit growing become 
almost the paramount interest of the State? 

FRUITS FOR PROFIT. 

As to the best kinds of fruit to be grown for profit, we would remark 
that all the southern portion, and many localities in the more northern 
counties of the State, are well adapted to growing oranges, lemons, limes, 
olives, dates, filberts, cocoanuts, almonds, and English walnuts. To these 
)^e may add figs, prunes, and grapes-— the three latter will succeed well 
^ 'most parts of the State. All of the above named fruits (either green 
or dry) we are importing in large quantities. It would perhaps not be 
too much to say that the people of the United States are paying annually 
*o foreign countries the enormous sum of one hundred million dollars 
for these very articles, every one of which can be successfully grown 
*nd prepared for market in our State; for there can be no climate better 
adapted to drying fruits than ours. In addition to the above, we can 
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grow, in most parts of the State, all the other fruits, from the apple to 
the strawberry; and in the Sacramento Yalley we can perhaps grow a 
greater variety of fruit than in any other portion of the State. Our 
climate is especially adapted to growing the leading fruits, such as 
grapes, pears, plums, peaches, cherries, figs, and apples, and the foothills 
or low mountain ranges, are peculiarly adapted to growing the applet 
In these districts we can grow as fine winter apples as can be grown iu 
Oregon or the Atlantic States, and they always command remunerative 
prices in our local markets. 

FRUITS FOR GENERAL CULTIVATION. 

I would recommend the pear, plum, and grape, as they succeed remark, 
ably well in all parts of the State. The pear and grape can be success. 
fully shipped to eastern cities and sold at remunerative prices. The 
grape can also be' converted into wine or raisins, and find almost a world- 
wide market. The plum also may be dried and shipped to foreign markets 
at a good profit. We can find a remunerative market in the East for all 
the plums that we can produce. As to varieties of fruit that we would 
recommend, it will be impossible, in this essay, to give them all even a 
passing notice; we shall, therefore, only mention a very few of the 
leading sorts. 

As raisin grapes: the White Muscat of Alexandria, the White Malaga, 
and White Muscatelle; table grapes: Black Malvacia, Black Hamburg, 
and White Muscat; wine grapes: the White Eeisling, Yellow Orleans, 
and Zinfindel; many other varieties might be mentioned. Shipping 
grapes: the White Muscat and Flame Tokay stand at the head of the 
list. There are others that ship well, but none we think equal to the 
two above named. Shipping pears: Bartlett, Easter Burree, Yicar of 
Winkfield, and Glout Morceau; many other vaileties, however, will ship 
welU 

We would here suggest as to varieties, that it would be well for par- 
ties who can do so conveniently to experiment with seedings. All our 
varieties of fruit were originally produced from seed, and it is not 
unfrequently the case that from one hundred or two hundred seedlings 
we may get one or two fine and distinct varieties. Fruits thus produced 
are generally well adapted to the climate in which they originated. I 
have in my nursery four new varieties of apple, and six of peaches, all 
of California origin ; they are all worthy of extensive cultivation, espe- 
cially the latter; and some of them I consider supei'ior to any of the old 
standard varieties. 
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The subject of fruit culture is one upon which so much has been said 
and written that I cannot expect to add anything that will be new. But 
if I can say anything that will prompt others to avoid the mistakes that 
I have made I shall have the satisfaction of having done something to 
benefit the great industry of fruit culture in California. I am so little 
accustomed to giving publicity to my own thoughts that for-me to review 
the subject of fruit culture in the briefest possible manner 1 fear will 
prove tedious. What I shall say pinncipally will be not as an amateur, 
but as a practical operator from my own experience, during the past 
seventeen years in California, When I admit that I have made many 
blunders, you can realize the fact that I have paid very dearly for my 
want of correct information at the outset, and if any new beginners can 
profit by my suggestions it will be a source of gratification to me. I am 
fully impressed with the idea that California is destined to occupy the 
very front rank as a fruit producing country, and I hope the knowledge 
that will be disseminated through this Club will help develap this great 
industry and make it a source of p*rofit to every one engaged in it. That 
the soil and climate ot' California are capable of producing more kinds 
of fruit and in greater perfection than any other country with which I 
am at all acquainted is a fact concerning which I do not entertain the 
shadow of a doubt; and when I consider our almost total exemption 
from insects and the diseases so prevalent to fruit trees elsewhere, I feel 
constrained to charge the blame upon the producer whenever I see a 
poor specimen of fruit of any kind. Almost every kind of fruit can be 
gx'own ta x^erfection within the limits of our own State under proper 
cultivation; but in this business, like every other, it is all-important to 
study adaptability of soil and climate,-and when they are not specially 
adapted to the particular culture proposed, seek a new locality or set 
yourself vigorously at work to correct the defects at the very outset. 
If the condition of your soil is not just what it should be, spare no 
pains or reasonable expense to place it in proper condition before plant- 
ing your trees, and where the climate is not decidedly favorable, you 
can adopt a mode of culture which will by degrees do a great deal 
towards acclimating your trees to suit difierent degrees of heat or cold. 
These modifications can be wrought by culture and a proper knowledge 
of the trees you desire to cultivate, and that alone. 

The leading idea I would like to impress upon every one who is en- 
gaged in fruit culture is, that the small additional outlay between thor- 
ough and indifferent work at the time of planting trees is so trifiing, 
when considered in connection with attending results, that it seems to 
me it is only necessary to be understood to insure observance. A hole 
two feet in diameter and eighteen inches in depth may seem ample in 
which to plant a tree, but the additional cost to dig said hole four feet 
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in diameter and four deep will be paid for tenfold before the third crop 
of fruit has been gathered. 

Another fatal blunder into which I have sometimes fallen, and one I 
earnestly recommend all to avoid, is the crowding together of too many 
trees upon an acre of ground. Ample space insures better fruit, and a 
larger profit will be secured, even though the aggregate yield should be 
less in point of quantity. 

To be eminently successful in any pursuit in life, it is absolutely neces- 
sary to possess a thorough knowledge of the business engaged in; for 
ignorance upon any point, however trifling, may suffice to cause a finan- 
cial failure, and ultimately destroy your enterprise. This applies gene- 
rally to all business, and especially to fruit culture. 

In the learned professions, if a man assumes to practice before he has 
acquired sufficient information to entitle him to a diploma from pro- 
fessors of acknowledged skill, he is at once and by common consent 
shunned as a "quack" or "impostor.'' In the mechanic arts one must* 
by years of toil and application acquire such absolute knowledge of his 
craft as to impress the common observer of his skill as an artisan, or he 
is at once dubbed a "botch." In agriculture and horticulture there is, 
unfortunately, no standard of excellence fixed, and success alone, from 
one's own individual efforts, must determine whether he is a " quack" 
'botch." 



or a 



IMPORTANCE OP KNOWLEDGE. 



Let all w6o are engaged in the noble work of tilling the soil strive for 
a higher standard of proficiency before individual re^onsibility is 
assumed as an agriculturist or horticulturist. Let us learn patiently 
from our own experience and the experience of others till we acquire 
sufficient skill to avoid mortifying blunders and the financial distress 
which generally follows misdirected efforts. I have labored hard for 
seventeen years, and am only now just. beginning to learn the rudiments 
of my business and to comprehend how it may be made profitable; and 
I will here remark that the profits do not depend half so much upon 
the amount of work done as the manner in which it is accomplished. 
One good, sound, healthy tree, which has been properly lifted from the 
nursery without bruising or mutilating its roots, if properly planted in 
the orchard and cultivated up to the time of fruiting, will prove more 
profitable than three trees that have received such attention as is ordi- 
narily bestowed. I do not say that the one tree will yield as* much fruit 
as the three, but that its product will yield a profit equal to or greater 
than the three. 

In order to make fruit growing for market profitable, too mtich care 
cannot be bestowed upon the varieties to be selected — always bearing in 
mind that there are at least four essential considerations: 

First — Thrifty growing varieties. 

Second — ^Eegular bearing varieties. 

Third — Fruit of good quality and high color. 

Fourth — Varieties that can be transported to market in perfect order. 

PLANTING ORCHARDS. 

In planting an orchard it is all important to select in the nursery only 
healthy and well grown trees, and in transplanting if the roots become 
seriously injured or mutilated it will be true economy to throw the trees 
away at once, rather than attempt to restore them to health and vigor 
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jfter transplanting them to the orchard. The proper planting of trees 
is, in i^^y judgment, by far the most important step in connection with 
profitable fruit culture; and yet, so far as my observation extends, it 
geems to be the least considered. Whether we do not understand the 
p^eat strain upon the vitality of a tree in being transplanted, or whether 
^e cannot comprehend that anything suffers that does not cry out with 
pain, is a matter that everyone must decide for himself. Had I never 
been guilty of the same folly myself, it would now, with my present 
ideas, puzzle me very much to conjecture the motive which could prompt 
guch an utter disregard of a subject pregnant with such important 
results. 

I had planted a great many thousand trees for myself before I fally 
realized the'great loss I must necessarily sustain in consequence of my 
imperfect work; but I assure you I have not recently been guilty of such 
folly. ^ If I err at all now, it will be on the other side, for I can hardly 
conceive it possible to bestow too much labor and care in planting trees. 
I will not now permit a tree of any kind to be planted on my grounds 
until the hole has been dug from four to five feet in depth, and at least 
four feet in diameter, whether the land is hard or soft, wet or dry. To 
remove that much earth, and refill the hole again with the best surface 
goil or compost, I consider decidedly necessary in order to grow a tree 
to the best advantage. Whenever you have observed closely the difference 
between the product of a tree which h s been thus planted and one that 
has *only been tolerably well done, I can assure ^''ou that you will never 
again consent to have such work slighted in the least, for the cost of the 
extra work at the planting period will be found absolutely insignificant 
compared to the growth and product of your tree in after years. I wish 
still further to impress upon you the importance of leaving ample space 
between your trees, to prevent their becoming crowded, for you must 
not expect large crops or fruit of good quality unless you provide for an 
abundance of sunshine and air between the branches. It has been a 
fatal mistake with a large amount of the orchards that have been planted 
in this country, and I do not consider that ti*ees that are crowded in an 
orchard have half the value they would have if they had plenty of room. 

' PRUNING AND TRIMMING. 

Judicious pruning and trimming trees, and at the proper time thinning 
out the fi'uit from trees that are inclined to overbear, are matters of the 
utmost importance in making fruit culture a profitable business. You 
will find more profit in raising one hundred pounds of fruit that is worth 
two cents per pound, than in raising two hundred pounds that is only 
Worth one cent per pound. 

But thorough pruning does not mean the murderous habit, indulged in 
by many, of sawing off a certain amount of wood that happens nearest 
the ground. On the contrary, it means a systematic manner of simply 
thinning and shortening the small branches, and cutting out the weak 
ones, leaving the tree in a symmetrical and uniform shape. Large 
' 'anches should never be taken off unless absolutely necessary. • 

Judicious thinning out of fruit from overbearing trees is of the great- 
est importance, as it enables the remaining fruit to mature perfectly, 
*iid saves the tree from breaking down or becoming -stunted by too 
great a strain upon its vitality. All such labor and care will be amply 
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requited wlien the final reckoning is made after the crop has beeij 
gathered. 

MARKET FOR FRUIT. 

The question of a market for fruit has been a serious consideration 
with our fruit growers in past years. The fertility of our soil and el^, 
mate enabled us to raise fruit in such great abundance that we had no 
market within our own borders for the half that could be produced, and 
labor was too high for fruit growers in California to dry their surplus, 
with the difference in exchange between gold and greenbacks, for sue< 
cessfal competition with the eastern markets. Eut within a few years 
everything has been changed; the completion of the great overland 
railroad has brought us in such quick communication with the vast 
mining regions of the Territories, that we can supply them with every 
variety of fruit grown in the country, and they must ever remain 
entirely dependent upon California for their supply. The overland 
railroad has also opened up the whole United States for a market for 
California fruits — both green, dried, and canned. I have shipped fruit 
grown by myself to New Orleans and Boston, with satisfactory results; 
I have made one shipment of green pears to London, but have not yet 
received returns, and cannot tell what the result has been. I have 
seen California dried fruits and canned fruits selling in the markets of 
l^ew York and Boston at prices that would pay the producer well. 
We have shipped from California by the Pacific Eailroad, during nhe 
year eighteen hundred and seventy, seventy full car loads of fruit; 
and during the year eighteen hundred and seventy-one, there has 
been shipp'ed one hundred and fifteen car loads of fruit (a year of ex- 
treme drought). The most of this fruit has been pears, and shipped east 
of the Rocky Mountains and as far as Chicago, St. Louis, New Or- 
leans, Memphis, Philadelphia, New York, and Boston. The business of 
shipping green fruit alone should continue to increase until we can 
send one thousand car loads annually from California. There is a 
market in the East, and we can send that much with a profit to the 
producer with a little modification in present rates of freight. 

But recently the doors of China and Japan have been opened to com- 
mercial relations with this country, and the increase in exports from 
San Francisco alone to those countries has increased during the past 
year over six millions of dollars; and I believe our fruit product in 
future years will be an important ai^ticle of commerce with those coun- 
tries. Thus we see before us an almost unlimited market — a market 
exclusively our own — greater than any other locality within the bor- 
ders of the United States, and with facilities for pi'oducing fruit un- 
equalled by any other country. What greater inducements can fruit 
growers desire for enlarging and extending their operations with a cer- 
tainty of meeting a suitable reward for their labor? 

VARIETIES T'OB SHIPPING. 

• Now I wish to add, in this connection, that there are but few varieties, 
compared with the many, that will be profitable for shipping or drying, 
and no one must expect they can ship any kind of fruit they happen to 
grow, with satisfactory results; on the contrary, you cannot ship any- 
thing but fruit grown to the greatest perfection, and which costs no 
more than the poorest fruit, grown in the most inferior manner. Already 
there has been shipped a great deal of inferio;* fruit to the Eastern 
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cities, fruit unfit to be placed in the nearest market at home. This is 
guicidal to the best interest of every one engaged in fruit culture. We 
are destroying our own reputations, preventing the increased demand 
for our fruit, and discouraging those who are endeavoring to open up 
a, market thousands of miles from home. This is all wrong. If your 
business is worth anything, it is worth doing well. There is no excuse 
for growing and sending inferior fruit to market in California. In 
regard to the kinds of fruit that can be grown and that are adapted 
to the climate of California, I will only mention those that have come 
under my own observation, commencing with the apple, which is a 
world-renowned fruit, and is grown successfully all over the State, and 
is more universally used throughout the greater portion of the United 
States than any other. It is a fruit, however, that I think more unequal 
in quality and time of ripening than any other, in the difi'erent sections 
of the State. The great difi'erence in soil and climate has a wonderful 
effect upon the same variety of apple in different localities. Therefore, 
in order to have apples in their greatest perfection, we must have varieties 
suitable to the locality in which they are grown. Yarieties most desir- 
able to cultivate about Sacramento, or in the surrounding country, may 
not be the best for the mountains, or near the seacoast. The apple 
Bucceeds well upon a variety of soils, but I think can be grown with 
less care upon the alluvial soils of our river bottoms. It does well 
upon the red lands, in the gravelly soil of the foothills, in the mountains, 
around our bays, and along the seacoast, but I think attains a greater 
perfection at an altitude of from three thousand to four thousand feet 
through our mountain ranges — more particularly the Winter varieties 
of the Northern States. Apple trees should be planted at a distance 
of at least thirty feet apart each. If you plant as close as most of 
the^ apple orchards in the State have been, your trees lose at least half 
their value when they have attained the size and age to be really profit- 
able. I will here remark, in regard to all kinds of fruit trees, if they 
are not planted upon soil that will aiford a sufiicient amount of moisture 
to promote a thrifty growth with good cultivation, irrigation becomes a 
necessity. Apple trees can be grown in eight years to produce from 
five hundred to one thousand pounds of fruit to the tree. 

BEST VARIETIES — ^APPLES. 

As a rule, red apples bring a better price in the market than any other 
color. I have found the following varieties to succeed well about Sac- 
ramento: Early Harvest, Early Strawberry, Eed June, Eed Astrachan, 
Summer Bellflower, Summer Eose, and William's Favorite, The above 
are early varieties. I do not think.it would be advisable to cultivate the 
Early Harvest extensively for market. For Autumn varieties, the Alex- 
ander, Duchess of Oldenberg, Equinteley, Fall Pippin, Graven stine, 
Maiden's Blush, Jonathan, King, Ehode Island Greening, and Yellow 
Bellflower are among the best. These are all Autumn varieties in this 
locality, although some of them are Winter varieties in other sec- 
tions of the country. For Winter varieties we have the Yellow IS'ew- 
town Pippin, which I believe is a greater favorite all over the State 
than any other; the Ben Davis Spitzenberg, Eawles, Jannet, Swaar, W. 
W. Pearmain, and American Pippin are all good keepers. I presume there 
are many other varieties fully equal to these. There are also some 
seedling varieties that have been produced near Sacramento that I think 
Will prove valuable, both as to fine quality and as good keepers; and I 
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would suggest to this Club that they extend a general invitation to those 
having seedling fruit of any kind to exhibit specimens, with description 
of habit and growth of tree, and that a legitimate name be given to all 
such varieties as are found worthy of general cultivation. 

PEAKS. 

The pear has perhaps attracted more attention during the past two 
years than any other kind of fruit in California, from the fact of its hav- 
ing become an article of commerce with Eastern cities. I believe the 
pear grows more universally perfect all over the State than any other 
kind of fruit, and that it can be grown to perfection on a greater variety 
of soils. The pedr tree grows well upon soils strongly alkaline, where 
hardly any other kind of fruit can be made to mature without first 
neutralizing the effects of the alkali. It thrives on dry land, and will 
stand more water without injury than any other fi-uit tree with which I 
am acquainted. A loamy soil with clay bottom I regard as the verj 
best soil on which to grow standard trees. Dwarf trees should not be 
cultivated except on alluvial bottom lands, if you desire profit or satis- 
faction from their culture. Standard trees should not be planted less 
than twenty-five feet apart each way, and dwarf from eight to ten—- 
I prefer ten. Many varieties of pears ai^e inclined to overbear in this 
country, particularly those that only produce crops alternate years, 
so that it becomes an absolute necessity to thin the fruit on such trees.' 
There is no excuse for growing inferior pears in any portion of Califor- 
nia, except bad culture. There is more skill required in gathering pears 
at the right time and ripening them so they will attain their greatest 
perfection than any other kind of fruit. It is difficult to describe just 
when to gather the crop. An expert will tell by the appearance of the 
fruit, but ordinary fruit gatherers cannot, unless they remain on the 
trees too long, which will not allow of their being shipped at any great 
distance; and if they are gathered too soon they shrivel and lose their 
flavor. The parting of the stem from the spur when lifted by the hand, 
is perhaps the surest indication for gathering Summer and Autumn varie- 
ties. Winter varieties should be left on the trees as long as practicable. 
Pears keep better in masses and ripen with a better flavor and higher 
color in a dark room, which should always be clean and free from any 
strong odor. Pears should always be gathered with the greatest care, 
as the slightest bruise will cause them to decay before maturing. 

In regard to keeping Winter pears, Mr. Earry says, "that after many 
years experience he has found the most effective means of preserving 
Winter pears to be late gathering, packing away carefully only sound 
fruit in close barrels, leaving them in an open shed, only protected from 
rain and the direct rays of the sun, as long as the temperature is above 
the freezing point." The keeping quality of pears in California is very 
much affected by the soil and climate in which they are grown. Since 
the completion of the Pacific Eailroad pear culture becomes of more 
importance perhaps than that of any other kind of fruit. But for those 
engaged in it the growing of the most perfect fruit will be the only 
means of making the Eastern markets available. The following varie- 
ties are cultivated more generally throughout the State than any others: 
Madeleine, Bioodgood, Beurre Clifford, Dearborn's Seedling, Ciapp'S 
Favorite, Bartlett, Seckle, Duchess D'Angouleme, Beurre Bosc, Beurre 
D*Anjou, Beurre Clargeau, Beurre Hardy, Doyenne du Courmica, White 
Doyenne, Louisa Beurre de Jersey, Onondaga (Swan's Orange), Stevens' 
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genesee, Urbaniste, Beurre Easter, Beurre Geis D'Hiver, l^oveau 
Columbia, Doyenne D'Alencon, Glout Moreeau, Lawrence, Passe Colmar, 
-fl^inter Nellis, and Vicar of Winkfield. The Doyenne D'Alencon keeps 
the best of any variety I have yet fruited. I have it in perfection now. 
I believe all varieties of pears can be made to grow to as great perfection 
in this locality as in any other part of the State, and I have no doubt 
there are many varieties that I have not mentioned equal or superior to 
anj^ of those mentioned for general cultivation. 

the cherry. 

The cherry is a fruit that is receiving especial attention in California 
and is being cultivated on a very extensive scale. Orchards are planted 
irith thousands of trees each. The great perfection in which it grows 
and the abundant crops produced annually will make it a profitable fruit 
to cultivate, even if drying and canning should eventually be resorted 
to to consume the surplus crop. There are many of the Bigareau varie- 
ties, particularly the Napoleon, that I think can be shipped East success- 
fully and profitably, which will make a market for a much greater 
quantity of this delicious fruit than if we were confined to the markets 
of California. 

The cherry requires a dry soil. A sandy loam is the best, and partic- 
ular care is necessary to protect the young trees from the hot sun after 
transplanting in this section of country. I believe the Mahaleb will be 
found to be a better stock than the Mazard on which to grow the cherry 
in many localities, especially in uplands. JSTearly all varieties attain the 
greatest perfection here with good cultivation. 

THE PLUM. 

The plum should receive particular attention with fruit growers in 
California. The tree is hardy, grows on nearly all soils, and bears 
abundant crops ail over the State,%vhile in the Eastern States the crop 
is nearly destroyed by the " curculio" and " black gnat.'^ Many varieties 
can be shipped as far as New York in perfect safety. I have shipped 
the Washington, Yellow Egg, Coe's Golden Drop, and Coe's Late Eed 
that far without the slightest injurj^ For the different varieties of 
plums, particularly the prune varieties, dried, we have almost the whole 
world for a market, and no fruit can be dried with less trouble, or 
iiioi*e profit, than the plum. 

PEACHES. 

The culture of peaches should not be neglected wherever they can be 
grown successfully. The cultivation of the peach, where it can be 
grown profitably, is limited perhaps to a smaller poi'tion of the State 
than any other kind of fruit. A rich sandy soil is the very best for the 
peach. It can be grown throughout the Sacramento Yalley, and in 
favored localities along the foothills, and in the mountains, to great 
perfection and profit, if within reach of our own markets. Great care 
should be taken to select varieties that are not troubled with the curled 
ijeaf, which seems to be the pinncipal enemy of the peach in this country. 
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The apricot is also a profitable fruit to grow wherever the peach sue* 
ceeds, if only for drying and preserving. 

The almond is but recently receiving the attention it so justly deserves 
in this country, as one of the most profitable trees for frait growers to 
cultivate. There are some varieties grown nearly all over the State, 
and I believe there is no crop more to be relied on for profit than the 
almond. California ought to supply the market of the United States. 
Mr. Taylor, near Marys ville, has recently planted ten thousand trees for 
himself of the Languedoc variety. That is the best variety, all things, 
considered, that I have seen yet. 

THE GRAPE. 

I shall not mention any other kind of fruit except grapes, which aro 

of equal or greater interest to fruitgrowers in California than any other. 

In considering grapes as a profitable crop to cultivate, I will mentioa 

four purposes for which it is worth the especial attention of all^ fruit. 

growers in the State, for it succeeds everywhere upon all kinds of lands 

for some one of the four purposes I shall mention, with perhaps less 

care and more certainty than any other kind of fruit. We are cultivat- 
ing the grape for wine and brandy; we are cultivating it to supply our 

market with the choicest table varieties; also for raisins, and for ship- 
ment to Eastern markets. For all these purposes we must have varie- 

ties especially adapted. Por wine and brandy I am not prepared to say, 

which varieties are most desirable, although the common Mission has 

been cultivated and is used more extensively for those purposes than 

any other, but I do not believe wine men regard it as the most valuable 

YSLviety. For raisins, I consider the White Muscat of Alexandria the 

best. It is a well known and most delicious grape, and is the variety 

that makes the fine Muscatel raisins imported from Spain. California 

ought to supply the market of the United States with raisins as well as 

almonds. Some of the finest varieties to cultivate for our home market 

are Black Hamburg, Black Morocco, Black. Prince, Black Muscat of 

Alexandria, White Muscat of Alexandria, Cannon Hall Muscat, Eoyal 

Muscadine, and Eeine de Mce. For varieties for shipping East there 

are very few that can be shipped successfully, as they are necessarily 

confined to firm-fleshed varieties. The Cannon Hall Muscat and Eeine 

de Nice I think are the best that are cultivated to any extent as yei 

The White Lisbon I regard as superior to either of these, having bunches 

large and loose, berries oval, skin greenish white, flesh firm and crack- 
ling, not very juicy, but with a sweet and refreshing flavor. It is this 

grape that is imported from Portugal in such large quantities to supply 

the Eastern markets. I have no doubt but it will succeed as well here 

as all other varieties that have been tested. There may be others that 

can be shipped in perfect order; but whatever fine varieties you can; ^ ^ ^ 

ship East in perfect order will find an almost unlimited market, with, md and sixty and sixty-one, peaches were worth about one cent per 

prices that will pay handsomely where they can be grown so easily ^^ f^^^nd, and many were allowed to go to waste, as they would not pay 

in California. i ■ ® expense of marketing; and so discouraged did the growers become 

' &at they were slow to replant their orch^'^rds destroyed by the flood of 
: ^%hteen hundred and sixty-two, for which cause good peaches have, 
I place that time, been worth from three to ten cents per pound, while 
' h^ second quality have sold readily at from two to three cents. I have 



How to make fruit raising pay might be more easily demonstrated in 
theory than by practice, as many have found to their cost. While 
theory takes an outline of what has been in some particular instances 
realized, and judging from what have been the requirements of the past 
what may be the future increased demands, arriving at conclusions 
highly satisfactory, practice comes with spade and plowshare, pruning, 
hook and saw; trees and vines are grown, fruits marketed, and perhaps 
a very dificrent result is obtained. A common error is to cultivate 
wholly a few varieties that may bring the highest price in the market at 
the present time, neglecting equally good varieties that may be cheaper. 
The probabilities are more than even that by the time the trees and 
vines are in bearing condition the market will be overburdened, and 
those kinds which have been neglected bring highly remunerative prices. 
There is more money lost by trusting to a one-crop system of -farming 
than, "per haps, from any other cause. The grain grower discovers the 
fact when his crop sells for six bits per hundred; or, if a man's depend- 
ence is on the raising of hops, and they, contrary to their natui-e, fall 
instead of rising to meet his expectations. 

To make fruit raising a profitable business requires a man to enter 
the field from choice rather than necessity. Certain conditions too are 
to be observed, such as favorable and convenient markets (there being 
a greater profit in disposing of the friiit in a green state), a suitable soil, 
and a wise selection of the best varieties that will give a continuous sup- 
ply throughout the season — only giving preference to those particular 
kinds that would ripen during the period of greatest demand. Hence I 
Would raise more Winter apples than Summer and Fall varieties; I 
Would raise more peaches that ripen in August and September than the 
earlier kinds, as the former are of better quality and more sought after 
for canning purposes. It is true, that if we are first in the field a very 
profitable result may be obtained by raising some new and earlier fruits; 
but the market is soon overstocked. You that have been long in the 

in ess will remember with me how much haste was made a few years 
Jago in raising the early harvest and red Astraehan apples; also the 
Hadeleine pear, that then brought prices ranging from thirty to thirty- 
;five cents per pound. How soon the demand was more than supplied, 
^ud we found it very hard to dispose of all we raised. In eighteen hun- 
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found by observation that tlie larger fruits, such as pears, apples, and 
quinces, will average, when carefully marketed, about two cents per 
pound. Among those engaged in the cherry culture, I have to hear of 
the first one who finds it unprofitable. I might speak as favorably of 
other kinds of fruits, such as plums, apricots, nectarines, etc. The dif. 
ferent kinds of berries are as important in our local market as any other 
variety of fruit, as shown by reported sales in San Franc iseo. 

BLACKBERRIES. 

I cannot speak with certainty of the profits of these, with the excep. 
tion of blackberries. There has been a veiy great difference in the 
price of this berry in the last few years, varying from twenty or twenty, 
five to eight cents per pound, the average price of last year — this last 
figure paying the producer well. From an acre of good vines six thou. 
sand four hundred pounds may be raised — they will oftener produce 
more than less. These, at eight' cents per pound, would amount to ^n 
hundred and twelve dollars. 1 will introduce the debtor side of this 
account and find the net profit. Plowing and fitting the ground, six dol* 
lars; twelve hundred and forty roots, eighteen dollars and sixty cents; 
labor in planting, three dollars. Total, twenty-seven dollars and seventy 
cents. This is all that can be charged to the first ^^ear's account, as the 
further cultivation is chargeable to a crop of .vegetables raised on the 
same ground. Second year: trimming vines, eight dollars; cultivating, 
nine dollars; rent of land, twenty dollars; picking and marketing at 
three cents per pound, one hundred and ninety-two dollars; expenses 
the first year, interest added, thirty dollars. Total, two hundracl and 
fifty-nine dollars; leaving a net profit of two hundred and fifty-three 
dollars. I think this maybe regarded' as an average profit from the 
vines in future years. 

liARGE FRUIT. 

As regards the quantity of the larger fruits raised, one need but look 
upon any well cultivated tree when loaded with fruit, and in his mind 
multiply the number of pounds by eighty, the number of large trees to 
the acre, and this by two cents, the average price, and every one will 
see the profit in the investment. Eut one says: "All very fine; I have 
a lot of apple trees that bear the best of fruit, but I fail to see the two 
cents per pound." Says another: "I have good pears, but none come 
after them at any price/' Another: "I was down town and inquired 
the price of peaches. They told me they had plenty." All these men 
say: "I don't see how this thing of raising fi'uit can pay." So they 
market none of their crop green, as the traders are well supplied; neitbe* 
dried, as the labor of drying costs more than the fruit will bring. They 
do not even dry sufficient for their own use, although they have abundant 
leisure. "Nov have they even a few pigs that might be fattened without* 
trouble, and they (the pigs) might certainly be marketed; and if the? 
account at the grocery be looked over and see the number of times baeo^ 
and lard are charged, one might infer that a goodly amount might finjJ 
a home market. I have said nothing of the grape, but it will lose noii« 
of its merits if I pass it over to our able and worthy fellow member who 
is soon to give us an essay on this noble fruit and its uses. 

During the years an orchard is coming into bearing, the ground maj 
be planted with vegetables, which will pay all the expenses of cultiva; 
tion. We should not forget to set out a small nursery of young trees, 
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that we may replace or enlarge our orchar4 as occasion requires. The 
expense is but little if any more than to purchase the trees. If you raise 
them yourselves, you will be sure to get the kind you desire. There is 
guch a babel of names for fruits on this coast that the same variety of 
fruit may be known to the farmer and nurseryman by entirely difierent 
cames, so that we are not always sure of getting the kinds we want. 
This one fact shows the great necessity of a standard work on Califor- 
nia fruits. 

THE MARKETS. 

To realize the greatest price, be always in the market with a full sup- 
ply of all seasonable kinds. Thus, every day, from the first of May till 
the first of December, we have a profitable trade for eight months in 
the year. ^ Should some sell so low as to realize but little over the 
expense of marketing, or even be given away, it only sharpens the appe- 
tite, and we ai^e fully compensated by having those kinds that bring the 
highest prices. By all means, be careful in selling that the purchaser 
may get just what he bargains for. Get your fruit into the hands of 
the consumer in the most direct way possible. Be ready to fill all 
orders with dispatch. Be obliging to your patrons; let them know that 
jou consider what is for their interest to buy it is for yours to sell. Be 
sure you charge no more than the market price, as reputation has much 
to do in disposing of your commodities. JS^ever allow your crop sold on 
commission, unless disposed of in the larger towns, where the demand 
is great, and only to those houses that make rapid sales, quick returns, 
and charge small percentage. There will necessarily be much that is 
unmarketable; we should take the most direct way of turning this into 
cash, by employing such help as work for their board, lodge themselves, 
and live on the fruit, making returns in good sweet bacon and lard. 

GOOD TOOLS AND WORK. 

Have good implements to work with, and keep them in good condition 
and in their proper places. Nothing is gained by spending time in look- 
ing after lost tools. Leave nothing for to-morrow that may be done 
to-day. Eiso early, for the industrious find capabilities in the soil that 
the sluggard never dreamed of. Take the papers — an agricultural as 
^ell as a general newspaper. They are as much a necessity to one in 
this department of industry as in any other. I would not impose on 
you by consuming time to point out their utility, which must be self- 
mdent to every thinking person. You show me a fruitgrower that 
<loes n't take a paper, and I will show you one that does n't make his 
bsiness pay. It is a sufiicient cause of failure, and he should subscribe 
for one at once. But however anxious we are that we* may have cash 
to show for our year's operations, we must not forget to nourish well 
the goose that lays our golden eggs. Our trees must be well pruned 
*ttd cultivated, and if any ti'ee bring not forth good fruit it jnust be 
grafted }vith better or hewn down and cast into the fire. With the 
fhowing I have made, our markets continually being enlarged by an 
^Creasing population, with the facilities afforded by rapid tran8j)orta- 
tion, opening up distant markets for many of our fruits, I think his 
%*on must be obscure who cannot see in the future, as well as the pres- 
*fit, bright prospects for those engaged in this pleasant avocation. 
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CULTURE OF THE SUGAR BEET. 



BY WM. M. HAYNIE, OF SACRA^VIENTO. 



In presenting a brief statement of facts in reference to the culture of 
the suffar beet, and its great value as a sugar and forage root, i cannot 
avail myself of much practical experience in connection with the subject; 
but, as I promised you, I will give you a statement of what I believe 
to be reliable facts, deduced from information obtained from practical 
sua-ar makers, and different reports upon the subject. It is no longer 
with us a problem whether California can raise the sugar beet with 
sufficient percentage of saccharine matter secreted within its cells to 
make the extraction and conversion of this principle into sugar a profit- 
able and a grand financial success. 

THE HISTORY OP BEET SUGAR. 

The history of the culture of the beet for sugar is one of the most 
interesting and valuable pertaining to the industrial arts. Although it 
does not run back more than seventy-five years, its growth and deyel- 
opments have been so rapid that in many European countries the 
production of sugar from the beet is firmly established, and has become 
one of their most stable and valuable industries. In seventeen hundred 
and forty-seven, Margraff, a Prussian chemist, read before the Academy 
of Berlin his memoir on the existence of a sugar in the beet identical 
with that in the cane. It was not, however, until fourteen years after 
this that this discovery found its first application. 

Achard, another chemist of Berlin, republished the discoveries of Mar- 
ffraff and it is to his indefatigable industry and perseverance that we 
owe the first practical methods used in the manufacture of beet sugar. 
From seventeen hundred and eighty-nine to seventeen hundred and 
ninety-six Achard devoted himself to the culture of the beet and experi- 
menting in sugar making at his farm at Caulsdroff, near Berlin, at the 
end of which time he founded at Kunern, in Silesia, with the assistance 
of Government, a manufactory which proved to be successful, ihisis 
the origin of the manufacture which is to-day represented by so many 
establishments through continental Europe. The great cost, however, 
of the sugar, from the crude and defective method of extracting tDe 
iuice, defacation, and crystalization of the sugar, precluded this and two 
other establishments, which had been erected near Paris, from prosecuting 
the business, and very soon they were forced to suspend operations, ana 
their failure threw great discredit on the industry. In eighteen hundrea 
and ten the attention of the French Government was called to this suD- 
iect and some specimens of sugar were presented to the Emperor JNapo- 
leon. This sugar was the product of experiments made in France ana 
induced by a report read before the Academy of Sciences by M. Deyeux. 
The price of cane sugar (about sixty cents per pound) in France at thai 
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time and the feasibility of the manufacture of sugar from the beet hav- 
ing been established, the Emperor soon set himself at work to extricate 
his empire frona the sweet dilemma in which he found it placed through 
his aggressive warfares. Consequently, on the twenty-fifth of March, 
eighteen hundred and eleven, he ordered that thirty-two thousand hec- 
tares of land should be devoted to the culture of the sugar beet, and one 
million francs were placed at the disposal of the Minister of the Interior 
for encouraging this industry, and under date of January fifteenth, eigh- 
teen hundred and tW'clve, he issued a new decree establishing ^Ye Schools 
of Chemistry, where the processes used in this manufacture should be 
taught. This act of the great Emperor was one of the crowning acts of 
his life and was characteristic of the man — quick to perceive the situa- 
tion and prompt to act in such a decided and positive manner that all 
obstacles that had hitherto prevented the successful prosecution of this 
great industry vanished like the wind, and the historian will do well to 
remember that this man of genius is well entitled to the honor of being 
the first permanent founder of this great agricultural industry. We 
find also from the crop of eighteen hundred and twelve there were 
two million kilogrammes or nearly four million pounds of raw sugar pro- 
duced in the four imperial factories. The political crisis, how'ever, of 
eighteen hundred and fourteen was a terrible blow to this new industry, 
and caused the temporary suspension of all the manufacturers but one. 
Government again came to the assistance of the industry and it revived, 
since which time it has made rapid strides — doubling in France every 
ten years since eighteen hundred and forty. In eighteen hundred and 
sixty-five the average annual consumption for each person was fourteen 
pounds, the beet sugar manufacturers supplying sufficient for that 
amount. 

AMOUNT PRODUCED. 

The total amount of sugar produced from the beet on the continent 
during the year eighteen hundred and sixty-nine, was over six hundred 
and eleven thousand tons, from eighteen hundred manufactories. Of 
this amount France produced three hundred thousand tons, which, at 
six and a quarter cents per pound, amounted to thirty-seven million 
^ve hundred thousand dollars. It is further estimated that the mo- 
lasses available for distillation of spirits is valued at two million ^ve 
hundred thousand dollars, making the saccharine product of the coun- 
try forty million dollars. The cultivation of the sugar beet and manu- 
facture of sugar therefrom in our own country has not made that 
rapid progress which we could wish; but after a series of preliminary 
disappointments and failures, such as embarrass almost every new and 
valuable industry, the economic difficulties of the beet sugar culture 
seem to have been measurably overcome. Much still remains to be 
done; but from the results already obtained, capital finds fair induce- 
ments for more extended investment, and more especially so in our own 
State, whose soil and climate are unsurpassed for the growth of the 
sugar beet and the high per centage of saccharine matter contained 
in them. 

IMPORTANCE OF THE INDUSTRY. 

It has been well said tliat the rapid growth and development of this 
industry throughout Europe forms one of the most interesting specta- 
cles of the present century; and the economic, social, and industrial 
<luestions to which it has given rise have attracted the attention and 
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utilized the labors of the leading minds of the countries in which it 
has been established. The beet has found it« supporters and adherents 
in the cabinets of kings, the academies of science, in agricultural socie- 
ties and farmers' clubs, in the machine shop, and in the peasant's cot- 
tage. No other industry of modern times has so successt'ull}' harmon- 
ized the agricultural and manufacturing interests, which have hereto- 
fore been regarded as inimical to each other; or has originated and sup- 
ported so many subservient and minor interests. With these patent 
facts presented to us, so fully demonstrating the vast agricultural and 
manufacturing wealth now slumbering in the cradle of the earth upon 
which we stand, it needs no prophetic mind to foresee the great social, 
financial, and industrial wealth that awaits us in the immediate future. 
The value of the success of this industry in our country may be partly 
estimated from our enormous importations of foreign sugar. During 
the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, eighteen hundred and seventy, wo 
imported eleven hundred and sixt}' million four hundred and sixty thou- 
sand one hundred and fourteen pounds of brown sugar, one hundred and 
fifty-one thousand five hundred and twenty pounds of refined sugar, 
thirty-six million one hundred and sixty-one thousand nine hundred and 
thirty-five pounds of melado and syrup of sugar cane, fii\y--^ve thousand 
eight hundred and twenty pounds of candy and confectionery, and fifty- 
six million three hundred and seventy-three thousand five hundred and 
thirty-seven gallons of molasses. The total declared value of these 
imports was sixty-nine million eight hundred and twenty-seven thou- 
sand eight hundred and eighty-four dollars. Our domestic sugar cane, 
beet, maple, and sorghum did^not amount to one eighth of this aggre- 
gate. During the year following, the aggregate value of sugar, syrups, 
etc., imported, reached seventy million eight hundred and two thousand 
three hundred and ninety-eight dollars and sixty-nine cents, paying duty 
to the amount of thirty-two million five hundred and eighty-five thou- 
sand one hundred and twenty dollars and sjxteen cents. These facts 
should stimulate us to positive and decided action, so far, at least, as to 
stop the money drain from our own State caused loj the importation of 
sugar, syrups, confectionery, etc. 

VARIETIES OF THE SUGAR BEET. 

The white Silesian — a white beet root with a green collar — is the one 
in general cultivation throughout the world for sugar making. .There 
are four distinguishing characteristics that apply to the beet most perfect 
for the secretion of saccharine matter: 

First^lU root must bo shaped nearly like a Bartlett pear, and devoid 
of large lateral roots. 

Second — It must not grow above the surface of the soil. 

Third — It must have a smooth, white surface, and the fiesh be white 
and firm. 

Fourth~li^ size must not be top large, and its weight not exceeding 
three to six pounds. 

The white Silesian unites most of these qualities. The foliage is not 
upright, but broad — spreading and lying fiat upon the surface of the 
ground. Beets possessing this peculiarity grow entirely beneath the 
•urface, and readily secrete the greatest amount of saccharine matter 
during their growth and ripening. 
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All land to be used for the growing of the beet for sugar making— 
whether it be a sandy loom, calcareous, argillaceous, or of any other 
character— must be free from saline and alkaline constituents. The 
beet root is a great absorbent of these constituents, and if planted in 
soils having these salts preponderating to any great extent, will always 
secrete these salts, to the great prejudice of the saccharine or sugar 
making quality oii the root. The beet will thrive and grow well upon 
these alkaUne soils, and, if grown for stock feed, will i>roduee more 
pounds to the acre than if grown on sweet land. It has been fully 
demonstrated that this variety of beet, whether grown for sugar or stock 
feed, is far above any other variety in value. The growing of the beet 
upon these saline and alkaline soils is the most perfect and cheapest 
method of reclaiming them from these destructive mineral salts. The 
rankest alkaline lands, after being croi^ped three successive years with 
the beet, will become kind and sweet, and will thenceforth produce 
heavy crops of wheat, barley, and corn, and is also well adapted for 
orchard planting, and whoever has this character of land to cultivate 
can inake it profitable to raise beets for stock feed, and at the same time 
reclaim his land for any other agricultural pursuit. A deep, i*ich, sand- 
alluvial soil, with an open porous subsoil, is the very best land to pro- 
duce the most favorable results in the cultivation of the sugar beet, both 
as to quantity and quality. Other soils, however, are well adapted to 
the culture of the root. Clay and sand, at the same time somewhat 
calcareous, deeply plowed, and finely pulverized, will give good results. 
Argillaceous soil, heavy and stiif, must be imiDroved by draining, in 
order to fit it for the cultivation of the beet. The root, however, on 
these soils is liable to suffer from drought and wet. 

PLANTING AND CULTIVATION. 

There are two ways for planting the seed — ^in drills and in hills. In 
Europe the latter method has been practiced of late yeai's. In prepar- 
ing the land for either method, it should be plowed deep during the 
Wintei' — at least twelve inches. California has a vast advantage over 
^Northern Europe and the Atlantic States in this department of the 
industry. There they are compelled to wait patiently for the Spring 
thaw; here we can commence as soon as sufficient rain has fallen to 
mellow the ground, and we can have our beets all planted before they 
have got cleverly to work. All stiff calcareous and argillaceous soils 
should be cross -plowed and thoroughly pulverized before planting. If 
the planting is to be in drills, layoff* the drills about thirty inches apart. 
If the planting is not to be very e'xtensive, it can be done with a com- 
mon marker, with four to six teeth set thirty inches apart, and the seed 
dropped very fast by hand through a long trumpet-shaped tube, large 
at the mouth and small at the lower ^end, the planter walking alongside 
of the drill and holding the lower end of the tube in the drill while 
dropping the seed in at the mouth. If large fields are to be planted, it 
will pay to get a large drill machine, worked by hoi^s empower. The 
planting with us should begin, if on upland valleys, about the middle of 
January; if on the low bottom lands, the middle of February is early 
enough. The cultivation should be thoroughly done, both by horse and 
hand^power. If the planting is to be in hills, the hill may be formed by 
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using a small double ploAY, running furrows at eguai distances apart one 
way, then crossing at right angles, so as to have the hills about twenty- 
four inches apart. This method facilitates more rapid and thorough 
cultivation, and is fast sujjerseding the older methods in Europe, as 
more abundant crops can in this way be produced. In either method, it 
is imperative that the crops be very carefully weeded and cultivated. 
The amount of seed required to plant an acre will be about fifteen 
pounds. After the roots begin to form of considerable size they should 
be carefully hilled up by drawing the earth over the crowns as elec- 
tive ly as possible without covering the foliage. This is necessary to 
prevent too rapid and unnecessary formation of woodj'' fiber, which de- 
tracts very much from the value of the root for sugar purposes. The 
CTO^ will be ready to dig about the last of September on bottom land, 
and I think if grown in our large valley districts where, I believe, by 
the aid of irrigation and long planting, we have thousands and thou- 
sands of acres of the finest sugar beet land, it could be gathered, or 
sugar-making could commence, as early as the first of July — ^the beet 
roots being well and sound, after being dug, until about the first of 
April, when the sap begins to start, then they lose their sugar proper- 
ties very fast. 

THE PRODUCT OF SUGAR. 

I have been informed by a scientific beet sugar maker that he has 
extracted from beets grown near Sacramento fifteen per cent of saccha- 
rine matter. The working average in the factory is fully eight per 
cent^ if not more. 

THE MANUFACTURE. 

We will now make a rough calculation upon this basis. The same 
gentleman informed me that five dollars per ton would pay all expenses 
for manufacturing the beet into sugar. JN'ow, we will allow five dollars 
per ton for the cost of the beet, and one hundred and '^ily thousand 
dollars for the erection of the manufactory, capable of converting fifty 
tons of beets daily into sugar, and two hundred working days for the 
year; the accounts will stand thus: Interest on one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars, at ten per cent, fifteen thousand dollars; cost of ten 
thousand tons of beets, at five dollars per ton, fifty thousand dollars; 
cost of working up same, fifty thousand dollars; total cost, one hundred 
and fifteen thousand dollars. Sugar produced from ten thousand tons, 
at eight per cent, one million six hundred thousand pounds, valued at 
twelve and a half cents per pound, two hundred thousand dollars; 
deduct one hundred and fifteen thousand dollars; leaving a clear profit of 
eighty-five thousand dollars. 

This calculation, I am fully satisfied, does not overrate the profits in 
this grand industry, when parties avail themselves of all the modern 
improvements of the age as to manufacture and production of the sugar. 
As to the beets of California producing as much or more sugar than any 
other part of the world, we have only to consider the advantages of 
soil and climate. In Europe very often the beet root is injured by 
continual wet and humid atmosphere. The solar raj^s are obscui'ed, 
and the root will secrete a much larger per cent of water, pec tine, 
albumen, etc. Again, the crop is more liable to suifer from drought. 
In fact, the climate casualties there and in the Atlantic States arp at 
least fifty per cent greater than here; and I am fully convinced that in 
a few years, if tjie necessary reforms shall be brought about by our law- 
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makers for the encouragement of this, as well as many other industries 
pow only awaiting such action, that we shall see this, the sugar interest 
of this State, grow to immense proportions. 

REFORMS. 

The first reform that I shall mention is a radical change in the pro^ 
gramme laid down for the conducting of our AgriculturarCollege. Let 
tiiere be established immediately a branch of Agricultural Chemistry, 
where the difi'erent processes used in this manufacture shall be taught, 
that our own sons may be taught the science. Second, let the Legislature 
repeal the Specific Contract Act, that money may become cheaper. 
Third, let them also pass a JS'o -fence Law, to induce immigration to our 
State. 

freights and fares. 

Fourth, regulate freight and passenger tarifip hy rail in this State — 
especially the local roads — not, however, in a spirit of factious opposi- 
tion on genei*al principles to the railroad interest. The reform, to my 
mind, is necessary and paramount to all others mentioned, before we 
can hope to see the great agricultural wealth of the State developed. 
Let the people, then, give to the railroad interest every encouragement 
and reasonable accommodation, both in land and money subsidy. This 
has been done. Fifteen cents per mile per ton of freight, and ten cents 
per mile fare, is simply a prohibition of freight and travel, and at the 
same time, to the intelligent man who would willingly settle upon land 
in the interior of the State, is a complete bar. No intelligent man will 
put himself and the labor of his head and hands, and the wife and little 
ones of his household, in a position to be legally starved to death. No, 
no! He must know what contingencies he must provide for before he 
will thus settle. 

But it has been said that the company never exact those rates. Then, 
if this be the fact, which I do not admit, we, as a people, are mere lick- 
spittles for the great monopoly to allow this law to stand, a perpetual 
and constant menace, to be used by them to intimidate the public, and 
especially the farmers, forcing them to be very circumspect how they 
express their opinions upon railroad matters. I think that the gentle- 
men composing this great company ought to be satisfied to receive and . 
own the millions that have been given them — and which we are willing 
they should have — and not to ask the people to allow them to collect 
revenues that will pay them interest on these vast gifts. They ought 
not and should not be allowed so to do. 

I have no doubt that any community or place adapted to the growth 
of sugar beets, that will oiier a subsidy of two hundred thousand dollars 
in bonds and lands, will find any number of competent gentlemen who 
will give bonds to erect a manufactory, grow the beet, make the sugar, 
Bell it at reasonable price, pay their taxes, and not ask the people to 
pay them interest on the two hundred thousand dollar subsidy. 
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RAISIN CULTURE IN CALIFORNIA. 



BY I, N. HOAG. 



. There is a strip of country, sa}^ about twenty miles widC; on the west 
ern sioj^e of the Sierras, and extending from Butte County to the south- 
ern extremity of the State, that may be set down as generally well 
adapted to the gTOWth of the raisin grape and to the drying or curing 
of the fruit. Along the western slope of the Coast Kange, stretch- 
ing through the State from the same points north and south, but nar- 
rower in extent, is another strip equally as well adapted to the samo 
business, with the exception oi' 8ome pomts where the winds and fogs 
from the ocean sweep through a depression or canon. In designating 
this strip by towns, we would name Folsom as about the lower or west- 
ern boundar}'- and Coloma as about the higher or eastern boundary. 

This sti*ip or belt of country produces a richer and drier grape and a 
grape of a better pulp than is produced higher up the mountains or 
lower down towards or in the valleys. The reason is that the atmos- 
phere in this belt is more even, as between day and night, than that of a 
greater or less altitude, "When you get above Coloma the dews continue 
later in the Spring and commence earlier in the Fall, and are more abun- 
dant. The same is true as to rain. When you come into the valley oi* 
brow about the altitude of Folsom, you are more or less within the 
influence of the sea breeze; the atmosphere is damper even in the day- 
time, and more so in the night. The south winds that sweep up the val- 
leys in the aftemioons come more or less charged with humidity from 
the sea, and as the sun goes down this humidity is precipitated to the 
earth as dew. Grapes are affected by the condition of the atmosphere 
in w^hich they are grown, and hence it is easy to see why grapes grown 
\ either above or below the belt of country named would contain more 
water, and less pulp and saccharine matter, than those grown within that 
belt. 

CURIXa GRAPES. 

The facts which we have named above, as indicative of the best k)ca- 
tion for growing raisin grapes, point with equal force to the same locality 
as the best for drying or curing them. 

A dry atmosphere,- both day and night, and a uniform heat, as near 
as may be, are the circumstances or conditions favorable to curing 
grapes. In the belt of countiy we have indicated there is no dew of 
any account from July to October to dampen or check drying -fruit, and 
except for the purpose of retaining a greater degree of heat during the 
night, a cover at any time would be unnecessarj' . In the latter part of 
Summer the surface of the earth in this j)arL of the State becomes quite- 
warm, and the atinosphei^e, close to or on the earth, retains that heat at 
a greater degree during the night than at a greater elevation; hence, in 
drying fruit of any kind, the nearer the ground they are placed the 
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more rapidly they will dry, and particularly in the case of raisins, the 
better and higher flavored they will be. In the European raisin-pro- 
ducing countries they make a sort of adobe floor on the ground, looking 
to the south, with adobe partitions running north and south, say a foot 
high, and headwalls at the upper and lower ends. Upon this floor the 
bunches of grapes are laid, and a canvas or cloth awning is arranged, 
with a roller like an awning, to roll up in the daytime and down in the 
night. This awning is there necessary to keep off the dews, and answer, 
at the same time, to keep in the heat that accumulates during the day. 
For the former purpose it would not be necessary here; but for the 
latter, while it would not be a necessity, yet it would add very much to 
the rapidity and perfection of the work, and the expense would be but 
trifling. 

While the grapes are thus exposed to the action of the sun, they are 
turned over in the bunch each day, and as soon as any bunches are saM- 
ciently dried, they are removed from the drying place and packed in 
boxes for the market. This latter practice becomes necessary to pre- 
vent any from becoming too drj'. Like flgs, raisins are ruined or very 
much injured by being overdried, and like flgs, they go through a mel- 
lowing process after being packed; and to secure the perfection of this 
last process, they must be packed in just the right condition. To be 
able to judge of this condition, some exjDerience and skill is necessary, 
but this skill is soon-acquired by experiment and observation. 

Some people have an idea that it is necessary to dip the grapes in a 
iye or other composition before putting them to dry; but this is a mis- 
take. They should be picked from the vines when very ripe, and placed 
immediately in the hot sun, to cure in the natural state. They require 
the influence of the sun to give them the proper raisin color, as the best 
raisin grapes are of the white or green varieties. 

varieties of grapes roR raisin MAKI^'G. 

There are a number of kinds of grapes used for raisin making. In 
this State, the Malaga, MuBcatcl, the white 3iuscat of Alexandria, the 
White Malaga, the Fahir Zagos, the Flame Tokay, and various other 
kinds, have been used experimentally; but the three first named have 
been found the best, and their excellence is in the order in which they 
are named. The two flrst named are richer and higher flavored than 
the white 3Ialaga, and make a higher-flavored raisin, while the first 
named is superior to the second, from- the lact that its skin is a little 
more delicate or tender, and it is'a little earlier in ripening, thus allowing 
the work of curing to commence sooner in the season. 

\ 

PROViTS Oi^ KAISIK CULTCRE. 

We have no data or figures by which wo can give the financial results 
of any experiments in this business in this State; but we would say that 
in a country where the vine produces so certainly and so abundantly as 
here, where there has never yet appeared any insect or other enemy to 
endanger to any extent the crop, and where the climate is so favorable 
for securing in the fruit the requisite properties for curing it so economi- 
cally, and where there can be no competition for supplying the ever 
present and extensive demand, except at so great a distance from us, it 
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seems to ns that raisin eiilture, properly conducted, can be made one 
of the most remunerative of industries. In confirmation of this view 
Mr, B. K Bugbey, who has made and sold more California raisins than any 
other man, and than perhaps all others in the State, says, in a late state^ 
ment to the State Board of Agriculture, that he is so well satisfied on this 
point of profit, that if his wine and brandy did not employ all his capital 
and time, he would at once enter upon the culture and manufacture of 
raisins upon a large scale. There are a plenty of cuttings of the best 
varieties in the State. Among those who, we know, have them, we may 
name Mr. Bugbey, J. E. Kickeson, Eobert Chalmers, and many others. 
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There are a very few farms, even in this State, that would not be 
greatly improved by a proper system of drainage. Every sinkhole 
^v'here the water settles and stands until taken up by evaporation would 
be greatly improved if it could be drained. Many of these low places 
have become what we call " alkali spots." The soil has become com- 
pact and clammy, and hence dead and unproductive. It wants some- 
thing to enliven it up and reclaim it. Such spots generally possess a 
greater amount of the fertilizing elements than any other land about 
them. These elements have been collected there, by the water, but at 
the same time the water has concentrated too much of other ingredients, 
and thus rendex'ed the fertilizing qualities dormant. 

The blind ditch is the most effectual way to accomplish both these 
objects. Where stone is plenty they are generally used to make these 
ditches — sometimes tiles and lumber. In this country, especially in the 
great agricultural districts, stones are scarce and lumber and tiles are 
too expensive. 

A very good substitute for these materials is common oak brush, or 
any other kind of brush that will lay up light and last well under 
ground. Let the ditch be dug to the proper depth and of the proper 
size, then throw in the brush and settle it down well. Then cover with 
straw or weeds to prevent the dirt from falling into the crevices too 
much. This being done, cover over with dirt. 

We have seen ditches made in this way answer equally as well and 
fully as effective as those made with stone. Being entirely under 
ground, the brush will not decay to do any harm for many yeai's. 
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ALFALFA. 



BY I. N^ HOAG. 



TIME OF SOLVING. 

There is much difference of opinion among those who have bad expe. 
rionce in cultivating this grass as to whether the seed should he sown 
in the Fall or Spring. Our experience, and we have had considerable, 
hesides an extensive observation, is that if the Fall is favorable — that 
is, if we have early Fall rains 'followed by warm growing weather, it ig 
much better to sow in the Fall. If, however, the rains hold off late, and 
the weather is cold and frost}^, like the present season, then it is better 
to wait until a favorahle time in the Spring. The reasons are very plain, 
and ai-e these: If the rains are early and followed by warm weather, 
the young clover will get a sufficient start and the roots will penetrate. 
the earth to a sufficient depth to withstand any cold and frosty weather 
that will be likely to follow, and the clover will grow all Winter, or 
through the rainy season, and be sufficiently forward to mow the* first 
time in May, or the very first of June. Under these circumstances, all 
things being favorable, three crops of hay may be taken from the land 
the first year; or, what is generally better, two crops of hay and one of 
clover seed. By allowing the last crop to mature it may be cut for seed 
and thrashed with a machine like wheat or barley, and the straw and 
chaff will still make good fodder for cows or sheep. Under circum- 
stances as indicated above, it will be better to sow the seed alone, as by 
so doing the land will be better economized than if wheat or barley 
were sown with it. 

If, on the contrary, the rains hold off till late and the weather be 
cold, the small clover, if sown in the Fall — ^if it start up at all — will be 
most sure to be killed out by the frost, and the seed and use of the land 
for that purpose will be lost; but should any one conclude to sow his 
clover seed in the Fall, notwithstanding the unfavorable weather, then 
it will be safe to sow wheat or barley with it. First, because if the 
clover does not come up, he will still make a crop of grain; and second, 
that if the clover seed does start then the growing grain will cover 
and protect it while small, and will thus be a benefit to it. 

SPRING SOWING. 

If the seed is to be sown in the Spring, then it should bo sown early- 
just as soon as the danger from frost is past — so that the roots will pene- 
trate the ground sufficiently deep to withstand the blasting north wind 
and dry hot snn. There was but very little Chile clover sown last Fall 
or Spring that was successful, for the reason that although much of it 
came up well and promised a success, we had an early dry and hot 
norther, followed by continued hot and dry weather, which effectually 
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dried it up and killed it. We had fifteen acres that came np as well as 
^e ever saw any, and had got three leaves on it, and then was rumed 

^"^ We ^believe that for Spring-sown alfalfa, it is generally better to sow 
a light crop of wheat or barley with it to protect it from these winds 
and drying hot sun. 

PREPARING THE GROUND. 

Whatever he the nature of the soil, it should he plowed deep and well 
pulverized and rolled level before the seed is put on. Then if you can 
take time and sow it just before a good rain, the seed need not be 
drai^ffed or cultivated in, as the rain will do this part of the work sut- 
ficiently. Eut generally it will be safer after sowing to run the roller 
over the land the second time, or drag a light brush over it. 

QUANTITY TO THE ACRE. 

Twenty pounds to the acre is generally considered sufficient, but as 
this kind of grass is better for hay if grown thick on the ground so as 
to make the stems .small, we would recommend to put on about twenty- 

^FoHo^ving we give extracts from a letter written by Nicholas Wyckoff, 
of Yolo County, one of the earliest, most extensive, and successful culti« 
vators of this valuable grass in the State: 

'' It is well to fallow the ground when possible, and having the ground 
in fine tilth it may be sown before the rains in the Fall with good suc- 
cess if the rain is abundant and warm, and then followed by a second 
rain'to prevent its drying before taking root. There is poor promise 
here of succeeding in that way this season, ^s it is getting so late with- 
out rain that when it comes it may be too cold to germmate well. The 
best time here has proven to be in February, when the cold weather is 
usuallvover and the ground is becoming warm; it starts then and grows 
rapidly Although it grows best in a warm soil and warm weather, it 
stands quite a measureV frost even in a young stage. 

"Plow deep and thorough, let it remam, say, until the last of January, 
then put the ground in fine tilth, sow from fifteen to twenty pounds to 
the acre and brush or roll after sowing, but do not harrow as it places 
the seed too deep. It germinates on or near the surface. Do not sow 
anything with it; it has been tried repeatedly m this county; it is but 
an iniury. It is a benefit to graze it moderately, as soon as the growth 
is sufficient and the rains are over. Horses and mules will, if stinted, 
paw after the root, and hogs will entirely destroy it. Cows are the 
best stock to graze it the first year. 

"It yields from six to eleven tons per acre per annum I cut inme 
this vear three times. It is not equal to wild oats for hay, but with 
free use with grain it is sufficient. For milch cows it is superior to any 
other hay; it excites the secretions. To make good hay it should have 
been in bloom at least ten days before cutting. 

" When it is crazed by cattle and sheep it sometimes gives them the 
^hooven,^ sometimes called the colic. They swell up quickly and burst 
Within, and death ensues. Cattle are only liable to it when the alfa fa 
is mak ng a rapid growth in the Spring, and they fill themselves quickly. 
When it is crazed closely it does not occur. It should receive attention 
and be cultivated everywhere throughout California, where a suitable 
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eoil may be found. Generally a good soi} for wheat is a good soil foj 
alfalfa. Ail alluvials are good; also muddy loams; dry, fertile l^^^ 
that may be irrigated are still better.*' 

"We can see no reason why alfalfa should not do as well in any part 
of Oregon as in California. It is a native of Switzerland, and does weil 
in our Sierra Nevada mountains as high up as Placerville, also in the 
State of Kevada and Utah Territoi'y, There is no doubt that it is the 
most valuable grass for California that has ever been introduced. It ig 
the only grass that will grow through our dry Summers and^produce 
constant green feed without irrigation. We are assured by those who 
have pastured sheep on it, that one acre of good land well seeded to 
alfalfa, will keep forty sheep in good condition the year round; that 
sheep kept on this grass produce a better quality of wool than those 
which are pastured on the native grasses; the staple of the former being 
uniform and of vigorous growth, while that of the latter has weak 
places in it, in consequence of a check in its growth corresponding with 
the check in the growth of the grass during the dry season. We are 
glad to learn that many of our sheep men are preparing to seed portions 
of their ranges this season with alfalfa. 
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BY E. ^. AIKEN, OF SACRAMENTO. 



The matter under discussion is still an open question, and it will require 
something beside mere theory to bring about a satisfactory result, to my 
mind. 

1 have not the presumption to say that a few oroppmgs of a particular 
kind of vegetable known to have a peculiar affinity for the alkaloids 
in these soils will reclaim them and bring them into such a state that 
they will readily grow and mature any crop the cultivator may feel 
disposed to raise. The best method for reclaiming these soils is yet to 
be learned by experience, and it will require science — science combined 
with agriculture in its true sense — to bring about the desired result. 

When we speak of uniting science with agriculture, we have reference 
to science in its broadest sense. A science, technically speaking, is a 
particular branch 6f human knowledge which has been systematized, its 
principles and rules defined, its department circumscribed, and arbitrarily 
established. In this respect chemistry and physiology are sciences j 
but the science we wish to bring into action to accomplish the end in 
view is that science which is the observation of nature, the accumula- 
tion of facts and figures, and the inferences to be deducted from them 
for practical application and use. Positive knowledge is what we want; 
belief in theory is not knowledge. What we learn by practice and 
experiment are facts. 

Nature does her work by fixed laws; she is not a confused mass of 
matter and things, ever changeable, doing one thing to-day and to-morrow 
the reverse. All the minute and different parts of nature in their rela- 
tions with each other are mutual and exact. There is a reason for every- 
thing, and a fixed rule by which everything mystei'ious is controlled and 
directed. There are many things concerning the laws of nature beyond ' 
our comprehension. There is nothing which should be beyond our 
inquiry. 

There is a mysterious and wonderful power always at work in the 
vegetable world, from the germination of the seed we plant through 
the progress and development of its vegetable life. The relation of the 
different soils to the plants produced, the peculiar effects of heat, light 
and air, rains and droughts, their uses and results, are all more or less 
mysteries to us; J'et from observation of those works of nature which 
are every day revealed to us, we can have no doubt that all these 
mysteries rest upon established principles and fixed laws. The finding 
out by investigation and practical experiment any of those so-called laws 
is positive knowledge, and, properly speaking, science. 

This is the science that must be brought into combination with a 
thorough working and cultivation of these soils before they will be 
reclaimed. This is a subject that essentially concerns the people of Cal- 
ifornia, as in all parts of the State, especially in our valleys near streams 
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and watercourses, there are extensive tracts of these soils that in their 
natural state produce nothing valuable, which might be made eminently 
productive, as advantageously to the health of the people living in the 
immediate vicinity as to the pecuniary profit of the owners of such lands. 
We will admit that these soils have in their composition all the elements 
necessary for the grow^th of the fine grasses, vegetables, and cereal 
grains, and if the nature of the soil was the only circumstance to be 
taken into consideration, the whole subject would be greatly simplified 
and easy of solution; but the aspect and elevation of the land are quite 
as much concerned in every question connected with the subject. The 
character of the soil in its native state is such that it not only retains 
the water stagnant upon its surface, but it is impervious to the roots of 
plants, especially of those plants which send their roots downward in 
search of nourishment; it is likewise extremely difficult to work in wet 
weather, being sunburnt and hard, and when turned up with the plow, 
remaining in large and unmanageable clods. 

The first step in the progress of reclamation should he drainage by 
ditches. A good rule would be to make the drains of sufiicient depth to 
take away all the water completely as low as three feet. It is impo;?j- 
sible to iay down rules applicable to all places, or the distances the 
drains should be made from each other, so much must depend upon the 
quantity of w^ater to be removed during the rainy season and the descent 
or fall to carry it off. These are matters left to the intelligent culti- 
vator, consequent upon, circumstances. 

Without drainage, these soils can rarely he plowed and worked prop- 
perly as early as they ought. An excess of water in (he soil renders it 
very difficult and often impossible to work, prevents the access of the 
air, and reduces the temperature of the soil. Under-draining may well 
be called a shorthand way of virtually subsoiling, or plowing the ground 
three feet deep instead often inches or less; for by reducing the general 
water level in the soil, especially if inclined to be wet, it increases its 
power both of attraction and absorption, such as YQvy deep plowmg 
would do. There is no branch of agricultural industry that will do so 
much towards a solution of this question, and I am satisfied the result 
will be in the highest degree valuable and important. 

The question whether the drainage and reclamation of these soils will 
pay involves a variety of considerations, and some of a strictly local 
character, and which must be considered by those who propose to under- 
•take it. There are considerations connected with this subject which are 
not to be measui'ed by a pecuniary standard — I mean, for example, such 
as refer to the health of the locality. The miasma and dampness arising 
from these soils in their natural state are a prolific source of ill health 
and sickness, such as fever and ague, and consumption. The cost of 
reclamation may in some instances be more than the land is worth after 
being reclaimed, or it may be quite equal to its value; but if it be worth 
nothing in its original condition the operation may be considered as an 
actual purchase of the land. The useful employment of one's capital 
and labor, together wuth the real satisfaction w^hich one finds in having 
accomplished a good work, may operate as a strong inducement to such 
an undertaking. 

The next move toward I'eclaiming these lands is deep plowing and 
thorough and careful cultivation, with the free use of the best fertilizers 
that can be procured. In other words, to keep the soil in the best pos- 
sible condition for the absorption of heat, moisture, gases, and fluids 
Indispensable to vegetable life from the sun and atmosphere above, an<i 
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for the free attraction of all their earthy constituents from the depths of 
the soil below. We can safely say that no soil can be made too fine for 
any crop withm a given depth. The finer the better. In general culti- 
ration it is left too coarse for all crops. Finally, and by no means the 
least important, a systematic cropping of such vegetables as are known 
tojeadily absorb and retain in their composition an excess of the alka- 

And now, gentlemen, it is immaterial to me whether I or any one else 
can scientifically demonstrate what I have said to you; yet I believe 
these principles to be substantially true, and I am satisfied that all who 
go to work and faithfully carry out these principles cannot be led astray 
in the practical result. "^ 
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THE CULTURE OF SMALL FRUIT. 



BY. E. F. AIKEN. 



This is a subject that is comparatively new to a 1 of us, although lapid 
strides have been made within the past ten years in the Propagation and 
Ssemination of new and valuable sorts of all the smallfrmts. There is 
a ?reTSr^^ of opinion among growers of these fruits concerning 
the best mode of propagation, cultivation, and pruning, and the adaptation 
of the Srent sorts to the various soils and locations; and it maybe 
?mlv said we hav^ hardly begun to cultivate them understandmgly. 
We havTo^^^^ look back to a period within our own memory to 
ascertain St all that has been done in the artificial improvement of 
Te smaU fxSts Q-stionany of our fruit growers cone er^^^^^^^^^^ 
to be found on our market-stands thirty years ago, and they will tell us 
tLt the fine sorts of cultivated berries to be found so plentiful during 
Jhel season nowadays, were then unknown. There were no Jucunda, 
THon^^^^^^ Gand a/d Wilson strawberries, no ^ilson^B Early or K^^^^^^^^^ 
tin<. blackberries, no Clarke, Davidson, Thornless, and Mammoth Cluster 
SbeSs Inf^^^ other sorts as valuable, that might be men- 

Sed which have been brought from a wild state to their present con- 
Sn of excellence by hybridizing and other modes of propagation 
Sown to oS skXl h^^^^^^^ Our markets, in those days were 

SoUvsUnliod with such small fruits as the woods and uncultivated 
SK3pr^^ mature, without the assistance of man, supplied 

them i^such^i^^ and quality as to satisfy the demand for the then 
itXld testes o? the people"^^ The supply was ^^-^f^^^^^^^^^^^ 
wiis li^ht I will venture to say there is not one of us but that m lecau 
St thfpleasant associations of our boyhood days, can recall none more 
vWidlv San the holiday excursions after strawberries, raspberries and 
blllLS,regard^^ the two or three miles tramp through the 

SerTnTsun,ramb^ over the fields, gathering, perhaps, from two 

t^fbur q^^^^^^ kter a hard day's work, including ^P^^^^^^'^l^ ? '"fn^^^^^^^ 
InSs What a change has been in these fruits since those days. 
The inSease ^ population has been such that such a source of supply 
was not eq^^^^^ demand. Hence came the necessity for our horti^ 

.TlSts to make use of their science, and assist nature to unfold some 
ffer most u^S fruits, which had remained hidden untU 

''''^i:L%t::Sm^^^^ of - horticultun^^^^^^ we have 

now many new and better varieties of all our small f rmts m geneiai 
ouUivatton while under the same skillful management more ^re being 
Srto tL list eve^^ year. Originators of these new sorts are stimu- 

fated to grei^^^^^ -^^^^ \-' ^''^ TriZ 

BlSed kfowing, too-, that if successful in bringing out a new variety 
Sf SSt merj they will be well rewarded for their labors. 
IE market Stands of our cities are now loaded with the choicest sorts 
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of all these fruits in their season, and yet the price in most of our 
markets is as high, or higher, than years ago. This may, in a measure, 
be accounted for by the cultivated taste and increased demand, which 
has far outstripped the increase of population. 

We are aware that there is a general desire for information on the 
subject of growing small fruits. Many of our small farmers and others 
are turning their attention to it as a business, and many families who 
have a few rods of land in cultivation, could, by using some discrimina- 
tion in planting the proper kinds to keep up a rotation, have their 
tables supplied from April to November with the most healthy and 
desirable fruits. 

The facilities for procuring plants of all the new sorts of our nursery- 
men, and from abroad through the mails (which charge only half a cent 
per ounce, and allow packages of four pounds weight to be carried), 
though not as yet half appreciated, has stimulated many to great exer- 
tion in small fruit growing; and many acres are now planted where but 
a few years ago there were none. With a constantly increasing demand 
many more will turn their attention to growing these fruits. The busi- 
ness is not now considered an experiment, but an established and suc- 
cessful occupation; and like growing the larger fruits, if prosecuted 
with energy, skill, and economy, will return corresponding profits. 

The skill necessary to grow these fruits successfully and with profit 
must be learned by experience, as well as other things. The main ob- 
ject of most persons who cultivate them for market is profit, and to 
secure the greatest return for the capital invested, several points must 
be carefully considered. 

First, and one of the most important, is the location of your grounds. 
Procure your site as near the city and your market as possible. Land 
within a mile of town is cheaper at two hundred dollars per acre for 
this business, than the same quality of land three miles away at one 
hundred dollars per acre. If you will calculate the difference in interest 
on the cost of the land first mentioned, and compare it with the many 
disadvantages you will labor under in being far from market, inconve- 
nience of procuring help at a critical time, wear and tear of teams, etc., 
you will readily perceive the importance of a good location, 

IText, use careful discrimination in selecting the kinds of fruit that 
succeed best in your locality, and such as will keep up a rotation 
throughout their season, Visit the grounds of your neighbors who are 
successful fruit growers; have your wits about you and your eyes 
open; ask questions about everything new to you, and you will get 
more practical information in an hour or two spent for the purpose, 
than you can get by reading all the essays ever written upon the 
subject. 

It was not my intention to enter into a description in detail of how to 
grow small fruits. * The subject, thus treated, would fill a volume, and 
necessarily create an elaborate discussion of particular theories relative 
to the different plants, locations, soils, and fertilizers for the different 
sorts, etc., and cannot be contained in a short essay. I shall, therefore, 
confine my remarks in this connection, to a few of the leading and most 
valuable sorts of raspberries and blackberries which I have under culti- 
vation on my ground, and of these can speak from experience, leaving 
other varieties of fruits for members to discuss who can speak of them 
from the same standpoint. 

The raspberry is one of the most delicious berries we have, coming, 
as it does, directly after the strawberry; in fact, the earlier sorts of this 
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indiffoensable fruit ripen with the late sorts of the strawberry, and we 
S ?hem on the stands in the market together rivals for P^bhc favor 
thus keeninff up the succession of the early fruits. Withm a few years 
sS new ^^^^^ varieties have been added to the rest, which 

has lengthened the season for raspberries materially. 

PROPAGATION. 

The raspberry is propagated, according to the habits of the different 
sort7brsuckerI by roots and root cuttings, by layers and by tips. Most 
ofthe vlSe^^ under cultivation are readily propagated by suckers from 
the roots The manner in which I generally propagate the varieties^ 
that sucker readilv, is to dig up the roots in the Fall-after the plants 
Wo^e XrS-knd with pruning-s hears cut them mto pieces two 
ScClong^ S^ i^ g^'^^^^ ^^^:^^l^^^ prepared for 

ire™se,in drills fifteen inches apart, and two inches apart m the 
drillToC'ii about three inches deep. If properly managed they will 
gSw as readily as so many peas, and by the followmg Fal wiU have 
madi fine plants for setting, if they receive the care generally given to 

^ ThLf i^s'on; species, however, which, as a rule, does not multiply 
reSv in this manner-I refer to the Black raspberry or Black Caps. 
?hTs vaS increased by the tips or ends of the canes 

bendiirover and takinl root in the ground-the end of a smgle cane 
STtf branches often liaaking a do.en plants. I^ oar warm and dry 
climate they require more assistance by covermg the tips with soil and 
watering, than they do in the East. 

PLANTS. 

The canes of all the varieties of this class of fruit are only biennial. 
The fruit^s borne on wood of the previous year's growth, which dies m 
the fS and is replaced by new wood for fruit the following year. One 
year oK^^^^ always to be preferred for planting; plants grown 
IZ roo? cuttings, as before described, if well grown, I consider the 
iest, because furnished with a larger ^^f^l'^^f^"^^^^^ 
sorts srown from the tips of the canes, (the Cap f amil> ,) it is ot more 
import select one year old plants for setting, as older plants are 
more likely to fail with the best of care. 

PLANTING AND CULTIVATING. 

The land selected for planting should be thoroughly and deeply tUle^^^ 
If vou have plenty of land, and it is desirable to do most of the work 
with horsland cultivator, ' lay off the ground so that the hues or 
rrrowrwiU be six feet from center to center, and set the plants at the 

'"St-Ts r^tMs'SS, especially if the soU is light, should be set 
two or three inches deeper than they were in the nursery. Spread the 
riots carSuy^^^ tramp the dirt firmly, leaving about six inches of 
Z wooTgro^^^ above tf e ground, to indicate the Po^iti^^^^^^^ P^ ' 
Pressing the dirt firmly about the roots is a very important mattei . Ihe 
Jlw Swth should start from the ground, and but two canes allowed 
L^owThe first season. As soon as the young plants can be seen, 
woS them out clean with cultivator and hoe, and keep them well 
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Worked throughout the season. The first season should be devoted to 
the growth of as much strong, stocky wood as possible. Cut the canes 
back in August, and pinch off the side branches in proportion. This 
severe pruning must be resorted to to inn'ire a substantial growth for 
the next season. A crop of vegetables can be grown to advantage the 
first season between the rows, which will be more likely to insure good 
cultivation. 

PRUNING. 

The operation of pruning the raspberry is simple. In general field 
(culture but little is given except to cut out the old wood to the ground 
in the Fall. It is well, however, to shorten the leading shoots of new 
wood, and cut back the lateral ones. This operation is very necessary 
with the Black Caps, as their long, slender branches would otherwise be 
broken down with the weight of the fruit. I think it advisable to cut 
back severely all varieties of this class of fruit. The result of such 
pruning is much larger fruit, and the weight per acre as much or more 
than if the canes were left their full length. 

TRAINING. 

The best mode for field culture is to train to stakes. There is nothing 
saved by trying to cultivate without stakes ; many of the canes will be 
broken down by the wind, by the horse passing through, and by weight 
of the fruit. The cost of the stakes is trifling compared to the loss of 
fruit by not using them. Every stake will save three times its cost in 
fruit and convenience of picking in a single season. 

VARIETIES TO CULTIVATE. 

The following are among the leading and most valuable sorts to culti- 
vate for market: 

Davidson's Thornless — this is one of the earliest varieties of the 
Black Cap family; it is a profuse bearer, very sweet and fine flavor, and 
its being without thorns is alone sufiicient to make it desirable. The 
Miami, Seneca, Black Cap, and Golden Cap, are all favorite sorts and ^ 
valuable. The. Mammoth Cluster, following the abovementioned, and 
the latest of the Black Caps, is the most prolific bearer; very large, and 
fine flavor. 

Following these we have the Purple Canes. The flavor of the fruit 
of this variety is distinct from Black Caps; the color generally red; the 
growth and habit of the canes is different, and they are propagated from 
the roots. The Philadelphia is undoubtedly the most prolific of this 
sort, of good size, and fine quality. 

The Clarke is a new and very valuable sort for our climate; its large, 
thick, and heavy foliage being well calculated to protect the fruit from 
our hot sun. I think it better adapted for our climate in this respect 
than any I have grown, though there are other sorts that no doubt ; 
could be successfully and profitably grown here. 

THE BLACKBERRY. 

This is another very desirable and almost indispensable fruit. It be- 
longs to the same family and genus as the raspberry, and has the same 
general characteristics, and the same method of propagation and culti- 
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vation are applicable to it. It does not require a soil as moist nor so 
rich as the raspberry, as it is a larger and coarser growing plant. If 
the soil is very rich, the canes will make a very rank growth, and will 
not produce as much fruit as those of moderate growth with well 
ripened wood. If it is intended to cultivate them both ways, the plants 
should be set eight feet apart; if in hedge form, three by eight feet 
would be a proper distance. 

VARIETIES FOR CULTIVATION. 

The Kew Eochelle or Lawton, until quite recently, was considered 
the leading berry for market. It is a vigorous growing sort and very 
productive fruit of the largest size, black and juicy, but does not become 
sweet and palatable until too soft for market. Within a few years new 
and better sorts have been introduced which bid fair to supercede it. 
It is one of the latest varieties now in cultivation. 

The Dorchester is one of the earliest as well as one of the best market 
varieties. Fruit — ^long, black and sweet as soon as it colors; it is a 
vigorous grower, moderately productive. It is followed by the Wilson's 
Early, a new sort and a valuable acquisition; it is a very large berry, 
long, oval, shiny black, firm, rich, sweet, and good; it is a profuse bearer, 
and needs to be well cut back or it will bear more than it can mature; 
it ripens its fruit very early and continues in bearing but a few weeks. 
Before the Wilson's Early are gone the Kittattinny is ready for market. 
This is an old variety, though new to the public. It originated in New 
Jersey, on the Kittattinny mountains, about twenty years ago. Within 
a few years its true merits have become known, and it is now being very 
extensively disseminated. The berry is very large, deep, shining black, 
long, oval form, rich, sweet and excellent, with the old wild blackberry 
flavor. I place the Kittattinny at the head of the list of blackberries; 
it has no equal, in my estimation, among blackberries, and will, before 
long, supercede all others now in cultivation as a market variety. I 
have several other varieties under cultivation, but do not consider it 
worth while to speak of them, as the above mentioned sorts I consider 
the leading ones, and the most valuable varieties now in cultivation, and 
with these we can have berries of the finest flavor, from June until 
October. The cost of cultivation of these berries I should judge to be 
about one fourth of the gross receipts obtained from sales of the fruit, 
if we include the picking. The profits to be derived from an acre of 
berries is a matter of speculation. When other fruits are abundant in 
the market, blackberries often rule very low. 
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OALIFOEOTA 

Fine Growers' and Wine and Brandy Manufacturers' 

ASSOCIATION, 

BY THE COBRESPOKBIKG SECRETARY. 



This Association was organized on the twenty-first of February, 
eighteen hundred and seventy-two, and the following Constitution was 
adopted; 

SeoxI'ON 1. This Association shall be known as the " California Vine 
Growers, Wine and Brandy Manufacturers' Association/' 

Sec. 2. The objects of this Association are: encoiiragement and 
improvement in all departments of the wine industry. 

Sec. 3. The officers of this Association shall consist of a President, 
two Yice Presidents, a Secretary, and Treasurer, who, together with 
four Trustees, shall constitute a Board of Directors. 

Sec. 4. The officers and Trustees of the Association shall be elected 
annually, on the fourth day of the Annual Fair of the State Agricultural 
Society, and shall hold their offices for the term of one year from the 
first day of the succeeding month, at which time all memberships shall 
expire, unless renewed by payment of the annual dues. 

Sec. 5, The office of the Association shall be at the Capital of the 
State. 

Sec. 6. The Board of Directors of the Association shall have the 
general management of its affairs, and shall provide for an annual exhibi- 
tion of the products cf the vine, in connection with the Annual Fairs of 
the State Agricultural Society, and may offer such premiums as they 
may deem necessary to bring out a fall exhibition. They may make 
such rules and regulations to govern the same as they shall find expedient. 
They shall make an annual report to the Association at each annual 
meeting, such report to include the facts and statistics collected, and 
general information gained, on the subjects for the encouragement of 
which the Association exists, together with such suggestions as the 
situation of the industry may seem to require ; also, including the receipts 
and expenditures of the year. 

Sec. 7. The Secretary shall receive all funds of the Association and 
pay the same over to the Treasurer, and keep a correct account of the 
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same, which shall at all times be open to inspection by any member of 
the Association. He shall also conduct all the correspondence of the 
Association, and perform such other duties as usually devolve on Secre- 
taries of similar associations, and shall receive such compensation for his 
services as the Board of Directors shall determine. 

Sec. 8. The Treasurer shall receive and receipt for all moneys of the 
Association paid him by the Secretary, and pay the same out on the 
order of the Board of Directors, signed by the President and Secretary. 
He shall submit an annual report of receipts and expenditures to the 
Board of Directors previous to each annual meeting of the Association. 

Sec. 9. Any person interested in the objects of this Association may 
become a member^ thereof by paying to the Secretary the sum of two 
dollars and fifty cents, and one dollar annual dues thereafter. 

Sec. 10. This Constitution may be altered or amended at any annual 
meeting of the Association by a two-thirds vote of the members present. 

FIRST BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 

President— B. D. Wilson, Los Angeles. Vice Presidents— A. Schell, 
Knight's Ferry; B. N. Bugbey, Folsom. Secretary— I. N. Hoag, Yolo 
(P. O. address, Sacramento). Treasurer — ^J. H. Carroll, Sacramento, 
Trustees— Wm. McPherson Hill, Sonoma; J. E, Kickeson, Lincoln; 
S. L. Wilson, Sacramento; Eobt. Chalmers, Coloma. 

STANDING COMMITTEES. 

On Cultivation of the Grape and Pruning the Vine — I. N. Hoag, of Yolo; 
Eobert Chalmers, of El Dorado; Geo. West, of Stockton; B. D. Wilson, 
of Los Angeles; J. E. Snyder, of Sonoma; B. N. Bugbey, of Folsom; J. 
E. Nickeson, of Lincoln; G. N. Swezy, of Marysville; L. J. Eose, of 
Los Angeles, and Dr. J. Strentzel, of Contra Costa. 

On Wine Making and Clarification of Wine — ^A. Haraszthy, of San Fran- 
cisco; Craig, of Sonoma; Geo. Gozinger, of San Francisco; Mat- 
thew Keller, of Los Angeles; B. N. Bugbey, of Folsom; B. D. Wilson, 
of Los Angeles; Eobert Chalmers, of Coloma; J. E. Mckeson, of Lin- 
coln; Geo. West, of Stockton; J. Strentzel, of Martinez; Jacob Nought, 
of Sacramento, and A. Eberhardt, of San Francisco. 

On Manufacture of Brandy from the Grape — General JSTagle, of San Jose; 
Geo. Johnston, of Sacramento; L. J. Eose, of Los Angeles; Eobert Chal- 
mers, of Coloma; O. W. Craig, of Sonoma; Chas. King, of St. Helena, ♦ 
and B. N. Bugbey, of Folsom. 

On CaskSy Vessels^ Press, and Machinery. — Geo. Johnston, of Sacramento; 
J. E. Mckeson, of Lincoln; Charles Strobel, of Sacramento City; Eob- 
ert Chalmers, of Coloma, and Samuel Dodd, of Lincoln. 

On Statistics — Geo. Johnston, of Sacramento; Geo. W. Applegate, of 
Placer; I. N. Hoag, of Yolo; L. E. Chamberlain, of Placer, S. L. Wilson, 
of Sacramento, and Joel Clayton, of Clayton. 

On Memorial to Congress — B. D. Wilson, of Los Angeles; H. Larkin, of 
El Dorado; L. M. Schrack, of Mokelumne Hill; Geo. Johnston, of Sac- 
ramento; A. Hewel, of Knight's Ferry; Eobert Chalmers, of Coloma; 
L K Hoag, of Yolo; A. Schell, of Knight's Ferry; Samuel Dodd, of 
Lincoln; Mr. Caldwell, of Sonoma, and S. L. Wilson, of Sacramento. 

On the Best Variety of Grapes for General Use — ^J. E. JSTickeson, of Lin- 
coln; Geo. West, of Stockton; J. J. Ott, of Nevada; Joel Clayton, of 
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Clayton; Samuel Dodd, of Lincoln; D. Chamberlain, of Yuba; Dr. Lock- 
wood, of St. Helena; C. G. Carpenter, of Diamond Springs; I. K Hoag, 
of Yolo, and John H. Carroll, of Sacramento. 

On Classification of Grapes—J, A. Lock wood, of St. Helena; J. Strent- 
zel, of Martinez; J. E, Nickeson, of Lincoln, and J. DeBarth Schaub, 
of Los Angeles. 

At the last meeting, on the twenty-first of February, among other 
business, the following reports were read and discussed; 

EEPOET ON CULTIYATION OP THE GEAPB AND PEUNING 

OF THE VINE. 

Mr. President and members of the Association : Your committee on 
the cultivation of the grape and pruning the vine, have the honor to 
submit the following report: 

location as to climate. 

The vine does so well in all portions of the State, when on proper soil, 
that your committee feel called upon to say but little on the subject 
of climate. From the northern to the southern extremity of the State, 
and from the seacoast counties almost to the summit of the Sierras, the 
vine is at home and flourishes well, bearing an abundance of luscious 
fruit. The rule of success is general and the exceptions are local. The 
damp and foggy atmosphere of the immediate seacoast is to be avoided, 
as not congenial to the grape, and any locality where the cold winds 
direct from the ocean prevail to a considerable extent must be set. down 
as unfavorable to the success of the vineyard. With this single exception 
ybur committee can recommend the climate of California as universally 
favorable to the cultivation of the grape for all the purposes for which 
that delicious fruit is used, and would only recommend different locations 
for different varieties and for different uses. For instance: late-ripening 
grapes and rapid wood-producing vines should be planted on a southern 
exposure, while those that ripen early and produce but a small growth 
of wood, do better when less exposed to the direct rays of the sun. 

soil. 

In selecting soil for the vineyard, California presents an abundance of 
varieties, so that there is no necessity of planting the vine in soil not 
adapted to its growth and perfection of fruit. Avoid the stifi^, impervi- 
ous clay and the loams, too rich in vegetable matter, as unsuitable to 
* give healthy vines, or fruit of a high degree of delicate flavor and the 
proper quantities of saccharine matter. The earthy taste so perceptible 
in some of our California wines, has its origin, to a great extent, if not 
entirely, in the too great predominance of decayed vegetable matter in 
the soil on which the vine is grown. No vineyard should be planted 
on the rich alluvial soil of our river bottoms with the expectation of 
producing good wine, nor are the small valleys in the foothills as favor- 
able for this purpose as the less fertile soil of the surrounding elevations. 
A subsoil of broken decomposed lime or sandstone, slate or granite, 
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with evidences of volcanic debris, is nndonbtedly tU best, ^l^f/ast 
quantities of red lands of the second elevation from our nver bottoms 
and extending back to the foothills in all portions of the State are well 
adapted to the growth of the grape for the table, for ^aisms and for wines 
and brandies, but for the light table wmes a more elevated location is 
deemed preferable. 

PEEPABATION OP THE SOU. 

Having selected the location, the next step, is to prepare the soil to 
receive the vine. Whether the land has been previously cultivated or 
not, it should be thoroughly cleaned of all roots, trees or fumps and 
well plowed and ^ubsoiled t,o a depth of from ^"^een to eighteen 
inches the Spring previous to planting. Before planting let it be well 
plowed again and harrowed and cultivated until thoroughly pulverized 
Ld then when rolled it is ready for marking off for the rows of ymes 
This process is done by different cultivators of ^^P^^^^^f^KnJ t>r J 
different modes, and the great question m marking off the land ana pre- 
paring tbrproper holes for the\ines and planting them in straight rows 
for convenience in after cultivation is, after all, one of economy-the 
performance of a mechanical operation rather than one of pnncip e, as 
affecting the future growth and production of the vine Especially so 
See alf argue as to the necessity of care and tboj^l^f °^«« 'V^L^uTd 
formance of every part of the work. All agree that the vmes should 
be planted about six to eight feet apart each way. AH agree tha the 
holes should be dug from eighteen to twenty inches deep, and should be . 
at least that number of inches in diameter. All agree tl^^ttbey should 
be filled with well pulverized surface soil, and that t^e soil taken hom 
the bottom of the hole in digging should not be returned *<) t^e h^le *oi 
the young vines to start in. All agree that but one bud of the vine or 
cuttiug planted should be left above the surface, while some maintain that 
in cas? cuttings are planted instead of rooted vines it is better to cover 
the top end of the cutting slightly with soil, so as to protect it from the 
dryini winds and hot rays oi the sun while making its first efforts at 
separate and independent life. 

DIFFERENT MOBES OF PLANTING. 

Of the several members of your committee, Snyder of Sonoma, Strent- 
zel, of Contra Costa, Bugbey, of Sacramento, and Chalmers, of El Dorado, 
lav off the land by any convenient method^as a small plow-~m squares 
o/eLht feet each way, and dig the holes at the intersections of these 
Unes to receive the vines or cuttings. Swezy, of Yuba, and ^lekeson 
of Placer on the other hand, make trenches eight feet apart across the- 
field one wav by running the plow back and forth say three times, tuxB- 
fnithrfurrLout^ the team do the greater pa-t of tha^ 

labor of disffinff the holes. This being done, they use a long light pole,. 
marked off aUntervals of eight feet each, to locate the hills in the other 
SrSn and complete.the work of making the hole with the shoyeL 
iSg planted the vine and leveled up the land immediately around the^ 
Sme, they, with one horse and small plow, turn the dirt back and fill 
the trench. 

CUTTINGS AND BOOTED VINES. 

There seems to be a considerable difference of opinion and pracf^ 
between the different members of your committee, as to whether it is 
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the better plan to plant cuttings in the vineyard, where they will not 
again be disturbed by transplanting, or to plant them in beds, for rooting, 
to be lifted carefully at one year of age and transplanted permanently 
in the vineyard. 

Messrs. Snyder, Bugbey, and Swezy practice the former course, with 
some exceptions; while Messrs. Chalmers and Mckeson practice the 
latter, and urge strong reasons for it. Bugbey takes the precaution to 
plant two cuttings in each hole, to insure a growing vine, placing the 
bottoms in opposite sides of the hole, so as not to interfere with the 
roots of the one while lifting the other the following Spring, in case 
both grow. 

Dr. Strentzel, speaking of this particular branch of the subject, says: 
«If the growth of a cutting could always be secured, it would be pre- 
ferred, as the first roots strike out regularly, the root end of the cutting 
heals over srnoothly, and it makes a healthier and thriftier vine. But 
some soils are naturally too dry; some years the rainfall is scanty, in 
others the ground cannot be put in condition until late in the season, 
and under such circumstances one year rooted cuttings, carefully lifted 
and set, insure a better stand." 

On the same subject, Mckeson says: "Plant good rooted vines, hy all 
means. Upon this depends all your future prospects, for if you plant 
cuttings to remain in the vineyard, the results will be unfavorable, and 
you will always regret it. Plant cuttings and they will strike out roots 
at the bottom that will go down to the water, if possible, and never 
throw out any surface feeders, which is necessary to get heat, light, and 
air, that will produce good feed for the fruit. The natural tendencj^ of 
a cutting thus planted and rooted is to make an abundance of wood, but 
not fruit. What fruit it does produce will be inferior in bunch and berry, 
and destitute of saccharine matter that is necessary to make good wine. 
I think the reason why we have so much poor acid wine in California is 
attributable to planting cuttings instead of rooted vines. l!^or is there 
any economy in planting cuttings. The percentage in loss, and the 
trouble and time in resetting, and loss of time in securing a bearing 
vineyard, makes this method of starting a vineyard cost more than to 
plant good rooted vines at first." This distinction is entitled to more 
consideration than is generally conceded to it. To insure good well 
developed grapes of good quality, and a plenty of them, we want to 
encourage side and surface roots, and planting rooted vines one year 
old is the best way to make success certain. 

STAKING THE VINES. 

Every vine or cutting planted should have a stake by its side to which 
to tie the young cane and insure an upright start, and to prevent the 
winds or teams from bending it over or breaking it off. This stake should 
be as high out of the ground as it is intended to train the vine, and no 
more, and should remain in its place until the body of the vine has 
attained sufficient age and size, or strength, to maintain an upright 
position unaided, even when loaded with fruit. Some cultivators place 
these stakes before planting, as a guide in digging the holes, while others 
set them after the vines are set; but this is a matter of convenience in 
practice rather than of principle. But be sure not to neglect setting 
them at all, as very much depends on securing an upright position of all 
the vines in the vineyard. 
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Whether cuttings are to be set direct in the ^eU or be rooted m the 
bed, much care and judgment is required in selecting and preparing 
them for setting. The butt cuttings, or the ends of the cane next the 
old wood, are always preferable, as a less change is required tor such 
cuttings to become rooted vines. Those having short joints are prefer. 
able to those with lon^ joints. 'Never use suckers for cuttings. Cut 
tings for planting direct in the yard should be from eighteen to twenty 
inches long, while a foot is long enough for rooting m tbe bed. ^ h 
either case the butt of the cutting should be cut off close below a joint 
so as to have no dead wood below where the lower roots lorm and put 
out. The top of the cutting should be cut off at least half an inch above 
the upper joint so as to insure the growth of the butt at this joint. Both 
these places should be cut with care to prevent jamming or splitting 
the end of the cane—and very smoothly, so the wound will heal quickly. 
If much time is to intervene between the time the cuttings are prepared 
and the time of setting them, they should be kept in a very damp place, 
and some recommend placing the butts of the bundles m living water or 
burying them in the ground and covering them entirely. The latter 
practice would seem the most natural, and will facilitate the healing of 
the cut at the butt end and the change necessary to form roots. 

CULTIVATING. 

There is but one opinion as to the necessity and value of frequent 
and thorough cultivation of the vineyard. Let the plow and horse-hoe 
be used without stint, keeping the soil thoroughly pulverized and clear 
of weeds. Each vine should also be hoed well and frequently, so as to 
keep the weeds all down and the soil immediately about it mellow and 
in a lively, moist condition. This should be followed up from year to 
year, as much of the future value of the vineyard depends on thorough 
cultivation and rapid healthy growth while young. 

IRRIGATION. 

Irrigation should never be resorted to for the young or old vineyard 
unless absolutely necessary to insure life and healthy growth, and your 
committee are of the opinion that good cultivation will secure these 
ends in all but very few localities in the State. The young vmeyaivi 
should be treated as it is intended to treat it when older, that its haW 
may conform to the necessities of its future life. One of the greatest 
points favorable to the climate of California for vine growing and wine 
and brandy manufacturing from the grape, is the absence of ram during 
the Summer season, thus' securing health to the vine and the proper 
qualities to the grape. Then let us not by irrigation spoil the effects 
this so important a condition of nature. 

PRUNING. ^ 



will 



may start out below the one left at the top to grow. When this bi 
attained a growth of from fifteen to eighteen inches, it should be ci 
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j)ack to about one foot, being careful to keep it in an upright position 
l,y tying to the stake, as before intimated. This cutting back will 
<^ive the body of the vine stock and size, and will encourage the devel- 
opment of the upper buds, thus forming spurs about one foot from the 
ground. The first Winter, or the first pruning proper, should be per- 
formed in the early part of Winter, when the sap has entirely left the 
(jgne and descended into the roots. The two upper spurs should then 
lie cut back to two buds each, not counting the dormant bud, and all 
spurs or suckers below these should be cut smoothly off, and the old 
flTood projecting above the shoulder or point where the now cane 
joins the old wood, should be pared smoothly off; and the ground be 
thoroughly cultivated as on the previous year. At the second pruning 
three or ibur spurs may be left on the vine, according to its strength, 
and so located as to preserve an equilibrium in the head. These spurs 
should be cut back to three buds each, j^o Summer pruning should 
be practiced except to keep off' ail undergrowth or suckers, and, per- 
haps, shorten in g-in some of the spurs to keep an equilibrium. 

At the third pruning, four or five spurs may be left on the vine, 
cut back to three buds each. The two outer buds will produce some 
fruit, v/hile the lower one will probably produce wood and no fruit. 
Your committee believe, as a general thing, better results may be 
realized by leaving less spurs than is generally the practice, and al- 
lowing these a greater length. Some vine growers of experience prac- 
tice leaving one more bud on vines of all white varieties than on those 
of colored varieties, the vines being naturally more vigorous and ca2>a- 
ble of sustaining a greater crop of fruit. The same practice is followed 
in pruning all varieties bearing a small bunch and berry. The Catawba, 
Isabella, and all vines of similar habits, should also be allowed a larger 
number of fruit-bearing buds on each spur, and a less number of spurs 
than most other varieties. This practice increases the quantity and 
improves the quality of the fruit. <^ 

PBUNING AND CULTIVATING ON LOW, HIGH LANJ>S, 

The above observations are applicable to the care of vines on all 
land 2:)roper for the cultivation of the vine for wine purj>oses. On the 
low, rich river bottoms, where a large amount. of wood-growth is the 
tendency, and where the vines are apt to mildew, quite a different treat- 
Jaent is required. In the first place, on such lands the pruning should 
lot be done until in the Spring, when the buds have started well, and 
on very rich and damp land this may be delayed with advantage even 
'mtil the blossoms are making their appearance. Then a smaller num- 
Wr of spurs and more buds on each spur should be the rule. The vines 
yill bleed profusely when pruned, and this will do them good, that is, 
it will check the naturally too rapid and rank growth of wood, and act 
fevorably in the development of fruit. It will almost universally pre- 
sent the vines from mildewing. The cultivation, too, should be different 
f^ft such lands. Instead of plowing deep and pulverizing the sod so as 
to retain the moisture in the soil, as on the high and dry lands, the 
cultivation should be with a view to produce the exact opposite con- 
teon. The ground should not be plowed until the weeds have ob- 



^ , jion. ^^v. g,*^u...v. «^^...^ ^ i- —~ ^- 

The first year after planting the cutting will need no pruning, nof fen ed a good start in the Spring so as to exhaust as much moisture 
c^ill the rooted vine except to lop off any extra suckers or shoots tha« lom the soil as possible, and then it should be plowed very shallow— 



l^t deep enough to cut the roots of the weeds below the surface, 
'he whole cultivation of the season should be conducted with a view 
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to keep the weeds from getting too high and going to seed, instead 
of for the purpose of keeping the soil mellow and damp. Your com. 
mittee submit the above few suggestions, hoping they may be of 
some benefit to some of the vine growers, and at some lature time 
may take occasion to give the subjects touched upon a more extended 
consideration. We would recommend that the association take steps 
to secure as much as possible the individual experiences of growers 
in different locaUties and on different soils, for publication ior the 
general good. ^ ^ HOAG, 



OBSEEVATIONS ON THE PLANTING AND PETJNING OP 

THE VINE. 

At the threshold of successful viniculture our attention is called to 
the selection of the most advantageous location for a vineyard With 
the long, dry, warm season of California, an exposure due south is not 
indispensable; a variation to the east or west is far preferable, and even 
TnoThern gentle slope may be admissible. Success here ^epends more 
on the quality of the soil as being deep, rich friab e, ov^^'^ljjo^^^^^ 
of sufficient descent for natural drainage, and well sheltered from the 
prevailing heavy winds. A subsoil of broken, decomposed slate, lime, 
or sandstone is always preferable to stiff, impervious clay. Our virgin 
soil formed from the attributes of surrounding mountains, contains sut. 
ficient pabulum for plant food; only the excess of any one, either clay, 
lime or sandstone, has its particular character of bemg more or less 
SeAtTve or favoring the absorption of moisture. The natural growth 
on anv Riven spot is the best criterion of its quality. ^ ^ , . . 

The selection of certain varieties of grapes to be planted must b 
influenced by the uses contemplated. Some are most suitable lor table 
use in the f/esh state,- or dried for raisins; others for converting into 
brandy; others for wine; but for whatever intended, it cannot be lost 
si^ht of that only the best varieties of either class should be chosen 
Each variety possesses a distinct character, which is certainly modified 
by the soil and climatic peculiarities of a district ; still it retains its di • 
tinct type of superiority. It is only of late that V.^^t/"" fE 
perseverance, and good judgment of the pioneers of viniculture, among 
whom the lamented Col. Aug. Haraszthy was^preeminent we are enablea 
to make our selections from the whole range of cultivated vmes m ai 
lands, and to adopt for our own the experience gamed during ^entui es 
of European viniculture, thus placing California on an equal footing 

with the best and oldest. . ^ ^. .- t^ T./^f• nre- 

The preparation of the soil claims our careful attention. It not pre 
viously cultivated, it ought to remain in the Summer ^/^^^ .^^^^Jf n'^ 
and in the Spring be cross-plowed deeply and subsoiled; if >^atuiaa 7 
mellow and sandy, a partial subsoiling in the future rows of jmes wiU 
answer, but it is always upon the thoroughness of the work that a th^^^^^^^ 
growth of the vine depends. The rows should be perfectly straight 
with broad avenues conveniently located for access. If the F^ce ^ 
ground is of irregular shape, a base line is to be surveyed on the longee 
diameter, and another at right angles to it on one corner, as a basis lo 
extending parallel lines with perfect accuracy. , ^7 «f ^^,^,^^^^^^^ 
and measuring along it with a suitable pole, the places for the holes o»^ 



be marked with small sticks. The holes should be dug at least two and 
a half to three feet each way, and be filled in with the richest mellow 
top-soil, and whenever practicable, it is well to use a lasting compost 
of broken bones, gypsum, or lime, spread in the bottom of the holes. 
Pistance between the vines: for strong growing vaz'ieties, seven by eight 
feet, or eight by eight, is necessary; though for vines of slender growth 
five by six, or six by six, will answer. It is my experience that after 
ten or twelve years the vines require all, even the largest space. If 
the soil can be enriched from year to year by liberal manuring, the 
vines may be planted closer, thus gaining somewhat in the quantity of 
fruit, but with greater inconvenience in after culture, and also probable 
deterioration in quality. It is claimed by many that in poor soils the 
vines should be planted closer; but it certainly seems evident that in 
such soil the ' vine requires a larger space to secure food, just as a 
bullock would on a scanty pasture, provided it is not designed to exhaust 
the soil in the shortest time. 

Some difference of opinion prevails regarding the choice of cuttings or 
of rooted vines for stocking a vineyard. If the growth of a cutting 
could be always secured, it should be preferred, as the first roots strike 
out I'egularly, the root end of the cutting heals over smoothly, and it 
makes a healthier and thriftier vine; but some soils are naturally too 
dry; some years the rainfall is scanty; in others the ground cannot be 
put in condition until late in the season, and under such circumstances 
one-year rooted cuttings, carefully lifted and set, insure a better stand. 
Older vines are objectionable, as they get more or less injured in trans- 
planting. Cuttings fifteen to eighteen inches long are desirable. In 
dry, sandy soils, long cuttings do best; in moist and heavy, short ones. 
Having selected a location, prepare the soil, determine the most profit- 
able use to be made of the fruit, and accordingly the variety of grapes, 
secure cuttings from healthy, thrifty, growing vines, with the butt ends 
smoothly cut close to a bud, and having kept them in moist earth from 
the time they were pruned off, we begin planting as early as the season 
and circumstances may permit. If the planting must be delayed, or if 
the cuttings have not been preserved in a perfectly moist state, they 
should, for several days previous to planting, be placed in bundles in 
some running watei*, but with only the lower half immersed. Success 
in rooting cuttings depends upon ample moisture and the compact 
pressing of the soil around the cut end; a pint of water to a cutting will 
often determine its growth. After the holes are half filled in as pre- 
viously stated, the operation of planting pi-oceeds rapidly; if rooted 
vines are used the filling-in of the hole is modified in a manner securing 
the proper spread of the roots. A line is then stretched along the row, 
the spaces measured with a pole, say twelve or fourteen feet in length, 
a dibble hole made in the exact spot, the cutting inserted in it perpen- 
dicularly, the earth pressed closely around it and watered, the hole filled 
up even with the ground, covering slightly the topmost bud; a small 
stake is then placed to mark the spot, and our vineyard is started. The 
first season but one shoot is allowed to grow, and that tied to a stake 
and the end nix^ped off to eighteen or twenty inches, and thus a stocky 
growth is at once maintained. Second year the vine is cut to two eyes, 
to secure against accident, the dry top is pared off neatly, and after the 
ground is plowed and hoed the weakest shoot and all suckers are taken 
off and the other is tied up, and when neccessary, pinched-in to main- 
tain a bight of about two feet. Excepting the Isabella and kindred 
varieties, all grapevines do best here when trimmed low, even trailing 
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on the ground; still, to avoid lumps of dirt being taken with the bunches 
and also early rains causing them to rot, it is best to have a stem ten to 
twelve inches high, which is accomplished at the third year's pruning^ 
by cutting the cane as high as desired and rubbing off the lower buds, 
permitting only the uppermost two shoots to grow. These are to be 
staked up, all suckers removed, and the canes shortened as formerly. 
Fourth year the two canes are pruned to two buds each, from which 
four canes are grown, and again these are pinched-in, keeping them to 
about three feet high; the ends of the laterals are also shortened one 
leaf The vine now begins to develop a Bymmetricai shape, with an 
upright, self-supporting stem. The fourth year also, according to the 
^ood quality of the soil and the proper attention given, we may expect 
a very fair crop of grapes. The fifth year the four canes are cut to the 
first bud above the collar on the upper side of the arm or branch; if 
there happens to be a bud underneath it should be removed. Thus we 
obtain mostly two canes from each arm, forming a compact, regular 

At* each Winter pruning the wood should be cut one eighth of an inch 
above the bud, with a sharp knife or good working shears, to avoid 
fracturing or mashing up the end ; and if taken so close to a bud the 
new growth will soon nearly cover the cut, or if not, the small stump is 
easily pared off, and will heal over the next season, thus promoting the 
longevity of the vine, as nothing is more destructive than notches and 
dry stumps, which check the growth and induce decay. 

There seems to be much diversity of opinion about Summer pruning. 
Certainly, an indiscriminate slashing of the growing canes is not to be 
permitted, and the general rules are the same as in the pruning of other 
fruit trees. The work begins as soon as the young canes are tw^elve or 
fourteen inches high, or about the fourth leaf above the blossom, by 
pinching off the terminal leaf. This not only throws the sap to the 
forming blossom racemes, but promotes the solidifying of the new wood, 
rendering it less easily broken by heavy winds. The shortening-in is 
repeated during the season, according to the exuberance of growth, 
always removing only the ends of the shoots, though some of the most 
rampant laterals may be taken off half their length. 

Judicious Summer pruning prevents the formation of unnecessary 
wood, economizing thus all the sap to the conversion into fruit and its 
support; the vine remains in compact shape, and still with an abundance 
of leaves to perform their function, and the fruit is well shaded from a 
too scorching sun. ^ im xi i i ^ i i ^ . 

A most reprehensible practice, showing alike the lack of knowledge 
and of judgment, is that of removing from the vineyard all the prunings 
of the vines and letting them go to waste, thus exhausting the soil rap- 
idly of those essential elements which sustain a healthy vegetable life. 
It is the same skinning, vandalic process followed in other agricultural 
operations in California. If we are not able to enrich our vinelands by 
the constant addition of artificial manures, often costly and inaccessible, 
at least all the. prunings should be chopped up and plowed under the 
soil, eventually to return again to the light in an increasing luxuriance 

of leaf and luscious fruit. 

J. STEENTZBL, Contra Costa. 
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PLANTmG AKD PEUNmG THE VINE. 

To the Chairman of Goinmittee on the Cultivation and Pruning of the Grape: 
I beg leave to report, first, on location. I prefer a granite forma- 
tion, because it is better adapted to the growth of the grape, pro- 
ducing more saccharine matter and is more easily cultivated. Next, I 
would prefer slate, with a high and dry location and perfect drainage, 
so that the roots will not enter into the perpetual water, and as level as 
I could get It with as few outcropping rocks as possible. Next, gently 
sloping hillsides. Eemove the timber, stumps, and roots; plow the land 
deep and well, say from fifteen to eighteen inches deep; harrow, roll, 
and pulverize well; then lay off the rows eight feet apart both ways, 
and plant good rooted vines by all means. Upon this depends all your 
future prospects; for if you plant cuttings to remain in vineyard form 
the results will be unfavorable, and you will always regret it, for several 
reasons. Plant cuttings, and they will strike roots at the bottom that 
will go down to the water if possible, and never throw out any surface 
feeders, which are necessary to get heat, light, and air, that will produce 
good fruit. The effect of cuttings is to make wood in abundance, and 
not fruit; and what fmit they do produce is inferior in bunch and berry 
and destitute of saccharine matter, which is so essential to raake good 
wine. I think that is the reason why we have so much poor acid wine 
in California. 

We do not economize when we set out cuttings. The percentage in 
loss, and the trouble, waste of time and labor, make the cost more than 
to plant good roots at the start. I can tell by the kind and quality of 
the wood where I have set out a cutting. If good roots are planted 
they set two kinds of roots, a few deep feeders to get moisture in a dry 
time, but the most of them are surface feeders, essential to the develop- 
ment of a perfect grape. This subject is entitled to more consideration 
than is generally conceded to it. Upon this proposition depends our 
future success. If I were going to plant cuttings I would select a hard 
bed rock that the roots could not penetrate. I noticed in making an 
excavation eighteen feet deep, to build a wine house, in the rotten gran- 
ite, solid though not hard, that the roots from cuttings planted eight 
years before had penetrated to that depth half an inch in diameter, 
when rooted vines had not gone to the solid rock. I make mention of 
this fact, for it is a lesson in nature that we should notice. 

After the land is ready, get a lot of stakes eight feet long for sight 
and measuring poles. Set these up at convenient distances to run a 
trench by. As the plow passes up the first turn, set the stakes for the 
next row^ Turn three furrows in a trench, making it eighteen inches 
<loep. Every tenth row leave ten feet for a wagon road." In this way 
the horses do the most of the work. Then prepare a long pole of light 
Material, say one hundred feet long; mark it correctly every eight feet, 
to dig holes by. Set up stakes across the end to start from. It is neces- 
Jary to start from one end every time, so as to have the rows straight 
both ways. Lay this pole by the side of the trench. Be sure and see 
that the end of the measure is straight with the end line; If so, there 
^ill be no trouble. Set four or five'men to digging holes. The holes 
should be dug in front of the mark on the pole, banking up dirt at the 
^ark on it, so that the setters will have this guide to set by. When 
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throu^rh this row, return to the first end and start as before. One man 
wiUtSke roots in his arms and hold them in place, wh.le another w,U 
w ha shovel throw dirt around them to hold them When a row is 
Tet take a one-horse plow and fill up the trench. In this way the holes 
need not be dug, cxc^ept enough to get the roots fairly in and the v,nes 
straight All of the old wood should be put in the ground, leaving out 

^"in^'^his way a vineyard can be planted quickly and cheaply, and much 
better thalif the holes were dug by hand. If strong roots are planted 
thev will make sufficient wood the first season to form a good, straight 
«hoot for the vine When the young shoot gets eighteen inches high 
tfH S Irtwelve inches high. Place a stake by it and tie the top of 
She vine to the stre The tlo top eyes will start and make spurs for 
a head Keep all undergrowth below cut off so as to make them strong 
and stocky At the neSt pruning time cut these two limbs off to two 
eyes At^the second pruning, when there will ^e plenty of wood to 
form a head, leave three or four spurs, cntt ng back to three eyes . 

At the third pruning cut back to the three eyes. This season they 
win V!^v Ponl^derable tluit Pains should be taken in forming a good, 
:-S tTanc'edhtd thf ^ood Equally distributed around the stake so as 
to eive it a perfect equilibrium. In leaving three eyes on the spu.si 
does not Lduce so much non-beariug wood, as the first eye is a wood 
bud the next two produce fruit. These second and third buds absorb 
the sap orthe vlne^o as not to force the first In this way there ,s 
Jess wood and more fruit, and foliage to protect the fruit ^rom the sun 
and Tdmit plenty of heat light, and air for the development ol the frui 
If pruned C to one bud fhe'dormant buds will be forced, which w,l 
make wood and very weak. At the fourth pruning select six or e gbt 
of the strongest and best limbs of your head always cuttang back to 
the nearest tS the old wood. In this way the head of the vine does n^ 
increase in hiffht. I think a vine trimmed one foot high is the Dtsi 
hight for many reasons: first, it is more easily cultivated; in plowing 
Sf singletrees pass over the head and are less l.able to break t^,e shoot [_ 
the fruit is not so easily sunburnt; gets the benefit ot the waimth o 
the earth at ni'i^ht. The fruit nearest to the end on the ground is less 
&ie to mildeW any other disease. In fact, I have never seen 
bunch of grapes lying on the ground mildewed, and genera ly they aie 
larger and^more perfect in bunch and berry. The ground should be 
weTl cultivated every year. I use a one-horse «1>«^^' thoth wlvs 3 
up ground, a small harrow made for that purpose. Plow both ways oM 
har?owso as to pulverize; then level the ground, using the horse hoe 
fo keen the weeds down and ground mellow through the Summer Ibe 
s?a&sed ^ supporLg vinfs should be eighteen inches lo"g, «harp a - 
one end driven n six inches by the side of the vine. They can be 
made of oak, redwood, or sugar'pine cheaply. They can be removed 
the third year, as the vine will be able to stand alone. They can M 
used In yolng vineyards. Using stakes on. a young ^-ne ;%f;^f ^f 
advantage in many ways. They keep the vines straight ill ^ey a 
able to hold up the fruit; they are more easily worked and bear more 

^^^- J. E. NICKESON", Placer. 
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THE MANUPACTUEB OF BEANDT. 

Mr. President and members of the Association: 

Your committee, to whom was referred the manufacture of brandy, 
have the honor to submit the following report: 

For the year ending June thirtieth, eighteen hundred and seventy- 
one, there was manufactured in this State three million eight hundred 
thousand gallons of wine; the pomace and lees from which, without 
working any wine, should have yielded three hundred thousand gallons 
ot brandy; but owing to oppressive revenue laws, imperfect distilling 
apparatus, and total waste of material, only one hundred and fifty- 
seven thousand gallons were made. The crop of eighteen hundred and 
seventy-one amounts to about six million gallons of wine, the pomace 
and lees from which should yitjld four hundred thousand gallons of 
brandy, while the amount actually made will not exceed two hundred 
thousand gallons. 

It is impossible for small vintagers to work their pomace to advantao-e 
in stills heated by the direct action of fire; they cannot make a good 
brandy. But with steam and a proper rectifying column a good brandy 
or perfectly clean spirit, can be made. The smaller the still the greater 
the waste, the greater the cost of manufacture, and, as a rule, the poorer 
the quality. '■ 

We would therefore suggest the formation of factories similarly con- 
ducted to the cheese factories in the East, where all the vinegrowers 
would be stockholders to the amount of their stock of grapes. Their 
wine and brandy would be manufactured by the most economical and 
effective machinery, and their product would go on the market of im- 
proved quality, and at reduced cost, enhancing the profit. 

The most of the French brandy is grain, beet, or potato, spirit 
flavored. California may not furnish a brandy with the peculiar flavor 
of French; but it can furnish a perfectly pure grape spirit, with the 
particular flavor and bouquet of any of the high flavored grapes grown 

In the manufacture of brandy from grapes, without making wine, it 
is necessary to add to each ton of grapes from one hundred to one 
hundred and fifty gallons of warm water, the temperature of which 
should vary with the size of the fermenting tubs, the temperature of 
the weather, and the grapes when crushed. The temperature of the tub, 
when tiill, should be from sixty-eight to seventy-five degrees Fahrenheit! 
The water should be first put in the tub and the crushed grapes added.' 
After a few days, if the wine in the bottom^ of the tub is not attenuating 
as rapidly as it is at the top (and it seldom is), it should be drawn off and 
pumped on top, as the fermentation goes on more rapidly on top than on 
the bottom, and unless this is done thei-e will be unfermented sugar in 
'the bottom of the tub, while there is none on top. 

Care should be taken to keej) the skins, by means of a cover, under 
the wine. If allowed to float on top, the acetic and putrescent fermen- 
tation will soon set in, to the loss of quantity, and ruin of quality of 
brandy. 

The still of the Johnston Brandy and Wine Manufacturing Company, 
Sacramento, is probably the most convenient and economical now in use! 
■la charging the still with pomace, it is convej'^ed by means of a car on 
a track, and emptied into the still through a manhole with movable 
liopper; when charged, the hopper is moved, main plate screwed down, 
and Bteam admitted through a coil of perforated pipe. The vapors from 
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the still then pass into a nine-chamber colunm seventeen feet bigh, m 
eight chambers of which there is a coil of pipe contammg water. I he 
wtter enters the upper chamber and passes through each successively 
to the bottom, constantly increasing in temperature, while the vapors, 
as they ascend through the chambers, are gradually decreased in tem- 
perature. So that by regulating the flow of water through the pipes 
the temperature of the column can be maintained at a point ttirough 
which spirit of the desired proof only can pass, this being ascertained 
by a thermometer on top of the column, thereby running off the entire 
charge at from twenty to eighty-seven per cent above proot, at the 
option of the operator. The only portion requiring redistillation bemg 
a small percentage containing light ethereal oil, which, being hghter 
than alcohol, comes over on the first part of the distillation, m combina- 
tion with some spirit, and to separate which they (the ether and spirit) 
are mixed with four or five times their bulk of water and redistilled 
The bottom of the still is funnel shaped, with a discharge hole, eight 
inches in diameter, covered by a plate held to its place by a lever and 
screw, which opened, discharges its contents m one mmute. 

As the brandy trade is not yet extensive enough to induce our dis- 
tillers to use grain, beet, or potato spirit to increase the quantity, as is 
done in France, we can divest the brandy of most of its fusel oil and 
acetic ether, both of which are the most poisonous ingredients ot dis- 
tilled spirits, thereby producing a brandy much less injurious to the 
human system, which will develop bouquet in abundance in the course 
of a year. The quantity of brandy produced to the two thousand pounds 
of grapes at the Johnston Brandy and Wine Manufacturing Company 
was a little over forty-three gallons proof From lots, one of seventeen 
tons and one of ten tons, worked separately, one yielded forty-nine and 
two tenths, and the other forty-nine and four tenths gallons, at proot, 
per ton; the average on the whole working being caused by a large 
amount of inferior grapes worked early in the season. This Company 
also worked thirty tons of grape skins, after fermentation, part ot which 
had been pressed in a hydraulic and part in screw presses, from which 
they obtained eight hundred and sixty-nine gallons of proof brandy, or 
nearly twenty-nine gallons per ton. The yield would have been larger 
had the skins not been exposed for several days after pressing, before 
they were received into the distillery. ^^^^^^ joHNSTON, 

KOBBET CHALMEES, 

Of Sacramento. 



MANUFACTUEB OF BEANDT. 

Odlifornia Vinegrowers' and Wine and Brandy Manufacturers' Association, 

Gentlemen: I received a communication from your Secretary, dated 
the sixth instant, inviting me to attend a meeting of your Association, 
to be held in Sacramento on the twenty-first of February, and requesting 
me to accept the position of Chairman of the Committee on the Manu- 
facture of Brandy from the Grape. , , i , -vi. 

My engagements are of such a character that it would be impossible 
for me to accept the position of Chairman of the Committee named, 
and it will be equally impossible for me to be present with you at Sacra- 
mento on the twenty-first instant. 
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I need hardly assure you that I am with you most heartily in all that 
may be done to encourage the growth of the grape, to ascertain and 
encourage the selection of the best varieties of the same, and to facilitate 
the dittusion of all kinds of knowledge that may improve the quality of 
the wme and brandy produced. With this purpose I have hastily thrown 
together the following suggestions, knowing that you will credit me 
with g'ood purpose, if you shall find nothing new in all that I may com- 
municate. "^ 

One of the greatest interests in Finance, which is fostered by that 
Government in every possible manner, comes from the culture of the 
grape, and the manufacture of wine and brandy from it. The sale from 
this industry amounts to one hundred and eighty million dollars per 
year;- a sum larger than the yield of the cotton crop of the entire 
United States at the exorbitant prices of the present time. Foreigners 
familiar with the subject, who have introduced the vine from Europe, 
invariably assure me that the vine and grape improve by transplant- 
ing into California; that the soil and climate of this State cannot 
be surpassed for that purpose; and that the fruit being superior, we only 
require time to know how to use it, when we must produce the finest 
wines and brandy in the world. The great difiiculty that we encounter 
will be to get rid of old mistakes and old prejudices, and to convince 
others, after we have convinced ourselves, that the Mission grape, with 
the exception of some few favored locations, is inferior to many other 
of the European varieties; and that in planting, hereafter, it is of the 
utmost importance that the proper selections of the vine shall be made. 
It is unnecessary to refer to the varieties grown for wine purposes east 
of the Sierras, it being determined that they are inferior to the foreign 
grape. A great difiiculty with the foreigner familiar with the subject 
comes from the great change in the character of the vine and grape in 
transplanting here, rendering all of his former experience of no avail. 
Again, he is required to await say four years to produce the grape; then 
he must wait from two to ten years to mature the wine; thus requiring 
from seven to twelve years to ascertain the result. 

I have attempted to arrive at a result in less time, and test the pecu- 
liarities of the grape by converting the wine made of it into brandy. I 
find, by a careful distillation, that the especial bouquet and flavor of the 
grape may be fully developed in the brandy— the aroma appearing soon 
after distillation, and the flavor rapidly after two years. Ey these means 
I have found a marked difi'erence between the brandy of thfe Mission 
grape and that made of the La Folic (Cognac grape), the Eeisling (Ehine 
grape), the Eosa de Peru, the Pinaud or Eurgundy grapes, and the 
Catawba; and of these the brandy is inferior to all except the Catawba, 
which, although in aroma is rather agreeable, the flavor is harsh, and 
improves very little with age. In Cognac, I was advised not to depend 
upon a complicated form of distillery. Henesy assured me that he pre- 
ferred the primitive vessel and worm to any other form of distillery; 
that rectification was entirely unnecessary, and that charcoal was never 
used. He constantly impressed me with the importance of making white 
not red wine^ and that the character of the brandy would depend almost 
entirely upon the quality of the wine distilled. 

I visited many brandy distilleries at the vineyards near Cognac, and 
found them, with few exceptions, of the most simple form — ^the fire 
being applied directly under the copper boiler that held the wine. Upper 
and Lower Charante is the most sterile of all the grape country in 
Prance; and the only grape growing there is the La Folle Blanche 
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which makes a wine so detestably bad that it can be utilized only by 
being converted into brandy. This wine contains but six degrees of 
alcohol J producing low wines not exceeding thirty degrees at the first 
run. These low wines requii'o a second distillation, botli of which being 
made carefully, produces a brandy which requires no further rectifica- 
tion. 

There seems to be a very prevailing opinion that brandy should be free 
of all the volatile oils, and especially of the fusel oil; and some persons 
engaged in the manufacture of brandy, or in the construction of stills, 
advise you that they can manufacture brandy of eighty-five to ninety 
degrees entirely free of fusel o^^ I need hardly tell your Association 
that brandy without fusei oil is not brandy at ail, and that when dis- 
tilled at eighty-five to ninety degrees approaches so nearly to alcohol 
that, like it, it has neither odor nor flavor, and becomes neuiral in both. 
The proper strength to be given to brandy when running from the dis- 
tillery is, after the selection of the grape, th'e most important subject 
for investigation. It should vary with the material used, and can only 
be determined after close observation, by an experienced person of deli- 
cate sense of smell and taste. This point being once determined, dis- 
tillation above it will diminish the bouquet and flavor, and distillation 
below that point will introduce an excess of the volatile oils, and the 
delicate chax'acter of the brandy will be lost, or rather disappear through 
the injurious effects produced by the excess of fusel and other oils. The 
requirements of the revenue laws, that a distiller shall run his distillery 
to a certain capacity, is a direct violation of the distiller's interest. My 
experience has been that the qualities of the brandy will very much 
depend upon the slowness of its manufacture. Formerly I made a gallon 
of brandy in two minutes; now I make a gallon in eight minutes— just 
fast enough to come within the capacity required by the Government. 

Another. subject of great importance, and considered in France as the 
one of the greatest difficulty, is the selection of the oak to be used for 
the brandypackage. They assert that American oak will injure any 
brandy put into it. They employ the oak brought from Austria, to the 
exclusion oi* every other, and expect that the oak shall be not only 
not injurious to the brandy, but that it shall impart to it a peculiar taste 
that they consider highly advantageous. In the absence of all foreign 
oak I have been compelled to use the American, or Canadian oak, first 
steaming it thoroughly. I find that after steaming it for one hundred 
hours, wrth steam at twenty pounds pressure, the water from the con- 
densed steam escapes of an inky color, disagreeably and excessively 
acid. The packages that I have adopted are oval in form, of about 
eight hundred gallons, supported upon four by eight timber, resting upon 
brick columns of fourteen inches, with solid foundations; the advantages 
being that the chime is all exposed, and that any leak can be readil}'' 
detected and repaired, which cannot be done in a cylindrical or conical 
tank. My brandy house is constructed of brick, with brick partitions to 
divide the risk by fire, and is of the same level with the ground. The 
roof is made of metal, with openings covered with glass to admit the 
sunlight and increase the temperature. In Europe a wine must be 
excessively bad not to find a ready market, and those only are distilled 
into brandy that cannot be sold. In California our vintners, many of 
them, are men of small means, with heavy mortgages to carry at high 
rates of interest, and cannot wait for the ripening of their wines, or for 
a market after they mature. 

Another heavy it^m is in the cost of the package, which, at twelve to 
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fifteen cents per gallon, renders the necessity of converting wine into 
brandy the more urgent. Again, we have not the intermediate, the wine 
merchant, with large capital at a reasonable rate of interest, ready to 
purchase the wines of the producer, and to hold them until matured, and 
to place them properly upon the market. 

Ot late years Americans have become familiar with the habits and 
customs of European people, and have learned that the most temperate 
people of the world are those living amidst the vine and grape, and who 
are accustomed to the use ot* wine. May we not appeal to those engaged 
in the temperance cause, and ask them to assist in the repeal of all laws 
that discourage the growth of the grape? 

While the foreign grape matures in October, the Mission grape does 
not ripen before November or December, when the days are short, the 
sun far to the south, and the nights cold. To create and quicken the 
fermentation the roof over the wine tanks and the south side of the wine 
house should be made of glass; thus the additional warmth will so 
increase the fermentation of the wine by day as to carry it through the 
night without interruption. p 

The manner of pruning has much to do with the ripening of the grape. 
Upon the sidehills, with proper exposure and warm soil, where alone the 
vine should be planted, the grapes should grow near the ground; but in 
rich, cold, valley land, affected yearly by the late Spring frost, the vine 
may be raised to five feet with great advantage. By this change in 
pruning my vintage was increased from one hundred thousand pounds of 
grapes to four hundred thousand pounds; and upon portions of my 
vineyard, that had never yielded at all, I gathered over fourteen tons of 
grapes. In France the average yield does not exceed two hundred and 
fifty gallons of wine to the acre; in California it exceeds three times that 
amount, and as high as one thousand five hundred gallons of wine have 
been made from a single acre. Here, two years out of the five, the 
farmer fails to have a crop. The vine yields most of a dry season. 
Why, then, should not every farmer plant ten per cent of his farm in 
grapes, selecting the gravelly and mo«t unproductive wheat land, and 
thus be prepared for every emergency? In France the vineyards are 
small, and do not average four acres. In the Cognac country every 
vintner is a distiller, and with his primitive still he does not make more 
than one or two pipes of brandy. 

Henesy sells his brandy after two years, during which time he employs 
no extraordinary means for ageing it, merely drawing it from time to 
time from <me package to another, and using felt covered with paper for 
the purpose of filtering it. Although very important, this could not be 
done under our revenue laws, the removal of the brandy from its original 
package being prohibited. The laws of Congress were made to govern 
the distillation of spirits from grain, and cannot be made to apply to the 
distillation of brandy. This is admitted by the Commissioner and others 
at Washington; but the whisky ring has proved so formidable that every 
effoft to pass laws especially applicable to the distillation of brandy from 
the grape has been defeated. Sargent has always done everything pos- 
sible, but without success. He has now additional strength in Houghton, 
^nd another effort should be made with greater promise of success, the 
importance of sustaining this great interest being much more appreciated 
since the presence of many members of Congress on the Pacific Coast. 

There is no greater interest remaining undeveloped in the United 
States than that pertaining to the grape. In California we appreciate 
its importance. We acknowledge that it staggers uuder the difficulties 
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and uncertainties that surround it; and we ask that it shall not be 
overburdened with taxation; and that if we may receive no assistance, 
that intelligible laws may govern us, applicable to our necessities, and 
not filled with the most annoying provisions. We cannot be successful 
in this great national and State interest until all restrictions are removed 
from the grape audits products; and I would recommend that, if the 
Government will not assist us, that the Legislature of the State pay the 
tax for us. 

Americans, as Frenchmen, should learn to distinguish between brandy 
and ''marc brandy;" the former made of the juice of the grape, and 
the latter from the marc or pomace, or refuse of the grape, after the 
juice has been pressed from it. -^In France, "marc brand}^'^ is designated 
and sold as such, at vastly inferior figures from that of Cognac brandy. 

Some idea may be formed of the extent of a brandy establishment in 
Cognac, when you know that that of Henesy covers five acres of ground; 
that he has depots and agents over Upper. and Lower Charante, an 
extent of ^fty miles square, and that he is prepared to dispatch twelve 
hundred pipes, and fourteen hundred eases of brandy in a day. And 
some idea may be formed of the adulteration in the United States when 
you are informed that the shipment to New York from the above estab- 
lishment has fallen from thirty thousand gallons per year to three 
thousand. The adulteration has gone to that extent that gentlemen 
prefer to drink whisky, knowing it is impossible to procure pure brandy; 
and that so certain are all physicians of this adulteration, that brandy is 
no longer prescribed. I have sent samples of brandy made of the 
Mission, La FoUe, Eeisling, Charboneau, Trousseau, Eosa de Peru, and 
Catawba wines, and would request your opinion regarding the order of 
merit due to each. 

HENEY M. JSTAGLEE, 

San Jose. 



WINE IdAKING AND FINING. 

Having the honor of being appointed as one to make a report on 
wine making and fining, I will enter into this large and inexhaustible 
field, but only with fear, knowing full well that it is impossible to give 
in such a short space anything like a clear and comprehensible idea, 
particularly to beginners. Nevertheless, I will give my experience, the 
way I see it, and hope it may be of some advantage to our fellow wine 
growers. 

Eipe, fine-flavored kinds of grapes will make fine-tasting wines, if 
properly managed, while such cannot be said of oj:her kinds, or such 
that have not grown on proper ground. Low ground, particularly in 
California, with few exceptions, is not suitable for wine purposes; the 
country being of granite formation, which forms salts, collecting by rains 
in the valleys, together with an excess of vegetable mattei', which 
makes it not only detrimental in wine making, but imparts a bad taste 
also. Mission or California grapes are rich in sugar when fully ripe, 
produce a great deal of alcohol, but have little flavor or bouquet. But 
this not being my object, I will return to my task. I will only make 
two classes — light and heavy wines — and leave out all different shades 
and colors. Light wines can be made in any part of the State where 
grapes will ripen perfectly. There are kinds of grapes which will never 
obtain that high percentage of sugar lo be detrimental for making light 
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wines, even if apparently over ripe. In others the same end may be 
reached, when they are harvested as soon as they are ripe enough, and 
not left on the vines for evaporation and concentration. Early ripening 
is of great advantage. Wines will ferment more thoroughly and without 
artificial heat. Light wines require more care than heavy ones, partic- 
ularly in a warm climate like ours.' The casks are to be kept full all 
the time, and the sooner the wine is cleared from its lees the better, 
before warm weather sets in. Sulphur should never be used when 
wines are not fviWy fermented, for it retards the fermentation. Quick 
pressing of black grapes, particularly in warm weather, is of great 
importance, if the object is white wine. The color of the grape will be 
extracted by slow process, and will make it neither red nor white wine, 
which is objected to in the market. A good way is to press or crush 
grapes only a day after gathering, because they will cool down over 
night, and work may go on in this way until finished. The later run- 
ning juices from the press, or when it shows coloring, should be kept 
separate, and may be used for red wine, which has to ferment on the 
berries to extract the deep red color. The most proper proportion for 
dry wines, independent of flavor, is from four and not much over five 
parts of free acid in a thousand, alcohol from twelve to fourteen per 
cent; and such wines are used in large quantities, they being a healthy 
beverage. But this requires the neeessar}^ instruments and practice to 
ascertain the exact state of ripeness of the grapes for that purjjose; and 
it is the only way, as I think, to be positive and successful. If such pro- 
portions exist in the juice, together with a fine character of graj^es, clean 
casks, and a proper temperature to ferment, there is nothing in the way 
of making a light, dry, and healthy wine. Dry and thoi'oughly fer« 
mented should all such wines be before they are oifered to the market, 
otherwise they will have to be sold at a discount or to be rejected alto- 
gether. Sweet, heavy, or liquor wines are much easier managed, and 
generally take care of themselves after being made, being only the con- 
centrated juice, sweeter and stronger. Here fine kinds of grapes make 
fine tasting wines, like the other. It is the sweetness, or the body, 
which prevents it from spoiling — like preserving fruits in sugar or alco- 
hol. Different kinds and shapes, or artificial flavoring, is only a matter 
of taste. A thorough fermentation for dry or light wines, or nearly so, 
is the best fining, and any other is not often necessary. For fining red 
wines, gelatine is preferable, because it consumes more tannic acid. 
White of eggs does well; the yellow does no harm, but is useless. The 
quantity to be used depends upon the state of the wine. Light and 
repeated fining give a better result generally. White wines may be 
fined with eggs or isinglass, the latter to be dissolved in a little cold or 
hot water; the first is preferable. Well mixing and drawing off, in say 
from six to ten days, is very impoi^tant. But I would not recommend 
fining wines to any intending to sell them to large establishments. 
Wines may be two or three years old and not be fully fermented, having 
had no chance or otherwise being detained. Fining takes out the fer- 
ment and only retards the ripening thereof. In conclusion, I think it 
will perhaps be better for our wine growers to try for themselves, and 
they will find a great many interesting problems to solve, which they 
perhaps think so lightly of at present. 

J. KNAUTH, 

Sacramento. 
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WINE AND BEANDY STATISTICS. 



Jfr. President and members of the Association: 

Your Committee on Statistics beg leave to submit the following report: 
The making of a statistical report upon the grape growing interest of 
the State, and the products of the vine, is attended with much difficulty, 
and the figures given in most instances may be considered as only 
approximates, arrived at, however, from the best and most authentic 
data at hand. The cultivation of the grapevine and the manufacture of 
wine and brandy in this State is an industry that we may truly say is 
in its infancy, less than a one hundredth part of the cultivated land of 
California being in vines. 

We ^i\d that in eighteen hundred and seventj^-one there were about 
thirty million vines of all ages in the State distributed throughout forty- 
four counties. This is an increase often million since eighteen hundred 
and sixty seven, or about two million Awq hundred thousand per annum 
for the last four years. 

The entire area in grapes is about forty thousand acres, while it is 
estimated that there are at least tw^enty million acres well adapted to 
the purpose — four times as much as the entire area in use for grape cul- 
tui'e in France. A large portion of this land is almost worthless for any 
other purpose, and can be had for one dollar and tw^enty- five cents to 
two dollars and fifty cents per acre. In eighteen hundred and sixty- 
eight there was produced one million eight hundred and eighty-four 
thousand gallons of wine and tw^o hundred and fifty-three thousand six 
hundred and forty- three gallons of brandy ; in eighteen hundred and 
sixty -nine, two million six hundred and thirty-six thousand gallons 
of wine, one hundred and sixty-nine thousand eight hundred and eleven 
gallons of brandy ; in eighteen hundred and seventy, three million eight 
hundred thousand gallons of wine, one hundred and fit'tj^'-seven thousand 
and fifty gallons of brandy \ in eighteen hundred and seventy- one (esti- 
mated), six million gallons of wine, two hundred thousand gallons of 
brandy. The value of the crop of eighteen hundred and seventy one to 
the producers may be stated as follows : 



6,000,000 gallons wine at 30 cents 
200,000 gallons brandy at SI 50... 

•Total , 



$1,800,000 
300,000 

$2,100,000 



To this may be added at least six hundred thousand dollars received 
for table grapes, consumed in California, and shipped to Nevada and the 
Eastei*n States and Territories. The average price obtained for these 
products (wine and brandy), when sent out of the State, is nearly thrice 
that sum. In some sections, where there are quite a large number of 
vineyards, transportation is so difficult and expensive that at least one 
half of the grapes are wasted, aud the remainder are mostly used for 
home consumption, and are, therefore, almost unproductive of i)rofit to 
the producer. 

Then at least one half of the vines in the State are too young to be 
productive, or too far from a commercial market for the product to be 
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gold With profit. We then have the following showing of the product 
of twenty thousand acres of land, y\z: 



From wnne 

From brandy 

From sale ot grapes 

Total 



$1,800,000 
300,000 
600,000 

$2,700,000 



Or one hundred and thirty dollars per acre. From this may be deducted 
cost of cultivation, expense of making wine and brandy, and marketing 
crop, say thirty -five dollars per acre, and we have a net profit of one 
hundred dollars per acre. 

From report of Chief of Bureau of Statistics we take the following 
statistics of imports for twelve months ending June thirtieth, eighteen 
hundred and seventy : 



Spirits and cordials in casks, proof gals 

Spirits and coi'dials in bottles, doz 

Wine in casks, gals 

Wine in bottles, doz 

Total 



1,652,196 

45,856 

9,048,013 

520,623 



$1,583,008 

203,148 

3,214,598 

2,586,316 

$7,587,070 



From these few facts that we have been able to collect the thinking 
mind cannot fail of the conclusion that the great future of this State 
rests in her wine producing soils. From the increased amount and 
improved demand for our wine for the last ^\q years, we hazard the 
assertion that in ten j-ears the wine interest of California will over- 
shadow either of the other principal staples of this State. 

GEOEGE JOHIS^STOH, 

G. W. APPLEGATE, 

I. JS". HOAG, 

L, E. CHAMBEELAm, 

S. L. WILSON, 

J. CLAYTON. 



EBPOEd: ON WINE MAKING AND PEESEEYING. 

In my first report I mentioned that casks containing light dry wines 
should be full always, and I will only add some further explanation so 
that beginners may understand it more fully. 

Casks, which under all circumstances must be clean and sweet, when 
first filled with wine juice or must cannot be kept full without loss, 
which should not bo, especially if fermentation sets in at -once as is the 
case in warm weather. 

The running over, if it were only oxydated ferment without loss of 
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wine, would be well enough. But this running over of lees and wine 
is very apt to sour and fill the cellar or room with acetic or vinegar 
gas, transplanting itself, which answers very well for a vinegar factory. 
The casks want filling only so much as to prevent this. The carbonic 
gas generated by fermentation will keep the casks full for the time 
being, the superfluous will escape through the bung hole. 

In strong fermentation a light covering answers very well ; but when 
it goes down or evolves less gas, it would appear necessary to either 
make the vent hole so small as to correspond with the quantity of gas 
generated or to use fermenting pipes. 

The first method is not practicable ; for if not fully proportioned, 
vacancies will be created, and atmospheric air — ^the great generator and 
destroyer — will have a chance to penetrate and convert such light per- 
centage of alcohol in solution to vinegar very readily. This is a well 
known fact, that the thinner alcohol is spread and exposed to warm air 
the sooner it will turn into vinegar ; and upon this principle vinegar 
factories are carried on. If anyone will examine the vacancy near the 
bung hole he will find it coated over with a slimy, oxy dated matter, and 
being thin and half dry is the very thing to start the spoliation of wine. 

Por these reasons I prefer the use of the fermenting pipes. These 
consist of tin pipes (lead should never be used) or small India rubber 
hose, one end to go into a well fitting bung having a corresponding hole 
bored through it and fastened perfectly air tight, the other end bent 
over to go into a dish or can of water, penetrating not more than one 
inch. In this way the water will offer yery little obstruction, let the 
excess of gas escape, close up again, and leave the casks full all the 
time. 

If fermenting pipes cannot be had, -then a very good substitute is to 
fill the hole bored through the bung with cotton. This will give vent 
to the gas and in a measure prevent the ingress of air, only care must 
be taken that the wine does not reach it. Stirring up occasionally is 
very promotive of fermentation, because it brings the ferment in closer 
contact again with the sugar and foi'ces out the gas to make room for 
more. 

After fermentation is over entirely, or when it appears that the gas 
does not keep the casks full, then is the time to fill up with wine and 
close the well fitting bung hole moderately tight. Fill up again when- 
ever necessary and keep it full. 

If the juice is of proper proportions, right temperature, and not 
charged with difi^erent kinds of salts, which are kept afloat by resinous 
matter that almost always accompanies them, or an excess of (ferment) 
vegetable matter not belonging or not necessary in the juice, it cannot 
fail to make sound dry wine. 

It is impossible to prescribe a certain way of making wine. What 
holds good if the juice is constituted one way will not answer if it is 
otherwise. There are no secrets about the business, as so many are fond 
to believe, but all depends upon the quality of the juice itself. A funda- 
mental knowledge and practice, to ascertain what treatment is wanting, 
is all that is necessary, and all little important doings and fineries do not 
amount to much. 

Eags on bungs should never be used. They act like suctions; are 
most always wet, and sour in a short time. This will appear evident 
from the vinegar flies which collect around them. Pine bungs, steeped 
in oil, I prefer any time to oak, because they are driven better and will 
not crack so easy in dry weather. I have been rather long in describing 
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these points, but may be excused for the reason that my lines are directed 
to beginners only, through whose ignorance and carelessness a great 
deal of wine is spoiled every year, and offered for sale only to be rejected, 
for acetic acid is no product of the grape, but of decayed or oxydated 
alcohol. Wines started once that way cannot be cured entirely, and 
had better be stilled as soon as possible. 

The practice of many drawing wine from the same cask every day 
for a length of time, or boring holes in it lower and lower, should be 
discontinued, for it not only spoils the wine but the cask also. When a 
cask is partly empty for some time, in a dry atmosphere, the staves will 
shrink and admit air, may the bung be ever so tight. These sieve-like 
openings allow not only the escape of the alcohol, but that of the ether, 
which gives the aroma also, the latter being even more flighty than 
alcohol. Such wine, when not positively soured, will appear flat and 
may be considered nearly worthless. 

I have been speaking all this time of fine, light, dry wines, as they 
should be, and as they are mostly wanted, not of those strong, heady, 
half fermented ones, which in fact are not wines at all fit for use, and 
have spoiled our market East to a great extent. These will stand bad 
practice longer in draught, at home, which circumstance can easily be 
explained, as follows: Alcohol escaping, by opening so often, gives a 
fresh impetus or chance for a light aftei'-fermentation, which fills the 
cask again with gas, and hence the opinion of many, that this or that 
man's wine will keep to the last drop. But such wines cannot be sent 
with safety any distance, as they are liable to spoil, burst the cask, and 
even a man's stomach, if it is not well bound. 

Ordinary foreign wines imported, very often suffer on that account. 
Frequently they are sent before they are ripe, and as good luck will 
have it, sometimes arrive safely enough, with the exception of being 
turbid and forcing out the corks, if sent in glass. But there is this 
difference: what they lack in quality they make up in price. And I may 
here add, in conclusion, because this holds good throughout, that wines 
are admired for .their taste and the invigorating effect they produce; 
taste makes their price, and not the amount of alcohol they contain. 

From this it may be seen that not only the producing and making of 
fine wines is all that is wanting. The well keeping and handling, also, 
when for use, is very important, and needs correcting as much as any- 
thing else. , 

In giving these statements, I have m view, as may well be supposed, 
my own experience and practice in the winery of the Orleans Hills 
Vinicultural Association, and it is my firm belief that I justly can do so. 
I have had not even one cask of wine spoiled yet, even in the warmest 
weather. Besides, large shipments have been made East, and never 
yet a complaint of anything being spoiled has been made. 

JACOB KNAUTH. 



CULTIVATION OF THE VINE. 

My experience in grape growing has been confined to San Joaquin 
County where we have every variety of soil, from sand to stiff black 
clay but a remarkably even climate; the thermometer during the Sum- 
mer and Fall months ranging from seventy to ninety degrees. The 
subjects of planting and pruning were so fully discussed at your last 
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meeting that I will be brief. In preparing the land for a vineyard I 
plow deep (Summer fallow land is preferable), thoroughly pulverize and 
roll smooth; then lay the land off with a line and pole, and set stakes 
for each vine, after which the vines or cuttings are planted with a spade. 
Prefer planting two cuttings at each stake. The cost of plowing, pul- 
verizing and planting will not exceed twelve dollars per acre. The 
cost of cuttings will depend on the varieties and number planted to the 
acre, say from six to twelve dollars per acre. The distance for planting 
will be governed by the variety and for what purpose the grape is to be 
used. For market I plant the Mission and other string growing grapes 
eight by eight. For wine we are i)lanting six by six, and small growing 
varieties less. The first and second year cut the vine back to two or 
three buds; the third, tie them up to the stake, and at the Fall pruning 
leave the body of the vine fourteen or sixteen inches high. The strong 
vines would need tying up the second Fall. I never Summer prune the 
vines. Get a small crop the third and fourth year; commence paying 
the fifth. The last season our Mission vines eight and ten years old 
produced from eight to ten tons per acre, which is not an unusual crop. 

The selection of varieties most profitable for planting in different 
localities is one of the most difficult points to determine. I have selected 
the following, which are grown around hei^e and sufficiently tested for 
wine or market to warrant planting. For early market the Madeline 
Chasselas de Fontainbieau and Lady Sweetwater ripen the first of August 
and shi]) well; Black Malvoisie, Black Olive, Black Hamburg, last of 
August, bear well and fine flavor; Black Prince ripens from September 
first to tenth, strong grower, large bearer, ships well, one of the most 
profitable at present; liien de Nice, good grower, bears well, ^ne color, 
last September; White Muscat of Alexandria, fine flavor, sets poorly 
some seasons, September; Bhick Morocco, fine large grape, shy bearer, 
brings a high price, October; Black Ferrara, grows and bears well, 
ripens late and keeps longer than any grapes we have in cultivation. 
Mission, when grown for table use, is large sized, fine color and flavor, 
and pays well. For wine we are planting White Frontignan; will pro- 
duce from three to four tons to the acre; considered one of the best 
of the musk grapes; ripe middle of September. Eeisling, White Tokay, 
Berger, Chasselas de Fontainbieau, all bear well and ripen early. Zin- 
findai bears large crops, makes an excellent white or red wine. Black 
Malvoisie, fine red or white wine. Black Burgundy, good bearer; makes 
red wine of good body. Black Malaga, good bearer; fine musk flavor. 
Mission I find best for port, sherry, and madeira. The last two will not 
develop their flavor until after the fifth year. 

For Baisins* — White Malaga, good bearer; oval berry of good size; 
hard, pulpy grape, which dries well; ripens middle of September. White 
Muscat of Alexandria makes a fine flavored raisin; ripens i-atber late 
some seasons for drying outside. 

We have a great many other varieties growing around here, all of 
which mature before the frost of November, many of which will, no 
doubt, prove profitable. 

GEOEGE WEST, 

Stockton. 
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CHOICE OF YINES FOR AVINE MAKING. 

These remarks will be confined to the consideration of the best varie- 
ties of wine grapes. The market demand for table grapes and raisin 
<rrapes will readily determine any questions that may arise respecting 
fndividual merits. It is already known with sufficient accuracy, what 
grapes keep best, look best, and dry best. We know that the Muscat of 
Alexandria and Flame Tokay arc conspicuous in the category of grapes 
notable for splendid appearance and safe carriage; that the Muscat is in 
prominent place for raisin making, and with the White Malaga, exten- 
sively used for the raisin of commerce. That the Fiber Zagos possesses 
qualities for raisin grapes in having a delicate skin, but few seed, and a 
natural tendency to dry early, that has commended it for raisin making, 
but that the superior size of its competitors has given them the prefer- 
ence. The Muscats, Tokays, Chasselas, Ilaraburgs, and other Me varie- 
ties of table grapes now in successful culture among us, leave nothing to 
be desired in this department of vine culture. 

But the question as to the best varieties of grapes for wine making 
presents more difficulties. In choosing vines to grow wine grapes, 
regard should be had to their adaptability to soil and climate, as well 
as to the description of wine which it is intended to produce. In Eu- 
rope this choice is less difficult than in California, where we cannot 
profit by lessons of long experience. In Europe, however, circum- 
stances require them to^calculate whether the quality of the product 
is more profitable than quantity. Here we cannot atford to sacrifice 
quantity to quality. If there are favored sites in California like certain 
spots on the Ehine, in Burgundy and elsewhere, where two hundred 
Allons of a choice wine brings more money than one thousand gallons 
of a wine in loss repute, they remuin to be discovered. Our object 
should be to ascertain what varieties of grapes will yield the largest 
amount of wine, having berries which contain in suitable proportions 
the elements best adapted to the manufacture of fine wines. This is the 
more important, because of the rule that quantity and quality rarely go 
to^^-ether Du Brueil lays it down as an axiom, that quality exclusively 
should not be thought of except in those favored localities where the 
high price of the product will compensate for the smallness of the yield; 
everywhere else, quantity must have the preference. 

In this early stage of California vine culture we do not require an 
extensive list of varieties. Our long, dry Summers give a uniformity to 
our climate unknown in Europe. And there is probably less diff^erence 
in the quality of such soil as should properly be selected for vineyards 
or its adaptation for grape growing, as in consequence oi their volcanic 
origin the elements of true nutrition are more constantly present. In 
France, twelve hundred or more varieties of vines are cultivated. It 
certainly would simplify our operations if we could designate those to 
be planted by units instead of thousands. Yet it is not probable we 
shall ever find a grape to unite with productiveness all the requisites of 
a desirable wine grape, if we aim to manufacture a wine above the ordi- 
nary kind We require varieties to mix with each other. Ihe wine of 
our Mission is improved by mixing with almost any variety having less 
sugar and more tartaric acid; nor are our best varieties so perfect that 
thfy may not be made better with its must commingled with the must 
of other varieties having constituent qualities adapted to such a umon. 
The quality of the wine is not only improved, but the success ot manu- 
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faeture is reBdered more secui'e. Thus certain musts are liable to 
remain sweet for want of ferment. These arc corrected hj adding must 
of different characteristics. This principle may be applied in various 
ways, as when sugar, tannin, acid, or water may be in too large or too 
small proportions, and it is particularly demanded to impart flavor when 
required. 

It is convenient to have varieties with diverse epochs of maturity, in 
order to prolong the vintage, and have the harvesting done gradually, 
so as to avoid being pressed with an unwieldy force of laborers at one 
time. This can be effected by planting such varieties as will ripen at 
different periods. In Languedoc, whose climate more nearly resembles 
that of California than the more notable wine districts of France, this 
plan is systematically pursued, by planting one third which ripen in 
September, one third ripening a fortnight later, and another third which 
ripens still later. And here it may be remarked, en passant, that Call- 
fornia might have derived lessons of more practical value in viniculture 
from Languedoc than she has from Germany and Northern France, 
from whence we have chiefly derived our example and reproof, and it is 
not improbable that her favorite grapes may be those best adapted to 
our circumstances. Their vines like ours are planted comparatively far 
apart, and are trained as we train, with low stocks and short spurs. 
Their yield is reported as enormous, in fact wellnighinci-edible — fifteen 
hundred, two thousand, and even twenty-five hundred gallons to the 
acre. Flagg, in his work on European vineyards, mentions one proprie- 
tor (M. Mares) as making, from two hundred and fifty "acres, three hun- 
dred and seventy-five thousand gallons of wine. This would be at the 
rate of fifteen hundred gallons to^he acre. 

The names of the varieties best known among us we propose to give, 
with a reference necessarily brief to their characteristics, and then 
select from them those regarded as entitled to ou;* confidence and 
adapted to circumstances now existing in California. The Mission, or 
California, claims the first notice as the earliest known and most widely 
cultivated. Many still think it the most profitable grape. This opinion 
is less common every year, and will probably soon cease to be enter- 
tained at all. It is claimed for the Mission that it is of hardy growth, 
exempt from disease and accidents; that it makes good, sound, well- 
keeping wine; and in consequence of its large supply of sugar jaelds 
abundantly of spirit This may all be true, and yet there are other 
varieties possessing all these qualities, and, with the exception of its 
spirit capacity, possess them in a more eminent degree. It will scarcely 
be denied that it has some positive objections. The proportion of sugar 
is too large to that of tartaric acid to make an entirely acceptable wine. 
This saccharine excess is liable to suspend fermentation at a slightly 
reduced temperature. The absence of an agreeable flavor is conspicuous. 
Its red wine is not in popular favor, nor does its dry white wine ever 
allow an excellence to exalt our State in wine product to a level of 
France and Germany. Yet those having vineyards largely planted in 
Mission grapes need have no regret on that account. It is an admirable 
adjunct to other grapes, to commingle their merits. Possessing in a' 
large measure sugar, the most essential ingredient in wine, we may get 
aroma from one and tartness from another to supply its deficiencies 
in these qualities. 

Black Malvoisie, the grape known as Pino, and by other synonyms 
(for our vinicultural nomenclature is eminently confusing), is entitled to 
rank among the highest of our wine grapes. It possesses all the good 
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qualities claimed for the Mission; some of them in a higher degree. 
Thus in some localities it is more certain and more prolific. It ripens 
earlier. Made into white wine it has thus far promised well, while its 
red wine is better colored and of more agreeable flavor. Mixdd with 
Mission for red wine, the last named is decidedly improved. 

Zinfindal — a black grape of heavy product, standing among the very 
first in this respect. The two prominent excellences of its wine are tart- 
ness and a peculiar and delightful flavor resembling the raspbei'ry — a 
flavor which the palate persistently relishes. Mixed with the Mission, 
it favors fermentation and improves its color and aroma. Even when 
mixed in moderate pi*oportions in ferruginous soils it is par excellence 
our red wine grape, the one which we confidently hope to contend suc- 
cessfully for the place in public esteem now worthily occupied by the 
skilled vintages of France. Those planting vines on suitable sites, in 
soils rich in iron, cannot go far astray in planting ever so largely of this 
variety, for its white wine is also of superior quality. What other grap'e 
have we uniting abundant product and abundant flavor? The color of 
its red wine, too, is striking, not unlike the famous Montepulchaine. 
One objection to it should not be omitted mention of ; its liability to sun- 
blast in certain localities. It would not be safe to plant it too freely 
where the Hamburg cannot succeed; but even then there is a partial 
compensation in a generous second crop. The second crop of Zin tin dais 
is, as a rule, large, and unlike the second crop of.most other grapes, and 
well worth gathering. It makes a wine of lighter color and body; but 
the flavor is scarcely inferior to that of the first crop. 

The Eose of Peru is of hardy growth and prolific, not so succulent as 
the preceding, the wine product is in less proportion. Its wine is not 
well known. Some assert that it has made port wine of best promise. 
The Black Hamburg was extensively planted a few years ago, but now- 
neglected chiefly from its liability to sunblast. It is probably an infe- 
rior wine grape to the Black Malvoisie, besides being more uncertain. 

Of white grapes, the Golden Chasselas, with its multitudinous syno- 
nyms, is entitled to a conspicuous place. It has a hardy stock, bears 
abundantly and ripens early. The wine is smooth and rather light, 
without a characteristic flavor. 

The Berger, called Caveiiac by the French, is a white grape, ripening 
late and a very heavy bearer. Wine light and tart-— an admirable 
adjunct to the Mission to promote its fermentation, reduce its body, and 
communicate tartness. It is perhaps the latest bearer among our wine 
grapes, unless we include the Queen of Nice, or White Mce, which like- 
wise makes a light, tart wine resembling the white vin ordinaire which 
the lowest on the Rhine has served to him in the wine shops. 

The Fiber Zagos, a certain and good bearer, with more sugar and less 
tartaric acid "than the above. The wine is smooth ^and delicate. 

The Chasselas family (not including the so-called Golden or German 
Chasselas), of which the Chasselas Fontainbleau, Eose Chasselas and 
Barbaroux are prominent members, ripen among the earliest and bear 
well. Wine smooth, light, and keeps well, without characteristic flavw. 
The vines sucker badly and require pruning with long spurs. 

We now approach varieties entitled to a first consideration, if wo 
were in search of the quality of the product without regard to the east 
of the production. Prominent among these are the Eeishngs. The 
wines made from them in California, though ^of less excellence than tha 
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famous Ehenish vintages, are, in some cases, of superior quality and of 
high promise; but the Eeisling wine has not so far been sufficiently 
profitable and certain to have encouraged its rapid extensiofi. .It is 
alleged that high training will insure a good crop; but it has not been 
proven other than on a large scale tbat vines can thus be trained with 
profit. It certainly will not do so if by a few heavy crops we impair the 
vigor or perhaps sacrifice the vitality of the plant. Wherever high 
training is practiced in the Mississippi Valley, it requires an amount of 
labor that differs so widely from our economical processes as would' 
make it to us an unsafe enterprise. On the whole, the profitableness of 
cultivating the Eei sling grape may, up to this time, be regarded as an 
open question. The De Shay, sometimes called the Gray Eeisling, makes 
^ wine with considerable bouquet, but the same objection applies to it. 
Moreover, it requires more time to mature than our rates of interest 
justify. These remarks, perhaps, in a great measure, apply to those 
varieties that are properly classed as Burgundy grapes, as well as some 
grown in Champagne and the Gironde, and to be found in some Cali- 
fornia vineyards. . 

Of the musk grapes, the most valuable variety for wine is the Muscatel, 
otherwise called the Muscat of Frantignan, the German Muscat, and by 
other synonyms. It ripens early, is a shy or barely moderate bearer, and 
requires a warm and rather fertile soil. Its musk flavor is strong, yet 
delicate. Its cultivatipn on a more extensive scale in California is 
desirable, where we have so few grapes of decided flavor. In the single 
province of L'Hirault, France, there are five thousand acres devoted to 
its culture, and yet the product of wine from it, in man 3'' instances, does 
not exceed sixty gallons to the acre; but it is, in such cases, sweet wine 
made from partially dried grapes. The Muscat of Alexandria bears 
better, but the flavor is inferior to the Frontiniae. Eipening about the 
time of the Mission's maturity, their musts may be advantageously 
mixed. 

In our present scarcity of flavoring grapes it may be desirable to 
those with extensive vineyards to have in them a few of our American 
grape vines, Y. Lupina. The Catawba is perhaps the preferable on 
account of its color. A small quantity of the must of the Catawba and 
Muscatel mixed with a much larger quanMty of Mission must has been 
known to make a sensible improvement. The subject is worthy of con- 
sideration. 

To sum up in a few words the conclusions derived from the above 
imperfect descriptions from the best grapes to plant for wine making, 
where a very small number, are to be selected, we enumerate the Black 
Malvoisie and Zinfindal among the colored grapes, and the Golden 
Chaselas, with the Berger, Fiber Zagos, and Chaselas Fontainbleau 
among the white grapes. Of musk grapes, the Muscatel is preferred. 
To owners of Mission vineyards in search of suitable varieties of grapes 
to mix with them at the press, or their must in the cask, the Malvoisie, 
Zinfinal, for red wine, and i^erger and Muscat for white, are deemed 
j^referable. When red wine only is intended to be made, and only one 
variety to be planted, the Zinfindal is esteemed the best, if the site is a 
proper one and the soil abounds in iron. 

To conclude, it must be borne in mind that in the infancy of Califor- 
nia viniculture accuracy is unattainable on this subject. In the oldest 
and most enlightened wine countries of Europe they still want positive 
knowledge on points of interest that have elicited their attentions for 
dcenturles ; and yet it will not be without profit if we aucceed at this 
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early day in finding ever so few kinds in our search for the best that 
will give assurance to those planting new vineyards or extending old 
ones that what they plant will not be of a variety altogether unsuited 
by surrounding circumstances. The losses sustained by propagating 
useless vines whose qualities remained to be tested has been very great, 
and continues to be. If hereafter those in doubt would limit their 
selections to the few we have named, these errors would greatly be 
avoided. In the meanwhile it does not follow that we possess the very 
best kinds for our, purpose. With the soil and climate of California, our 
vineyards should not be surpassed in productiveness by the vineyar<^8 of 
Languedoc, but we have reliable testimony that they are. If the variety 
cultivated contributes to this superiority, we should not delay in pro- 
curing those whose reputation for productiveness is best established. 

The views here presented are not set forth authoritatively as the 
expression of the widest experience and best judgment. It is not prob- 
able that they will meet with an approach to general concurrence ; but 
if they accomplish nothing more than to invite inquiry and promote 
investigation they will serve a good purpose. It does not challenge 
criticism, but invokes investigation. 

JOHN A. LOCKWOOD. 



THE BEST GEAPES FOE GENEEAL CULTUEE. 

For shipping and the table I prefer the Eose of Peru, White Muscat of 
Alexandria, Flame-colored Tokay, White Palestine, White Hamburg, Pur- 
ple Damascus, Black Malaga, Black Prince and Black Hamburg. These 
varieties all bear abundantly, are fine pulpy grapes and command good 
prices. For making white wine to ferment the skins I prefer the White 
St. Peters ; this variety makes remarkably ^ne wine ; White Malaga — ^this 
makes good wine and a greater quantity of a very good quality, also 
fine brandy ; White Muscat, White Truvriner, Orleans, White Eeisling, 
White Muscatel, and White Nice. The above are all good for making 
wine by fermenting of skins or without. For making port, claret, or 
red wine, the Eose of Peru, Black Hamburg, Black Burgundy, Black 
Prince, Los Angeles, Black St. Peters, and Black Malaga. For making 
white wines without fermenting on skins, all of the above are excellent ; 
also. Black Zinfindal, Black Portugal, Black Martell, Black Malvatia, 
Catawba, Isabel, and Concord. The three latter, if grown on rich allu- 
vial soil, and pruned with very long spurs, produce abundantly and 
make a high toned excellent wine that commands a good price. If 
improperly trained the yield is too small. There should be left from 
• six to eight eyes on spurs. In this way the young shoots while tender 
(^o not break olf so badly ; in fact, I have not tried any kind of good, 
ripe grapes, grown in a proper location, but what make good wine of 
some kind. All of the above varieties I have named are profitable to 
raise, and I should not fear to extend their cultivation to any extent 
with a positive certainty of success, if a good, dry location is selected, 
clear of alkaline matter, and properly trained, pruned, and taken care of. 
For raisins I would choose, in the order named, the White Malaga, White 
Muscat, White Napoleon, White Candalia. The latter, I think, promises 
to be very good, although I have not tried it to my satisfaction entirely. 
The White Malaga I think is preferable, and bears so abundantly, and 
makes a very tender, fine raisin, and cures so readily. It should be cul* 
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tivated on dry soil, reducing the spurs and increasing the eyes, so that 
the fruit may have plenty of space. It sometimes grows in such clus- 
ters that it rots, as the heat and light cannot circulate through them. 

J. E, NICKESON, Placer. 



NATIVE AND FOEEIGN WINES, 

The wine product of the State of Califoi'nia, although yet in its infancy, 
now numbers several millions of gallons annually; starting from the 
labors of the Catholic missionaries, ^vho it is said, and from good 
author! t}^, raised the California grape from the seeds of raisins sent to 
them from Spain. There may have been roots or cuttings introduced 
into Mexico from Spain at an early day, and they may have obtained 
some of these from Mexico. The x^riests of the missions ai-e entitled to 
the honor of first introdncing the fruit into California. In connection 
with this matter we should not forget the labors of Colonel Haraszthy, 
for to his zeal and enthusiasm California is indebted ibr many of the 
choice varieties of foreign grapes, and also the successful demonstration 
that the grape could be grown from the cutting without irrigation. 

Justice compels us to give him a share of the credit we so cheerfully 
award to the Fathers. The Grapegrowers' Association of the counties 
of Napa, Solano, and Sonoma has been in existence for two years, and 
those Av ho are interested in the business of cultivating the grape and 
manufacturing wine have felt its beneficial influence. They number in 
their ranks some of the most intelligent and worthy citizens of the 
three counties. In the association are introduced subjects relating to 
the particular business interests of the vintner and wine maker j discus- 
sions are had on all matters appertaining to their interests, and much 
valuable practical information is obtained that cannot be found in books; 
for nearly all books that treat oi' grape-growing have been written for 
a climate differing very much from ours, and will not apply to California. 
The movement now on foot to establish a State Association of Grapen 
growers and Wine Makers is one fraught with great results to the 
State in an industrial point of view. As to its monetary aspect, the 
time is not far off when the grape growing and wine making interests 
will rank as one of the foremost of our agricultural resources. 

Much has been said about the use of wine as a beverage, and many 
deprecate the use of it. Everything that God has given iis is good; it 
is the abuse of what he has given us that is bad — gluttony, the exces- 
sive use of opium, tobacco, chloroform, and even chloral hydrate; and I 
might go on ^nd enumerate many other things and many h dibits that 
are as fully life-destroying and degrading as drunkenness. If reformers 
would turn their attention to reformation they must make a catalogue 
of all the vices and attack them en masse. Of many vices of a much 
more deplorable and ruinous character to the health of both sexes but 
very little has been said by public reformers. If reform must be the 
order of the day, let us sweep the whole mass of objectionable things 
from the face of the earth. As regards stimulating drinks, there is not 
a nation on the face of the earth, either civilized or savage, that does 
not make use of stimulating and intoxicating drinks in some form or 
other. If men will drink, and it cannot be prevented either by law or 
puhlic opimon, what next is best to do? Give them a fine and healthful 
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article of wine; as the hard drinker would say, "let them taper off on 
that." Let them. acquire a taste for such a beverage — for drink men 
will have. Wine will not hurt them as will the strong decoctions of 
spirits that are made by almost every respectable liquor dealer in the 
dark corners of his cellar, where cocculus indicus, and many other 
"cusses," are mixed with alcohol, flavored and bi^ewed to represent 
every kind of drink that ever had existence, the basis of all of which 
is alcohol. I do not know of an instance, neither have I ever heard of 
one, when a man had delirium tremens from the use of fine wine. I 
wish it understood that I do not now allude to medicated wines, such as 
Eedding speaks of as genuine port, made from London Dock, brandy 
come, red cape, cider, and a mixture of gum di-agon, red sanders, alum, 
and tartar. This is the, old crusty port that is sought for somttimes by 
physicians to administer to their patients to give them strength and 
nourishment. It is but a few days since that I was talking with a gen- 
tleman about the manufacture ot brandy from the grape, lie informed 
me that a New York druggist remarked that California brandy was too 
expensive; he made an article that suited his customers just as. well as 
any high-priced brandy, and the cost was not one-quarter that of the 
pure article. 

The adulteration of wine is not a practice very recently introduced. 
During the days of George IV he possessed a very small quantitj" of 
remarkably choice and scarce wine. The gentlemen of his suite, whose 
taste in wine w^as hardly second to their master's, finding it had not 
been demanded thought it had been forgotten, and, relishing its virtues, 
exhausted it almost to the last bottle, when they were surprised by the 
unexpected command that the wine should be forthcoming at an enter-^ 
tainment the next day. Consternation was visible on their faces; a 
hope of escaping discovery hardly existed, w^hen one of them, as a last 
resort, went off in haste to a noted wine brewer in the city of London, 
numbered among his acquaintances, and related his dilemma. "Have 
you any of the wine left for a specimen?" 'said the adept. " O yes; there 
are a couple of bottles." " Well, then, send me one, and I will forward 
the necessary quantity in time; only tell me the latest moment it can be 
received, for it must be drank immediately." The wine was sent — the 
deception answered; the princely hilarity w^as disturbed by no discovery 
of the fictitious potation, and the manufacturer was thought a very 
clever fellow by his friends. Such clean pieces of deception are prac- 
ticed upon the public every day, and I should judge that they rather 
like it than otherwise, for they continue to ignore the pure juice of the 
home grape, and accept a foreign article of doubtful reputation at least, 
simply because it bears a foreign brand. Spurious decoctions are not 
only made in all grape-growing districts in Europe, but in the United 
States also. A case was related some time since in one of the French 
courts, where a wine brewer was arraigned for making spurious wines. 
The best chemists of Paris were summoned to analyze the wine, and 
they pronounced it the most perfect counterfeit that they had ever 
examined, there being only one article lacking to make it perfect. The 
Judge asked what that was; the. chemist informed him. The culprit 
acknowledged that the wine was spurious, and that he was ready to pay 
his fine, for the knowledge of the deficient ingredient was worth more 
to him than all the fines they could impose on him. 

To such a degree of perfection are the imitations of wines and bran- 
dies carried, that it is almost impossible for the best expert to detect 
the counterfejit. Now as to spirits; it is truly astonishing when we 
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come to search the records in reference to the amount of alcoholic bev- 
erages that are consumed in the world to see the summing up. Statis- 
tics taken from a work published by Samuel More wood, of London, 
Surveyor of Excise in eighteen hundred and twenty- four, gives the fol- 
lowing information (the book is dedicated to Frederick John Eobinson, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer): In seventeen hundred and eighty-seven, 
Prance freighted thirty-two vessels, and imported into England two 
million four hundred thousand gallons of brandy, and most of this was 
smuggled. The Dutch distilleries produced annually, in seventeen hun- 
dred and seventy-four, fourteen million gallons of gin ; four million five 
hundred and sixty thousand of which were consumed in their own coun- 
try. In Denmark, ine ghteen hundred, Copenhagen annually produced 
spirits amounting to two million three hundred and forty- seven thou- 
sand eight hundred and fifty gallons. At Hens burg, two hundred stills 
were employed, and the produce was sent to Iceland and Norway. Eus- 
sia distilled annually twenty-seven million gallons of brandy. This is a 
Government monopoly. These are but a few statistics. Startling and 
enormous as that of Eussia ma}^ appear, it may be but small compared 
to that distilled at present, for these statistics were published forty-eight 
years ago. I have quoted sufficient to show the quantity of spirits that 
is disfilled in but a few places, and the necessity for active measures to 
be taken to stop its use. Here we wine growers and wine makers come 
in as temperance men (the real Simon Pure) to the rescue. This can 
only be done by giving to the world a substitute for the villainous com- 
pounds that are sold as fine liquors. And California is willing and ready 
to do so. I have not the slightest doubt that this State is destined to 
accomplish this ameliorating influence, just as she has accomplished 
others by thp discovery of the precious metals in her soil, both of which 
will have a deep and widely extended influence among the nations of 
many climes. 

Come, then, with us, ye Solon s of the land, and help us to spread the 
genial influence of our wholesome wines: 

**The ruby dew that ^stills 
Upon Val d'Arnois hiils, 
Touching the sense with odor so divine 
That not the violet, 
Its lips with morning wet, 
Utters such sweetness from her little shrine. 
When I drink of it I rise 
O'er the hill that makes all poets wise; 
And in my voice and in my song 
Grow so sweet and grow so strong, 
I challenge Phoebus with his Delphic eyes ! 
Give me then from a golden measure 
The ruby that is my treasure, my treasure I " 

When we speak of wine, we mean wine old and insinuating, that 
gradually finds its way into the stomach, leaving behind as it goes its 
delicious flavor and rich bouquet. " Good wine needs no bush." This is 
an old proverb, and originated in a custom in wine growing countries in 
Europe of placing a bunch of evergreens over the entrain ce of the house 
where wine was sold. A certain bishop, who was fond of good wine, 
instructed his valet, who traveled through Italy in advance of him, to 
mark under the bush "Est" ("It is") if the wine was good, and "Est, est" 
when it was v^ry good, and when he found it indifiierent he should not 
write anything. Now I wish every Californian to bear in mind that his 
wine should come up to the standard of "Est, est, ("It is, it is ") good 



at least, and as much in advance of that as possible. So you will per- 
ceive that the wines in famous Italy were not always good. An old 
author, however, says that in the better days of our Lady of Loretto 
they had a cellar of remarkably good wine there for the use of the faith- 
ful. The Church, as was her custom, exhibited her good taste, constantly 
keeping up a stock of not less than one hundred and Mty tons for this 
purpose, say three hundred pipes. The wines of Yicenza had once a 
good name; they were styled, in the way of the Italians, who love 
epithets, '^ dolce et piceante.[' "The wine of Yicenza," the "Bread of 
Padua," the "Pipe of Traviso," and the "Courtezans of Venice" were 
formerly said to be the best of their kind in the world, and I presume 
that the man who wrote that had a right to know. Be this as it may, 
my friends, in our business of grape growing and wine makiilg, let us 
endeavor to emulate all that is gopd in our predecessors, and ignore the 
bad. I hope that in your efforts to establish a State Association you 
may be crowned with success; and you must recollect that there is no 
success in any cause among idlers or drones; everything requires work, 
and if you still find there is something needed, you may be sure that it 
is a little more work. 

J. E. SNYDEE, 
— Sonoma. 



. BEAKDY FEOM GEAPE POMACE. 

Mr, President and Members of the Vinegroivers and Wine and Brandy 
Manufacturers' Association : 
At the last meeting of the association there was some discussion 
on the manufacture of brandy; on which occasion I took the ground 
that a good brandy can be made from marc. That no more fusel oil 
should be left in the brandy than was obsolutely necessary to give 
it the characteristic flavor of the grape after attaining the age of a 
year or more. That steam was better than the direct action of fire for 
the purpose of distillation, and on those points I wish to quote a few 
authorities. The United States Dispensatory, Wood and Bache, page 
801, says: "There are volatile princij^les naturally existing in the? 
grains, which accompany the liquor in all its changes, and give their 
characteristic flavor to the resulting spirit. These can scarcely be con- 
sidered as impurities; but there are others produced during the process 
of fermentation, which serve seriously to contaminate the product. 
Among these is fusel oil or grain oil (amylic alcohol), which is offensive 
both to the smell and taste, and of which it is very desirable that the 
spirit should be freed as far as possible. As this oil has a considerably 
higher boiling point than alcohol, or even water, it is mainly left behind, 
if the distillation be not carried too far; yet portions still rise, and, to a 
certain extent, impregnate the spirit." From the New York Journal of 
Pharmacy, page 257: " Crude fusel oil (or oil of grain spirit) when dis- 
tilled in a glass retort commences to pass over at about 190 deg. Fahr., 
and a considerable portion is obtained below 212 deg." Again, American 
Journal of Pharmacy, page 417: "With respect to the history of fusel 
oil: As is well known, Dumas obtained it first from the fermentation 
of potatoes. Ballard showed that with this, the oil obtained from the 
fermentation of grapes was in its principal constituent (amylic alcohol) 
identical; and Medlock and Eowney showed the same to be the ease 
with the fusel oil of the English and Scotch distillers." Duplais, who i$ 
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considered a good French authority on distillation, says of the advan- 
tages of heating by steam instead of fire: First — economy of fuel, since 
it permits all the operations of the distiller to be conducted by the use of 
a single furnace, when otherwise each one would require a separate 
fire. Second — economy of labor and consequently greater facility of 
personal supervision. Third — perfect regularity of temperature neces- 
sary for the worlc. Fourth, and as a consequence of this regularity of 
temperature — a superiority in the quality of the product. On the style 
of still used in France, the same author says of the Derosue still: "It 
is in use in the larger portion of the distilleries of France," and with 
regard to the size of the apparatus: " The greater the capacity of the 
apparatus the better the quality of the prodiict." 

The same author, in speaking of marc brandy, says: "Usually the 
JD recess of obtaining marc brandy is very objectionable. The following 
is the method pursued in wine growing countries: The marc, on leaving 
the press, is -borne to a deep pit dug in the earth, sometimes plastered 
with clay, in which it is packed and pressed as it is brought. When the 
j)itis full it is covered with straw, vine leaves and twigs, over which is 
thrown a thick bed of earth to prevent contact with the air. The whole 
is left to ferment for about six weeks. When it is thought the fermen- 
tation is completed they commence to distill the marc. For this purpose 
the boiler of a simple still, having a grating on the bottom, is filled to 
. about three fourths with the marc, then a sufficient quantitj^ of water is 
poured in to prevent the marc from burning in the still. It is then 
closed by luting and heat applied. The first product of the operation is 
very weak, and must be rectified 6r distilled to produce potable brandy 
at fifty degrees. The marc, thus submitted to a sort of dry fermentation, 
evolves an amount of heat sufficient to decompose it promptly and cause 
it partly to putrify, if care is not taken to be assured from time to time 
whether the fermentation is completed. A pi-eferable method, which is 
adopted by some proprietors, consists in mixing the marc in a vat with 
tepid water at twenty -five to thirty degrees (seventy-seven to eighty- six 
degrees Fahrenheit), to cause a new fermentation, from which is drawn 
a light wine called piquette and which is distilled separately. The marc 
is then distilled with a small quantity of water. 

Brandy irom the marc has a very disagreeable odor, and always 
retains an acid and penetrating taste which is very difficult to remove. 
This insupportable taste is due to the presence of an essential oil which, 
according to M. !A-ubergier, exists already formed in the skin of the 
grape, and which is not developed in the course of and by the distilla- 
tion as has hitherto been thought. This chemist, on rectifying some 
marc brandy in a water bath with a very gentle heat at the begmning 
of the operation, and regulated so as to obtain a spirit of thirty- six 
degrees Cartier, perceived that the first portion of alcohol was partly 
free from the acid principle which strongly impregnated the brandy he 
rectified. " 1 undertook," said he, " to repeat the operation, and divided 
the product into three parts ; the first constituting all the spirits drawn 
oif up to the period when I ascertained that the admixture of a small 
quantity of water caused it to become a little milky j I changed the 
receiver, and that which came over, until it became necessary to increase 
the heat sufficiently to cause the liquor to flow in a continuous thread, 
{Constituting my second product. After having continued the heat in 
(Order to draw off all the alcohol contained in the liquor, I obtained for 
pay third product only a thick milky liquor. I took the first product 
^iid islter repeated diatilktian^ witb genlk tteat^ I abtiarned jaa akohol 
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almost free from the odor of marc brandy; I conceived the hope that 
on repeating the rectification I might obtain a spirit absolutely free 
from this bad taste ; but I tried in vain through three other operations. 
My alcohol had not the most agreeable flavor, and I think it altogether 
impossible to free it from a principle so tenacious." 

From the foregoing quotation it is probable that the marc was fer- 
mented in a pit, and to some extent had putrified before being distilled. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that M. Aubergier failed to remove this 
insupportable taster Had the marc been fermented in six days instead 
of six weeks, and distilled in a proper still by steam, instead of the 
direct action of fire, a fine flavored brandy would have been produced. 
I distilled some grape skins this season, part of which had heated, hav- 
ing had the wine pressed from them several days before I received them. 
They yielded a spirit which on the first distillation showed no milkiness 
on the addition of water; but owing to the large amount of acetic acid, 
a proportionate quantity of acetic ether was produced. To manufacture 
good brandy from marc it is necessary, first, to remove the skins (marc) 
as soon as pressed to a suitable fermenting tub, then cover with warm 
water, and a false head or cover to keep the skins under the piquette. 
After a few days, if the piquette is not attenuating as rapidly on the 
bottom of the tub as on the top, it should be drawn off the bottom and 
put on top. This will stimulate the fermentation. The skins should 
never be allowed to float on top of the piquette, or the acetic or putres- 
cent fermentation will commence immediately. Acetic acid is formed at 
the cost of alcohol— therefore the necessity of preventing its fermenta- 
tion; and the putrid flavor once acquired can perhaps only be removed 
by filtering repeatedly through charcoal, which, of course, would destroy 
the flavor of the grape. Second— It should be then distilled by steam 
(not by the direct action of fire), and with a rectifying column, by which, 
at one operation, the operator can deprive it of as much of its fusel oil 
as i8 desirable. ^^^^^^ JOHNSTON, 

Sacramento. 
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